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Vol.  VIII. 


INTRODUCTION.— ( 1 83 1 .) 
J.'^r^v  -r  HE  fvene  of  this  romance  b  laid  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  feudal  ftystem. 


I'tV"  ^li'<^h  had  been  the  a 


and  nerves  of  national  defenep,  and  the  spirit  of 


raji^Jj  chivalry,  by  which,  as  by  a  vivifying  soul,  that  system  was  animated,  began  to 
'"'■**'■*''  be  innovated  upon  and  abandoned  by  those  grosser  characters  who  centred 
their  sum  of  happiness  in  procuring  the  personal  objects  on  which  they  had  fixed  their 
own  excliiaive  attachment.  The  same  egotism  had  indet^  displayed  itself  even  in  more 
primitive  ages  j  but  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  openly  avowed  as  a  professed  principle 
of  action.  The  spirit  of  chivaliy  had  in  it  this  point  of  excellence,  that  however  over- 
strained and  fantastic  many  of  its  doctrines  may  appear  to  us,  they  were  all  founded  on 
generosity  and  self-denial,  of  which  if  the  earth  were  deprived,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  virtue  among  the  human  race. 

Among  those  who  were  the  first  to  ridicule  and  abandon  the  self-denying  principlea 
in  which  the  young  knight  was  instructed,  and  to  which  he  was  so  carefully  trained 
up,  Louis  the  Xlth  of  France  was  the  chief.  That  Sovereign  was  of  a  character  so 
purely  selfish — so  guiltless  of  entertaining  any  purpose  unconnected  with  his  ambition, 
covetouSDess,  and  desire  of  selfish  enjoyment,  tliat  he  almost  seems  an  incarnation 
of  the  devil  himself,  permitted  to  do  his  utmost  to  cornipt  our  ideas  of  honour  in  its 
Tcry  source.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Louis  possessed  to  a  great  extent  that 
caustic  wit  which  can  turn  into  ridicule  all  that  a  man  does  for  any  other  person's  advan- 
tage but  his  own,  and  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  qualified  to  play  the  part  of  a  cold-hearted 
and  sneering  friend. 

In  this  point  of  view,  Goethe's  conception  of  the  character  and  reasoning  of  Mephis- 
tophiles,  the  tempting  spirit  in  the  singular  play  of  Faust,  appears  to  me  more  happy 
than  that  which  has  been  formed  by  Byron,  and  even  than  the  Satan  of  Alilton.  These 
last  great  authors  have  given  to  the  Evil  Principle  something  which  elevates  and  dignifies 
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his  wickedness ;  a  sustained  and  nnconqnerable  resistance  against  Omnipotence  itself — 
a  lofty  scorn  of  suffering  compared  with  submission,  and  all  those  points  of  attraction  in 
the  Author  of  Evil,  which  have  induced  Bums  and  others  to  consider  him  as  the  Hero 
of  the  Paradise  Lost.  The  great  Grerman  poet  has,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  his  seducing 
spirit  a  being  who,  otherwise  totaUy  unimpassioned,  seems  only  to  have  existed  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing,  by  his  persuasions  and  temptations,  the  mass  of  moral  evil,  and 
who  calls  forth  by  his  seductions  those  slumbering  passions  which  otherwise  might  have 
allowed  the  human  being  who  was  the  object  of  the  Evil  Spirit's  operations  to  pass  the 
tenor  of  his  life  in  tranquillity.  For  this  purpose  Mephistophiles  is,  like  Louis  XL, 
endowed  with  an  acute  and  depreciating  spirit  of  caustic  wit,  which  is  employed  inces- 
santly in  undervaluing  and  vilifying  all  actions,  the  consequences  of  which  do  not  lead 
certainly  and  directly  to  self-gratification. 

Even  an  author  of  works  of  mere  amusement  may  be  permitted  to  be  serious  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  reprobate  all  policy,  whetlicr  of  a  public  or  private  character,  which 
rests  its  basis  upon  the  principles  of  Machiavel,  or  the  practice  of  Louis  XL 

The  cruelties,  the  perjuries,  the  suspicions  of  tliis  prince,  were  rendered  more  detest- 
able, rather  than  amended,  by  the  gross  and  debasing  superstition  which  he  constantly 
practised.  The  devotion  to  the  heavenly  saints,  of  which  he  made  such  a  parade,  was 
upon  the  miserable  principle  of  some  deputy  in  office,  who  endeavours  to  hide  or  atone 
for  the  malversations  of  which  he  is  conscious,  by  liberal  gifts  to  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  observe  his  conduct,  and  endeavours  to  sui)port  a  system  of  fraud,  by  an  attempt  to 
conhipt  the  incorruptible.  In  no  other  light  can  we  regard  his  creating  the  Virgin  Mary 
a  countess  and  colonel  of  his  guards,  or  the  cunning  that  admitted  to  one  or  two  peculiar 
forms  of  oath  the  force  of  a  binding  obligation,  wliich  he  denied  to  all  other,  strictly 
preserving  the  secret,  which  mode  of  swearing  he  really  accounted  obligatory,  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  state  mysteries. 

To  a  total  want  of  scrujile,  or,  it  would  appear,  of  any  sense  whatever  of  moral  obli- 
gation, Louis  XI.  added  great  natural  firmness  and  sagacity  of  character,  with  a  system 
of  policy  so  highly  refined,  considering  the  times  he  lived  in,  that  he  sometimes  over- 
reached liimself  by  giving  way  to  its  dictates. 

Probably  there  is  no  j)ortrait  so  dark  as  to  be  without  its  softer  shades.  He  understood 
the  interests  of  France,  and  faithfully  pursued  them  so  long  as  he  could  identify  them 
with  liis  own.  He  earned  the  country  safe  through  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  war 
termed  "  for  the  public  good ;"  in  thus  disuniting  and  dispersing  this  grand  and  dangerous 
alliance  of  the  great  crown  vassals  of  France  against  the  Sovereign,  a  King  of  a  less 
cautious  and  temporizing  character,  and  of  a  more  bold  and  less  crafty  disposition  than 
Louis  XI.,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  failed.  Louis  had  also  some  personal  accom- 
plishments not  inconsistent  with  his  public  character.  He  was  cheerful  and  witty  in 
society ;  caressed  his  victim  like  the  cat,  which  can  fawn  when  about  to  deal  the  most 
bitter  wound ;  and  none  was  better  able  to  sustain  and  extol  the  superiority  of  the  coarse 
and  selfish  reasons  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  supply  those  nobler  motives  for  exertion, 
which  his  predecessors  had  derived  from  the  liigh  spirit  of  chivalry. 

In  fact,  that  system  was  now  becoming  ancient,  and  had,  even  wliile  in  its  perfection, 
something  so  overstrained  and  fantastic  in  its  principles,  as  rendered  it  peculiarly  the 
object  of  ridicule,  whenever,  like  other  old  fashions,  it  began  to  fall  out  of  repute,  and 
the  weapons  of  raillery  could  be  employed  against  it,  without  exciting  the  disgust  and 
horror  with  which  they  would  have  been  rejected  at  an  early  period,  as  a  species  of  blas- 
phemy. In  the  fourteenth  century  a  tribe  of  scoffers  had  arisen,  who  pretended  to  supply 
wliat  was  naturally  useful  in  chivalry  by  other  resources,  and  threw  ridicule  upon  the 
extravagant  and  exclusive  principles  of  honour  and  virtue,  which  were  openly  treated  as 
absurd,  because,  in  fact,  they  were  cast  in  a  mould  of  perfection  too  lofty  for  the  practice 
of  fallible  beings.     If  an  ingenuous  and  high-spirited  youth  proposed  to  frame  himself  on 
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his  father's  principles  of  honour,  he  was  vulgarly  derided  as  if  he  had  brought  to  the 
field  the  good  old  knight's  Durindarte,  or  two-handed  sword,  ridiculous  from  its  antique 
make  and  fashion,  although  its  blade  might  be  the  Ebro's  temper,  and  its  ornaments  of 
pure  gold. 

In  like  maimer,  the  principles  of  chivalry  were  cast  aside,  and  their  aid  supplied  by 
baser  stimulants.  Instead  of  the  high  spirit  which  pressed  every  man  forward  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  Louis  XL  substituted  the  exertions  of  the  ever  ready  mercenary 
soldier,  and  persuaded  his  subjects,  among  whom  the  mercantile  class  began  to  make  a 
figure,  that  it  was  better  to  leave  to  mercenaries  the  risks  and  labours  of  war,  and  to 
supply  the  Crown  with  the  means  of  pajdng  them,  than  to  peril  themselves  in  defence  of 
their  own  substance.  The  merchants  were  easily  persuaded  by  this  reasoning.  The  hour 
did  not  arrive,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XL,  when  the  landed  gentry  and  nobles  could  be  in 
like  manner  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  war ;  but  the  wily  monarch  commenced  that 
system,  which,  acted  upon  by  his  successors,  at  length  threw  the  whole  military  defence 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 

He  was  equally  forward  in  altering  the  principles  which  were  wont  to  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  The  doctrines  of  chivalry  had  established,  in  theory  at  least,  a 
system  in  which  Beauty  waa  the  governing  and  remunerating  divinity — Valour  her  slave, 
who  caught  his  courage  from  her  eye,  and  gave  his  life  for  her  slightest  service.  It  is 
true,  the  system  here,  as  in  other  branches,  was  stretched  to  fantastic  extravagance,  and 
cases  of  scandal  not  unfrequently  arose.  Still  they  were  generally  such  as  those  mentioned 
by  Burke,  where  frailty  was  deprived  of  half  its  guilt,  by  being  purified  from  all  its 
grossness.  In  Louis  Xlth's  practice,  it  was  far  otherwise.  He  was  a  low  voluptuary, 
seeking  pleasure  without  sentiment,  and  despising  the  sex  from  whom  he  desired  to 
obtain  it ;  his  mistresses  were  of  inferior  rank,  as  little  to  be  compared  with  the  elevated 
though  faulty  character  of  Agnes  Sorel,  as  Louis  was  to  his  heroic  father,  who  freed 
France  from  the  threatened  yoke  of  England.  In  like  manner,  by  selecting  his  favourites 
and  ministers  from  among  the  dregs  of  the  people,  Louis  shewed  the  slight  regard  which 
he  paid  to  eminent  station  and  high  birth ;  and  although  this  might  be  not  only  excusable 
but  meritorious,  where  the  monarch's  fiat  promoted  obscure  talent,  or  called  forth  modest 
worth,  it  was  very  different  when  the  Bang  made  his  favourite  associates  of  such  men  as 
Tristan  1'  Hermite,  the  Chief  of  his  Marshalsea,  or  police ;  and  it  was  evident  that  such 
a  prince  could  no  longer  be,  as  his  descendant  Francis  elegantly  designed  himself,  "  the 
first  gentleman  in  his  dominions." . 

Nor  were  Louis's  sayings  and  actions  in  private  or  public,  of  a  kind  which  could  redeem 
such  gross  offences  against  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour.  His  word,  generally 
accounted  the  most  sacred  test  of  a  man's  character,  and  the  least  impeachment  of  which 
is  a  capital  offence  by  the  code  of  honour,  was  forfeited  without  scruple  on  the  slightest 
occasion,  and  often  accompanied  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  If  he 
broke  his  own  personal  and  plighted  faith,  he  did  not  treat  that  of  the  public  with  more 
ceremony.  His  sending  an  inferior  person  disguised  as  a  herald  to  Edward  IV.,  was  in 
those  days,  when  heralds  were  esteemed  the  sacred  depositaries  of  public  and  national 
faith,  a  daring  imposition,  of  which  few  save  this  unscrupulous  prince  would  have  been 
guilty.* 

In  short,  the  manners,  sentiments,  and  actions  of  Louis  XI.  were  such  as  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  chivalry,  and  his  caustic  wit  was  sufficiently  disposed  to 
ridicule  a  system  adopted  on  what  he  considered  as  the  most  absurd  of  all  bases,  since 
it  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  devoting  toil,  talents,  and  time,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  objects,  from  which  no  personal  advantage  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  obtained. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  thus  renoimcing  almost  openly  the  ties  of  reh'gion, 
honour,  and  morality,  by  which  mankind  at  large  feel  themselves  influenced,  Louis 

•  See  Note,  in  Chapter  XXXIIl. 
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Bought  to  obtain  great  adrantngcs  in  his  negotiations  with  parties  who  might  est««in 
thcmaelvcB  boun<],  while  he  liimBolf  enjoypd  liberty.  He  started  from  the  goal,  he  might 
Huppoiie,  like  the  I'acer  who  has  got  rid  of  the  weights  with  wiiich  his  competitors  are  still 
encumbered,  and  exi>pct9  to  succeed  of  course.  But  Providence  seems  always  to  unite 
the  existence  of  peculiar  danger,  with  some  circumstance  which  may  put  thoae  exposed 
to  the  ]>erit  upon  their  guard.  The  constant  suspicion  attached  to  any  public  person 
who  becomes  badly  <'minent  for  breach  of  faith,  is  to  him  what  the  rattle  is  to  the 
jMiaonous  serpent ;  and  men  come  at  last  to  calculate,  not  so  much  on  what  their 
antagonist  says,  as  upon  that  which  he  is  likely  to  do ;  a  degree  of  mistrust  which  tends 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  such  a  faithless  character,  more  than  his  freedom  from  the 
scruples  of  conscientious  men  can  afford  him  advantage.  The  example  of  Louis  XI. 
raise<l  disgust  and  su.ipicion  rather  than  a  desire  of  imitation  among  other  nations  in 
Europe,  and  the  lircumstanec  of  Ids  outwitting  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
operateil  to  put  others  on  their  guard.  Even  the  system  of  chivalry,  though  much  less 
generally  extended  than  heretofore,  survived  this  profligate  monarch's  reign,  who  did  so 
much  to  sully  its  lustre,  and  long  nl^er  the  death  of  Louih  XI.  it  inspired  the  Knight 
without  Fear  and  Reproach,  and  the  gallant  Francis  I. 

Indeed,  although  the  reign  of  Louis  had 
been  as  successful  in  a  political  point  of  view 
as  he  himself  could  have  desired,  the  spectacle 
of  his  deathbed  might  of  itself  be  a  warning- 
piece  against  the  seduction  of  his  example. 
Jealous  of  every  one,  but  chiefly  of  hia  own 
son,  he  immured  himself  in  Ida  Castle  of 
Flessis,  intrusting  his  person  exclusively  to 
the  doubtful  faith  of  hLi  Scottish  mercenaries. 
Hcnerer  stirred  from  his  chamber;  be  admit- 
ted no  one  into  it,  and  wearied  Heaven  and 
every  saint  with  prayers,  not  for  the  foi^ve- 
nes.aof  hissin?,but  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
life.  With  a  poverty  of  spirit  totally  jncon- 
■  sistent  with  his  shrewd  worldly  sagacity,  he 
,  importuned  his  physicians,  until  they  insulted 
J  as  well  as  plundered  him.  In  his  extreme 
F  desire  of  life,  he  iienl  to  Italy  for  supposed 
relics,  and  the  yet  more  extraordinary  import- 
ation of  an  ignorant  crack-brained  peasant, 
who,  from  laziness  probably,  had  shut  himself 
up  ill  a  cave,  and  n^nounced  flesh,  fish,  e^s, 
or  the  produiv  of  the  dairy.  This  man,  who 
did  not  inifisess  the  slighte^jt  tindnre  of  let- 
ters Louis  revort-ni'i'd  as  if  he  had  been  the 
l\>pt'  himself,  and  to  gain  Ins  good-will  founded  two  cloisteni. 

It  was  not  the  least  singular  ■.-ireumstantv  of  this  course  of  superstition,  that  bodily 
health  and  terrestrial  felicity  seemed  to  be  Ids  only  objeot.  Making  any  nh'ntion  of  his  sins 
when  talking  on  the  state  of  his  health,  was  strictly  pn>hibiie<) ;  and  when  at  his  ixtm- 
mand  a  priest  recited  a  prayer  to  Saint  Eutropins,  in  which  he  rvctimmended  the  King's 
wclfaiv  btith  in  body  and  soul.  Louis  caused  the  two  last  wonls  to  be  omitieil,  saving 
it  was  not  prudent  to  importune  the  blessed  saint  by  ti>i>  many  requests  at  once. 
Perhaps  he  thought  by  being  silent  on  his  crimes,  he  might  ^ufler  them  lo  jiass  out  of 
the  nx-ollrt'tion  ol'  the  celestial  patrons,  wlnise  aid  he  invokcil  for  his  Kily, 

So  great  were  the  well-merited  lonures  of  this  tyrant's  d^'athbed.  that  Philip  des 
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Comines  enters  into  a  regular  comparison  between  them  and  the  numerous  cruelties 
inflicted  on  others  by  his  order ;  and  considering  both,  comes  to  express  an  opinion,  that 
tlie  worldly  pangs  and  agony  suffered  by  Louis  were  sucli  as  might  compensate  the 
crimes  he  had  committed,  and  that,  after  a  reasonable  quarantine  in  purgatory,  he  might 
in  mercy  be  found  duly  qualified  for  the  superior  regions. 

Fenelon  also  has  left  his  testimony  against  this  prince,  whose  mode  of  living  and 
governing  he  has  described  in  the  following  remarkable  passage : — 

"  Pygmalion,  tourmente  par  une  soif  insatiable  des  richesses,  se  rend  de  plus  en  plus 
miserable  et  odieux  a  ses  sujets.  C'est  un  crime  a  Tyr  que  d' avoir  de  grands  biens; 
r avarice  le  rend  defiant,  soup^ouneux,  cruel;  il  persecute  les  riches,  et  il  craint  les 
pauvres. 

"  C'est  un  crime  encore  plus  grand  a  Tyr  d'avoir  de  la  vertu ;  car  Pygmalion  suppose 
que  les  bons  ne  peuvent  souffiir  ses  injustices  et  ses  infamies ;  la  vertu  le  condamne,  il 
s'aigrit  et  s'irrite  contre  elle.  Tout  Tagite,  Tinqui^te,  le  ronge ;  il  a  peur  de  son  ombre; 
il  ne  dort  ni  nuit  ni  jour ;  les  Dieux,  pour  le  confondrc,  V  accablent  de  tresors  dont  il 
n'ose  jouir.  Ce  qu'il  cherche  pour  ^tre  heureux  est  precisement  ce  qui  I'empeche  de 
I'etre.  H  regrette  tout  ce  qu'il  donne,  et  craint  toujours  de  perdre;  il  se  tourmente  pour 
gagner. 

''  On  ne  le  voit  presque  jamais ;  il  est  seul,  triste,  abattu,  au  fond  de  son  palais ;  ses 
amis  memes  n'osent  I'aborder,  de  peur  de  lui  devenir  suspects.  Une  garde  terrible  tient 
toujours  des  epees  nues  et  des  piques  levees  autour  de  sa  maison.  Trente  chambres  qui 
communiquent  les  unes  aux  autres,  et  dont  chacune  a  une  porte  de  fer  avec  six  gros 
verroux,  sont  le  lieu  ou  il  se  renferme ;  on  ne  salt  jamais  dans  laquelle  de  ces  chambres 
il  couche;  et  on  assure  qu'il  ne  couche  jamais  deux  nuits  de  suite  dans  la  meme,  de  peur 
d'y  ^tre  egorge.  II  ne  connoit  ni  les  doux  plaisirs,  ni  Tamitie  encore  plus  douce.  Si 
on  lui  parle  de  chercher  la  joie,  il  sent  qu'elle  fuit  loin  de  lui,  et  qu'elle  refuse  d'entrer 
dans  son  cceur.  Ses  yeux  creux  sont  pleins  d'un  feu  apre  et  farouche ;  ils  sont  sans 
cesse  errans  de  tons  cot^s ;  il  pr^te  I'oreille  au  moindre  bruit,  et  se  sent  tout  emu ;  il 
est  pale,  defait,  et  les  noirs  soucis  sont  peints  sur  son  visage  toujours  ride.  II  se  tait,  il 
soupire,  il  tire  de  son  cceur  de  profonds  gemissemens,  il  ne  pent  cacher  les  remords  qui 
dechirent  ses  entrailles.  Les  mets  les  plus  exquis  le  d^goiitent  Ses  enfans,  loin  d'etre 
son  esperance,  sont  le  sujet  de  sa  terreur :  il  en  a  fait  ses  plus  dangereux  ennemis.  H 
n'a  eu  toute  sa  vie  aucun  moment  d'assure :  il  ne  se  conserve  qu*«i  force  de  repandre  le 
sang  de  tous  ceux  qu'il  craint.  Insense,  qui  ne  voit  pas  que  sa  cruaute,  a  laquelle  il  se 
confie,  le  fera  p^rir !  Quelqu'un  de  ses  domestiques,  aussi  defiant  que  lui,  se  hatera  de 
delivrer  le  monde  de  ce  monstre." 

The  instructive,  but  appalling  scene  of  this  tyrant's  sufferings,  was  at  length  closed  by 
death,  dOth  August,  1485. 

The  selection  of  this  remarkable  person  as  the  principal  character  in  the  romance — for 
it  will  be  easily  comprehended,  that  the  little  love  intrigue  of  Quentin  is  only  employed 
as  the  means  of  bringing  out  the  story — afforded  considerable  facilities  to  the  author. 
The  whole  of  Europe  was,  during  the  15th  century,  convulsed  with  dissentions  from 
such  various  causes,  that  it  would  have  required  almost  a  dissertation  to  have  brought 
the  English  reader  with  a  mind  perfectly  alive  and  prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
the  strange  scenes  to  which  he  was  introduced. 

In  Louis  Xlth's  time,  extraordinary  commotions  existed  throughout  all  Europe. 
England's  civil  wars  were  ended  rather  in  appearance  than  reality,  by  the  short-lived 
ascendency  of  the  House  of  York.  Switzerland  was  asserting  that  freedom  which  was 
afterwards  so  bravely  defended.  In  the  Empire,  and  in  France,  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown  were  endeavouring  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its  control,  while  Charles  of 
Burgundy  by  main  force,  and  Louis  more  artfully  by  indirect  means,  laboured  to  subject 
them  to  subservience  to  their  respective  sovereignties.     Louis,  while  with  one  hand  he 
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circumvented  And  subdued  his  own  rebellious  vassals,  laboured  secretly  with  the  other  to 
aid  aod  encourage  the  large  trading  towne  of  Flanders  to  rebel  agunst  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  which  their  wealth  and  irritability  naturally  disposed  them.  In  the  more 
woodland  districts  of  Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  and  William  de  la  Harck,  called 
from  his  ferocity  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  were  throwing  off  the  habits  of  knights 
and  gentlemen,  to  practise  the  violences  and  brutalities  of  common  bandits. 

A  hundred  secret  combinationa  existed  in  the  different  provinces  of  France  and  Flan- 
ders ;  numerous  private  emissaries  of  the  restless  Louis,  Bohemians,  pilgrims,  beggars, 
or  agents  disguised  as  such,  were  every  where  spreading  the  discontent  which  it  was  his 
policy  to  maintain  in  the  dominions  of  Burgundy. 

Amidst  so  great  an  abundance  of  materials,  it  was  difficult  to  select  bucIi  as  should 
be  most  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  reader :  and  the  author  had  to  regret,  that 
though  he  made  liberal  use  of  the  power  of  departing  from  the  reality  of  history,  he  felt 
by  no  means  confident  of  having  brought  his  story  into  a  pleasing,  compact,  and  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  form.  The  main-spring  of  the  plot  is  that  which  all  who  know  the 
least  of  the  feudal  system  can  easily  understand,  though  the  facts  are  absolutely  fictitious. 
The  right  of  a  feudal  superior  was  in  nothing  more  universally  acknowledged  than  in  his 
power  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  a  female  vassal.  This  may  appear  to  exist  as  a 
contradiction  both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  declare  tliat  marriage  shall  be  free, 
while  the  feudal  or  municipal  jurisprudence,  in  case  of  a  fief  passing  to  a  female, 
acknowledges  an  interest  in  the  superior  of  the  fief  to  dictate  the  choice  of  her  com- 
panion in  marriage.  This  Js  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the  superior  was,  by 
his  bounty,  the  original  granter  of  the  fief,  and  is  still  interested  that  the  marriage  of 
the  vasaal  sliall  place  no  one  there  who  may  be  inimical  to  his  liege  lord.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  reasonably  pleaded  that  this  right  of  dictating  to  the  vassal  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  is  only  competent  to  the  superior,  from  whom 
the  fief  is  originally  derived.  There  ia  therefore  no  violent  improbability  in  a  vassal  of 
Burgundy  flying  to  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy himself  was  vassal ;  nor  b  it  a  great  stretch  of  probability  to  affirm,  that  Louis, 
nnscrupulous  as  he  was,  should  have  formed  the  design  of  betrajdng  the  fugitive  into 
Bome  alliance  which  might  prove  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous,  to  his  formidable 
kinsman  and  vassal  of  Burgundy. 

I  may  add,  that  the  Bomance  of  Quentin  Durwabd,  which  acquired  a  popularity  at 
home  more  extensive  than  some  of  its  predecessors,  found  also  unusual  success  on  the 
continent,  where  the  historical  allusions  awakened  more  familiar  ideas. 
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gjHEN  honest  Dogberry  sums  up  and  recites  all  the  claims  which  he  had  to 
1  respectabilitj-,  and  which,  as  he  opined,  ought  to  Ii&ve  exempted  him  from  the 
S  iDJurious  appellation  conferred  on  Urn  hj  Master  Gentleman  Conrade,  it  is 
■  remarkable  that  he  lays  not  more  emphasis  even  upon  his  double  gown, 
(a  matter  of  some  importance  in  a  certain  ci-devant  capital  which  I  wot  of,)  or  upon 
his  being  "  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  Messina,"  or  even  upon  the  conclusive 
aigumeot  of  his  being  "  a  rich  fellow  enough,"  than  upon  his  being  one  that  hath  had 

Indeed,  I  have  always  observed  your  children  of  prosperity,  whether  by  way  of 
hidiDg  their  full  glow  of  splendour  from  those  whom  fortune  has  treated  more  harshly, 
or  whether  that  to  have  risen  in  spite  of  calamity  is  as  honourable  to  their  fortune  as  it 
is  to  a  fortress  to  have  undergone  a  si^e, — however  this  be,  I  have  observed  that  such 
persons  never  fail  to  entertain  you  with  an  account  of  the  damage  they  sustain  1^  the 
hardness  of  the  times.  Ton  seldom  dine  at  a  well-supplied  table,  but  the  int«rvals 
between  the  champagne,  the  burgundy,  and  the  hock,  are  filled,  if  your  entertainer  be 
a  moused  man,  with  the  Ml  of  interest  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  investments  for 
cash,  which  is  therefore  lying  idle  on  his  bands ;  or,  if  he  be  a  landed  proprietor,  with 
a  wofol  detui  of  arrears  and  dimmi^ed  rents.  This  hath  its  efiects.  The  guests  sigh 
and  shake  tfadr  heads  in  e|deace  with  their  landlord,  look  on  the  sideboard  loaded  with 
plate,  sip  once  more  the  ritih  wines  which  flow  around  them  in  quick  drcnlalion,  and 
think  of  the  genuine  b«net<dence,  which,  thus  stinted  of  its  means,  still  lavishes  all  that 
it  yet  possesses  on  hospitality ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  flattering,  on  the  wealth,  which, 
undiminished  by  these  losses,  still  continues,  like  the  inexhaustible  hoard  of  the  generous 
Abonlcasem,  to  sustain,  without  impoverishment,  such  copious  drains. 
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This  querulous  humour,  however,  hath  its  limits,  like  to  the  conning  of  grievances, 
which  all  valetudinarians  know  is  a  most  fascinating  pastime,  so  long  as  there  is  nothing 
to  complain  of  but  chronic  complaints.  But  I  never  heard  a  man  whose  credit  was 
actually  verging  to  decay  talk  of  the  diminution  of  his  funds;  and  my  kind  and 
intelligent  physician  assures  me,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  those  afliicted  with  a  good 
rousing  fever,  or  any  such  active  disorder,  which 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
His  life  to  appropinque  an  end, 

to  make  their  agonies  the  subject  of  amusing  conversation. 

Having  deeply  considered  all  these  things,  I  am  no  longer  able  to  disguise  from  my 
readers,  that  I  am  neither  so  unpopular  nor  so  low  in  fortune,  as  not  to  have  my  share 
in  the  distresses  which  at  present  afflict  the  moneyed  and  landed  interests  of  these 
realms.  Your  authors  who  live  upon  a  mutton-chop  may  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to 
threepence  per  pound,  and,  if  they  have  children,  gratulate  themselves  that  the  peck- 
loaf  may  be  had  for  sixpence ;  but  we  who  belong  to  the  tribe  which  is  ruined  by  peace 
and  plenty — we  who  have  lands  and  beeves,  and  sell  what  these  poor  gleaners  must 
buy — we  are  driven  to  despair  by  the  very  events  which  would  make  all  Grub  Street 
illuminate  its  attics,  if  Grub  Street  could  spare  candle-ends  for  the  purpose.  I  therefore 
put  in  my  proud  claim  to  share  in  the  distresses  which  only  affect  the  wealthy ;  and 
write  myself  down,  with  Dogberry,  "  a  rich  fellow  enough,"  but  still  "  one  who  hath 
had  losses." 

With  the  same  generous  spirit  of  emulation,  I  have  had  lately  recourse  to  the  universal 
remedy  for  the  brief  impecuniosity  of  which  I  complain — a  brief  residence  in  a  southern 
climate,  by  which  I  have  not  only  saved  many  cart-loads  of  coals,  but  have  also  had  the 
pleasure  to  excite  general  sympathy  for  my  decayed  circumstances  among  those,  who, 
if  my  revenue  had  continued  to  be  spent  among  them,  would  have  cared  little  if  I  had 
been  hanged.  Thus,  while  I  drink  my  vin  ordinaire^  my  brewer  finds  the  sale  of  his 
small-beer  diminished — while  I  discuss  my  flask  of  cinq  francsy  my  modicum  of  port 
hangs  on  my  wine-merchant*s  hands — while  my  cdtelette  d-la-Maintenon  is  smoking  on 
my  plate,  the  mighty  sirloin  hangs  on  its  peg  in  the  shop  of  my  blue-aproned  friend  in 
the  village.  Whatever,  in  short,  I  spend  here,  is  missed  at  home ;  and  the  few  sous 
gained  by  the  gargon  perrvquiery  nay,  the  very  crust  I  give  to  his  little  bare-bottomed, 
red-eyed  poodle,  are  autant  de  perdu  to  my  old  friend  the  barber,  and  honest  Trusty, 
the  mastiff  dog  in  the  yard.  So  that  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  at  every  turn, 
that  my  absence  is  both  missed  and  moaned  by  those,  who  would  care  little  were  I  in 
my  coffin,  were  they  sure  of  the  custom  of  my  executors.  From  this  charge  of  self- 
seeking  and  indifference,  however,  I  solemnly  except  Trusty,  the  yard-dog,  whose 
courtesies  towards  me,  I  have  reason  to  think,  were  of  a  more  disinterested  character 
than  those  of  any  other  person  who  assisted  me  to  consume  the  bounty  of  the  Public. 

Alas !  the  advantage  of  exciting  such  general  sympathies  at  home  cannot  be  secured 
without  incurring  considerable  personal  inconvenience.  "  If  thou  wishest  me  to  weep, 
thou  must  first  shed  tears  thyself,"  says  Horace;  and,  truly,  I  could  sometimes  cry 
myself  at  the  exchange  I  have  made  of  the  domestic  comforts  which  custom  had 
rendered  necessaries,  for  the  foreign  substitutes  which  caprice  and  love  of  change  had 
rendered  fashionable.  I  cannot  but  confess  with  shame,  that  my  home-bred  stomach 
longs  for  the  genuine  steak,  after  the  fashion  of  Dolly's,  hot  from  the  gridiron,  brown 
without,  and  scarlet  when  the  knife  is  applied ;  and  that  all  the  delicacies  of  Very's 
cartej  with  his  thousand  various  orthographies  of  Biftwks  de  Alouton,  do  not  supply 
the  vacancy.  Then  my  mother's  son  cannot  learn  to  delight  in  thin  potations ;  and,  in 
these  days  when  malt  is  had  for  nothing,  I  am  convinced  that  a  double  straick  of  John 
Barleycorn  must  have  converted  "  the  poor  domestic  creature,  small-beer,"  into  a  liquor 
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twenty  times  more  generous  than  the  acid  unsubstantial  tipple,  which  here  bears  the 
honoured  name  of  wine,  though,  in  substance  and  qualities,  much  similar  to  your  Seine 
water.  Their  higher  wines,  indeed,  are  well  enough — there  is  nothing  to  except  against 
in  their  Chateau  Margout,  or  Sillery ;  yet  I  cannot  but  remember  the  generous  qualities 
of  my  sound  old  Oporto.  Nay,  down  to  the  gar^on  and  his  poodle,  though  they  are 
both  amusing  animals,  and  play  ten  thousand  monkey -tricks  which  are  diverting  enough, 
yet  there  was  more  sound  humour  in  the  wink  with  which  our  village  Packwood  used  to 
communicate  the  news  of  the  morning,  than  all  Antoine's  gambols  could  have  expressed 
in  a  week,  and  more  of  human  and  dog-like  sjinpathy  in  the  wag  of  old  Trusty's  tail, 
than  if  his  rival,  Teuton,  had  stood  on  his  hind-legs  for  a  twelvemonth. 

These  signs  of  repentance  come  perhaps  a  little  late,  and  I  own  (for  I  must  be  entirely 
candid  with  my  dear  friend  the  Public)  that  they  have  been  somewhat  matured  by  the 
perversion  of  my  niece  Christy  to  the  ancient  Popish  faith  by  a  certain  whacking  priest 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  marri^e  of  my  aunt  Dorothy  to  a  demi-solde  captain  of 
horse,  a  d-devant  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  who  would,  he  assures  us, 
have  been  a  Field-Marshal  by  this  time,  had  our  old  friend  Bonaparte  continued  to  live 
and  to  triumph.  For  the  matter  of  Christy,  I  must  own  her  head  had  been  so  fairly 
turned  at  Edinburgh  with  five  routs  a-night,  that,  though  I  somewhat  distrusted  the 
means  and  medium  of  her  conversion,  I  was  at  the  same  time  glad  to  see  that  she  took 
a  serious  thought  of  any  kind; — besides,  there  was  little  loss  in  the  matter,  for  the 
Convent  took  her  off  my  hands  for  a  very  reasonable  pension.  But  aunt  Dorothy's 
marriage  on  earth  was  a  very  different  matter  from  Christian's  celestial  espousals.  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  two  thousand  three-per-cents  as  much  lost  to  my  family  as  if 
the  sponge  had  been  drawn  over  the  national  slate — for  who  the  deuce  could  have  thought 
aunt  Dorothy  would  have  married?  Above  all,  who  would  have  thought  a  woman  of 
fifty  years'  experience  would  have  married  a  French  anatomy,  his  lower  branch  of  limbs 
corresponding  with  the  upper  branch,  as  if  one  pair  of  half-extended  compasses  had 
been  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the  top  of  another,  while  the  space  on  which  the 
hinges  revolved,  quite  sufficed  to  represent  the  body?  All  the  rest  was  mustache, 
pelisse,  and  calico  trowser.  She  might  have  commanded  a  Polk  of  real  Cossacks  in 
1815,  for  half  the  wealth  which  she  surrendered  to  this  military  scarecrow.  However, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  upon  the  matter,  especially  as  she  had  come  the  length  of 
quoting  Rousseau  for  sentiment — and  so  let  that  pass. 

Having  thus  expectorated  my  bile  against  a  land,  which  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very 
merry  land,  and  which  I  cannot  blame,  because  I  sought  it,  and  it  did  not  seek  me, 
I  come  to  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  this  Introduction,  and  which,  my  dearest 
Public,  if  I  do  not  reckon  too  much  on  the  continuance  of  your  favours,  (though,  to 
say  truth,  consistency  and  uniformity  of  taste  are  scarce  to  be  reckoned  upon  by  those 
who  court  your  good  graces,)  may  perhaps  go  far  to  make  me  amends  for  the  loss  and 
damage  I  have  sustained  by  bringing  aunt  Dorothy  to  the  country  of  thick  calves, 
slender  ankles,  black  mustaches,  bodiless  limbs,  (I  assure  you  the  fellow  is,  as  my  friend 

Lord  L said,  a  complete  giblet-pie,  all  legs  and  wings,)  and  fine  sentiments.     If 

she  had  taken  from  the  half-pay  hst,  a  ranting  Highlandman,  ay,  or  a  dashing  son  of 
Erin,  I  would  never  have  mentioned  the  subject ;  but,  as  the  affair  has  happened,  it  is 
scarce  possible  not  to  resent  such  a  gratuitous  plundering  of  her  own  lawful  heirs  and 
executors.  But  "be  hushed  my  dark  spirit!"  and  let  us  invite  our  dear  Public  to 
a  more  pleasing  theme  to  us,  a  more  interesting  one  to  others. 

By  dint  of  drinking  acid  tiff,  as  above  mentioned,  and  smoking  cigars,  in  which  I  am 
no  novice,  my  Public  are  to  be  informed,  that  I  gradually  sipp'd  and  smoked  myself 
into  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  un  komme  comme  il  faut^  one  of  the  few 
fine  old  specimens  of  nobility  who  are  still  to  be  found  in  France ;  who,  hke  mutilated 
statues  of  an  antiquated  and  obsolete  worship,  still  command  a  certain  portion  of  awe 

Vot.  VIII.  c 
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and  estimation  in  the  ejea  even  of  those  hj  whom  neither  one  nor  other  are  Toluntarily 
rendered. 

On  visiting  the  coffee-house  of  the  village,  I  was,  at  first, 
struck  with  the  singular  dignity  and  gravity  of  this  gentleman's 
manners,  his  sedulous  attachment  to  ahoea  and  stockings,  in 
contempt  of  half-boota  and  pantaloons,  the  croim  de  Saint  £ouu 
at  his  button-hole,  and  a  small  white  cockade  in  the  loup  of 
his  old-fashioned  «cAa&(U.  There  was  something  interesting  in 
his  whole  appearance;  and  besides,  his  gravity  among  the 
bvely  group  around  him,  seemed,  like  the  shade  of  a  tree  in 
the  glare  of  a  sunnj  landscape,  more  interesting  from  its  rarity. 
I  made  such  advances  towards  acqutuntance  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  place,  and  the  manners  of  the  country,  authorised 
— that  is  to  say,  I  drew  near  him,  smoked  niy  cigar  by  calm 
and  intermitted  puffs,  which  were  scarcely  visible,  and  asked 
him  those  few  questions  which  good-breeding  everywhere,  but  more  especially  in  France, 
permits  strangers  to  put,  without  hazarding  the  imputation  of  impertinence.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Hautlieu,  for  such  was  his  rank,  was  as  short  and  sententious  as  French  politeness 
permitted  —  he  answered  every  question,  but  proposed  nothing,  and  encouraged  no 
farther  inquiry. 

The  truth  was,  that^  not  very  accessible  to  foreigners  of  any  nation,  or  even  to  strangers 
among  his  own  countrymen,  the  Marquis  was  peculiarly  shy  towards  the  English. 
A  remnant  of  ancient  national  prejudice  might  dictate  this  feeling;  or  it  might  arise  from 
his  idea  that  they  ore  a  haughty,  purse-proud  people,  to  whom  rank,  united  with  strait- 
ened circumstances,  affords  as  much  subject  for  scorn  as  for  pity;  or,  finally,  when  he 
reflected  on  certain  recent  events,  he  might  perhaps  feel  mortified,  as  a  Frenchman,  even 
for  those  successes,  which  had  restored  his  master  to  the  throne,  and  himself  to  a 
diminished  property  and  dilapidated  chateau.  His  dislike,  however,  never  assumed 
a  more  active  form  than  that  of  alienation  from  English  society.  When  the  afbirs  of 
strangers  required  the  interposition  of  his  influence  in  their  behalf^  it  was  uniformly 
granted  with  the  courtesy  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  knew  what  is  due  to  himself  and 
to  national  hospitality. 

At  length,  by  some  chance,  the  Marquis  made  the  discovery,  that  the  new  frequenter 
of  his  ordinary  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  a  circumstance  which  told  mightily  in  my 
favour.  Some  of  his  own  ancestors,  he  informed  me,  had  been  of  Scottish  origin,  and 
he  believed  his  house  had  still  some  relations  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  province 
of  Honguisse,  in  that  country,  Tlie  connection  had  been  acknowledged  early  in  the  last 
century  on  Ix>th  sides,  and  lie  had  once  almost  determined,  during  his  exile,  (for  it  may 
be  Bupiwsed  that  the  Marquis  had  joined  the  ranks  of  Conde,  and  shared  oil  the  misfor- 
tunes and  distresses  of  emigration,)  to  claim  tlie  acquaintance  and  protection  of  hia 
Scottish  friends.  But,  after  all,  lie  said,  he  cared  not  to  present  himself  before  them  in 
circumstances  which  could  do  them  but  small  credit,  and  which  they  miglit  think  entailed 
some  little  burden,  perhaps  even  some  little  disgrace ;  so  that  he  thought  it  beat  to  trust 
in  Providence,  and  do  the  bpst  lie  could  for  liis  own  support.  What  that  was  I  never 
could  Icam ;  hut  I  am  sure  it  inferred  nothing  which  could  be  discreditable  to  the 
excellent  old  man,  who  held  fast  his  opinions  and  liis  loyalty,  through  good  and  bad 
repute,  till  time  restored  him,  aged,  indigent,  and  broken -spin  ted,  to  the  country  which 
he  had  left  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  health,  and  sobered  by  age  into  patience,  instead 
of  that  tone  of  high  resentment,  wliich  promised  speedy  vengeance  upon  those  who 
expelled  him.  I  might  have  laughed  at  some  points  of  the  Marquis's  character,  at  his 
prejudices,  particularly,  both  of  birth  and  politics,  if  I  had  known  him  under  more 
prosperous  circumstances ;  but,  situated  as  he  wan,  even  if  they  had  not  been  fair  and 
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honest  pr^udices,  turning  on  no  base  or  interested  motive,  one  must  have  respected  him 
as  we  respect  the  confessor  or  the  martjr  of  a  religion  wliich  is  not  entirely  our  own. 

^7  degrees  we  became  good  friends,  drank  our  coffee,  smoked  our  cigar,  and  took  our 
batfaroise  together,  for  more  than  six  weeks,  with  little  interruption  from  avocations  on 
either  side.  Having,  with  some  difficulty,  got  the  key-note  of  his  inquiries  concerning 
Scotland,  by  a  fortunate  conjecture  that  the  province  d'Hanguisse  could  only  be  our 
shire  of  Angus,  I  was  enabled  to  answer  the  most  of  his  queries  concerning  his  allies 
tliere  in  a  manner  more  or  less  satisfactory,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  Marquis 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  some  of  the  distinguished  families  in  that 
country^  than  I  could  possibly  have  ex[>ected. 

On  his  part,  his  satisfaction  at  our  intercourse  was  so  great,  that  he  at  length  wound 
himself  to  such  a  pitch  of  resolution,  as  to  invite  me  to  dine  at  the  Chateau  de  Hautlieu, 
well  deserving  the  name>  as  occupying  a  commanding  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
This  building  lay  about  three  miles  from  the  town  at  which  I  had  settled  my  temporary 
establishment ;  and  when  I  first  beheld  it,  I  could  easily  forgive  the  mortified  feelings 
which  the  owner  testified,  at  receiving  a  guest  in  the  asylum  which  he  liad  formed  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  his  fathers.  He  gradually,  with  much  gaiety,  which  yet 
evidently  covered  a  deeper  feeling,  prepared  me  for  the  sort  of  place  I  was  about  to  visit; 
and  for  this  he  had  full  opportunity  whilst  he  drove  me  in  his  little  cabriolet,  drawn  by 
a  large  heavy  Norman  horse,  towards  the  ancient  building. 

Its  remains  nm  along  a  beautiful  terrace  overhanging  the  river  Loire,  which  had  been 
formerly  laid  out  with  a  succession  of  flights  of  steps,  highly  ornamented  with  statues, 
rock-work,  and  other  artificial  embellishments,  descending  from  one  terrace  to  another, 
until  the  very  verge  of  the  river  was  attained.  All  this  architectural  decoration,  with 
its  accompanying  parterres  of  rich  fiowers  and  exotic  shrubs,  had,  many  years  since, 
given  place  to  the  more  profitable  scene  of  the  vine-dresser's  labours ;  yet  the  remains, 
too  massive  to  be  destroyed,  are  still  visible,  and,  with  the  various  artificial  slopes  and 
levels  of  the  high  bank,  bear  perfect  evidence  how  actively  Art  had  been  here  employed 
to  decorate  Nature. 

Few  of  these  scenes  are  now  left  in  perfection ;  for  the  fickleness  of  fashion  has 
accomplished  in  England  the  total  change  which  devastation  and  popular  fury  have 
produced  in  the  French  pleasure-grounds.  For  my  part,  I  am  contented  to  subscribe  to 
the  opinion  of  the  best  qualified  judge  of  our  time,*  who  thinks  we  have  carried  to  an 
extreme  our  taste  for  simplicity,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  stately  mansion 
requires  some  more  ornate  embellislmients  than  can  be  derived  from  the  meagre  accom- 
paniments of  grass  and  gravel.  A  highly  romantic  situation  may  be  degraded,  perhaps, 
by  an  attempt  at  such  artificial  ornaments ;  but  then,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
sites,  the  intervention  of  more  architectural  decoration  than  is  now  in  use,  seems  neces- 
sary to  redeem  the  naked  tameness  of  a  large  house,  placed  by  itself  in  the  midst  of  a 
lawn,  where  it  looks  as  much  unconnected  with  all  around,  as  if  it  had  walked  out  of 
town  upon  an  airing. 

How  the  taste  came  to  change  so  suddenly  and  absolutely,  is  rather  a  singular  circum- 
stance, unless  we  explain  it  on  the  same  principle  on  which  the  three  friends  of  the 
Father  in  Moliere's  comedy  recommend  a  cure  for  the  melancholy  of  his  daughter — that 
he  should  furnish  her  apartment,  namely,  with  paintings— with  tapestry — or  with  china, 
according  to  the  different  commodities  in  which  each  of  them  was  a  dealer.  Tried  by 
this  scale,  we  may  perhaps  discover,  that,  of  old,  the  arcliitect  laid  out  the  garden  and 
the  pleasure-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion,  and,  naturally  enough, 
displayed  his  own  ai't  there  in  statues  and  vases,  and  paved  terraces  and  flights  of  steps, 

*  See  Price's  Eisay  on  the  Picturesque,  in  many  passages ;  hut  I  would  particularize  the  beautiful  and  highly  poetical 
account  which  he  gives  of  his  own  feelings  on  destroying,  at  the  dictate  of  an  improver,  an  ancient  sequestrated  garden,  with 
it«  yew  hedges,  ornamented  iron  gates,  and  secluded  wilderness. 

C  2 
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with  ornamented  balustrades ;  while  the  gardeoer,  subordinate  in  rank,  endeavoured  to 
make  the  vegetable  kingdom  correspond  to  the  prevailing  taste,  and  eut  his  evergreens 
into  verdant  walls,  with  towers  and  battlements,  and  his  detached  trees  into  a  resem- 
blance of  statuary.  But  the  wheel  has  since  revolved,  so  as  to  place  the  landscape- 
gardener,  as  he  is  called,  almost  upon  a  level  with  tlie  architect ;  and  hence  a  liberal  and 
somewhat  violent  use  is  made  of  spade  and  pick-axe,  and  a  conversion  of  the  ostentatious 
labours  of  the  architect  into  aferme  orn&e,  as  little  different  from  the  simplicity  of  Nature^ 
Bs  displayed  in  the  surrounding  country,  as  the  comforts  of  convenient  and  cleanly  walks, 
imperiously  demanded  in  the  vicinage  of  a  gentleman's  i-e^idcnce  can  possibly  admit. 

To  return  from  this  digression, 
wl  ich  1  as  given  the  Marquis's  cabri- 
olet (its  act  V  ty  greatly  retarded  by 
the  downward  propens  lies  of  Jean 
Roast  beef  wl  ich  I  suppose  the 
Norman  horse  cursed  as  heartily  as 
his  countrvmen  of  old  tmie  execrated 
the  stol  d  obes  t>  of  a  Saxon  slave) 
time  to  ascend  the  h  11  by  a  winding 
cau^en  ay  now  much  broken,  we  came 
in  ■<  gl  t  of  a  long  range  of  roofless 
build  ngs,  connected  with  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Castle,  which  was 
totally  ruinous.  "  I  should  apologize" 
he  said,  "  to  you,  as  an  Englishman, 
for  the  taste  of  my  ancestors,  in  con- 
necting that  row  of  stables  with  the 
architecture  of  the  cliatcau.  I  know  in  your  country  it  is  usual  to  remove  them  to  some 
distance ;  but  my  family  had  an  hereditary  pride  in  horses,  and  were  fond  of  visiting 
them  more  frequendj  than  would  liave  been  convenient  if  they  had  been  kept  at  a  greater 
distance.  Before  the  Revolution,  I  had  thirty  fine  horses  in  that  ruinous  line  of  buildings." 
This  recollection  of  past  magnificence  escaped  from  him  accidentally,  for  he  was 
generally  sparing  in  alluding  to  his  former  opulence.  It  was  quietly  said,  without  any 
affectation  either  of  the  importance  attached  to  early  wealth,  or  as  demanding  sympathy 
for  its  having  passed  away.  It  awakened  unpleasing  reflections,  liowevcr,  and  we  were 
both  silent,  till,  from  a  partially  repaired  comer  of  what  had  been  a  porter's  lodge, 
a  lively  French  paifnanne,  with  eyes  as  black  as  jet,  and  as  brilliant  as  diamonds,  came 
out  with  a  smile,  wjiich  showed  a  set  of  teeth  that  duchesses  might  have  envied,  and  took 
the  reins  of  the  little  carriage." 

"  Madelon  must  be  groom  to-day,"  said  the  Ttlarquis,  af^r  graciously  nodding  in  return 
for  her  deep  reverence  to  Monsieur,  "for  her  husband  is  gone  to  market;  and  for 
La  Jeunesse,  he  is  almost  distracted  with  his  various  occupations. — Madelon,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  we  walked  forward  under  the  entrance-arch,  crowned  with  the  mutilated 
armorial  bearings  of  former  lords,  now  half-obscured  by  moss  and  rye-graas,  not  to 
mention  the  vagrant  branches  of  some  unpruncd  shrubs, — "Madelon  was  my  wife's 
god-daughter,  and  was  educated  to  be  fille-de-chainbre  to  mj  daughter." 

This  [lassing  intimation  that  he  was  a  widowed  husband  and  childless  father,  increased 
my  respect  for  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  to  whom  every  particular  attached  to  his 
present  situation  brought  doubtless  its  own  share  of  food  for  melancholy  reflection.  He 
proceeded,  after  the  pause  of  an  instant,  with  something  of  a  gayer  tone^ — "  You  will  be 
entertained  with  my  jxwr  La  Jeunesse,"  he  said,  "who,  by  the  way,  is  ten  years  older 
than  I  am" — (the  Manjuis  is  above  sixty) — "he  reminds  me  of  the  player  in  the 
Roman  Comique  who  acted  a  whole  play  in  his  own  proper  person — he  insists  on  being 
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maitre  dliotel,  maitre  de  cuisine,  valet-de-chambre,  a  wliole  suite  of  attendants  in  his 
own  poor  individuality.  He  sometimes  reminds  me  of  a  character  in  the  Bridle  of 
Lammermore,  which  you  must  have  read,  as  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  your  gem  de  lettres^ 
qxCon  appelle^je  croisy  le  Chevalier  Scott  J'* 

"  I  presume  you  mean  Sir  Walter  ?" 

"  Yes — the  same — ^the  same,"  answered  the  Marquis. 

We  were  now  led  away  from  more  painful  recollections ;  for  I  had  to  put  my  French 
friend  right  m  two  particulars.  In  the  first  I  prevailed  witli  difficulty;  for  the  Marquis, 
though  he  disliked  the  English,  yet,  having  been  three  months  in  London,  piqued 
himself  on  understanding  the  most  intricate  difficulties  of  our  language,  and  appealed  to 
every  dictionary,  from  Florio  downwards,  that  la  BHde  must  mean  the  Bridle.  Nay, 
80  sceptical  was  he  on  this  point  of  philology,  that,  when  I  ventured  to  liint  that  there 
was  nothing  about  a  bridle  in  the  whole  story,  he  with  great  composure,  and  bttle 
knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  laid  the  whole  blame  of  that  inconsistency  on  the  unfor- 
tunate author.  I  had  next  the  common  candour  to  inform  my  friend,  upon  grounds 
which  no  one  could  know  so  well  as  myself,  that  my  distingmshed  literary  countryman, 
of  whom  I  shall  always  speak  with  the  respect  his  talents  deserve,  was  not  responsible 
for  the  slight  works  which  the  humour  of  the  public  had  too  generously,  as  well  as  too 
rashly,  ascribed  to  him.  Surprised  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  even  might  have 
gone  farther,  and  clenched  the  negative  by  positive  evidence,  owning  to  my  entertainer 
that  no  one  else  could  possibly  have  written  these  works,  since  I  myself  was  the  author, 
when  I  was  saved  from  so  rash  a  comnutment  of  myself  by  the  calm  reply  of  the 
Marquis,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  these  sort  of  trifles  were  not  written  by  a  person  of 
condition.  "  We  read  them,"  he  said,  "  as  we  listen  to  the  pleasantries  of  a  comedian, 
or  as  our  ancestors  did  to  those  of  a  professed  family -jester,  with  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment, which,  however,  we  should  be  sorry  to  derive  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  has 
better  claims  to  our  society." 

I  was  completely  recalled  to  my  constitutional  caution  by  this  declaration;  and  became 
so  much  afraid  of  committing  myself,  that  I  did  not  even  venture  to  explain  to  my 
aristocratic  friend,  that  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  named  owed  his  advancement,  for 
aught  I  had  ever  heard,  to  certain  works  of  his,  which  may,  without  injury,  be  compared 
to  romances  in  rhyme. 

The  truth  is,  that,  amongst  some  other  unjust  prejudices,  at  which  I  have  already 
hinted,  the  Marquis  had  contracted  a  horror,  mingled  with  contempt,  for  ahnost  every 
species  of  author-craft,  slighter  than  that  which  compounds  a  folio  volume  of  law  or  of 
divinity,  and  looked  upon  the  author  of  a  romance,  novel,  fugitive  poem,  or  periodical 
piece  of  criticism,  as  men  do  on  a  venomous  reptile,  with  fear  at  once  and  with  loathing. 
The  abuse  of  the  press,  he  contended,  especially  in  its  lighter  departments,  had  poisoned 
the  whole  morality  of  Europe,  and  was  once  more  gradually  regaining  an  influence 
which  had  been  silenced  amidst  the  voice  of  war.  All  writers,  except  those  of  the 
largest  and  heaviest  calibre,  he  conceived  to  be  devoted  to  this  evil  cause,  from  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire  down  to  Pigault  le  Brun  and  the  author  of  the  Scotch  novels;  and  although 
he  admitted  he  read  them  pour  passer  le  temps,  yet,  like  Pistol  eating  his  leek,  it  was 
not  without  execrating  the  tendency,  as  he  devoured  the  story,  of  the  work  with  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Observing  this  peculiarity,  I  backed  out  of  the  candid  confession  which  my  vanity  had 
meditated,  and  engaged  the  Marquis  in  farther  remarks  on  the  mansion  of  his  ancestors 
"  There,"  he  said,  "  was  the  theatre  where  my  father  used  to  procure  an  order  for  the 
special  attendance  of  some  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  Comedie  Fran9oi8e,  when  the 
King  and  Madame  Pompadour  more  than  once  visited  him  at  this  place ; — yonder,  more 

*  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  passage  was  published  during  the  author's  incognito;  and,  as  Lucio 
expresses  it,  spoken  "  according  to  the  trick. '^ 
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to  the  centre,  was  the  Baron's  hall,  where  his  feudal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  when 
criminals  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Seigneur  or  his  bailiff;  for  we  had,  like  your  old 
Scottish  nobles,  the  right  of  pit  and  gallows,  or  fossa  cum  f urea,  as  the  civilians  term  it; 
— ^beneath  that  lies  the  Question-chamber,  or  apartment  for  torture ;  and  truly,  I  am 
sorry  a  right  so  liable  to  abuse  sliould  have  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  living 
creature.  But,"  he  added,  with  a  feeling  of  dignity  derived  even  from  the  atrocities 
which  his  ancestors  had  committed  beneath  the  grated  windows  to  which  he  pointed, 
"  such  IS  the  effect  of  superstition,  that,  to  this  day,  the  peasants  dare  not  approach  the 
dungeons,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  wrath  of  my  ancestors  had  perpetrated,  in  former 
times,  much  cruelty."  As  we  approached  the  window,  while  I  expressed  some  curiosity 
to  see  this  abode  of  terror,  there  arose  from  its  subterranean  abyss  a  shrill  shout  of 
laughter,  which  we  easily  detected  as  produced  by  a  group  of  playful  children,  who  had 
made  the  neglected  vaults  a  theatre,  for  a  joyous  romp  at  Colin  Maillard. 

The  Marquis  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  had  recourse  to  his  tahatihre;  but, 
recovering  in  a  moment,  observed,  these  were  Madelon's  children,  and  familiar  with  the 
supposed  terrors  of  the  subterranean  recesses.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  "  to  speak  the 
truth,  these  poor  children  have  been  born  after  the  period  of  supposed  illumination, 
which  dispelled  our  superstition  and  our  religion  at  once ;  and  this  bids  me  to  remind 
you,  that  this  is  a  jour  maigre.  The  Cure  of  the  parish  is  my  only  guest,  besides 
yourself,  and  I  would  not  voluntarily  offend  his  opinions.  Besides,"  he  continued,  more 
manfully,  and  throwing  off  his  restraint,  "adversity  has  taught  me  other  thoughts  on 
these  subjects  than  those  which  prosperity  dictated ;  and  I  thank  God  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  avow,  that  I  follow  the  observances  of  my  church," 

I  hastened  to  answer,  that,  though  they  might  differ  from  those  of  my  own,  I  had 
every  possible  respect  for  the  religious  rules  of  every  Christian  community,  sensible  that 
we  addressed  the  same  Deity,  on  the  same  grand  principle  of  salvation,  though  with 
different  forms ;  which  variety  of  worship,  had  it  pleased  the  Almighty  not  to  permit, 
our  observances  would  have  been  as  distinctly  prescribed  to  us  as  they  are  laid  down 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  Marquis  was  no  shaker  of  hands,  but  upon  the  present  occasion  he  grasped  mine, 
and  shook  it  kindly — the  only  mode  of  acquiescence  in  my  sentiments  which  perhaps  a 
zealous  Catholic  could,  or  ought  consistently  to  have  given  upon  such  an  occasion. 

This  circumstance  of  explanation  and  remark,  with  others  which  arose  out  of  the  view 
of  the  extensive  ruins,  occupied  us  during  two  or  three  turns  upon  the  long  terrace,  and 
a  seat  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration  in  a  vaulted  pavilion  of  freestone, 
decorated  with  the  Marquis's  armorial  bearings,  the  roof  of  which,  though  disjointed  in 
some  of  its  groined  arches,  was  still  solid  and  entire.  "  Here,"  said  he,  resuming  the 
tone  of  a  former  part  of  his  conversation,  "  I  love  to  sit,  either  at  noon,  when  the  alcove 
affords  me  shelter  from  the  heat,  or  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun's  beams  are  dying  on 
the  broad  face  of  the  Loire — here,  m  the  words  of  your  great  poet,  whom,  Frenchman  as 
I  am,  I  am  more  intimately  acquainted  with  than  most  Englishmen,  I  love  to  rest  myself, 

'  Shewing  the  code  of  sweet  and  hitter  fancy.'" 

Against  this  various  reading  of  a  well-known  passage  in  Shakespeare  I  took  care  to 
offer  no  protest ;  for  I  suspect  Shakespeare  would  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  so 
delicate  a  judge  as  the  Marquis,  had  I  proved  his  having  written  "  chewing  the  cud," 
according  to  all  other  authorities.  Besides,  I  had  had  enough  of  our  former  dispute 
having  been  long  convinced,  (though  not  till  ten  years  after  I  had  left  Edinburgh 
College,)  that  the  pith  of  conversation  does  not  consist  in  exhibiting  your  own  superior 
knowledge  on  matters  of  small  consequence,  but  in  enlarging,  improving,  and  correctino* 
the  information  you  possess,  by  the  authority  of  others.  I  therefore  let  the  Marquis 
shew  his  code  at  his  pleasure,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  entering  into  a  learned  and 
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well-informed  disquisirioQ  on  the  florid  style  of  architecture  introduced  into  Franee 
during  the  aeventeenth  century.  He  pointed  out  its  meritB  and  its  defects  with  consi- 
derable taste;  and  having  touched  on  topics  similar  to  those  upon  which  I  have  formerly 
digressed,  he  made  an  appeal  of  a  different  kind  in  their  favour,  founded  on  the  asaoda- 
tions  with  which  they  were  combined.  "  Who," 
he  smd,  "  would  willingly  destroy  the  terraces 
of  the  Chateau  of  Sully,  since  we  cannot  tread 
them  without  recallmg  the  image  of  that  states- 
man, alike  distinguished  for  severe  integrity  and 
for  strong  and  unerring  sagacity  of  mind?  Were 
theyau  inch  less  broad,  a  ton's  weightlessmassive, 
or  were  they  deprived  of  their  formality  by  the 
slightest  inflections,  could  we  suppose  them  to 
remain thesceneofhispatrioticrousings?  Would 
an  ordinary  root-house  be  a  fit  scene  for  the  Duke 
occupying  an  arm-ctuur,  and  his  Duchess  a  ta- 
bouret— teaehing  from  thence,  lessons  of  courage 
and  fidelity  to  hia  sons,— of  modesty  and  sub- 
mission to  bis  daughters,  ^-of  rigid  morality  to 
both ;  while  the  circle  of  yonng  noblesse  listened 
with  ears  attentive,  and  eyes  modestiy  fixed  on  '^^  ^ 

the  ground  in  a  standing  postore,  neither  replying 

nor  sitting  down,  without  the  express  command  of  their  prince  and  parent  ? — No, 
Monsieur,"  he  said,  with  enthusiasm ;  "  destroy  the  princely  pavilion  in  which  this 
edifying  family-scene  was  represented,  and  you  remove  from  the  mind  the  vraisem- 
blance,  the  veraci^,  of  the  whole  representation.  Or  can  your  mind  suppose  this  dis- 
tinguished peer  and  patriot  walking  in  ajardin  Anglou?  Why,  you  might  as  well 
fancy  him  dressed  with  a  blue  frock  and  white  waistcoat,  instead  of  his  Henri  Quatre 
coat  and  chajteau  A-plumet — Consider  how  he  could  have  moved  in  the  tortuous  maze 
of  what  you  have  called  a  feriM  orrUe,  with  his  usual  attendants  of  two  files  of  Swiss 
gnards  preceding,  and  the  same  number  following  him.  To  recall  his  figure,  with  hia 
beard — haut-de-chaioie*  d  canon,  united  to  his  doublet  by  ten  thousand  aiffuiUttes  and 
knots  of  ribbon,  you  could  not,  supposing  him  in  a  modem  jardin  Anglois,  distinguish 
the  picture  in  your  imagioation,  from  the  sketch  of  some  mad  old  man,  who  has  adopted 
the  humour  of  dressing  like  his  great -great -grandfather,  and  whom  a  party  of  gens- 
d'annes  were  conducting  to  the  Hdpital  dei  Font.  But  look  on  the  long  and  magni- 
ficent terrace,  if  it  yet  exists,  which  the  loyal  and  exalted  Sully  was  wont  to  make  the 
scene  of  his  solitary  walk  twice  a-day,  while  he  pondered  over  the  patriotic  schemes 
which  he  nourished  for  advancing  the  glory  of  France;  or  at  a  later,  and  more  sorrowful 
period  of  life,  brooded  over  the  memory  of  his  murdered  master,  and  the  fate  of  his 
distracted  country ; — throw  in  that  noble  background  of  arcades,  vases,  images,  urns,  and 
whatever  could  express  the  vicinity  of  a  ducal  palace,  and  the  landscape  becomes 
consistent  at  once.  The  factionnairet,  with  their  harquebusses  ported,  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  long  and  level  walk,  intimate  the  presence  of  the  feudal  prince ;  while 
the  same  is  more  clearly  shewn  by  the  guard  of  honour  which  precede  and  follow  him, 
their  halberds  carried  upright,  their  mien  martial  and  stately,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy,  yet  moved,  as  it  were,  with  the  same  soul  as  their  princely  superior — teaching 
their  steps  to  attend  upon  his,  marching  as  he  marches,  halting  as  he  halts,  accommo- 
dating their  pace  even  to  the  slight  irregularities  of  pause  and  advance  dictated  by  the 
finctnations  of  his  reverie,  and  wheeling  with  military  precision  before  and  behind  him, 
who  seems  the  centre  and  animating  principle  of  their  armed  files,  as  the  heart  gives  life 
■nd  energy  to  the  human  body.     Or,  if  you  smile,"  added  the  Marquis,  looking  doubt- 
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fully  on  my  countenance,  "at  a  promenade  so  inconsistent  with  the  light  freedom  of 
modern  manners,  could  you  bring  your  mind  to  demolish  that  other  terrace  trod  by  the 
fascinating  Marchioness  de  Sevigne,  with  which  are  united  so  many  recollections  con- 
nected with  passages  in  her  enchanting  letters?" 

A  little  tired  of  this  disquisition,  which  the  Marquis  certainly  dwelt  upon  to  exalt  the 
natural  beauties  of  his  own  terrace,  which,  dilapidated  as  it  was,  required  no  such 
formal  recommendation,  I  informed  my  companion,  that  I  had  just  received  from 
England  a  journal  of  a  tour  made  m  the  South  of  France  by  a  young  Oxonian  friend  of 
mine,  a  poet,  a  draughtsman,  and  a  scholar, — in  which  he  giv^  such  an  animated  and 
interesting  description  of  the  Chateau-Grignan,  the  dwelling  of  Madame  de  Sevign^'s 
beloved  daughter,  and  frequently  the  place  of  her  own  residence,  that  no  one  who  ever 
read  the  book  would  be  within  forty  mile^  of  the  same,  without  going  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  spot.  The  Marquis  smiled,  seemed  very  much  pleased,  and  asked  the  title  at  length 
of  the  work  in  question ;  and  writing  down  to  my  dictation,  "  An  Itinerary  of  Provence 
and  the  Rhone,  made  during  the  year  1819 ;  by  John  Hughes,  A.M,,  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,"— observed,  he  could  now  purchase  no  books  for  the  chateau,  but  would 
recommend  that  the  Itineraire  should  be  commissioned  for  the  library  to  which  he  was 
abonne  in  the  neighbouring  town.  "  And  here,"  he  said,  "  comes  the  Cure,  to  save  us 
farther  disquisition ;  and  I  see  La  Jeunesse  gliding  round  the  old  portico  on  the  terrace, 
with  the  purpose  of  ringing  the  dinner-bell — a  most  unnecessary  ceremony  for  assembling 
three  persons,  but  which  it  would  break  the  old  man's  heart  to  forego.  Take  no  notice  of 
him  at  present,  as  he  wishes  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  inferior  departments  incognito ; 
when  the  bell  has  ceased  to  sound,  he  will  blaze  forth  on  us  in  the  character  of  major- 
domo." 

As  the  Marquis  spoke,  we  had  advanced  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Chateau, 
which  was  the  only  part  of  the  edifice  that  remained  still  habitable. 

"  The  Bande  NoirCy"  said  the  Marquis,  "  when  they  pulled  the  rest  of  the  house  to 
pieces,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead,  timber,  and  other  materials,  have,  in  their  ravages,  done 
me  the  undesigned  favour  to  reduce  it  to  dimensions  better  fitting  the  circumstances  of 
the  owner.  There  is  enough  of  the  leaf  left  for  the  caterpillar  to  coil  up  his  chrysalis 
in,  and  what  needs  he  care  though  reptiles  have  devoured  the  rest  of  the  bush  ? " 

As  he  spoke  thus,  we  reached  the  door,  at  which  La  Jeunesse  appeared,  with  an  air 
at  once  of  prompt  service  and  deep  respect,  and  a  countenance,  which,  though  puckered 
by  a  thousand  wrinkles,  was  ready  to  answer  the  first  good-natured  word  of  his  master 
with  a  smile,  which  shewed  his  white  set  of  teeth  firm  and  fair,  in  despite  of  age  and 
suffering.  His  clean  silk  stockings,  washed  till  their  tint  had  become  yellowish — his 
cue  tied  with  a  rosette — the  thin  gray  curl  on  either  side  of  his  lank  cheek — the  pearl 
coloured  coat,  without  a  collar — the  sohtaire,  the  jnbot,  the  ruffles  at  the  wrist,  and  the 
chapeau'bras — all  announced  that  La  Jeunesse  considered  the  arrival  of  a  guest  at  the 
Chateau  as  an  unusual  event,  which  was  to  be  met  with  a  corresponding  display  of 
magnificence  and  parade  on  Ids  part. 

As  I  looked  at  the  faithful  though  fantastic  follower  of  his  master,  who  doublless 
inherited  his  prejudices  as  well  as  his  cast-clothes,  I  could  not  but  own,  in  my  own 
mind,  the  resemblance  pointed  out  by  the  Marquis  betwixt  him  and  my  own  Caleb,  the 
trusty  squire  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  But  a  Frenchman,  a  Jack-of-all-trades 
by  nature,  can,  with  much  more  ease  and  suppleness,  address  himself  to  a  variety  of 
services,  and  suffice  in  his  own  person  to  discharge  them  all,  than  is  possible  for  the 
formality  and  slowness  of  a  Scotchman.  Superior  to  Caleb  in  dexterity,  though  not  in 
zeal.  La  Jeunesse  seemed  to  multiply  himself  with  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and 
discharged  his  several  tasks  with  such  promptitude  and  assiduity,  that  farther  attendance 
than  his  was  neither  missed  nor  wished  for. 

The  dinner,  in  particular,  was  exquisite.     The  soup,  although  bearing  the  term  of 
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maigrSj  which  Englishmen  use  in  scorn,  was  most  delicately  flavoured,  and  the  matelot 
of  pike  and  eels  reconciled  me,  though  a  Scottishman,  to  the  latter.  There  was  even 
a  petit  plat  of  houiUi  for  the  heretic,  so  exquisitely  dressed  as  to  retain  all  the  juices, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  so  thoroughly  tender,  that  nothmg  could  be  more  delicate. 
The  potage^  with  another  small  dish  or  two,  were  equally  well  arrano:ed.  But  what  the 
old  maitre  d'hotel  valued  himself  upon  as  something  superb,  smiling  with  self-satisfaction, 
and  in  enjoyment  of  my  surprise,  as  he  placed  it  on  the  table,  was  an  immense  assiette 
of  spinage,  not  smoothed  into  a  uniform  surface,  as  by  our  uninaugurated  cooks  upon 
your  side  of  the  water,  but  swelling  into  hills,  and  declining  into  vales,  over  which 
swept  a  gallant  stag,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  a  noble  field  of 
horsemen  with  bugle-horns,  and  whips  held  upright,  and  brandished  after  the  manner  of 
broad-swords — hounds,  huntsmen,  and  stag,  being  all  very  artificially  cut  out  of  toasted 
bread.  Enjoying  the  praises  which  I  ftuled  not  to  bestow  on  this  chef  d*oeuvrey  the  old 
man  acknowledged  it  had  cost  the  best  part  of  two  days  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and 
added,  giving  honour  where  honour  was  due,  that  an  idea  so  brilliant  was  not  entirely 
his  own,  but  that  Monsieur  himself  had  taken  the  trouble  to  give  him  several  valuable 
hints,  and  even  condescended  to  assist  m  the  execution  of  some  of  the  most  capital 
figures.  The  Marquis  blushed  a  little  at  this  eclaircissement,  which  he  might  probably 
have  wished  to  suppress,  but  acknowledged  he  had  wished  to  surprise  me  with  a  scene 
from  the  popular  poem  of  my  country,  Miladi  Lac.  I  answered,  that  so  splendid  a 
cortege  much  more  resembled  a  grand  chasse  of  Louis  Quatorze  than  of  a  poor  King 
of  Scotland,  and  that  the  paysage  was  rather  like  Fountainbleau  than  the  wilds  of 
Callender.  He  bowed  graciously  in  answer  to  this  compliment,  and  acknowledged  that 
recollections  of  the  costume  of  the  old  French  Court,  when  in  its  splendour,  might  have 
misled  his  imagination — and  so  the  conversation  passed  on  to  other  matters. 

Our  dessert  was  exquisite — the  cheese,  the  fruits,  the  salad,  the  olives,  the  cemeaux^ 
and  the  delicious  white  wine,  each  in  their  way  were  impayahles;  and  the  good  Marquis, 
with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction,  observed,  that  his  guest  did  sincere  homage  to  their 
merits.  "After  all,"  he  said,  "and  yet  it  is  but  confessing  a  foolish  weakness — but, 
after  all,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  feeling  myself  equal  to  offering  a  stranger  a  sort  of 
hospitality  which  seems  pleasing  to  him.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  entirely  out  of  pride 
that  we  pauvres  revenants  live  so  very  retired,  and  avoid  the  duties  of  hospitality.  It 
is  true,  that  too  many  of  us  wander  about  the  halls  of  our  fathers,  rather  like  ghosts  of 
their  deceased  proprietors,  than  like  bving  men  restored  to  their  own  possessions— yet 
it  is  ratlier  on  your  account,  than  to  spare  our  own  feelings,  that  we  do  not  cultivate  the 
society  of  our  foreign  visiters.  We  have  an  idea  that  your  opulent  nation  is  particularly 
attached  to  Jaste  and  to  grande  chkre — to  your  ease  and  enjoyment  of  every  kind ;  and 
the  means  of  entertainment  left  to  us  are,  in  most  cases,  so  limited,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
totally  precluded  from  such  expense  and  ostentation.  No  one  wishes  to  offer  his  best 
where  he  has  reason  to  think  it  will  not  give  pleasure ;  and,  as  many  of  you  publish 
your  journals.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  would  not  probably  be  much  gratified,  by  seeing 
the  poor  dinner  which  he  was  able  to  present  to  Milord  Anglois  put  upon  permanent 
record." 

I  interrupted  the  IVIarquis,  that,  were  I  to  wish  an  account  of  my  entertainment 
published,  it  would  be  only  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  very  best  dinner 
I  ever  had  eaten  in  my  life.  He  bowed  in  return,  and  presumed  "  that  I  either  differed 
much  from  the  national  taste,  or  the  accounts  of  it  were  greatly  exaggerated.  He  was 
particularly  obliged  to  me  for  shewing  the  value  of  the  possessions  which  remained  to 
him.  The  useful,"  he  said,  "had  no  doubt  survived  the  sumptuous  at  Hautlieu  as 
elsewhere.  Grottoes,  statues,  curious  conservatories  of  exotics,  temple  and  tower,  had 
gone  to  the  ground ;  but  the  vineyard,  the  potageVy  the  orchard,  the  etang,  still  existed ; 
and  once  more  he  expressed  himself  happy  to  find,  that  their  combined  productions  could 
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make  what  even  a  Briton  accepted  as  a  tolerable  meal.  I  only  hope,"  he  continaed, 
"  that  you  will  convince  me  your  compliments  are  sincere,  by  accepting  the  hospitality 
of  the  Chateau  de  Hautlieu  as  often  as  better  engagements  will  permit  during. your  stay 
in  this  neighbourhood." 

I  readily  promised  to  accept  an  invitation  offered  with  such  grace,  as  to  make  the 
guest  appear  the  person  conferring  the  obligation. 

The  conversation  then  changed  to  the  history  of  the  Chateau  and  its  vicinity — a 
subject  which  was  strong  ground  to  the  Marquis,  though  he  was  no  great  antiquary, 
and  even  no  very  profound  historian,  when  other  topics  were  discussed.  The  Cure, 
however,  chanced  to  be  botli,  and  withal  a  very  conversible  pleasing  man,  with  an  air 
of  privenance^  and  ready  civility  of  communication,  which  I  have  found  a  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  whether  they  are  well-informed  or  otherwise.  It 
was  from  him  that  I  learned  there  still  existed  the  remnant  of  a  fine  library  m  the 
Chateau  de  Hautlieu.  The  Marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  the  Cure  gave  me  this 
intimation,  looked  to  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  displayed  the  same  sort  of  petty 
embarrassment  which  he  had  been  unable  to  suppress  when  La  Jeunesse  blabbed  some- 
thing of  his  interference  with  the  arrangements  of  the  amine.  "  I  should  be  happy  to 
shew  the  books,"  he  said,  *'  but  they  are  in  such  a  wild  condition,  so  dismantled,  that 
I  am  ashamed  to  exhibit  them  to  any  one." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Cure,  "  you  know  you  permitted  the  great  English 
Bibliomaniac,  Dr.  Dibdin,  to  consult  your  curious  reliques,  and  you  know  how  highly 
he  spoke  of  them." 

"  What  could  I  do,  my  dear  friend  ?"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  the  good  Doctor  had  heard 
some  exaggerated  account  of  these  remnants  of  what  was  once  a  library — he  had 
stationed  himself  in  the  auherge  below,  determined  to  carry  his  point  or  die  under  the 
walls.  I  even  heard  of  his  taking  the  altitude  of  the  turret,  in  order  to  provide  scaling- 
ladders.  You  would  not  have  had  me  reduce  a  respectable  divine,  though  of  another 
church,  to  such  an  act  of  desperation  ?     I  could  not  have  answered  it  in  conscience." 

"  But  you  know,  besides,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  continued  the  Cure,  "  that  Dr.  Dibdin 
was  so  much  grieved  at  the  dilapidation  your  library  had  sustained,  that  he  avowedly 
envied  the  powers  of  our  church,  so  much  did  he  long  to  lanch  an  anathema  at  the 
heads  of  the  perpetrators." 

"  His  resentment  was  in  proportion  to  his  disappointment,  I  suppose,"  said  our 
entertainer. 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  Cure ;  "  for  he  was  so  enthusiastic  on  the  value  of  what  remains, 
that  I  am  convinced  nothing  but  your  positive  request  to  the  contrary  prevented  the 
Chateau  of  Hautlieu  occupying  at  least  twenty  pages  in  that  splendid  work  of  which 
he  sent  us  a  copy,  and  which  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  zeal  and  erudition." 

"  Dr.  Dibdin  is  extremely  polite,"  said  the  Marquis ;  "  and  when  we  have  had  our 
coffee — here  it  comes — we  will  go  to  the  turret ;  and  I  hope,  as  Monsieur  has  not  de- 
spised my  poor  fare,  so  he  will  pardon  the  state  of  my  confused  library,  while  I  shall  be 
equally  happy  if  it  can  afford  any  thing  which  can  give  him  amusement  Indeed,"  he 
added,  "were  it  otherwise,  you,  my  good  father,  have  every  right  over  books,  which, 
without  your  intervention,  would  never  have  returned  to  the  owner." 

Although  this  additional  act  of  courtesy  was  evidently  wrested  by  the  importunity  of 
the  Cure  from  his  reluctant  friend,  whose  desire  to  conceal  the  nakedness  of  the  land, 
and  the  extent  of  his  losses,  seemed  always  to  struggle  with  his  disposition  to  be  obliging, 
I  could  not  help  accepting  an  offer,  which,  in  strict  politeness,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have 
refused.  But  then  the  remains  of  a  collection  of  such  curiosity  as  had  given  to  our 
bibliomaniacal  friend  the  desire  of  leading  the  forlorn  hope  in  an  escalade— it  would  have 
been  a  desperate  act  of  self-denial  to  have  declined  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  La  Jeu- 
nesse brought  coffee,  such  as  we  only  taste  on  the  continent,  upon  a  salver,  covered  with 
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a  napkin,  that  it  might  be  censk  for  silver ;  and  chasse-caffe  from  Martinique,  on  a  small 
waiter,  which  was  certainly  so.  Our  repast  thus  finished,  the  Marquis  led  me  up  an 
escalier  derobe,  into  a  very  large  and  well-proportioned  saloon,  of  nearly  one  himdred  feet 
in  length ;  but  so  waste  and  dilapidated,  that  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  ground,  lest  my  kind 
entertainer  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to  apologize  for  tattered  pictures  and  torn 
tapestry ;  and,  worse  than  both,  for  casements  that  had  yielded,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
to  the  boisterous  blast. 

"  We  have  contrived  to  make  the  turret  something  more  habitable,"  said  the  Marquis, 
as  he  moved  hastily  through  this  chamber  of  desolation.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  was  the  picture 
gallery  in  former  times,  and  in  the  boudoir  beyond,  which  we  now  occupy  as  a  book- 
doset,  were  preserved  some  curious  cabinet  paintings,  whose  small  size  required  that  they 
should  be  viewed  closely." 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  aside  a  portion  of  the  tapestry  I  have  mentioned,  and  we  entered 
the  room  of  which  he  spoke. 

It  was  octangular,  corresponding  to  the  external  shape  of  the  turret  whose  interior  it 
occupied.  Four  of  the  sides  had  latticed  windows,  commanding  each,  from  a  different 
point,  the  most  beautiful  prospect  over  the  majestic  Loire,  and  the  adjacent  country  through 
which  it  winded ;  and  the  casements  were  filled  with  stained  glass,  through  two  of  which 
streamed  the  lustre  of  the  setting  sun,  shewing  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  religious  emblems 
and  armorial  bearings,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  look  at  with  an  undazzled  eye ; 
but  the  other  two  windows,  from  which  the  sun-beams  had  passed  away,  could  be  closely 
examined,  and  plainly  shewed  that  the  lattices  were  glazed  with  stained  glass,  which  did 
not  belong  to  them  originally,  but,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  the  profaned  and  desecrated 
chapel  of  the  Castle.  It  had  been  the  amusement  of  the  Marquis,  for  several  months,  to 
accomplish  this  rifacdamento,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Curate,  and  the  all-capable 
La  Jeunesse ;  and  though  they  had  only  patched  together  fragments,  which  were  in  many 
places  very  minute,  yet  the  stained  glass,  till  examined  very  closely,  and  with  the  eye  of 
an  antiquaiy,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

The  sides  of  the  apartment,  not  occupied  by  the  lattices,  were  (except  the  space  for  the 
small  door)  fitted  up  with  presses  and  shelves,  some  of  walnut  tree,  curiously  carved,  and 
brought  to  a  dark  colour  by  time,  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  ripe  chestnut,  and  partly  of 
common  deal,  employed  to  repair  and  supply  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  violence  and 
devastation.  On  these  shelves  were  deposited  the  wrecks,  or  rather  the  precious  relics, 
of  a  most  splendid  library. 

The  Marquis's  father  had  been  a  man  of  information,  and  his  grandfather  was  famous, 
even  in  the  Court  of  Louis  XTV.,  where  literature  was  in  some  degree  considered  as  the 
fashion,  for  the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Those  two  proprietors,  opulent  in  their 
fortunes,  and  liberal  in  the  indulgence  of  their  taste,  had  made  such  additions  to  a  curious 
old  Grothic  library,  which  had  descended  from  their  ancestors,  that  there  were  few  collec- 
tions in  France  which  could  be  compared  to  that  of  Hautlieu.  It  had  been  completely 
dispersed,  in  consequence  of  an  ill-judged  attempt  of  the  present  Marquis,  in  1790,  to 
defend  his  Chateau  against  a  revolutionary  mob.  Luckily,  the  Cur6,  who,  by  his  chari- 
table and  moderate  conduct,  and  his  evangelical  virtues,  possessed  much  interest  among 
the  neighbouring  peasantry,  prevailed  on  many  of  them  to  buy,  for  the  petty  sum  of  a  few 
sous,  and  sometimes  at  the  vulgar  rate  of  a  glass  of  brandy,  volumes  which  had  cost  large 
sums,  but  which  were  carried  off  in  mere  spite  by  the  rufiians  who  pillaged  the  castle. 
He  himself  also  had  purchased  as  many  of  the  books  as  his  funds  could  possibly  reach, 
and  to  his  care  it  was  owing  that  they  were  restored  to  the  turret  in  which  I  found  them. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  good  Cure  had  some  pride  and  pleasure  m  shewing 
the  collection  to  strangers. 

In  spite  of  odd  volumes,  imperfections,  and  all  the  other  mortifications  which  an  amateur 
encounters  in  looking  through  an  ill-kept  library,  there  were  many  articles  in  that  of 
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Hautlieo,  calculated,  as  Baycs  says,  "to  elevate  and  surprise  "  tlie  bibliomauiac.  There 
were, 

"  The  null  rue  loluiiH,  deck  with  UTDiih'd  ggid," 

as  Dr.  Femer  feelingly  sings — curious  and  richly  painted  missals,  manuscripts  of  1380, 
1320,  and  even  earber,  and  works  in  Gothic  type,  pnnted  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  But  of  these  I  intend  to  give  a  more  detailed  account,  should  the  Ifarquis 
grant  his  permission. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that,  delighted  with  the  day  I  had  spCnt  at 
Hautlieu,  I  frequently  repeated  my  visit,  and  that  the  key  of  the  octangular  tower  waa 
always  at  my  command.  In  those  hours  I  became  deeply  enamoured  of  a  part  of  French 
history,  which,  although  most  important  to  that  of  Euroiw  at  lai^,  and  illustrated  by  an 
inimitable  old  tiistorian,  I  had  never  sutRciently  studied.  At  the  same  time,  to  gratify  the 
feelings  of  my  excellent  host,  I  occupied  myself  occasionally  with  some  family  memorials, 
which  had  fortunately  been  pre3er\-ed,  and  which  contained  some  curious  particular» 
respecting  the  connection  with  Scotland,  which  first  found  me  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Marquis  de  Hautlieu. 

I  pondered  on  these  tilings,  more  meo,  until  my  return  to  Britain,  to  beef  and  se«-coal 
fires,  a  change  of  residence  whieh  took  place  since  I  drew  up  these  Glallic  reminiscences. 
At  length,  the  result  of  my  meditations  took  the  form  of  which  my  readers,  if  not  startled 
by  this  preface,  will  presently  be  enabled  to  judge.  Should  the  Public  receive  it  vrith 
favour,  I  shall  not  regret  having  been  for  a  short  time  an  Absentee. 


The  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  prepared  a  train  of  future  ' 

iventfl,  that  ended  by  raising  France  to  that  state  of  formidable  power, 

J  whieh  hna  ever  since  been,  from  time  to  time,  the  principal  object  of  i 

I  jealousy  to  the  other  European  nations.     Before  that  period,  she  had  P 

1  to  Btru^le  for  her  very  existence  with  the  English,  already  posseaged  I 

of  her  fairest  provinces ;  while  tie  utmost  exertions  of  her  King, 
I   and  the  gallantry  of  her  people,  could  scarcely  protect  the  remainder  ,-( 
I  from  a  foreign  yoke.     Nor  was  this  her  sole  danger.     The  princes  B 

a  possessed  the  grand  tiefa  of  the  crown,  and.  In  particular,  the  Hl^lH 
'  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagiie,  had  come  to  wear  their  feudal  ^ 
bonds  so  lightly,  that  they  had  no  scruple  in  lifting   the  atandanl  ^ 
»|i^^  against  their  liege  and  sovereign  lord,  the  King  of  France,  ot 
HI  H  glightpst  pretenee.     When  at  peace,  they  reigned  as  absolute  princes  I 
!■  H  in  thi'ir  own  provinces:  and   the   House  of  Biirfjundy,  possessed  ofl 
^^•^^  the  ilinti-iti  so  culled,  together  witlj  tho  fairu^t  uiiil  r'whent  pari  of 
flanden,  was  itself  bo  wealthy,  and  so  powerful,  as  to  yield  nothing  to  the  crown,  either 
in  fpleodour  or  in  strength. 

In  imitation  of  the  grand  feudatories,  each  inferior  vassal  of  the  crown  assumed  as 
mach  independenc*  as  bis  distance  from  the  sovereign  power,  the  extent  of  his  fief,  or 
the  strength  of  his  chateau,  enabled  him  to  maintain  ;  and  these  petty  tyrants,  no  longer 
amenable  to  the  exercise  of  the  law,  perpetrated  with  impunity  the  wildest  excesses 
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of  fantastic  oppression  and  cruelty.  In  Anvergne  alone^  a  repcurt  was  made  of  more 
than  three  hundred  of  these  independent  nobles,  to  whom  incest,  mordery  and  rapine^ 
were  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  actions. 

Besides  these  evils,  another,  springing  out  of  the  long-continued  wars  betwixt  the 
French  and  Engbsh,  added  no  small  misery  to  this  distracted  kingdom.  NumeroDS 
bodies  of  soldiers,  collected  into  bands,  under  officers  chosen  by  themselves,  from  among 
the  bravest  and  most  successful  adventurers,  had  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  France 
out  of  the  refuse  of  all  other  countries.  These  hireling  combatants  sold  their  swords 
for  a  time  to  the  best  bidder ;  and,  when  such  service  was  not  to  be  had,  they  made  war 
on  their  own  account,  seizing  castles  and  towers,  which  they  used  as  the  places  of  their 
retreat, — making  prisoners,  and  ransoming  them, — exacting  tribute  from  the  open  vil- 
lages, and  the  coimtry  around  them, — and  acquiring,  by  every  species  of  rapine,  the 
appropriate  epithets  of  Tondeurs  and  JScorcheurs,  that  is,  Clippers  and  Flayers, 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  and  miseries  arising  from  so  distracted  a  state  of  public 
affairs,  reckless  and  profuse  expense  distinguished  the  courts  of  the  lesser  nobles,  as  well 
as  of  the  superior  princes ;  and  their  dependents,  in  imitation,  expended  in  rude,  but 
magnificent  display,  the  wealth  which  they  extorted  from  the  people.  A  tone  of 
romantic  and  chivalrous  gallantry  (which,  however,  was  often  disgraced  by  unbounded 
license)  characterized  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes ;  and  the  language  of  knight- 
errantry  was  yet  used,  and  its  observances  followed,  though  the  pure  spirit  of  honourable 
love,  and  benevolent  enterprise,  which  it  inculcates,  had  ceased  to  qualify  and  atone  for 
its  extravagances.  The  jousts  and  tournaments,  the  entertainments  and  revels,  which 
each  petty  court  displayed,  invited  to  France  every  wandering  adventurer ;  and  it  was 
seldom  that,  when  arrived  there,  he  failed  to  employ  his  rash  courage,  and  headlong  spirit 
of  enterprise,  in  actions  for  which  his  happier  native  country  afforded  no  free  stage. 

At  this  period,  and  as  if  to  save  this  fair  realm  from  the  various  woes  with  which  it 
was  menaced,  the  tottering  throne  was  ascended  by  Louis  XI.,  whose  character,  evil  as 
it  was  in  itself,  met,  combated,  and  m  a  great  degree  neutralized,  the  mischiefs  of  the 
time — as  poisons  of  opposing  qualities  are  said,  in  ancient  books  of  medicine,  to  have 
the  power  of  counteracting  each  other. 

Brave  enough  for  every  useful  and  political  purpose,  Louis  had  not  a  spark  of  that 
romantic  valour,  or  of  the  pride  generally  associated  with  it,  which  fought  on  for  the 
point  of  honour,  when  the  point  of  utility  had  been  long  gained.  Calm,  crafty,  and 
profoundly  attentive  to  his  own  interest,  he  made  every  sacrifice,  both  of  pride  and 
passion,  which  could  interfere  with  it.  He  was  careful  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments 
and  purposes  from  all  who  approached  him,  and  frequently  used  the  expressions,  "  that 
the  king  knew  not  how  to  reign,  who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble ;  and  that,  for  himself, 
if  he  thought  his  very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would  throw  it  into  the  fire."  No  man 
of  his  own,  or  of  any  other  time,  better  understood  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  frailties 
of  others,  and  when  to  avoid  gi^ang  any  advantage  by  the  untimely  indulgence  of 
his  own. 

He  was  by  nature  vindictive  and  cruel,  even  to  the  extent  of  finding  pleasure  in  the 
frequent  executions  which  he  commanded.  But,  as  no  touch  of  mercy  ever  induced 
liim  to  spare,  when  he  could  with  safety  condemn,  so  no  sentiment  of  vengeance  ever 
stimulated  him  to  a  premature  violence.  He  seldom  sprung  on  his  prey  till  it  was 
fairly  within  his  grasp,  and  till  all  hope  of  rescue  was  vain ;  and  his  movements  were 
so  studiously  disgmsed,  that  liis  success  was  generally  what  first  announced  to  the  world 
the  object  he  had  been  manojuvring  to  attain. 

In  like  manner,  the  avarice  of  Louis  gave  way  to  apparent  profusion,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  bribe  the  favourite  or  minister  of  a  rival  prince  for  averting  any  impending 
attack,  or  to  break  up  any  alliance  confederated  against  him.  He  was  fond  of  license 
and  pleasure ;  but  neither  beauty  nor  the  chase,  though  both  were  ruling  passions,  ever 
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withdrew  him  from  the  most  regular  attendance  to  public  business  and  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom.  His  knowledge  of  mankind  was  profound,  and  he  had  sought  it  in  the  private 
walks  of  life,  in  which  he  often  personally  mingled ;  and,  though  naturally  proud  and 
haughty,  he  hesitated  not,  with  an  inattention  to  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  society  which 
was  then  thought  something  portentously  unnatural,  to  raise  from  the  lowest  rank  men 
whom  he  employed  on  the  most  important  duties,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  choose  them, 
that  he  was  rarely  disappointed  in  their  qualities. 

Yet  there  were  contradictions  in  the  character  of  this  artful  and  able  monarch ;  for 
human  nature  is  rarely  uniform.  Himself  the  most  false  and  insincere  of  mankind, 
some  of  the  greatest  errors  of  his  life  arose  from  too  rash  a  confidence  in  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  others.  When  these  errors  took  place,  they  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
an  over-refined  system  of  policy,  which  induced  Louis  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
undoubting  confidence  in  those  whom  it  was  his  object  to  overreach ;  for,  in  his  general 
conduct,  he  was  as  jealous  and  suspicious  as  any  tyrant  who  ever  breathed. 

Two  other  points  may  be  noticed,  to  complete  the  sketch  of  this  formidable  character, 
by  which  he  rose  among  the  rude  chivalrous  sovereigns  of  the  period  to  the  rank  of 
a  keeper  among  wild  beasts,  who,  by  superior  wisdom  and  policy,  by  distribution  of 
food,  and  some  discipline  by  blows,  comes  finally  to  predominate  over  those,  who,  if 
unsubjected  by  his  arts,  would  by  main  strength  have  torn  him  to  pieces. 

The  first  of  these  attributes  was  Louis's  excessive  superstition,  a  plague  with  which 
Heaven  often  afflicts  those  who  refuse  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  religion.  The  remorse 
arising  from  his  evil  actions,  Louis  never  endeavoured  to  appease  by  any  relaxation  in 
his  Machiavellian  stratagems,  but  laboured,  in  vain,  to  soothe  and  silence  that  painful 
feeling  by  superstitious  observances,  severe  penance,  and  profuse  gifts  to  the  eccle- 
siastics. The  second  property,  with  which  the  first  is  sometimes  found  strangely  united, 
was  a  disposition  to  low  pleasures  and  obscure  debauchery.  The  wisest,  or  at  least  the 
most  crafty  Sovereign  of  his  time,  he  was  fond  of  low  life,  and,  being  himself  a  man  of 
wit,  enjoyed  the  jests  and  repartees  of  social  conversation  more  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  other  points  of  his  character.  He  even  mingled  in  the  comic  adventures 
of  obscure  intrigue,  with  a  freedom  little  consistent  with  the  habitual  and  guarded 
jealousy  of  his  character ;  and  he  was  so  fond  of  this  species  of  humble  gallantry,  that 
he  caused  a  number  of  its  gay  and  licentious  anecdotes  to  be  enrolled  in  a  collection 
well  known  to  book  collectors,  in  whose  eyes  (and  the  work  is  unfit  for  any  other)  the 
right  edition  is  very  precious.* 

By  means  of  this  monarch's  powerful  and  prudent,  though  most  unamiable  character, 
it  pleased  Heaven,  who  works  by  the  tempest  as  well  as  by  the  soft  small  rain,  to  restore 
to  the  great  French  nation  the  benefits  of  civil  government,  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
accession,  they  had  nearly  lost. 

Ere  he  had  succeeded  to  the  crown,  Louis  had  given  evidence  of  his  vices  rather  than 
of  his  talents.  His  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Scotland,  was  "  done  to  death  by  slanderous 
tongues  "  in  her  husband's  Court,  where,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  Louis  himself^ 
not  a  word  would  have  been  breathed  against  that  amiable  and  injured  princess.  He 
had  been  an  ungrateful  and  a  rebellious  son,  at  one  time  conspiring  to  seize  his  father's 
person,  and  at  another,  levying  open  war  against  him.  For  the  first  offence,  he  was 
banished  to  his  appanage  of  Dauphine,  which  he  governed  with  much  sagacity — for 
the  second  he  was  driven  into  absolute  exile,  and  forced  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy, 
and  almost  on  the  charity,  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  son,  where  he  enjoyed 
hospitality,  afterwards  indifferently  requited,  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1461. 

In  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  Loms  was  almost  overpowered  by  a  league  formed 

*  This  editio  pri»eep»f  which,  when  in  good  prefterration,  is  much  lougbt  after  by  connoisieurs,  is  entitled,  Le$  Cent  Nou- 
9eil€$  Nom>elte§t  eonUnani  Cent  HisMret  Nouveaux,  qui  toni  mouti  plaitatu  i  raconter  en  touie*  bonnet  eompagniea  par 
manUre  dejopetixeU.    ParUf  JnMne  Ferard.    Saiu  date  d'annfe  dCimpreuion ;  In-folio  gotique.    See  Dx  Bub.b. 
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against  liim  by  the  great  vassals  of  France,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  his 
son,  the  Count  de  Charalois,  at  its  head.  They  levied  a  powerful  army,  blockaded  Paris, 
fought  a  battle  of  doubtful  issue  under  its  very  walls,  and  placed  the  French  monarchy 
on  the  bnnk  of  actual  destruction.  It  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  that  the  more 
sagacious  general  of  the  two  gains  the  real  fruit,  though  perhaps  not  the  martial  fame, 
of  the  disputed  field.  Louis,  who  had  shewn  great  personal  bravery  during  the  battle 
of  Montl'hery,  was  able,  by  his  prudence,  to  avail  himself  of  its  undecided  character,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  victory  on  his  side.  He  temporized  until  the  enemy  had  broken  up 
their  leaguer,  and  shewed  so  much  dexterity  in  sowing  jealousies  among  those  great 
powers,  that  their  alliance  "  for  the  public  weal,"  as  they  termed  it,  but,  in  reality,  for 
the  overthrow  of  all  but  the  external  appearance  of  the  French  monarchy,  dissolved 
itself,  and  was  never  again  renewed  in  a  manner  so  formidable.  From  this  period, 
Louis,  relieved  of  all  danger  from  England,  by  the  Civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
was  engaged  for  several  years,  like  an  unfeeling  but  able  physician,  in  curing  the  wounds 
of  the  body  politic,  or  rather  in  stopping,  now  by  gentle  remedies,  now  by  the  use  of 
fire  and  steel,  the  progress  of  those  mortal  gangrenes  with  which  it  was  then  infected. 
The  brigandage  of  the  Free  Companies,  and  the  unpunished  oppressions  of  the  nobility, 
he  laboured  to  lessen,  since  he  could  not  actually  stop  them  ;  and,  by  dint  of  unrelaxed 
attention,  he  gradually  gained  some  addition  to  own  regal  authority,  or  effected  some 
diminution  of  those  by  whom  it  was  counterbalanced. 

Still  the  King  of  France  was  surrounded  by  doubt  and  danger.  The  members  of  the 
league  "  for  the  public  weal,"  though  not  in  unison,  were  in  existence,  and,  like  a  scotched 
snake,  might  reunite  and  become  dangerous  again.  But  a  worse  danger  was  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  then  one  of  the  greatest  Princes  of  Europe, 
and  little  diminished  in  rank  by  the  very  slight  dependence  of  his  duchy  upon  the 
crown  of  France. 

Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  or  rather  the  Audacious,  for  his  courage  was  allied  to 
rashness  and  frenzy,  then  wore  the  ducal  coronet  of  Burgundy,  which  he  burned  to 
convert  into  a  royal  and  independent  regal  crown.  The  character  of  this  Duke  was  in 
every  respect  the  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Louis  XL 

The  latter  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  crafty,  never  prosecuting  a  desperate  enterprise, 
and  never  abandoning  one  likely  to  be  successful,  however  dbtant  the  prospect.  The 
genius  of  the  Duke  was  entirely  different.  He  rushed  on  danger  because  he  loved  it, 
and  on  difficulties  because  he  despised  them.  As  Louis  never  sacrificed  his  interest  to 
his  passion,  so  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  never  sacrificed  his  passion,  or  even  his 
humour,  to  any  other  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  near  relationship  that  existed 
between  them,  and  the  support  which  the  Duke  and  his  father  had  afforded  to  Louis  in 
his  exile  when  Dauphin,  there  was  mutual  contempt  and  hatred  betwixt  them.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  despised  the  cautious  policy  of  the  King,  and  imputed  to  the 
faintness  of  his  courage,  that  he  sought  by  leagues,  purchases,  and  other  indirect  means, 
those  advantages,  which,  in  his  place,  the  Duke  would  have  snatched  with  an  armed 
hand.  He  likewise  hated  the  King,  not  only  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  manifested  for 
former  kindnesses  and  for  personal  injuries  and  imputations  which  the  ambassadors  of 
Louis  had  cast  upon  him,  when  his  father  was  yet  alive^  but  also,  and  especially,  because 
of  the  support  which  he  afforded  in  secret  to  the  discontented  citizens  of  Ghent,  Liege, 
and  other  great  towns  in  Flanders.  These  turbulent  cities,  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and 
proud  of  their  wealth,  were  frequently  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  their  liege  lords 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  never  failed  to  find  underhand  countenance  at  the  Court  of 
Louis,  who  embraced  every  opportunity  of  fomenting  disturbance  within  the  dominions 
of  his  overgrown  vassal. 

The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Duke  were  retaliated  by  Louis  with  equal  energy, 
though  he  used  a  thicker  veil  to  conceal  his  sentiments.     It  was  impossible  for  a  man  of 
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his  profound  sagacitj  not  to  despise  the  stubborn  obstinacy  which  never  resigned  its 
purpose,  however  fatal  perseverance  might  prove,  and  the  headlong  impetuosity,  which 
commenced  its  career  without  allowing  a  moment's  consideration  for  the  obstacles  to  be 
encountered.  Yet  the  King  hated  Charles  even  more  than  he  contemned  him,  and  his 
scorn  and  hatred  were  the  more  intense,  that  they  were  mingled  with  fear ;  for  he  knew 
that  the  onset  of  the  mad  bull,  to  w^hom  he  likened  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  must  ever 
be  formidable,  though  the  animal  makes  it  with  shut  eyes.  It  was  not  alone  the  wealth 
of  the  Burgundian  provinces,  the  discipline  of  the  warlike  inhabitants,  and  the  mass  of 
their  crowded  population,  which  the  King  dreaded,  for  the  personal  qualities  of  their 
leader  had  also  much  in  them  that  was  dangerous.  The  very  soul  of  bravery,  which  he 
pushed  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  and  beyond  it — ^profuse  in  expenditure — splendid  in  his 
court,  his  person,  and  his  retinue,  in  all  which  he  displayed  the  hereditary  magnificence 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold  drew  into  his  service  almost  all  the  fiery 
spirits  of  the  age  whose  tempers  were  congenial ;  and  Liouis  saw  too  clearly  what  might 
be  attempted  and  executed  by  such  a  train  of  resolute  adventurers,  following  a  leader  of 
a  character  as  ungovernable  as  their  own. 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance  which  increased  the  animosity  of  LiOuis  towards 
bis  overgrown  vassal ;  he  owed  him  favours  which  he  never  mennt  to  repay,  and  was 
under  the  frequent  necessity  of  temporizing  with  him,  and  even  of  enduring  bursts  of 
petulant  insolence,  injurious  to  the  regal  dignity,  without  being  able  to  treat  him  other- 
wise than  as  his  '*  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy." 

It  was  about  the  year  1468,  when  their  feuds  were  at  the  highest,  though  a  dubious 
and  hollow  truce,  as  frequently  happened,  existed  for  the  time  betwixt  them,  that  the 
present  narrative  opens.  The  person  first  introduced  on  the  stage  will  be  found  indeed 
to  be  of  a  rank  and  condition,  the  illustration  of  whose  character  scarcely  called  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  relative  position  of  two  great  princes ;  but  the  passions  of  the  great, 
their  quarrels,  and  their  reconciliations,  involve  the  fortunes  of  all  who  approach  them  ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  on  proceeding  farther  in  our  story,  that  this  preliminary  Chapter  is 
necessary  for  comprehending  the  history  of  the  individual  whose  adventures  we  are  about 
to  relate. 
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THE   WJlSDERER. 
Jie  world  »  mr  ofitei,  vblch  I  wHh  iwok 


i  Dpon  a  delicious  summer  morning,  before  the  sun  had  Bssnmed  its 
:  scorching  power,  and  while  the  dews  jet  cooled  and  perfumed  the  air,  that  % 
!  youth,  coming  from  the  north-eastward,  approached  the  ford  of  a  small  river, 
■*  or  rather  a  large  brook,  tributary  to  the  Cher,  near  to  the  royal  Castle  of 
Hcssis-lcs-Tours,  whose  dark  and  multiplied  battlements  rose  in  the  background  over 
the  extensive  forest  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  These  woodlands  comprised  a 
noble  chase,  or  royal  park,  fenced  by  an  enclosure,  termed,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  Plexitium,  which  gives  the  name  of  Pleasis  to  so  many  villages  in  TVance.  The 
castle  and  village  of  which  we  particularly  speak,  was  called  Plessis-les-Tours,  to 
distinguish  it  from  others,  and  was  built  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  fair 
town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  ancient  Touraine,  whose  rich  plain  has  been  termed 
the  Garden  of  France. 

On  the  bank  of  the  above -mentbned  brook,  opposite  to  that  which  the  traveller  was 
approaching,  two  men,  who  appeared  in  deep  conversation,  seemed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
watch  his  motions ;  for,  as  their  station  was  much  more  elevated,  they  could  remark  him 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  age  of  the  young  traveller  might  be  about  nineteen,  or  betwixt  that  and  twenty, 
and  hia  face  and  person,  which  were  very  prepossessing,  did  not,  however,  belong  to  the 
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country  in  which  he  was  now  a  sojourner.  His  short  gray  cloak  and  hose  were  rather 
of  Flemish  than  of  French  fashion,  while  the  smart  blue  bonnet,  with  a  single  sprig  of 
holly  and  an  eagle's  feather,  was  already  recognized  as  the  Scottish  head-gear.  His 
dress  was  very  neat,  and  arranged  with  the  precision  of  a  youth  conscious  of  possessing 
a  fine  person.  He  had  at  his  back  a  satchel,  which  seemed  to  contain  a  few  neces- 
saries^ a  hawking  gauntlet  on  his  left  hand,  though  he  carried  no  bird,  and  in  his  right  a 
stout  hunter's  pole.  Over  his  left  shoulder  hung  an  embroidered  scarf  wliich  sustained 
a  small  pouch  of  scarlet  velTet,  such  as  was  then  used  by  fowlers  of  distinction  to  carry 
their  hawks'  food,  and  other  matters  belonging  to  that  much-admired  sport.  This  was 
crossed  by  another  shoulder-belt,  to  which  was  hung  a  hunting  knife,  or  couteau  de 
chasse.     Instead  of  the  boots  of  the  period,  he  wore  buskins  of  half-dressed  deer's-skin. 

Although  his  form  had  not  yet  attained  its  full  strength,  he  was  tall  and  active,  and 
the  lightness  of  the  step  with  which  he  advanced,  shewed  that  his  pedestrian  mode  of 
travelling  was  pleasure  rather  than  pain  to  him.  His  complexion  was  fair,  in  spite  of 
a  general  shade  of  darker  hue,  with  which  the  foreign  sun,  or  perha[)s  constant  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  in  his  own  country,  had,  in  some  degree,  embrowned  it. 

His  features,  without  being  quite  regular,  were  frank,  open,  and  pleasing.  A  half 
smile,  which  seemed  to  arise  from  a  happy  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  shewed,  now 
and  then,  that  his  teeth  were  well  set,  and  as  pure  as  ivory ;  whilst  his  bright  blue  eye, 
with  a  corresponding  gaiety,  had  an  appropriate  glance  for  every  object  which  it  encoun- 
tered, expressing  good-humour,  lightness  of  heart,  and  determined  resolution. 

He  received  and  returned  the  salutation  of  the  few  travellers  who  frequented  the  road 
in  those  dangerous  times  with  the  action  which  suited  each.  Tlie  strolling  spearman, 
half  soldier,  half  brigand,  measured  the  youth  with  his  eye,  as  if  balancing  the  prospect 
of  booty  with  the  chance  of  desperate  resistance;  and  read  such  indications  of  the 
latter  in  the  fearless  glance  of  the  passenger,  that  he  changed  his  ruffian  purpose  for  a 
surly  "  Good  morrow,  comrade,"  which  the  young  Scot  answered  with  as  martial,  though 
a  less  sullen  tone.  The  wandering  pilgrim,  or  the  begging  friar,  answered  his  reverend 
greeting  with  a  paternal  benedicite ;  and  the  dark -eyed  peasant  girl  looked  after  him  for 
many  a  step  after  they  had  passed  each  other,  and  interchanged  a  laughing  good-morrow. 
In  short,  there  was  an  attraction  about  his  whole  appearance  not  easily  escaping  atten- 
tion, and  which  was  derived  from  the  combination  of  fearless  frankness  and  good- 
humour,  with  sprightly  looks,  and  a  handsome  face  and  person.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if 
his  whole  demeanour  bespoke  one  who  was  entering  on  life  with  no  apprehension  of  the 
evils  with  which  it  is  beset,  and  small  means  for  struggling  with  its  hardships,  except  a 
lively  spirit  and  a  courageous  disposition ;  and  it  is  with  such  tempers  that  youth  most 
readily  sympathizes,  and  for  whom  chiefly  age  and  experience  feel  affectionate  and 
pitying  interest. 

The  youth  whom  we  have  described,  had  been  long  visible  to  the  two  persons  who 
loitered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  small  river  which  divided  him  from  the  park  and 
the  castle ;  but  as  he  descended  the  rugged  bank  to  the  water's  edge,  with  the  light  step 
of  a  roe  which  visits  the  fountain,  the  younger  of  the  two  said  to  the  other,  "  It  is  our 
man — it  is  the  Bohemian !  If  he  attempts  to  cross  the  ford,  he  is  a  lost  man — the 
water  is  up,  and  the  ford  impassable." 

"  Let  him  make  that  discovery  himself,  gossip,"  said  the  elder  personage ;  "  it  may, 
perchance,  save  a  rope,  and  break  a  proverb." 

"  I  judge  him  by  the  blue  cap,"  said  the  other,  "  for  I  cannot  see  his  face. — Hark,  sir 
— ^he  halloes  to  know  whether  the  water  be  deep." 

"  Nothing  like  experience  in  this  world,"  answered  the  other — "  let  him  try." 

The  young  man,  in  the  meanwhile,  receiving  no  hint  to  the  contrary,  and  taking  the 
silence  of  those  to  whom  he  applied  as  an  encouragement  to  proceed,  entered  the  stream 
without  farther  hesitation  than  the  delay  necessary  to  take  off  his  buskins.     The  elder 
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person,  at  the  same  moment,  hallooed  to  him  to  beware,  adding,  in  a  lower  tone,  to  his 
companion,  "  Mortdieu — gossip — you  have  made  another  mistake — this  is  not  the 
Bohemian  chatterer." 

But  the  intimation  to  the  youth  came  too  late.  He  either  did  not  hear  or  could  not 
profit  by  it,  being  already  in  the  deep  stream.  To  one  less  alert,  and  practised  in  the 
exercise  of  swimming,  death  had  been  certain,  for  the  brook  was  both  deep  and  strong. 

"  By  Saint  Anne  !  but  he  is  a  proper  youth,"  said  the  elder  man — "  Run,  gossip,  and 
help  your  blunder,  by  giving  him  aid,  if  thou  canst.  He  belongs  to  thine  own  troop — if 
old  saws  speak  truth,  water  will  not  drown  him." 

Indeed,  the  young  traveller  swam  so  strongly,  and  buffeted  the  waves  so  well,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  current,  he  was  carried  but  a  little  way  down  from 
the  ordinary  landing-place. 

By  tins  time  the  younger  of  the  two  strangers  was  hurrying  down  to  the  shore  to 
render  assistance,  while  the  other  followed  him  at  a  graver  pace,  saying  to  himself  as  he 
approached,  "  I  knew  water  would  never  drown  that  young  fellow. — By  my  halidome, 
he  is  ashore,  and  grasps  his  pole  ! — If  I. make  not  the  more  haste,  he  will  beat  my  gossip 
for  the  only  charitable  action  which  I  ever  saw  liim  perform,  or  attempt  to  perform,  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life." 

There  was  some  reason  to  augur  such  a  conclusion  of  the  adventure,  for  the  bonny 
Scot  had  already  accosted  the  younger  Samaritan,  who  was  hastening  to  his  assistance, 
with  these  ireful  words — "  Discourteous  dog !  why  did  you  not  answer  when  I  called  to 
know  if  the  passage  was  fit  to  be  attempted  ?  May  the  foul  fiend  catch  me,  but  I  will 
teach  you  the  respect  due  to  strangers  on  the  next  occasion." 

This  was  accompanied  with  that  significant  flourish  with  his  pole  which  is  called 
le  moulinet,  because  the  artist,  holding  it  in  the  middle,  brandished  the  two  ends  in  every 
direction,  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill  in  motion.  His  opponent,  seeing  himself  thus 
menaced,  laid  hand  upon  his  sword,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  on  all  occasions  arc 
more  ready  for  action  than  for  speech  ;  but  his  more  considerate  comrade,  who  came  up, 
commanded  him  to  forbear,  and,  turning  to  the  young  man,  accused  him  in  turn  of 
precipitation  in  plunging  into  the  swollen  ford,  and  of  intemperate  violence  in  quarrelling 
with  a  man  who  was  hastening  to  his  assistance. 

The  young  man,  on  hearing  himself  thus  reproved  by  a  man  of  advanced  age  and 
respectable  appearance,  iiniiiediately  lowered  his  weapon,  and  said  he  would  be  sorry  if  he 
had  done  them  injustice ;  but,  in  reality,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  they  had  suffered  him 
to  put  his  life  in  i)eril  for  want  of  a  word  of  timely  warning,  which  could  be  the  part 
neither  of  honest  men  nor  of  good  Christians,  far  less  of  rcsi>ectable  burgesses,  such  as 
they  seemed  to  be. 

"  Fair  son,"  said  the  elder  person,  "  you  seem,  from  your  accent  and  complexion,  a 
stranger ;  and  you  should  recollect  your  dialect  is  not  so  easily  comprehended  by  us,  as 
perhaps  it  may  be  uttered  by  you." 

"  Well,  father,"  answered  the  youth,  "  I  do  not  care  much  about  the  ducking  I  have 
had,  and  I  will  readily  forgive  your  being  partly  the  cause,  provided  you  will  direct  me 
to  some  place  where  I  can  have  my  clothes  dried ;  for  it  is  my  only  suit,  and  I  must  keep 
it  somewhat  decent." 

"For  whom  do  you  take  us,  fair  son?"  said  the  elder  stranger,  in  answer  to  this 
question. 

"  For  substantial  burgesses,  unquestionably,"  said  the  youth ;  "  or,  hold — ^you,  master, 
may  be  a  money- broker,  or  a  coni-merchant ;  and  tliis  man  a  butcher,  or  grazier." 

"  You  have  hit  our  capacities  rarely,"  said  the  elder,  smiling.  "  My  business  is  indeed 
to  trade  in  as  much  money  as  I  can  ;  and  my  gossip's  dealings  are  somewhat  of  kin  to  the 
butcher's.  As  to  your  accommodation,  we  w^ill  try  to  serve  you  ;  but  I  must  first  know 
who  you  are,  and  whither  you  are  going ;  for,  in  these  times,  the  roads  are  filled  with 
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travellers  on  foot  and  horseback,  who  have  any  thing  in  their  head  but  honesty  and  the 
fear  of  God." 

The  young  man  cast  another  keen  and  penetrating  glance  on  him  who  spoke,  and  on 
bis  silent  companion,  as  if  doubtful  whether  they,  on  their  part,  merited  the  confidence 
they  demanded ;  and  the  result  of  his  observation  was  as  follows. 

The  eldest^  and  most  remarkable  of  these  men  in  dress  and  appearance,  resembled  the 
merchant  or  shopkeeper  of  the  period.  His  jerkin,  hose,  and  cloak,  were  of  a  dark 
uniform  colour,  but  worn  so  threadbare,  that  the  acute  young  Scot  conceived  that  the 
wearer  must  be  either- very  rich  or  very  poor,  probably  the  former.  The  fashion  of  the 
dress  was  close  and  short— a  kind  of  garments  wliich  were  not  then  held  decorous  among 
gentry,  or  even  the  superior  class  of  citizens,  who  generally  wore  loose  gowns  which 
descended  below  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

The  expression  of  this  man's  countenance  was  partly  attractive,  and  partly  forbidding. 
His  strong  features,  sunk  cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes,  had,  nevertheless,  an  expression  of 
shrewdness  and  humour  congemal  to  the  character  of  the  young  adventurer.  But  then, 
those  same  simken  eyes,  from  under  the  shroud  of  thick  black  eyebrows,  had  something 
in  them  that  was  at  once  commanding  and  sinister.  Perhaps  this  effect  was  increased  by 
the  low  fur  cap,  much  depressed  on  the  forehead,  and  adding  to  the  shade  from  under 
which  those  eyes  peered  out ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  young  stranger  had  some  difiiculty 
to  reconcile  his  looks  with  the  meanness  of  his  appearance  in  other  respects.  His  cap, 
in  particular,  in  which  all  men  of  any  quality  displayed  either  a  brooch  of  gold  or  of 
silver,  was  ornamented  with  a  paltry  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  lead,  such  as  the  poorer 
sort  of  pilgrims  bring  from  Loretto. 

His  comrade  was  a  stout-formed,  middle-sized  man,  more  than  ten  years  younger  than 
his  companion,  with  a  down-looking  visage,  and  a  very  ominous  smile,  when  by  chance 
he  gave  way  to  that  impulse,  which  was  never;  except  in  reply  to  certain  secret  signs 
that  seemed  to  pass  between  him  and  the  elder  stranger.  This  man  was  armed  with  a 
sword  and  dagger ;  and  underneath  his  plain  habit,  the  Scotsman  observed  that  he  con- 
cealed a  jazeraiif  or  flexible  shirt  of  hnked  mail,  which,  as  being  often  worn  by  those, 
even  of  peaceful  professions,  who  were  called  upon  at  that  perilous  period  to  be  frequently 
abroad,  confirmed  the  young  man  in  his  conjecture,  that  the  wearer  was  by  profession  a 
butcher,  grazier,  or  something  of  that  description,  called  upon  to  be  much  abroad. 

The  young  stranger,  comprehending  in  one  glance  the  result  of  the  observation  which 
has  taken  us  some  time  to  express,  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  ^^  I  am  ignorant 
whom  I  may  have  the  honour  to  address,"  making  a  slight  reverence  at  the  same  time, 
**  but  I  am  indifferent  who  knows  that  I  am  a  cadet  of  Scotland ;  and  that  I  come  to 
seek  my  fortune  in  France,  or  elsewhere,  after  the  custom  of  my  countrymen." 

^^  JPasqueS'dieu!  and  a  gallant  custom  it  is,"  said  the  elder  stranger.  "You  seem  a 
fine  young  springald,  and  at  the  right  age  to  prosper,  whether  among  men  or  women. 
What  say  you  ?  I  am  a  merchant,  and  want  a  lad  to  assist  in  my  traflSic— I  suppose  you 
are  too  much  a  gentleman  to  assist  in  such  mechanical  drudgery  ?" 

"  Fair  sir,"  said  the  youth,  "  if  your  offer  be  seriously  made^-of  which  I  have  my 
doubts — I  am  bound  to  thank  you  for  it,  and  I  thank  you  accordingly ;  but  I  fear  I  should 
be  altogether  unfit  for  your  service." 

"  What !"  said  the  senior,  "  I  warrant  thou  knowest  better  how  to  draw  the  bow,  than 
how  to  draw  a  bill  of  charges, — canst  handle  a  broadsword  better  than  a  pen — ha  I" 

"  I  am,  master,"  answered  the  young  Scot,  "  a  braeman,  and  therefore,  as  we  say,  a 
bowman.  But  besides  that,  I  have  been  in  a  convent,  where  the  good  fathers  taught  me 
to  read  and  write,  and  even  to  cipher." 

"  PcLsqueS'dieu!  that  is  too  magnificent,"  said  the  merchant.  "  By  our  Lady  of  Embrun, 
thou  art  a  prodigy,  man  I" 

"  Rest  you  merry,  fair  master,"  said  the  youth,  who  was  not  much  pleased  with  his 
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new  acquaintancc*8  jocularity,  "  I  must  go  dry  myself,  instead  of  standing  dripping  here, 
answering  questions." 

The  merchant  only  laughed  louder  as  he  spoke,  and  answered,  "  Pcuques-dieu!  the 
proverb  never  fnih—Jier  comnie  un  Ecossois — ^but  come,  youngster,  you  are  of  a  country 
I  have  a  regard  for,  having  traded  in  Scotland  in  my  time — an  honest  poor  set  of  folks 
they  are ;  and,  if  you  will  come  with  us  to  the  village,  I  will  bestow  on  you  a  cup  of 
burnt  sack  and  a  warm  breakfast,  to  atone  for  your  drenching. — ^But,  tite-bleau!  what 
do  you  with  a  hunting-glove  on  your  hand  ?  Kiiow  you  not  there  is  no  hawking  permitted 
in  a  royal  chase?" 

"  I  was  taught  that  lesson,"  answered  the  youth,  "  by  a  rascally  forester  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  I  did  but  i\j  the  falcon  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Scotland,  and  that 
1  reckoned  on  for  bringing  me  into  some  note,  at  a  heron  near  Peronne,  and  the  rascally 
schelm  shot  my  bird  with  an  arrow." 

"  What  did  you  do  ?"  said  the  merchant. 

"Beat  him,"  said  the  youngster,  brandishing  his  staff,  "as  near  to  death  as  one 
Christian  man  should  belabour  another — I  wanted  not  to  have  his  blood  to  answer  for." 

"  Know  you,"  said  the  burgess,  "  that  had  you  fallen  into  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
luuuls  he  would  have  hung  you  up  like  a  chestnut?" 

**  Ay,  I  am  told  he  is  as  prompt  as  the  King  of  France  for  that  sort  of  work.  But,  as 
this  hapiH?ned  near  Peronne,  I  made  a  leap  over  the  frontiers,  and  laughed  at  him.  J£ 
he  had  not  bei*n  so  hasty,  I  might  )>erhaps  have  taken  service  with  him." 

"  He  will  have  a  heavy  miss  of  such  a  paladin  as  you  are,  if  the  truce  should  break  off," 
said  the  merchant,  and  threw  a  look  at  his  own  companion,  who  answered  him  with  one 
of  the  downcast  lowering  smiles,  which  gleamed  along  his  countenance,  enlivening  it  as 
a  passing  meteor  enlivens  a  winter  sky. 

The  young  Scot  suddenly  stopped,  pulled  his  bonnet  over  his  right  eyebrow,  as  one 
that  would  not  be  ridiculed,  and  said  firmly,  "  My  masters,  and  especiaUy  you,  sir,  the 
elder,  and  who  should  be  the  wiser,  you  will  find,  I  presume,  no  sound  or  safe  jesting  at 
my  expense.  I  do  not  altogether  like  the  tone  of  your  conversation.  I  can  take  a  jest 
witli  any  man,  and  a  rebuke,  too,  from  my  elder,  and  say,  thank  you,  sir,  if  I  know  it  to 
Ih?  deserved ;  but  I  do  not  like  being  borne  in  hand  as  iif  I  were  a  child,  when,  Grod  wot, 
I  find  myself  man  enough  to  belabour  you  both,  if  you  provoke  me  too  far." 

The  eldest  man  seemed  like  to  choke  with  lausrhter  at  the  lad*s  demeanour — his  com- 
|)anion*s  hand  stole  to  his  sword-liilt,  wliioh  the  youth  obser^-ing,  dealt  him  a  blow  across 
tlie  wrist,  which  made  him  inca^iable  of  grasping  it ;  while  his  companion's  mirth  was 
only  inoreasetl  by  the  incident.  •*  HoUi  hoKi"  he  cried,  ••  most  doughty  Scot,  even  for 
thine  own  dear  countrj-'s  sake :  and  you,  gossi(\  forbear  your  menacing  look.  Pasques^ 
dien  !  let  us  be  just  traders,  and  set  otl*  the  wetting  against  the  knock  on  the  wrist,  which 
was  given  with  so  much  grace  and  alacrity. — -:Vnd  hark  ye,  my  young  friend,"  he  said  to 
the  young  man,  with  a  grave  sternness  whiclu  in  spite  iyf  aU  the  youth  could  do,  damped 
and  overawed  him,  '•  no  more  violence.  I  am  no  fit  object  for  it,  and  my  gossip,  as  you 
mav  see,  has  had  enou^rh  of  it.     Let  me  know  vour  name." 

^  I  can  answer  a  civil  question  civilly,"  said  the  youth ;  *'and  will  pay  fitting  respect 
to  your  age,  if  you  do  not  urge  my  jiatience  with  mockery.  Since  I  have  been  here  in 
France  and  Flanders,  men  have  called  me,  in  their  fantasv,  the  Variet  with  the  Velvet 

m 

Pouch,  because  of  this  hawk-purse  which  I  carry  by  my  side ;  but  my  true  name,  when 
at  home,  is  Quentin  I>urwarvl.'' 

•^  Durward  l^  said  the  querist :  *•  is  it  a  gentlemairs  name  ?  ** 

"'  By  fitWu  descents  in  our  family,**  said  the  young  man ;  ••  and  that  makes  me  reluctant 
to  follow  anv  other  travle  than  arms.'* 

« 

•'  A  true  Scv>t !  Plenty  of  bUxxi  plenty  of  pride,  and  right  grvat  scarcity  of  ducats, 
1  warrant  thee. — Well  gvii<sijO  he  said  to  his  cvuupanioiu  "go  before  us,  and  tell  them 
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to  have  some  breakfast  ready  yonder  at  the  Mulberry -grove ;  for  this  youth  will  do  as 
much  honour  to  it  as  a  starved  mouse  to  a  housewife's  cheese.  And  for  the  Bohemian- 
hark  in  thy  ear ** 

His  comrade  answered  by  a  gloomy,  but  intelligent  smile,  and  set  forward  at  a  round 
pace,  while  the  elder  man  continued,  addressing  young  Durward, — "  You  and  I  will  walk 
leisurely  forward  together,  and  we  may  take  a  mass  at  Saint  Hubert's  Chapel  in  our  way 
through  the  forest ;  for  it  is  not  good  to  think  of  our  fleshly  before  our  spiritual  wants." 

Durward,  as  a  good  Catholic,  had  nothing  to  object  against  this  proposal,  although  he 
might  probably  have  been  desirous,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  dried  his  clothes  and  re- 
freshed himself.  Meanwhile,  they  soon  lost  sight  of  their  downward-looking  companion, 
but  continued  to  follow  the  same  path  which  he  had  taken,  until  it  led  them  into  a  wood 
of  tall  trees,  mixed  with  thickets  and  brushwood,  traversed  by  long  avenues,  through 
which  were  seen,  as  through  a  vista,  the  deer  trotting  in  little  herds  with  a  degree  of 
security  which  argued  their  consciousness  of  being  completely  protected. 

"  You  asked  me  if  I  were  a  good  bowman,"  said  the  young  Scot — "  Give  me  a  bow 
and  a  brace  of  shafts,  and  you  shall  have  a  piece  of  venison  in  a  moment." 

"  J^asqueS'dieu!  my  young  friend,"  said  his  companion,  "  take  care  of  that ;  my  gossip 
yonder  hath  a  special  eye  to  the  deer ;  they  are  under  his  charge,  and  he  is  a  strict  keeper." 

"  He  hath  more  the  air  of  a  butcher,  than  of  a  gay  forester,"  answered  Durward. 
"  I  cannot  think  yon  hang-dog  look  of  his  belongs  to  any  one  who  knows  the  gentle 
rules  of  woodcraft." 

**  Ah,  my  young  friend,"  answered  his  companion,  ^^  my  gossip  hath  somewhat  an  ugly 
favour  to  look  upon  at  the  first ;  but  those  who  become  acquainted  with  him,  never  are 
known  to  complain  of  him." 

Quentin  Durward  found  something  singularly  and  disagreeably  significant  in  the  tone 
with  which  this  was  spoken ;  and,  looking  suddenly  at  the  speaker,  thought  he  saw  in 
his  countenance,  in  the  slight  smile  that  curled  his  upper  lip,  and  the  accompanying 
twinkle  of  his  keen  dark  eye,  something  to  justify  his  unpleasing  surprise.  *^  I  have 
heard  of  robbers,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  and  of  wily  cheats  and  cut-throats — what  if 
yonder  fellow  be  a  murderer,  and  this  old  rascal  his  decoy-duck  ?  I  will  be  on  my  guard 
— they  will  get  little  by  me  but  good  Scottish  knocks." 

While  he  was  thus  reflecting,  they  came  to  a  glade,  where  the  large  forest  trees  were 
more  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  where  the  ground  beneath,  cleared  of  under- 
wood and  bushes,  was  clothed  with  a  carpet  of  the  softest  and  most  lovely  verdure,  which, 
screened  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  was  here  more  beautifully  tender  than  it  is 
usually  to  be  seen  in  France.  The  trees  in  this  secluded  spot  were  chiefly  beeches  and 
elms  of  huge  magnitude,  which  rose  like  great  hills  of  leaves  into  the  air.  Amidst  these 
magnificent  sons  of  the  earth,  there  peeped  out,  in  the  most  open  spot  of  the  glade,  a 
lowly  chapel,  near  which  trickled  a  small  rivulet.  Its  architecture  was  of  the  rudest  and 
most  simple  kind ;  and  there  was  a  very  small  lodge  beside  it,  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  hermit  or  solitary  priest,  who  remained  there  for  regularly  discharging  the  duty  of  the 
altar.  In  a  small  niche,  over  the  arched  doorway,  stood  a  stone  image  of  Saint  Hubert 
with  the  bugle-horn  around  his  neck,  and  a  leash  of  greyhounds  at  his  feet.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  chapel  in  the  midst  of  a  park  or  chase,  so  richly  stocked  with  game,  made 
the  dedication  to  the  Sainted  Huntsman  peculiarly  appropriate.* 

*  Everx  ▼ocation  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  ita  protecting  saint.  The  chaae,  with  its  foitimes  and  its  hazards,  the  business  of 
so  many,  and  the  amusement  of  all,  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Saint  Hubert. 

This  silran  saint  was  the  son  of  Bertrand,  Duke  of  Acquitaine,  and,  while  in  the  secular  state,  was  a  courtier  of  K  ing 
Pepin.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  and  used  to  neglect  attendance  on  divine  worship  for  this  amusement.  While 
he  was  once  engaged  in  this  pastime,  a  stag  appeared  before  him,  having  a  crucifix  bound  betwixt  his  horns,  and  he  heard  a 
voice  which  menaced  him  with  eternal  punii^ment  if  he  did  not  repent  of  his  sins.  He  retired  from  the  world  and  took 
orders,  his  wife  having  also  retreated  into  the  cloister.  Hubert  afterwards  became  Bi«hop  of  Maestrecht  and  Liege;  and 
tnm  his  seal  in  destroying  remnants  of  idolatry,  is  called  the  Apostle  of  Ardennes  and  of  Brabant.  Those  who  were 
descended  of  his  race  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs. 


3G  WAVEBLEI  KOTELS. 

TfiwarrlH  tliiH  little  devotions]  structure  tbe  old  nun  directed  his  steps,  followed  hj 
younp;  Dunvnrd ;  and,  as  the^  approached,  the  priest,  dressed  in  his  sacerdotal  garments, 
niiulc  hin  appearance,  in  tlie  act  of  proceeding  from  his  cell  to  the  chapel,  for  tlw 
dincharf^e,  dfinbtlesH,  of  his  holj  office.  Dunrard  bowed  his  bod;  reverently  to  the 
priest,  as  the  respect  due  to  his  sacred  office  demanded;  whilst  his  companion,  with 
an  appcaranu:  of  still  more  deep  derotion,  kneeled  on  one  koee  to  receive  the  holy 


iiutii's  bU'Ksing,  niul  tli^n  followed  him  into  churcit,  with  a  step  and  manner  expressive 
uf  tlu>  nioNt  lienrtfelt  contrition  and  humililj. 

Tho  inside  of  the  chapel  was  adorned  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  occupation  of  tlie 
pnt  run  •smut  while  on  earth.  The  richest  furs  of  such  animals  as  are  made  the  objects 
of  the  clmst.'  in  difTcrent  uountriea,  supplied  the  place  of  tapestry  and  hangings  around 
(hv  altar  and  elsowherv,  and  the  characteristic  emblazonments  of  bugles,  bows,  quivers, 
Hiul  other  vuiblvrnt*  of  hunting,  surrounded  the  walls,  and  were  mingled  with  the  heads 
tif  di<er,  wolves,  and  other  aninuils  considered  beasts  of  sport.  The  whole  adornments 
liN)k  nn  appropriHie  and  t<ilvan  character;  and  the  mass  itself  being  considerably 
sluirteniH),  pruvMl  to  W  of  that  sort  which  is  called  a  huntittg-mast,  because  in  use 
befon>  tlie  noble  ami  piwerful.  who,  while  assisting  at  tbe  eolemiiitv,  are  usually 
im)Mtie(it  to  coniuu'ucv  their  favourite  s]>ort. 

Yet.  during  this  brief  ceremotiy.  Durwanl's  companion  seemed  to  pay  the  most  rigid 
and  scrupuloH*  alleiition ;  while  DurwanL  not  quite  so  much  occupied  with  reUgious 
thoughti^  rtnihl  not  lorbrar  blaming  hiro»elf  in  his  own  mind,  for  having  entertained 
sHs|iiinons  dcr^^tory  to  the  clutractcr  of  so  good  and  so  humhlc  a  man.  Far  from  now 
holding  him  ns  a  c«>mpanion  and  awomidice  of  robbers^  be  had  much  to  do  to  forbear 
rcganling  him  as  a  saint-like  personage. 

When  mass  was  cndciL  they  retired  together  fT\.im  the  cbajiel  and  the  elder  said  to 
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his  y&uug  comrade,  "  It  is  but  a  short  walk  from  hence  (o  the  village — you  maj  now 
break  your  £afit  with  an  unpr^udiced  conBcience — follow  me." 

TnmiDg  to  the  right,  and  proceeding  along  a  path  which  seemed  gradually  to  ascend, 
be  recommended  to  his  companion  by  no  means  to  quit  the  track,  but,  ou  the  contraiy, 
to  keep  the  middle  of  it  as  nearly  as  he  could.  Durward  could  not  help  asking  the  cause 
of  this  precaution. 

"  Tou  are  now  near  the  Court,  young  man,"  answered  hia  guide ;  "  and,  Pagquei' 
dieu!  there  is  some  difference  betwixt  walking  in  this  region  and  on  your  own  heathy 
hills.  Every  yard  of  this  ground,  excepting  the  path  which  we  now  occupy,  is  rendered 
dangerous,  and  well-nigh  impracticable,  bj  snores  and  trap^  armed  with  scythe-blades, 
which  shred  off  the  unwary  passenger's  limb  as  shcerty  as  a  hedge-bill  lops  a  liawthom- 
sprig — and  calthrops  that  would  pierce  your  foot  through,  and  pit-falls  deep  enough  to 
baiy  you  in  them  for  ever;  for  you  are  now  within  the  precincts  of  the  rc^al  demesne, 
and  we  shall  presently  see  the  front  of  the  Chateau." 

"  Were  I  the  King  of  France,"  stud  the  young  man,  "  I  would  not  take  so  much 
trouble  with  traps  and  gins,  bat  would  try  instead  to  govern  so  well,  that  no  man  should 
dare  to  come  near  my  dwelling  with  a  had  intent ;  and  for  those  who  came  there  in  peace 
and  good-will,  why,  the  more  of  them  the  merrier  we  should  be." 

His  companion  looked  round  afiecting  an  alarmed  gaze,  and  said,  "  Hush,  hush,  Sir 
Varlet  with  the  Velvet  Pouch !  for  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  one  great  danger  of  these 
precincts  is,  that  the  very  leaves  of  the  trees  are  like  so  many  ears,  which  carry  all 
which  is  spoken  to  the  King's  own  cabinet." 

"  I  care  little  for  that,"  answered  Quenlia  Durward ;  "  I  bear  a  Scottish  tongue  in 
my  head,  bold  enough  to  speak  my  mind  to  King  Louis's  face,  God  bless  him — and,  for 
the  eara  you  talk  o^  if  I  could  see  them  growing  on  a  human  bead,  I  would  crop  them 
out  of  it  with  mj  wood-knife." 


-■.r^4i^^»^^2^ 


igp$)qpit.'n:  t^t  ^ifpar^. 


THE   CASTLE. 

11  1  might,  pile  .row. 


4''QHILE  Durward  and  hie  new  acquaintance  thus  spoke,  they  came  in  sight 
t  of  the  whole  front  of  the  Castle  of  Plessia-les- Tours,  wliich,  even  in  those 
\  dangerous  times,  when  the  great  found  thcmselvea  obliged  to  reside  within 
'  places  of  fortified  strength,  was  distinguished  fur  the  extreme  and  jealoas  care 
with  which  it  was  watched  and  defended. 

From  the  verge  of  the  wood  where  young  Durward  halted  with  his  companion,  in 
order  to  take  a  view  of  this  royal  residence,  extended,  or  rathec  arose,  though  by  a  very 
gentle  elevation,  an  open  esplanade,  devoid  of  trees  and  bushes  of  every  description, 
excepting  one  gigantic  and  half-withered  old  oak.  This  space  was  left  open,  according 
to  the  rules  of  fortification  in  all  ages,  in  order  that  an  enemy  might  not  approach  the 
walls  under  cover,  or  unobser\-ed  from  the  battlements,  and  beyond  it  arose  the  Castle 
itself. 

There  were  three  external  walls,  battlemented  and  turreted  from  space  to  space,  and 
at  each  angle,  the  second  enclosure  rising  higher  than  the  first,  and  being  built  so  as  to 
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command  the  exterior  defence  in  case  it  was  won  bj  the  enemy ;  and  being  again,  in 
the  same  manner,  itself  commanded  by  the  third  and  innermost  barrier.  Around  the 
external  wall,  as  the  Frenchman  informed  his  young  companion,  (for,  as  they  stood 
lower  than  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  he  could  not  see  it,)  was  sunk  a  ditch  of  about 
twenty  feet  in  depth,  supplied  with  water  by  a  dam-head  on  the  river  Cher,  or  rather 
on  one  of  its  tributary  branches.  In  front  of  the  second  enclosure,  he  said,  there  ran 
another  fosse,  and  a  third,  both  of  the  same  unusual  dimensions,  was  led  between  the 
second  and  the  innermost  enclosure.  The  verge,  both  of  the  outer  and  inner  circuit  of 
this  triple  moat,  was  strongly  fenced  with  palisades  of  iron,  serving  the  purpose  of  what 
are  called  chevaux-de-frise  in  modern  fortification,  the  top  of  each  pale  being  divided 
into  a  cluster  of  sharp  spikes,  which  seemed  to  render  any  attempt  to  climb  over  an  act 
of  self-destruction. 

Far  within  the  innermost  enclosure  arose  the  Castle  itself,  containing  buildings  of 
different  periods,  crowded  around,  and  united  with  the  ancient  and  grim-looking  donjon- 
keep^  which  was  older  than  any  of  them,  and  which  rose,  like  a  black  Ethiopian  giant, 
high  into  the  air,  while  the  absence  of  any  windows  larger  than  shot-holes,  irregularly 
disposed  for  defence,  gave  the  spectator  the  same  unpleasant  feeling  which  we  experience 
on  looking  at  a  blind  man.  The  other  buildings  seemed  scarcely  better  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  comfort,  for  the  windows  opened  to  an  inner  and  enclosed  court-yard ;  so 
that  the  whole  external  front  looked  much  more  like  that  of  a  prison  than  a  palace. 
The  reigning  King  had  even  increased  this  effect ;  for,  desirous  that  the  additions  which 
he  himself  had  made  to  the  fortifications  should  be  of  a  character  not  easily  distinguished 
from  the  original  building,  (for,  like  many  jealous  persons,  he  loved  not  that  his  suspicions 
should  be  observed,)  the  darkest-coloured  brick  and  freestone  were  employed,  and  soot 
mingled  with  the  lime,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  Castle  the  same  uniform  tinge  of  extreme 
and  rude  antiquity. 

This  formidable  place  had  but  one  entrance,  at  least  Durward  saw  none  along  the 
spacious  front,  except  where,  m  the  centre  of  the  first  and  outward  boundary,  arose  two 
strong  towers,  the  usual  defences  of  a  gateway;  and  he  could  observe  then*  ordmary 
accompaniments,  portcullis  and  drawbridge— of  which  the  first  was  lowered,  and  the  last 
raised.  Similar  entrance-towers  were  visible  on  the  second  and  third  bounding  wall,  but 
not  in  the  same  line  with  those  on  the  outward  circuit ;  because  the  passage  did  not  cut 
right  through  the  whole  three  enclosures  at  the  same  point,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  entered  had  to  proceed  nearly  thirty  yards  betwixt  the  first  and  second  wall, 
exposed,  if  their  purpose  were  hostile,  to  missiles  from  both;  and  again,  when  the 
second  boundary  was  passed,  they  must  make  a  similar  digression  from  the  straight 
line,  in  order  to  attain  the  portal  of  the  third  and  innermost  enclosure ;  so  that  before 
gaining  the  outer  court,  which  ran  along  the  front  of  the  building,  two  narrow  and 
dangerous  defiles  were  to  be  traversed  under  a  flanking  discharge  of  artillery,  and 
three  gates,  defended  in  the  strongest  manner  known  to  the  age,  were  to  be  successively 
forced. 

Coming  from  a  country  alike  desolated  by  foreign  war  and  internal  feuds, — a  country, 
too,  whose  unequal  and  mountainous  surface,  abounding  in  precipices  and  torrents,  affords 
so  many  situations  of  strength, — young  Durward  was  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  all  the 
various  contrivances  by  which  men,  in  that  stern  age,  endeavoured  to  secure  their 
dwellings ;  but  he  frankly  owned  to  his  companion,  that  he  did  not  think  it  had  been 
in  the  power  of  art  to  do  so  much  for  defence,  where  nature  had  done  so  little ;  for  the 
situation,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  merely  the  summit  of  a  gentle  elevation  ascending 
npwards  from  the  place  where  they  were  standing. 

To  enhance  his  surprise,  his  companion  told  him  that  the  environs  of  the  Castle, 
except  the  single  winding-path  by  which  the  portal  might  be  safely  approached,  were, 
like  the  thickets  through  which  they  had  passed,  surrounded  with  every  species  of 


bidden  pit-fall,  snare,  and  gin,  to  entrap  the  wretch  who  should  venture  thither  without 
a  guide ;  that  upon  the  walla  were  constructed  certain  cradles  of  iron,  called  nooUoW 
neiU,  Irom  which  the  sentinels,  who  were  regularly  posted  there,  could,  without  being 
exposed  to  any  risk,  take  deliberate  aim  at  any  who  should  attempt  to  enter  withont 
the  proper  signal  or  pass-word  of  the  day ;  and  that  the  Archers  of  the  Royal  Guard 
performed  that  duty  day  and  night,  for  which  they 
received  high  pay,  rich  clothing,  and  much  honour 
aj)d  profit  at  the  hands  of  King  Louis.  "  And 
now  tell  me^  young  man,"  he  continued,  "did yon 
ever  see  so  strong  a  fortress,  and  do  you  think 
there  are  men  bold  enough  to  storm  it  i" 

Tlie  young  man  looked  long  and  fixedly  on  the 
place,  the  sight  of  which  interested  him  so  much, 
that  lie  bad  forgotten,  in  tlie  eagerness  of  youth- 
ful curiosity,  the  wetness  of  his  dress.  His  eye 
glanced,  and  bis  colour  mounted  to  his  cheek  like 
that  of  a  daring  man  who  meditates  an  honourable 
action,  as  he  replied,  "It  is  a  strong  castle,  and 
strongly  guarded ;  but  there  is  no  impoesibili^  to 
brave  men." 

*'  Are  there  any  in  your  country  who  could  do 
such  a  feat?"  said  the  elder,  rather  scornfully. 

"  I  will  not  affirm  that,"  answered  tbe  youth; 
"but  there  are  thousands  that,  in  a  good  causey 
would  attempt  as  bold  a  deed." 

"  Umph  !" — said  the  senior,  "  perhaps  you  are 
yourself  such  a  gallant !" 

"  I  should  sin  if  I  were  to  boast  where  there  is 
no  danger,"  answered  young  Durward ;  "  but  my  father  has  done  as  bold  an  ac^  and 
I  trust  I  am  no  bastard." 

"  Well,"  said  liis  companion,  smiling,  "you  might  meet  your  match,  and  your  kindred 
withal  iu  the  attempt ;  for  tbe  Scottish  Archers  of  King  Louis's  Life-guards  stand 
sentinels  on  yonder  walls— three  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  best  blood  in  your  country." 
"  And  were  I  King  Louis,"  said  the  youth,  in  reply,  "  I  would  trust  my  safe^  to  the 
faith  of  the  three  hundred  Scottish  gentlemen,  throw  down  mj  bounding  walls  to  fill  up 
the  moat^  call  in  my  noble  peers  and  paladins,  and  live  as  became  me,  amid  breaking  of 
lances  in  gallant  tournaments,  and  feasting  of  days  with  nobles,  and  dancing  of  nights 
with  ladies,  and  have  no  more  fear  of  a  foe  than  I  have  of  a  fly." 

His  companion  again  smiled,  and  turning  his  back  on  tbe  Castle,  which,  he  observed, 
they  had  approached  a  little  too  nearly,  he  led  tbe  way  again  into  the  wood,  by  a  more 
broad  and  beaten  path  than  they  had  yet  trodden.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  leads  us  to  the 
village  of  Plessis,  as  it  is  called,  where  you,  as  a  stranger,  will  find  reasonable  and 
honest  accommodation.  About  two  miles  onward  lies  the  fine  city  of  Tours,  which 
gives  name  to  this  rich  and  beautiful  earldom.  But  the  village  of  Plessis,  or  Plessis 
of  tbe  Park,  as  it  is  sometimes  culled,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  royal  residence,  and  the 
chase  with  which  it  is  encircled,  will  yield  you  nearer,  and  as  convenient  hospitality." 

"  I  thank  you,  kind  master,  for  your  information,"  said  the  Scot  j  "  but  my  stay 
will  be  so  short  here,  that,  if  I  fail  not  in  a  morsel  of  meat,  and  a  drink  of  something 
better  than  wafer,  ray  necessities  in  Plessis,  be  it  of  the  park  or  the  pool,  will  be 
amply  satisfied." 

"  Nay,"  answered  bis  companion,  "  I  thought  you  had  some  friend  to  see  in  this 
quarter." 
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"  And  80  I  have — my  mother's  own  brother,"  answered  Durward ;  "  and  as  pretty  a 
man,  before  he  left  the  braes  of  Angus,  as  ever  planted  brogue  on  heather." 

"T\Tiat  is  his  name?"  said  the  senior;  "  we  will  inquire  him  out  for  you;  for  it  is 
not  safe  for  you  to  go  up  to  the  Castle,  where  you  might  be  taken  for  a  spy." 

"  Now,  by  my  father's  hand !"  said  the  youth,  "  I  taken  for  a  spy !— By  Heaven,  he 
shall  brook  cold  iron  that  brands  me  with  such  a  charge ! — But  for  my  uncle's  name, 
I  care  not  who  knows  it — it  is  Lesly.     Lesly — an  honest  and  noble  name." 

"  And  so  it  is,  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  but  there  are  three  of  the  name  in 
the  Scottish  Guard." 

"  My  uncle's  name  is  Ludovic  Lesly,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Of  the  three  Leslys,"  answered  the  merchant,  "  two  are  called  Ludovic." 

"  They  call  my  kinsman  Ludovic  with  the  Scar,"  said  Quentin. — "  Our  family  names 
are  so  common  in  a  Scottish  house,  that,  where  there  is  no  land  in  the  case,  we  always 
give  a  to-name.^*  ' 

"  A  nomme  de  guerre^  I  suppose  you  to  mean,"  answered  his  companion ;  "  and  the 
man  you  speak  of,  we,  I  think,  call  Le  Balafre,  from  that  scar  on  his  face — a  proper 
man,  and  a  good  soldier.  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  to  an  interview  with  him,  for 
he  belongs  to  a  set  of  gentlemen  whose  duty  is  strict,  and  who  do  not  often  come  out  of 
garrison,  unless  in  the  immediate  attendance  on  the  King's  person. — And  now,  young 
man,  answer  me  one  question.  I  will  wager  you  are  desirous  to  take  service  with  your 
uncle  in  the  Scottish  Guard.  It  is  a  great  thing,  if  you  propose  so ;  especially  as  you 
are  very  young,  and  some  years'  experience  is  necessary  for  the  high  ofiSice  which  you 
aim  at." 

^^  Perhaps  I  may  have  thought  on  some  such  thing,"  said  Durward,  carelessly ;  *'  but 
if  I  did,  the  fancy  is  off." 

"  How  so,  young  man?"  said  the  Frenchman,  something  sternly — "  Do  you  speak 
thus  of  a  charge  which  the  most  noble  of  your  countrymen  feel  themselves  emulous  to  be 
admitted  to?" 

"  I  wish  them  joy  of  it,"  said  Quentin,  composedly. — "  To  speak  plain,  I  should  have 
liked  the  service  of  the  French  King  full  well ;  only,  dress  me  as  fine,  and  feed  me  as 
high  as  you  will,  I  love  the  open  air  better  than  being  shut  up  in  a  cage  or  a  swallow's 
nest  yonder,  as  you  call  these  same  grated  pepper-boxes.  Besides,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  to  speak  truth,  I  love  not  the  Castle  when  the  covin-tree*  bears  such  acorns  as 
I  see  yonder." 

I  guess  what  you  mean,"  said  the  Frenchman ;  "  but  speak  yet  more  plainly." 
To  speak  more  plainly,  then,"  said  the  youth,  "  there  grows  a  fair  oak  some  flight- 
shot or  so  from  yonder  Castle— and  on  that  oak  hangs  a  man  in  a  gray  jerkin,  such  as 
this  which  I  wear." 

"  Ay  and  indeed!"  said  the  man  of  France — ^^ Pasques-dleu !  see  what  it  is  to  have 
youthful  eyes !  Why,  I  did  see  something,  but  only  took  it  for  a  raven  among  the 
branches.  But  the  sight  is  no  way  strange,  young  man ;  when  the  summer  fades  into 
autumn,  and  moonlight  nights  are  long,  and  roads  become  unsafe,  you  will  see  a  cluster 
of  ten,  ay  of  twenty  such  acorns,  hanging  on  that  old  doddered  oak. — But  what  then  ? 
— they  are  so  many  banners  displayed  to  scare  knaves ;  and  for  each  rogue  that  hangs 
there,  an  honest  man  may  reckon  that  there  is  a  thief,  a  traitor,  a  robber  on  the  highway, 
a  pUleur  and  oppressor  of  the  people,  the  fewer  in  France.  These,  young  man,  are  signs 
of  our  Sovereign's  justice." 

"  I  would  have  hung  them  fai*ther  from  my  palace,  thougli,  were  I  King  Louis,"  said 
the  youth. — "  Li  my  country,  we  hang  up  dead  corbies  where  living  corbies  haunt,  but 

*  The  large  tree  in  flront  of  a  Scottish  castle,  was  sometimes  called  so.    It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  derlration;  but  at  that 
distance  from  the  castle,  the  laird  received  guests  of  rank,  and  thither  he  conveyed  them  on  their  departure. 
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not  in  our  gardens  or  pigeon-houses.     The  very  scent  of  the  carrion — ^faugh — ^reached 
my  nostrils  at  the  distance  where  we  stood." 

"If  you  live  to  be  an  honest  and  loyal  servant  of  your  Prince,  my  good  youth,** 
answered  tlie  Frenchman,  "  you  will  know  there  is  no  perfume  to  match  the  scent  of  a 
dead  traitor." 

"  I  shall  never  wish  to  live  till  I  lose  the  scent  of  my  nostrils  or  the  sight  of  my  eyes,** 
said  the  Scot. — "  Shew  me  a  living  traitor,  and  here  are  my  hand  and  my  weapon ;  but 
when  life  is  out,  hatred  should  not  live  longer.  —  But  here,  I  fancy,  we  come  upon 
the  villnge ;  where  I  hope  to  shew  you  that  neither  ducking  nor  disgust  have  spoiled 
mine  ap|H'tito  for  my  breakfast  So,  my  good  friend,  to  the  hostelrie,  with  all  the 
8|hhh1  you  may. — Yet,  ere  I  accept  of  your  hospitality,  let  me  know  by  what  name  to 
call  you.** 

*'  Men  call  me  Maitre  Pierre,**  answered  his  companion. — "  I  deal  in  no  titles.  A 
plain  man,  that  can  live  on  mine  own  good — that  is  my  designation.** 

**  Si>  Ih»  it,  Iklaitro  l^orre,*'  said  Quentin,  "  and  I  am  happy  my  good  chance  has  thrown 
us  together ;  for  I  want  a  word  of  seasonable  advice,  and  can  be  thankful  for  it.** 

AMiile  they  s|H)ke  thus,  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  a  tall  wooden  crucifix,  rising 
above  the  trees,  shewed  that  they  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  village. 

But  Maitre  l^orre,  delleoting  a  little  from  the  road,  which  had  now  joined  an  open 
and  public  causeway,  said  to  his  companion,  that  the  inn  to  which  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce him  stood  somewliat  secluded,  and  received  only  the  better  sort  of  travellers. 

•*  If  you  mean  those  who  travel  with  the  better  filled  purses,**  answered  the  Scot, 
^*  I  am  none  of  the  number,  and  will  rather  stand  my  chance  of  your  flayers  on  the 
highway,  than  of  your  flayers  in  the  hostelrie." 

**  Pitsiptts  ditu!**  said  his  guide^  **  how  cautious  your  countrymen  of  Scotland  are! 
An  Englishman,  now,  throws  himself  headlong  into  a  tavern,  eats  and  drinks  of  the 
best  and  never  thinks  of  the  reckoning  till  his  belly  is  full.  But  you  forget.  Master 
Quentin,  since  Quentin  is  your  narne^  you  forget  I  owe  you  a  breakfast  for  the  wetting 
which  my  mistake  procured  yiHi — It  is  the  penance  of  my  oflence  towards  you.** 

**  In  trutlu**  said  the  light-hearted  young  man,  *''  I  had  forgot  wetting,  offence,  and 
(H'uances,  and  alL  I  have  walked  my  cK^hes  dry,  or  nearly  so,  but  I  will  not  refuse  your 
oflTer  in  kindness;  for  my  dinner  yesterday  ¥ras  a  light  one,  and  supper  I  had  none. 
You  seem  an  old  and  rve^pectable  burgess,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  accept 
viHir  courtesv.'* 

The  Frenchman  smiled  aside,  tl>r  he  saw  plainly  that  the  youth,  while  he  was  probably 
baU"  famished,  had  yet  some  difficulty  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  thoughts  of  feeding  at 
a  stranger  s  ci^rt,  and  ¥ras  endeavouring  to  subdue  his  inward  priile  by  the  reflection, 
that,  iu  such  slight  obligativuis,  the  acceptor  performed  as  ctMupLusant  a  part  as  he  by 
whooi  the  cottrte#v  was  ofiered. 

Iu  the  meanwhile,  they  descended  a  narrow  lane,  overshadowed  by  tall  elms,  at  the 
boltvYU  of  which  a  gateway  aduiitxed  them  iutck  the  c\Hirt-yard  of  an  inn  of  unusual 
ttiagoitude*  calculated  fv>r  tl^  accommodative  of  the  nv^les  and  suitors  who  had  business 
at  the  neighbouriug  Castle,  where  very  ^t^'Uk^mu  and  vHiIy  when  such  ha«pitaIitT  was 
ahv^ther  unavoidable,  did  Louis  XL  permit  any  of  hi^  Court  to  have  apartments. 
A  sctttcbeoo,  bearing  xhfdjieur^^t/s^  hung  over  the  pHnci^.^ciI  d<vr  of  the  large  irregular 
building ;  but  there  w:fcs  about  the  yard  and  the  offices  little  or  nv^cse  of  the  bia5tle  which 
in  thoijte  day>js.  when  attendants  were  niaiutained  b^»th  in  public  and  in  private  houses 
marked  that  busi3wt<stii  w:is  alive,  and  custom  pleura-.  It  <eemeil  a^  if  the  stem  and 
uns«.vtal  character  of  the  rv>y:il  mao^Hi  in  the  neUfeN.''urtKx>i  bad  communicated  a 
|.tortke  ot'  its  :5olemu  and  terriftc  ikvm  e^  en  tv^  a  place  desis-^ed.  aovvruini:  to  univer^ 
castoiti  elsewhere*  for  the  tem(«2e  of  >vVLaI  ii»du:^*!*ce,  aierry  3<viecy,  i^d  ^ixxi  cheer. 

Xbiu-v  Fierre,  wtthjv.Hit  calliiu;  aay  ^nie,  aud  <;\eu  ^i:Iiv.»a:  apprvucixin^r  the  princiral 
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entrance,  Ufled  the  latch  of  a  side  door,  and  led  the  way  into  a  large  room,  where  a 
fagot  was  blaang  on  the  hearth,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  substantial  breakfast. 

"  My  gossip  has  been  careful,''  stud  the  Frencliman  to  the  Scot. — "  You  must  be  cold, 
and  I  have  commanded  a  fire ;  you  must  be  hungry,  and  you  shall  have  breakfast 
presenUy." 

He  whistled,  and  the  landlord  entered, — answered  Mutre  Herre's  bon  jour  with  a 
reverence, — bat  in  no  respects  shewed  any  part  of  the  prating  humour  properly 
belonging  to  a  French  publican  of  all  ages. 

"  I  expected  a  gentleman,"  said  Maitre  I^erre,  "  to  order  breakfast — Hath  he  done  so?" 

In  answer,  the  landlord  only  bowed ;  and  while  he  continued  to  bring,  and  arrange 
upon  the  table,  the  various  articles  of  a  comfortable  meal,  omitted  to  extol  their  merits 
by  a  single  word.  And  yet  the  breakfast  merited  such  eulogiuma  as  French  hosts  are 
wont  to  confer  upon  their  r^;ales,  as  the  reader  will  be  informed  in  the  next  Chapter, 
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JE  left  our  young  stranger  in  France  situated  more  comfortably  than  he  had 
[  fuuud  himself  since  entering  the  territuricii  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  Th« 
'  breakfast,  as  we  hinted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Chapter,  was  admirable. 
There  was  a  pate  de  Perigord,  over  which  a  gastronome  would  have  wished 
to  live  and  die,  like  Homer's  lotus-eaters,  forgetful  of  kin,  native  country,  and  all  social 
obligations  whatever.  Its  va^t  walb  of  magnifiL-ent  crust  seemed  raised  like  the 
bulwarks  of  some  rich  metropolitan  city,  an  emblem  of  the  wealth  which  they  are 
designed  to  protect.  There  was  a  delicate  ragout,  with  just  that  petit  point  de  Fail 
which  Gascons  love,  and  Scottishmen  do  not  hate.  There  was,  besides,  a  delicate  ham, 
which  had  once  supported  a  noble  wild  boar  in  the  neighbouring  wood  of  Mountrichart. 
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There  was  the  most  exquisite  white  bread,  made  into  little  round  loaves  called  boulesy 
(whence  the  bakers  took  their  French  name  of  houlangers,)  of  which  the  crust  was  so 
inviting,  that,  even  with  water  alone,  it  would  have  been  a  delicacy.  But  the  water  was 
not  alone,  for  there  was  a  flask  of  leatlier  called  hottrine^  which  contained  about  a  quart 
of  exquisite  Vin  de  Beaulne.  So  many  good  things  might  have  created  appetite  under 
the  ribs  of  death.  What  effect,  then,  must  they  have  produced  upon  a  youngster  of 
scarce  twenty,  who  (for  the  truth  must  be  told)  had  eaten  little  for  the  two  last  days, 
save  the  scarcely  ripe  fruit  which  chance  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  plucking,  and  a 
very  moderate  portion  of  barley-bread  ?  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ragout,  and  the 
plate  was  presently  vacant — he  attacked  the  mighty  pasty,  marched  deep  into  the  bowels 
of  the  land,  and,  seasoning  his  enormous  meal  with  an  occasional  cup  of  wine,  returned 
to  the  charge  again  and  again,  to  the  astonishment  of  mine  host^  and  the  amusement  of 
Maitre  Pierre. 

The  latter,  indeed,  probably  because  he  found  himself  the  author  of  a  kinder  action 
than  he  had  thought  of,  seemed  delighted  with  the  appetite  of  the  young  Scot;  and 
when,  at  length,  he  observed  that  his  exertions  began  to  languish,  endeavoured  to 
stimulate  him  to  new  efforts,  by  ordering  confections,  cUirioles,  and  any  other  light 
dainties  he  could  think  of,  to  entice  the  youth  to  continue  his  meal.  While  thus  engaged, 
Maitre  Pierre's  countenance  expressed  a  kind  of  good-humour  almost  amounting  to 
benevolence,  which  appeared  remote  from  its  ordinary  sharp,  caustic,  and  severe 
character.  The  aged  almost  always  sympathize  with  the  enjoyments  of  youth,  and 
with  its  exertions  of  every  kind,  when  the  mind  of  the  spectator  rests  on  its  natural 
poise,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  inward  envy  or  idle  emulation. 

Quentin  Durward  also,  while  thus  agreeably  employed,  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
discover  that  the  countenance  of  his  entertainer,  which  he  had  at  first  found  so  unpre- 
possessing, mended  when  it  was  seen  under  the  influence  of  the  Vin  de  Seaulne,  and 
there  was  kindness  in  the  tone  with  which  he  reproached  Maitre  Pierre,  that  he  amused 
himself  with  laughing  at  his  appetite,  without  eating  any  thing  himself. 

**  I  am  doing  penance,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "  and  may  not  eat  any  thing  before  noon, 
save  some  comfiture  and  a  cup  of  water. — Bid  yonder  lady,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
innkeeper,  ^'  bring  them  hither  to  me." 

The  innkeeper  left  the  room,  and  Maitre  Pierre  proceeded, — "  Well,  have  I  kept  faith 
with  you  concermng  the  breakfast  I  promised  you  ?" 

"  The  best  meal  I  have  eaten,"  said  the  youth,  "  since  I  left  Glen-houlakin." 

"Glen — what?"  demanded  Maitre  Pierre ;  "are  you  going  to  raise  the  devil,  that 
you  use  such  long- tailed  words?" 

**  Glen-houlakin,"  answered  Quentin,  good-humouredly,  "  which  is  to  say  the  Glen  of 
the  Midges,  is  the  name  of  our  ancient  patrimony,  my  good  sir.  You  have  bought  the 
right  to  laugh  at  the  sound,  if  you  please." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  offend,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  I  was  about  to  say, 
since  you  like  your  present  meal  so  well,  that  the  Scottish  Archers  of  the  guard  eat  as 
good  a  one,  or  a  better,  every  day." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Durward ;  "  for  if  they  be  shut  up  in  the  swallows*  nests  all  night, 
they  must  needs  have  a  curious  appetite  in  the  morning." 

**  And  plenty  to  gratify  it  upon,"  said  Maitre  Pierre.  "  They  need  not,  like  the  Bur- 
gondians,  chouse  a  bare  back,  tliat  they  may  have  a  full  belly — they  dress  like  counts, 
and  feast  like  abbots." 

"  It  is  well  for  them,"  said  Durward. 

**  And  wherefore  will  you  not  take  service  here,  young  man  ?     Your  uncle  might,  I 

dare  say,  have  you  placed  on  the  file  when  there  should  a  vacancy  occur.     And,  hark  in 

your  ear,  I  myself  have  some  bttle  interest,  and  might  be  of  some  use  to  you.     You  can 

ride,  I  presume,  as  well  as  draw  the  bow  ?" 

Vou  vui.  E 
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"  Our  race  are  aa  good  horsenieti  as  ever  put  a  plated  shoe  into  a  steel  stimip ;  and 
I  know  not  but  I  might  accept  of  your  kind  ofTer.  Yet,  look  you,  food  and  raiment  are 
needi'ul  things,  but,  in  my  case,  men  tUink  of  honour,  and  advancement,  and  brave  deeda 
of  arms.  Your  King  Louis — God  bless  him,  for  he  is  a  friend  and  ally  of  Scotland — 
but  he  lies  here  in  this  castU*,  or  only  rides  about  from  one  fortified  town  to  another  j 
and  gains  cities  and  provinces  by  politic  embassies,  and  not  in  fair  fighting.  Now,  for 
uie,  I  am  of  the  Douglases'  mind,  who  always  kept  the  fields,  because  they  loved  better 
to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak." 

"Young  man,"  said  Mai  trc  Pierre,  "do  not  judge  too  rashly  of  the  actions  of  sovereigns. 
Louis  seeks  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  cares  not  for  his  own.  He  shewed 
iiimself  a  man  of  courage  at  Jlontl'hery." 

"  Ay,  but  that  was  some  dozen  years  ago  or  more,"  answered  the  youth. — "  I  should 
like  to  follow  a  master  that  would  keep  his  honour  as  bright  as  his  shield,  and  always 
venture  foremost  in  the  very  throng  of  the  battle." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tarry  at  Brussels,  then,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ?     He  would 
liut  you  in  the  way  to  have  your  bones  broken  every  day ;  and,  rather  tJian  fail,  would 
do  the  job  for  you  himself — especially  if  he  heard  that  you  had  beaten  his  forester." 
"  Very  true,"  said  Quentin  ;  "  my  unhappy  eliance  has  shut  that  door  against  me." 

"  Nay,  there  are  plenty  of  dare-devils 
abroad,  with  whom  mad  youngsters  may 
find  service,"  said  his  adviser.  "What 
think  you,  for  example,  of  William  de  la 
Marck?" 

"What !"  exclaimed  Durward,  "serve 
Him  with  the  Beard— serve  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes^a  captain  of  pillagers 
and  murderers,  who  would  take  a  man's 
life  for  the  value  of  his  gaberdine,  and 
wbo  slays  priests  and  pilgrims  as  if  they 
were  so  niany  lance-knights  and  men-at- 
arms  ?  It  would  be  a  blot  on  my  father's 
scutcheon  for  ever." 

"  Well,  my  young  hot-blood,"  replied 
Maitre  Pierre,  "  if  you  hold  the  Sanglier 
too  unscrupulous,  wherefore  not  follow 
'■  the  young  Duke  of  Gueldres?"" 

"  Follow  the  foul  fiend  as  soon,"  said 
Quentin.  "  Hark  in  your  car — he  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  earth  to  carry — hell  gapes 
for  him  !  Men  say  that  he  keeps  his  own  father  imprisoned,  and  that  be  has  even  struck 
liini — Can  you  believe  it  ?" 

Maitre  Pierre  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  with  the  naive  horror  with  which  the 
young  Scotsman  spoke  of  filial  ingratitude,  and  he  answered,  "  You  know  not,  young  man, 
how  short  a  while  the  relations  of  blood  subsist  amongst  those  of  elevated  rank ;"  then 
changed  the  tone  of  feeling  in  which  be  had  begun  to  speak,  and  added,  gaily,  "  besides, 
if  the  Duke  has  beaten  his  father,  I  warrant  you  his  father  bath  beaten  liim  of  old,  so  it 
is  but  a  clearing  of  scores." 

"  I  marvel  to  hear  you  siwak  thus,"  said  the  Scot,  colouring  with  indignation ;  "  gray 


1  uKd  him  with  th«  r. 


I  said,  even  U  lh<  length  ot  Ilriking  him  villi 
relch,  ind  gold  u  Chulct  of  Baiguudj  whal- 
t  of  BuTgundT,  diughUtor  Cbuist,  ndoied 
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hairs  such  as  yours  ought  to  have  fitter  subjects  for  jesting.  K  the  old  Duke  did  beat 
his  son  in  childhood,  he  beat  him  not  enough ;  for  better  he  had  died  under  the  rod,  than 
have  lived  to  make  the  Christian  world  ashamed  that  such  a  monster  had  ever  been 
baptized." 

"  At  this  rate,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "  as  you  weigh  the  characters  of  each  prince  and 
leader,  I  think  you  had  better  become  a  captain  yourself;  for  where  wiD  one  so  wise  find 
a  chieftain  fit  to  conmiand  him  ?" 

"  You  laugh  at  me,  Maitre  Pierre,''  said  the  youth,  good-humouredly,  "  and  perhaps 
you  are  right ;  but  you  have  not  named  a  man  who  is  a  gallant  leader,  and  keeps  a  brave 
party  up  here,  under  whom  a  man  might  seek  service  well  enough." 

'*  I  cannot  guess  whom  you  mean." 

"  Why,  he  that  hangs  like  Mahomet's  coffin  (a  curse  be  upon  Mahomet !)  between 
the  two  loadstones — ^he  that  no  man  can  call  either  French  or  Burgundian,  but  who 
knows  to  hold  the  balance  between  them  both,  and  makes  both  of  them  fear  and  serve 
him,  for  as  great  princes  as  they  be." 

I  cannot  guess  whom  you  mean,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  thoughtfully. 
Why,  whom  should  I  mean  but  the  noble  Louis  de  Luxembourg,  Count  of  Saint 
Paul,  the  High  Constable  of  France?  Yonder  he  makes  his  place  good,  with  his 
gallant  little  army,,  holding  his  head  as  high  as  either  King  Louis,  or  Duke  Charles,  and 
balancing  between  them,  like  the  boy  who  stands  on  the  midst  of  a  plank,  while  two  others 
are  swinging  on  the  opposite  ends."* 

"  He  is  in  danger  of  the  worst  fall  of  the  three,"  said  Maitre  Pierre.  "  And  hark  ye, 
my  young  friend,  you  who  hold  pillaging  such  a  crime,  do  you  know  that  your  politic 
Count  of  Saint  Paul  was  the  first  who  set  the  example  of  burning  the  country  during 
the  time  of  war  ?  and  that  before  the  shameful  devastation  which  he  committed,  open 
towns  and  villages,  which  made  no  resistance,  were  spared  on  aU  sides  ?" 

"  Nay,  faith,"  said  Durward,  "  if  that  be.  the  case,  I  shall  begin  to  think  no  one  of 
these  great  men  is  much  better  than  another,  and  that  a  choice  among  them  is  but  like 
choosing  a  tree  to  be  hung  upon.  But  this  Count  de  Saint  Paul,  this  Constable,  hath 
possessed  himself  by  clean  conveyance  of  the  town  which  takes  its  name  from  my 
honoured  saint  and  patron.  Saint  Quentin,"t  (here  he  crossed  himself,)  "  and  methinks, 
were  I  dwelling  there,  my  holy  patron  would  keep  some  look-out  for  me — he  has  not  so 
many  named  after  him  as  your  more  popular  saints — and  yet  he  must  have  forgotten  me, 
poor  Quentin  Durward,  his  spiritual  god-son,  since  he  lets  me  go  one  day  without  food, 
and  leaves  me  the  next  morning  to  the  harbourage  of  Saint  Julian,  and  the  chance 
courtesy  of  a  stranger,  purchased  by  a  ducking  in  the  renowned  river  Cher,  or  one  of  its 
tributaries." 

"  Blaspheme  not  the  saints,  my  young  friend,"  said  Maitre  Pierre.  "  Saint  Julian  is 
the  faithful  patron  of  travellers ;  and,  peradventure,  the  blessed  Saint  Quentin  hath 
done  more  and  better  for  thee  than  thou  art  aware  of." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  a  girl,  rather  above  than  under  fifteen  years  old, 
entered  with  a  platter,  covered  with  damask,  on  which  was  placed  a  smaU  saucer  of  the 
dried  plums,  which  have  always  added  to  the  reputation  of  Tours,  and  a  cup  of  the 
curiously  chased  plate  which  the  goldsmiths  of  that  city  were  anciently  famous  for 
executing  with  a  delicacy  of  workmanship  that  distinguished  them  from  the  other  cities 
of  France,  and  even  excelled  the  skill  of  the  metropolis.     The  form  of  the  goblet  was 

*  This  part  of  Louis  Xlth's  reign  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Constable  Saint  Paul,  who  affected  inde- 
pendence, and  ouried  on  intrigues  with  England,  France,  and  Burgundy,  at  the  same  time.  According  to  the  usual  fate  of 
soch  variable  politictans,  the  Constable  ended  by  drawing  upon  himself  the  animosity  of  all  the  powerful  neighbours  whom 
he  had  in  their  turn  amused  and  deceived.  He  was  delivered  up  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  King  of  France,  tried,  and 
hastily  executed  for  treason,  a.d.  1475. 

t  It  was  by  his  possession  of  this  town  of  Saint  Quentin  that  the  Constable  was  able  to  carry  on  those  political  intrigues, 
which  finally  ooct  him  so  dear. 
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SO  elegant,  that  Durward  thought  not  of  observing  closely  whether  the  material  was  of 
silver,  or,  like  what  had  been  placed  before  himself  of  a  baser  metal,  but  so  well 
burnished  as  to  resemble  the  richer  ore. 

But  the  sight  of  the  young  i>erson  by  whom  this  service  was  executed,  attracted 
Durward's  attention  far  more  than  the  petty  minutiae  of  the  duty  which  she  performed. 

He  speedily  made  the  discovery,  that  a  quantity  of  long  black  tresses,  which,  in  the 
maiden  fashion  of  his  own  country,  were  unadorned  by  any  ornament,  except  a  single 
chaplet  lightly  woven  out  of  ivy  leaves,  formed  a  veil  around  a  countenance,  which,  in 
its  regular  features,  dark  eyes,  and  pensive  expression,  resembled  that  of  Melpomene, 
though  there  was  a  faint  glow  on  the  cheek,  and  an  intelligence  on  the  lips  and  in  the 
eye,  which  made  it  seem  that  gaiety  was  not  foreign  to  a  countenance  so  expressive, 
although  it  might  not  be  its  most  habitual  exi)ression.  Quentin  even  thought  he  could 
discern  that  depressing  circumstances  were  the  cause  why  a  countenance  so  young  and 
so  lovely  was  graver  than  belongs  to  early  beauty ;  and  as  the  romantic  imagination  of 
youth  is  rapid  in  drawing  conclusions  from  slight  premises,  he  was  pleased  to  infer,  from 
what  follows,  that  the  fate  of  this  beautiful  vision  was  wrapped  in  silence  and  mystery. 

"  How  now,  Jacqueline  ? "  said  Maitre  Pierre,  when  she  entered  the  apartment — 
"  Wherefore  this  ?  Did  I  not  desire  that  Dame  Perette  should  bring  what  I  wanted  ? — 
PasqueS'dieu  I — Is  she,  or  does  she  think  herself,  too  good  to  serve  me  ?" 

"  My  kinswoman  is  ill  at  ease,"  answered  Jacqueline,  in  a  hurried  yet  a  humble  tone ; 
"  ill  at  ease,  and  keeps  her  chamber." 

"  She  keeps  it  aloncy  I  hope ! "  replied  Maitre  Pierre,  with  some  emphasis ;  "  I  am 
vleux  routier,  and  none  of  those  upon  whom  feigned  disorders  pass  for  apologies." 

Jacqueline  turned  pale,  and  even  tottered  at  the  answer  of  Maitre  Pierre ;  for  it  must 
be  owned,  that  his  voice  and  looks,  at  all  times  harsh,  caustic,  and  unpleasing,  had,  when 
he  expressed  anger  or  suspicion,  an  effect  both  sinister  and  alarming. 

The  mountain  chivalry  of  Quentin  Durward  was  instantly  awakened,  and  he  hastened 
to  approach  Jacqueline,  and  relieve  her  of  the  burden  she  bore,  and  which  she  passively 
resigned  to  him,  while,  with  a  timid  and  anxious  look,  she  watched  the  countenance  of 
the  angry  burgess.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  resist  the  piercing  and  pity-craving  expres- 
sion of  her  looks,  and  Maitre  Pierre  proceeded,  not  merely  with  an  air  of  diminished 
displeasure,  but  with  as  much  gentleness  as  he  could  assume  in  countenance  and  manner, 
"  I  blame  not  thee,  Jacqueline,  and  thou  art  too  young  to  be,  what  it  is  pity  to  think 
thou  must  be  one  day — a  false  and  treacherous  thing,  like  the  rest  of  thy  giddy  sex. 
No  man  ever  lived  to  man's  estate,  but  he  had  the  opportunity  to  know  you  all.*  Here 
is  a  Scottish  cavalier  will  tell  you  the  same." 

Jacqueline  looked  for  an  instant  on  the  young  stranger  as  if  to  obey  Maitre  Pierre, 
but  the  glance,  momentary  as  it  was,  appeared  to  Durward  a  pathetic  appeal  to  him  for 
support  and  sympathy ;  and  with  the  promptitude  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  youth,  and 
the  romantic  veneration  for  the  female  sex  inspired  by  his  education,  he  answered 
hastily,  "  That  he  would  throw  down  his  gage  to  any  antagonist,  of  equal  rank  and 
equal  age,  who  should  presume  to  say  such  a  countenance,  as  that  which  he  now  looked 
upon,  could  be  animated  by  other  than  the  purest  and  the  truest  mind." 

The  young  woman  grew  deadly  pale,  and  cast  an  apprehensive  glance  upon  Maitre 
Pierre,  in  whom  the  bravado  of  the  young  gallant  seemed  only  to  excite  laughter,  more 
scornful  than  applausive.  Quentin,  whose  second  thoughts  generally  corrected  the  first, 
though  sometimes  after  they  had  found  utterance,  blushed  deeply  at  having  uttered  what 
might  be  construed  into  an  empty  boast,  in  presence  of  an  old  man  of  a  peaceful  pro- 
fession ;  and  as  a  sort  of  just  and  appropriate  penance,  resolved  patiently  to  submit 
to  the  ridicule  which  he  had  incurred.     He  offered  the  cup  and  trencher  to  Maitre 

*  It  was  a  part  of  Louis's  very  unamiable  character,  and  not  the  best  part  of  it,  that  he  entertained  a  great  contempt  for 
the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  character,  of  the  fair  sex. 
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Pierre  with  a  blusli  in  his  chqek,  and  a  humiliation  of  countenance,  which  endeavoured 
to  disguise  itself  under  an  embarrassed  smile. 

"You  are  a  foolish  young  man,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "  and  know  as  little  of  women  as  of 
princes, — ^whose  hearts,"  he  said,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  "  God  keeps  in  his  right  hand." 

"  And  who  keeps  those  of  the  women  then  ?"  said  Quentin,  resolved,  if  he  could  help 
it,  not  to  be  borne  down  by  the  assumed  superiority  of  this  extraordinary  old  man,  whose 
lofty  and  careless  manner  possessed  an  influence  over  him  of  which  he  felt  ashamed. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  ask  of  them  in  another  quarter,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  composedly. 

Quentin  was  again  rebuifed,  but  not  utterly  disconcerted.  "  Surely,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  I  do  not  pay  this  same  burgees  of  Tours  all  the  deference  which  I  yield  him, 
on  account  of  the  miserable  obligation  of  a  breakfast,  though  it  was  a  right  good  and 
substantial  meal.  Dogs  and  hawks  are  attached  by  feeding  only — man  must  have 
kindness,  if  you  would  bind  him  with  the  cords  of  aifection  and  obligation.  But  he  is 
an  extraordinary  person ;  and  that  beautiful  emanation  that  is  even  now  vanishing — 
surely  a  thing  so  fair  belongs  not  to  this  mean  place,  belongs  not  even  to  the  money- 
gathering  merchant  himself,  though  he  seems  to  exert  authority  over  her,  as  doubtless 
he  does  over  all  whom  chance  brings  within  his  little  circle.  It  is  wonderful  what  ideas 
of  consequence  these  Flemings  and  Frenchmen  attach  to  wealth — so  much  more  than 
wealth  deserves,  that  I  suppose  this  old  merchant  thinks  the  civility  I  pay  to  his  age 
is  given  to  his  money — I,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  blood  and  coat-armour,  and  he  a 
mechanic  of  Tours  I " 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  hastily  traversed  the  mind  of  young  Durward ;  while 
Maitre  Pierre  said  with  a  smile,  and  at  the  same  time  patting  Jacqueline's  head,  from 
which  hung  down  her  long  tresses,  "  Tliis  young  man  will  serve  me,  Jacqueline, — thou 
mayst  withdraw.  I  will  tell  thy  negligent  kinswoman  she  does  ill  to  expose  thee  to  be 
gazed  on  unnecessarily." 

"  It  was  only  to  wait  on  you,"  said  the  maiden.  "  I  trust  you  will  not  be  displeased 
with  my  kinswoman,  since " 

"  PasqueS'dieu!^  said  the  merchant,  interrupting  her,  but  not  harshly,  "do  you  bandy 
words  with  me,  you  brat,  or  stay  you  to  gaze  upon  the  youngster  here  ? — Begone — he 
is  noble,  and  his  services  will  suflice  me." 

Jacqueline  vanished ;  and  so  much  was  Quentin  Durward  interested  in  her  sudden  dis- 
appearance, that  it  broke  his  previous  thread  of  reflection,  and  he  complied  mechanically, 
when  Maitre  Pierre  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  as  he  threw 
himself  carelessly  upon  a  large  easy  chair,  "  Place  that  tray  beside  me." 

The  merchant  then  let  his  dark  eyebrows  sink  over  his  keen  eyes,  so  that  the  last 
became  scarce  visible,  or  but  shot  forth  occasionally  a  quick  and  vivid  ray,  like  those  of 
the  sun  setting  behind  a  dark  cloud,  through  which  its  beams  are  occasionally  darted, 
but  singly,  and  for  an  instant. 

"  That  is  a  beautiful  creature,"  said  the  old  man  at  last,  raising  his  head,  and  looking 
steadily  and  firmly  at  Quentin,  when  he  put  the  question — "  a  lovely  girl  to  be  the 
servant  of  an  auherge  ? — she  might  grace  the  board  of  an  honest  burgess ;  but  '  tis 
a  vile  education,  a  base  origin." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  chance  shot  will  demolish  a  noble  castle  in  the  air,  and 
the  architect  on  such  occasions  entertains  little  good-wdl  towards  him  who  fires  it, 
although  the  damage  on  the  offender's  part  may  be  wholly  unintentional.  Quentin  was 
disconcerted,  and  was  disposed  to  be  angry — he  himself  knew  not  why — ^with  this  old 
man,  for  acquainting  him  that  this  beautiful  creature  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  what 
her  occupation  announced — the  servant  of  the  auherge — an  upper  servant,  indeed,  and 
probably  a  niece  of  the  landlord,  or  such  like ;  but  still  a  domestic,  and  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  humour  of  the  customers,  and  particularly  of  Maitre  Pierre,  who  probably  ha^ 
sufficiency  of  whims,  and  was  rich  enough  to  ensure  their  being  attended  to. 
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The  thouglit,  the  lingering  thought,  again  returned  on  him,  that  he  ought  to  make  the 
old  gentleman  undcrstund  the  difference  betwixt  their  conditions,  and  call  on  him  to 
mark,  that,  how  rich  soever  he  might  be,  his  wealth  put  him  op  no  level  with  a  Durward 
of  Glen-houlakin.  Yet,  whenever  he  looked  on  Maitre  Pierre's  countenance  with  such 
a  purpose,  there  was,  notwithstanding  the  downcast  look,  pinched  features,  and  mean  and 
miserly  dress,  something  which  prevented  the  young  man  from  asserting  the  superiority 
over  the  merchant  which  he  conceived  himself  to  possess.  On  the  contrary,  the  oftener 
and  more  fixedly  Quentin  looked  at  him,  the  stronger  became  his  curiosity  to  know  who 
or  what  this  man  actually  was ;  and  he  set  him  down  internally  for  at  least  a  Syndic  or 
high  magistrate  of  Tours,  or  one  who  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  m  the  full  habit  of 
exacting  and  receiving  deference. 

Meantime,  the  merchant  seemed  again  sunk  into  a  reverie,  from  which  he  raised  himself 
only  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  devoutly,  and  to  eat  some  of  the  dried  fruit,  with 
a  morsel  of  biscuit.  He  then  signed  to  Quentin  to  give  him  the  cup,  adding,  however, 
by  way  of  question,  as  he  presented  it — "  You  are  noble,  you  say  ? " 

"  I  surely  am,"  replied  the  Scot,  "if  fifteen  descents  can  make  me  so — So  I  told  you 
before.  But  do  not  constrain  yourself  on  that  account,  Maitre  Pierre — I  have  always 
been  taught  it  is  the  duty  of  the  young  to  assist  the  more  aged." 

"  An  excellent  maxim,"  said  the  merchant,  availing  himself  of  the  youth's  assistance 
in  handing  the  cup,  and  filling  it  from  a  ewer  which  seemed  of  the  same  materials  with 
the  goblet,  without  any  of  those  scruples  in  point  of  propriety,  which,  perhaps,  Quentin 
had  expected  to  excite. 

"  The  devil  take  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  this  old  mechanical  burgher,"  said  Durward 
once  more  to  himself;  "he  uses  the  attendance  of  a  noble  Scottish  gentleman  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  I  would  that  of  a  gillie  from  Glen-isla." 

The  merchant,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  finished  his  cup  of  water,  said  to  his 
companion,  "  From  the  zeal  with  which  you  seem  to  relish  the  Vin  de  Seaulne^  I  fancy 
you  would  not  care  much  to  pledge  me  in  this  elemental  liquor.  But  I  have  an  elixir 
about  me  which  can  convert  even  the  rock  water  into  the  richest  wines  of  France." 

As  he  spoko^  he  took  a  large  purse  from  his  bosom,  made  of  the  fur  of  the  sea-otter, 
and  streamed  a  shower  of  small  silver  pieces  into  the  goblet,  until  the  cup,  which  was 
but  a  small  one,  was  more  than  half  full. 

"  You  have  reason  to  be  more  thankful,  young  man,"  said  Maitre  Pierre,  "  both  to 
your  patron  Saint  Quentin,  and  to  Saint  Julian,  than  you  seemed  to  be  but  now.  I 
would  advise  you  to  bestow  alms  in  their  name.  Remain  in  this  hostelry  until  you  see 
your  kinsman,  Le  Balafre,  who  will  be  relieved  from  guard  in  the  afternoon.  I  will 
cause  him  to  be  acquainted  that  he  may  find  you  here,  for  I  have  business  in  the  Castle." 

Quentin  Durward  would  have  said  something  to  have  ei^cused  himself  from  accepting 
the  profuse  liberality  of  his  new  friend;  but  Maitre  Pierre,  bending  his  dark  brows, 
and  erecting  his  stooping  figure  into  an  attitude  of  more  dignity  than  he  had  yet  seen 
him  assume,  said,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  "  No  reply,  young  man,  but  do  what  you  are 
commanded." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment,  making  a  sign,  as  he  departed,  that  Quentin 
must  not  follow  him. 

The  young  Scotsman  stood  astounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  matter. 
His  first  most  natural,  though  perhaps  not  most  dignified  impulse,  drove  him  to  peep 
into  the  silver  goblet,  which  assuredly  was  more  than  half  full  of  silver  pieces  to  the 
number  of  several  scores,  of  which  perhaps  Quentin  had  never  called  twenty  his  own  at 
one  time  during  the  course  of  his  whole  life.  But  could  he  reconcile  it  to  his  dignity ^as 
a  gentleman,  to  accept  the  money  of  this  wealthy  plebeian  ? — This  was  a  trying  question ; 
for,  though  he  had  secured  a  good  breakfast,  it  was  no  great  reserve  upon  which  to  travel 
either  back  to  Dijon,  in  case  he  chose  to  hazard  the  wrath,  and  enter  the  service  of  the 
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Duke  of  Burgundy,  or  to  Saint  Quentin,  if  he  fixed  on  that  of  the  Constable  Saint  Paul; 
for  to  one  of  those  powers,  if  not  to  the  Kin^  of  France,  he  was  determined  to  offer  his 
services.  He  perhaps  took  the  wisest  resolution  in  the  circumstances,  in  resolving  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  he  put  the  money  into  his 
velvet  hawking-pouch,  and  called  for  the  landlord  of  the  house,  in  order  to  restore  the 
silver  cup— resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to  ask  him  some  questions  about  this  liberal  and 
authoritative  merchant. 

The  man  of  the  house  appeared  presently ;  and,  if  not  more  communicative,  was  at 
least  more  loquacious,  than  he  had  been  formerly.  He  positively  declined  to  take  back 
the  silver  cup.  It  was  none  of  his,  he  said,  but  Maitre  Pierre's,  wlio  had  bestowed  it 
on  his  guest.  He  had,  indeed,  four  silver  kanaps  of  his  own,  which  had  been  left  him 
by  his  grandmother,  of  happy  memory,  but  no  more  like  the  beautiful  carving  of  that  in 
bis  guest's  hand,  than  a  peach  was  like  a  turnip, — that  was  one  of  the  famous  cups  of 
Tours,  wrought  by  Martin  Dominique,  an  artist  who  might  brag  all  Paris. 

"  And,  pray,  who  is  this  Maitre  Pierre,"  said  Durward,  interrupting  him,  "  who 
confers  such  valuable  gifts  on  strangers?" 

"  Who  is  Maitre  Pierre  ?"  said  the  host,  dropping  the  words  as  slowly  from  his  mouth, 
as  if  he  had  been  distilling  them. 

"  Ay,"  said  Durward,  hastily  and  peremptorily,  "  who  is  this  Maitre  Pierre,  and  why 
does  he  throw  about  his  bounties  in  this  fashion  ?  And  who  is  the  butcherly -looking  fellow 
whom  he  sent  forward  to  order  breakfast?" 

"  Why,  fair  sir,  as  to  who  Maitre  Pierre  is,  you  should  have  asked  the  question  of 
himself;  and  for  the  gentleman  who  ordered  breakfast  to  be  made  ready,  may  God  keep 
us  from  his  closer  acquaintance ! " 

"  There  is  something  mysterious  in  all  this,"  said  the  young  Scot  "  This  Maitre 
Pierre  tells  me  he  is  a  merchant." 

"  And  if  he  told  you  so,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "  surely  he  is  a  merchant." 

"  What  commodities  does  he  deal  in  ?  " 

"  Oh,  many  a  fair  matter  of  traffic,"  said  the  host ;  "  and  especially  he  has  set  up  silk 
manufactories  here  which  match  those  rich  bales  that  the  Venetians  bring  from  India 
and  Cathay.  You  might  see  the  rows  of  mulberry -trees  as  you  came  hither,  all  planted 
by  Maitre  Pierre's  command,  to  feed  the  silk-worms." 

**  And  that  young  person  who  brought  in  the  confections,  who  is  she,  my  good  friend?" 
said  the  guest. 

"  My  lodger,  sir,  with  her  guardian,  some  sort  of  aunt  or  kinswoman,  as  I  think," 
replied  the  innkeeper. 

"  And  do  you  usually  employ  your  guests  in  waiting  on  each  other?"  said  Durward ; 
"  for  I  observed  that  Maitre  Pierre  would  take  nothing  from  your  hand,  or  that  of  your 
attendant." 

"  Rich  men  may  have  their  fancies,  for  they  can  pay  for  them,"  said  the  landlord ; 
**  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Maitre  Pierre  has  found  the  true  way  to  make  gentlefolks 
serve  at  his  beck." 

The  young  Scotsman  felt  somewhat  offended  at  the  insinuation ;  but,  disguising  his 
resentment,  he  asked  whether  he  could  be  accommodated  with  an  apartment  at  this  place 
for  a  day,  and  perhaps  longer. 

Certainly,"  the  innkeeper  replied ;  "  for  whatever  time  he  was  pleased  to  command  it." 
Could  Ije  be  permitted,"  he  asked,  "  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  ladies,  whose  fellow- 
lodger  he  was  about  to  become  ?" 

The  innkeeper  was  uncertain.  "  They  went  not  abroad,"  he  said,  "  and  received  no 
one  at  home." 

"  With  the  exception,  I  presume,  of  Maitre  Pierre?"  said  Durward. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name  any  exceptions,"  answered  the  man,  firmly  but  respectfully. 
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Quentin,  who  carried  the  notions  of  his  own  importance  pretty  high,  considering  how 
destitute  he  was  of  means  to  support  them,  being  somewhat  mortified  by  the  innkeeper's 
reply,  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  a  practice  common  enough  in  that  age.  "  Carry 
to  the  ladies,"  he  said,  "  a  flask  of  verndf,  with  my  humble  duty  ;  and  say,  that  Quentin 
Durward,  of  the  house  of  Glen-houlakin,  a  Scottish  cavaher  of  honour,  and  now  their 
fellow-lodger,  desires  the  permission  to  dedicate  his  homage  to  them  in  a  personal 
interview." 

The  messenger  departed,  and  returned,  almost  instantly,  with  the  thanks  of  the  ladies, 
who  declined  the  proflered  refreshment,  and,  with  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Scottish 
cavalier,  regretted  that,  residing  there  m  privacy,  they  could  not  receive  his  visit. 

Quentin  bit  his  lip,  took  a  cup  of  the  rejected  verndt,  which  the  host  had  placed  on 
the  table.  "  By  the  mass,  but  this  is  a  strange  country,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  where 
merchants  and  mechanics  exercise  the  manners  and  munificence  of  nobles,  and  little 
travelling  damsels,  who  hold  their  court  in  a  cabaret,  keep  their  state  like  disguised 
princesses !  I  will  see  that  black-browed  maiden  again,  or  it  will  go  hard,  however ;"  and 
having  formed  this  prudent  resolution,  he  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the  apartment 
which  he  was  to  call  his  own. 

The  landlord  presently  ushered  him  up  a  turret  staircase,  and  from  thence  along  a 
gallery,  with  many  doors  opening  from  it,  like  those  of  ceUs  in  a  convent ;  a  resemblance 
which  our  young  hero,  who  recollected,  with  much  ennui,  an  early  specimen  of  a  monastic 
life,  was  far  from  admiring.  The  host  paused  at  the  very  end  of  the  gallery,  selected 
a  key  from  the  large  bunch  which  he  carried  at  his  girdle,  opened  the  door,  and  shewed 
his  guest  the  interior  of  a  turret-chamber,  small,  indeed,  but  which,  being  clean  and 
solitary,  and  having  the  pallet  bed,  and  the  few  articles  of  furniture,  in  unusually  good 
order,  seemed,  on  the  whole,  a  little  palace. 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  your  dwelling  agreeable  here,  fair  sir,"  said  the  landlord. — 
"  I  am  bound  to  pleasure  every  friend  of  Maitre  Pien*e." 

"  Oh,  happy  ducking ! "  exclaimed  Quentin  Durward,  cutting  a  caper  on  the  floor,  so 
soon  as  his  host  had  retired :  "  Never  came  good  luck  in  a  better  or  a  wetter  form. 
I  have  been  fairly  deluged  by  my  good  fortune." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  stepped  towards  the  little  window,  which,  as  the  turret  projected 
considerably  from  the  principal  line  of  the  building,  not  only  commanded  a  very  pretty 
garden,  of  some  extent,  belonging  to  the  inn,  but  overlooked,  beyond  its  boundary, 
a  pleasant  grove  of  those  very  mulberry -trees,  which  Maitre  Pierre  was  said  to  have 
planted  for  the  support  of  the  silk-wonn.  Besides,  turning  the  eye  from  these  more 
remote  objects,  and  looking  straight  along  the  wall,  the  turret  of  Quentin  was  opposite 
to  another  turret,  and  the  little  window  at  which  he  stood  commanded  a  similar  little 
window,  in  a  corresponding  i)rojection  of  the  building.  Now,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
a  man  twenty  years  older  than  Quentin,  to  say  why  this  locality  interested  him  more 
than  either  the  pleasant  garden  or  the  grove  of  mulberry-trees ;  for,  alas !  eyes  which 
have  been  used  for  forty  years  and  upwards,  look  with  indiflerence  on  little  turret- 
windows,  though  the  lattice  be  half  open  to  admit  the  air,  while  the  shutter  is  half 
closed  to  exclude  the  sun,  or  perhaps  a  too  curious  eye — nay,  even  though  there  hang 
on  the  one  side  of  the  casement  a  lute,  partly  mantled  by  a  light  veil  of  sea-green  silk. 
But,  at  Dunvard's  happy  age,  such  accidents,  as  a  painter  would  call  them,  form 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  hundred  airy  visions  and  mysterious  conjectures,  at  recol- 
lection of  which  the  full-grown  man  smiles  while  he  sighs,  and  sighs  while  he  smiles. 

As  it  may  be  supposed  that  our  friend  Quentin  wished  to  learn  a  little  more  of  his 
fair  neighbour,  the  owner  of  the  lute  and  veil, —  as  it  may  be  supposed  he  was  at  least 
interested  to  know  whether  she  might  not  prove  the  same  whom  he  had  seen  in  humble 
attendance  on  Maitre  Pierre,  it  must  of  course  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  produce 
a  broad  staring  visage  and  person  in  full  front  of  his  own  casement.     Durward  knew 
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better  the  art  of  bird-catching ;  and  it  was  to  his  keeping  his  person  skilfully  withdrawn 
on  one  side  of  his  window,  while  he  peeped  through  the  lattice,  that  he  owed  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  white,  round,  beautiful  arm,  take  down  the  instrument,  and  that  his  ears  had 
presently  after  their  share  in  the  reward  of  his  dexterous  management. 

The  maid  of  the  little  turret,  of  the  veil,  and  of  the  lute,  sung  exactly  such  an  air  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  suppose  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  liigh-born  dames  of  chivalry, 
when  knights  and  troubadours  listened  and  languished.  The  words  had  neither  so  much 
sense,  wit,  or  fancy,  as  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  music,  nor  the  music  so  much 
of  art,  as  to  drown  all  feeling  of  the  words.  The  one  seemed  fitted  to  the  other ;  and  if 
the  song  had  been  recited  without  the  notes,  or  the  air  played  without  the  words,  neither 
would  have  been  worth  noting.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  fair  to  put  upon  record  lines 
intended  not  to  be  said  or  read,  but  only  to  be  sung.  But  such  scraps  of  old  poetry 
have  always  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  us ;  and  as  the  tune  is  lost  for  ever — unless 
Bishop  happens  to  find  the  notes,  or  some  lark  teaches  Stephens  to  warble  the  air — we 
will  risk  our  credit,  and  the  taste  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lute,  by  preserving  the  verses, 
simple  and  even  rude  as  they  are. 


"  Ah!  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 

The  sun  has  left  the  lea, 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeie  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  his  lay  who  UiriU'd  aU  day, 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh ; 
Breexe,  bird,  and  flower,  confess  the  hoar, 

But  where  is  County  Guy? 


"  The  Tillage  maid  steals  through  the  shade, 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high. 

Sings  high-bom  Cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above. 

Now  reig^  o'er  earth  and  sky; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  know — 

But  where  is  County  Guy  t" 


Whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  this  simple  ditty,  it  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
Quentin,  when  married  to  heavenly  airs,  and  sung  by  a  sweet  and  melting  voice,  the 
notes  mingling  with  the  gentle  breezes  which  wafted  perfumes  from  the  garden,  and 
the  figure  of  the  songstress  being  so  partially  and  obscurely  visible,  as  threw  a  veil  of 
mysterious  fascination  over  the  whole. 

At  the  close  of  the  air,  the  listener  could  not  help  shewing  himself  more  boldly  than 
he  had  yet  done,  in  a  rash  attempt  to  see  more  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to  discover. 
The  music  instantly  ceased — the  casement  was  closed,  and  a  dark  curtain,  dropped 
on  the  inside,  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  observation  on  the  part  of  the  neighbour  in  the 
next  turret. 

Durward  was  mortified  and  surprised  at  the  consequence  of  his  precipitance,  but 
comforted  himself  with  the  hope,  that  the  Lady  of  the  Lute  could  neither  easily  forego 
the  practice  of  an  instrument  which  seemed  so  familiar  to  her,  nor  cruelly  resolve  to 
renounce  the  pleasures  of  fresh  air  and  an  open  window,  for  the  churlish  purpose  of 
preserving  for  her  own  exclusive  ear  the  sweet  sounds  wliich  she  created.  There  came, 
perhaps,  a  little  feeling  of  personal  vanity  to  mingle  with  these  consolatory  reflections. 
If,  as  he  shrewdly  suspected,  there  was  a  beautiful  dark -tressed  damsel  inhabitant  of  the 
one  turret,  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  a  handsome,  young,  roving,  bright-locked 
gallant,  a  cavalier  of  fortune,  was  the  tenant  of  the  other ;  and  romances,  those  prudent 
instructors,  had  taught  his  youth,  that  if  damsels  were  shy,  they  were  yet  neither  void 
of  interest  nor  of  curiosity  in  their  neighbour's  affairs. 

Whilst  Quentin  was  engaged  in  these  sage  reflections,  a  sort  of  attendant  or  chamber- 
lain of  the  inn  informed  him  that  a  cavalier  desired  to  speak  with  him  below. 


^ 


(gCfifH-p-tn:  ti)t  iFifl^, 
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onllii,  ud  buidad  lUw  til*  pud, 

f  HE  cavalierwho  awaited 

t  QueDtin  Durward's  de- 

|l'^^  scent  into  the  apartment 

*"  where  he  had  break&st- 

waa  one   of  those   of   whom 

s  XL  had  long  since  said  that 

thejhcld  in  their  hands  the  fortune 

of  France,  as  te  them  were  intrusted 

the  direct  custody  and  protection 

of  the  royal  person. 

Charles  the  Sixth  had  instituted 
this  celebrated  body,  the  Archers, 
as  they  were  called,  of  the  Scot- 
tish Body-guard,  with  better  reason 
than  can  generally  be  alleged  for 
establishing  round  the  throne  a  guard  of  foreign  and  mercenary  troops.  The 
divisions  which  tore  from  his  side  more  than  half  of  France,  together  with  the 
wavering  and  uncertain  faith  of  the  nobility  who  yet  acknowledged  his  cause^  rendered 
it  impolitic  and  unsafe  to  commit  his  personal  safety  to  their  keeping.  The  Scottish 
nation  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  EngUsh,  and  the  ancient,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the 
natural  allies  of  France.  They  were  poor,  courageous,  ftuthful — their  ranks  were  sure 
to  be  suppUed  from  the  superabundant  population  of  their  own  country,  than  which  none 
in  Europe  sent  forth  more  or  bolder  adventurers.  Their  high  claims  of  descent,  too. 
gave  them  a  good  title  to  approach  the  person  of  a  monarch  more  closely  than  other 
troops,  while  the  comparative  Bmallness  of  iheir  numbers  prevented  the  possibility  of 
their  mutinying,  and  becoming  mBHtera  where  they  ought  to  be  servants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  monarchs  made  it  their  policy  to  concihate  the  affections 
of  this  select  band  of  foreigners,  by  allowing  them  honorary  privileges  and  ample  pay, 
which  last  most  of  them  disposed  of  with  military  profusion  in  supporting  their  supposed 
rank.  Each  of  them  ranked  as  a  gentleman  in  place  and  honour ;  and  their  near  apprxwch 
to  the  King's  person  gave  them  dignity  in  their  own  eyes,  as  well  as  importance  in  those 
of  the  nation  of  France.  They  were  sumptuously  armed,  equipped,  and  mounted ;  and 
each  was  entitled  to  allowance  for  a  squire,  a  valet,  a  page,  and  two  yeomen,  one  of  whom 
was  termed  coutelier,  from  the  lai^e  knife  which  he  wore  to  despatch  those  whom  in  the 
mdSe  his  master  had  thrown  to  the  ground.  With  these  followers,  and  a  corresponding 
equipage,  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard  was  a  person  of  quality  and  importance;  and 
vacancies,  being  generally  filled  up  by  those  who  had  been  trained  in  i" 
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pages  or  valets,  the  cadets  of  the  best  Scottish  families  were  often  sent  to  serve  under 
some  friend  and  relation  in  those  capacities,  until  a  chance  of  preferment  should  occur. 

The  coutelier  and  his  companion,  not  being  noble  or  capable  of  this  promotion,  were 
recruited  from  persons  of  inferior  quality ;  but  as  their  pay  and  appointments  were 
excellent,  their  masters  were  easily  able  to  select  from  among  their  wandering  country- 
men the  strongest  and  most  courageous  to  wait  upon  them  in  these  capacities. 

Ludovic  Lesly,  or,  as  we  shall  more  frequently  call  him,  Le  Balafre,  by  which  name  he 
was  generally  known  in  France,  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  robust,  strongly  compacted 
in  person,  and  hard-favoured  in  countenance,  which  latter  attribute  was  much  increased 
by  a  large  and  ghastly  scar,  whicli,  beginning  on  his  forehead,  and  narrowly  missing  his 
right  eye,  had  laid  bare  his  cheek-bone,  and  descended  from  thence  almost  to  the  tip  of 
his  ear,  exhibiting  a  deep  seam,  which  was  sometimes  scarlet,  sometimes  purple,  some- 
times blue,  and  sometimes  approaching  to  black ;  but  always  hideous,  because  at  variance 
with  the  complexion  of  the  face  in  whatever  state  it  chanced  to  be,  whether  agitated  or 
still,  flushed  with  unusual  passion,  or  in  its  ordinary  state  of  weatherbeaten  and  sunburnt 
swarthiness. 

His  dress  and  arms  were  splendid.  He  wore  his  national  bonnet,  crested  with  a  tuft 
of  feathers,  and  with  a  Virgin  Mary  of  massive  silver  for  a  brooch.  These  brooches 
had  been  presented  to  the  Scottish  Guard,  in  consequence  of  the  King,  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  superstitious  piety,  having  devoted  the  swords  of  his  guard  to  the  service  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and,  as  some  say,  carried  the  matter  so  far  as  to  draw  out  a  commission  to  Our 
Lady  as  their  Captain  Greneral.  The  Archer's  gorget,  arm-pieces,  and  gauntlets,  were 
of  the  finest  steel,  curiously  inlaid  with  silver,  and  his  hauberk,  or  shirt  of  mail,  was  as 
clear  and  bright  as  the  frostwork  of  a  winter  morning  upon  fern  or  brier.  He  wore 
a  loose  surcoat,  or  cassock,  of  rich  blue  velvet,  open  at  the  sides  like  that  of  a  herald, 
with  a  large  white  St.  Andrew's  cross  of  embroidered  silver  bisecting  it  both  before  and 
behind — his  knees  and  legs  were  protected  by  hose  of  mail  and  shoes  of  steel — a  broad 
strong  poniard  (called  the  Mercy  of  Ood)  hung  by  his  right  side — the  baldric  for  his 
two-handed  sword,  richly  embroidered,  hung  upon  his  left  shoulder;  but,  for  convenience, 
he  at  present  carried  in  his  hand  that  unwieldy  weapon,  which  the  rules  of  his  service 
forbade  him  to  lay  aside. 

Qnentin  Durward,  though,  like  the  Scottish  youth  of  the  period,  he  had  been  early 
taught  to  look  upon  arms  and  war,  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more  martial-looking, 
or  more  completely  equipped  and  accomplished  man-at-arms,  than  now  saluted  him  in 
the  person  of  his  mother's  brother,  called  Ludovic  with  the  Scar,  or  Le  Balafre ;  yet  he 
could  not  but  shrink  a  little  from  the  grim  expression  of  his  countenance,  while,  with 
its  rough  mustaches,  he  brushed  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  cheek  of  his  kinsman, 
welcomed  his  nephew  to  France,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  asked  what  news  from  Scotland. 

"  Little  good  tidings,  dear  uncle,"  replied  young  Durward ;  "  but  I  am  glad  that  you 
know  me  so  readily." 

"  I  would  have  known  thee,  boy,  in  the  landes  of  Bourdeaux,  had  I  met  thee  marching 
there  like  a  crane  on  a  pair  of  stilts.*  But  sit  thee  down — sit  thee  down — if  there  is 
sorrow  to  hear  of,  we  will  have  wine  to  make  us  bear  it. — Ho !  old  Pinch-Measure,  our 
good  host,  bring  us  of  thy  best,  and  that  in  an  instant." 

The  well-known  sound  of  the  Scottish-French  was  as  familiar  in  the  taverns  near 
Piessis,  as  that  of  the  Swiss-French  in  the  modem  guinguettes  of  Paris ;  and  promptly 
— ay,  with  the  promptitude  of  fear  and  precipitation,  was  it  hcArd  and  obeyed.  A  fiagon 
of  champagne  stood  before  them,  of  which  the  elder  took  a  draught,  while  the  nephew 
helped  himself  only  to  a  moderate  sip,  to  acknowledge  his  uncle's  courtesy,  saying,  in 
excuse,  that  he  had  already  drunk  wine  that  morning. 

•  The  cratches  or  stilts,  which  in  Scotland  are  used  to  pass  rivers.    They  are  employed  by  the  peasantry  of  the  country 
near  Bourdeauz,  to  traverse  those  deserts  of  loose  sand  called  Landes. 
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"  That  had  been  a  rare  good  apology  in  the  mouth  of  thy  sister,  fair  nephew,**  said 
Le  Balafre ;  "  you  must  fear  the  wine-pot  less,  if  you  would  wear  beard  on  your  face, 
and  write  yourself  soldier.  But,  come — come — unbuckle  your  Scottish  mail-bag — give  us 
the  news  of  Glen-houlakin — How  doth  my  sister  ?** 

"  Dead,  fair  uncle,"  answered  Quentin,  sorrowfully. 

"  Dead !  *'  echoed  his  uncle,  with  a  tone  rather  marked  by  wonder  than  sympathy — 
"  why,  she  was  five  years  younger  than  I,  and  I  was  never  better  in  my  life.  Dead  I  the 
thing  is  impossible.  I  have  never  had  so  much  as  a  headache,  unless  after  revelling  oat 
my  two  or  three  days*  furlough  with  the  brethren  of  the  joyous  science — and  my  poor 
sister  is  dead ! — And  your  father,  fair  nephew,  hath  he  married  again  ?"  ' 

And,  ere  the  youth  could  reply,  he  read  the  answer  in  his  surprise  at  the  question,  and 
said,  "  Wliat  I  no  ? — I  would  have  sworn  that  Allan  Durward  was  no  man  to  live  without 
a  wife.  He  loved  to  have  his  house  in  order — loved  to  look  on  a  pretty  woman  too ; 
and  was  somewhat  strict  in  life  withal — matrimony  did  all  this  for  him.  Now,  I  care 
little  about  these  comforts ;  and  I  can  look  on  a  pretty  woman  without  thinking  on  the 
sacrament  of  wedlock — I  am  scarce  holy  enough  for  that." 

"  Alas !  dear  uncle,  my  mother  was  left  a  widow  a  year  since,  when  Glen-houlakin 
was  harried  by  the  Ogilvies.  My  father,  and  my  two  uncles,  and  my  two  elder  brothers, 
and  seven  of  my  kinsmen,  and  the  harper,  and  the  tasker,  and  some  six  more  of  our 
people,  were  killed  in  defending  the  castle ;  and  there  is  not  a  biu*ning  hearth  or  a 
standing  stone  in  all  Glen-houlakin." 

"  Cross  of  Saint  Andrew  ! "  said  Le  Balafre ;  "  that  is  what  I  call  an  onslaught !  Ay, 
these  Ogilvies  were  ever  but  sorry  neighbours  to  Glen-houlakin — ^an  evil  chance  it  was ; 
but  fate  of  war — fate  of  war. — \Mien  did  this  mishap  befall,  fair  nephew  ?"  With  that  he 
took  a  deep  draught  of  wine,  and  shook  his  head  with  much  solemnity,  when  his  kinsman 
replied,  that  his  family  had  been  destroyed  upon  the  festival  of  Saint  Jude  last  by-past. 

"  Look  ye  there,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  I  said  it  was  all  chance — on  that  very  day  I  and 
twenty  of  my  comrades  carried  the  Castle  of  Roche-noir  by  storm,  from  Amaury  Bras- 
de-fer,  a  captain  of  free  lances,  whom  you  must  have  heard  of.  I  killed  him  on  his  own 
threshold,  and  gained  as  much  gold  as  made  this  fair  chain,  which  was  once  twice  as  long 
as  it  now  is — and  that  minds  me  to  send  part  of  it  on  an  holy  errand, — Here,  Andrew — 
Andrew ! " 

Andrew,  his  yeoman,  entered,  dressed  like  the  Archer  himself  in  the  general  equip- 
ment, but  without  the  armour  for  the  limbs, — that  of  the  body  more  coarsely  manufactured 
— his  cap  without  a  plume,  and  his  cassock  made  of  serge,  or  ordinary  cloth,  instead  of 
rich  velvet.  Untwining  his  gold  chain  from  liis  neck,  Balafre  twisted  off,  with  his  firm 
and  strong-set  teeth,  about  four  inches  from  the  one  end  of  it,  and  said  to  his  attendant, 
"  Here,  Andrew,  carry  this  to  my  gossip,  jolly  Father  Boniface,  the  monk  of  St.  Martin's 
— greet  him  well  from  me,  by  the  same  token  that  he  could  not  say  God  save  ye  when 
we  last  parted  at  midnight — Tell  my  gossip  that  my  brother  and  sister,  and  some  others 
of  my  house,  are  all  dead  and  gone,  and  I  pray  him  to  say  masses  for  their  souls  as  far  as 
the  value  of  these  links  will  carry  him,  and  to  do  on  trust  what  else  may  be  necessary  to 
free  them  from  Purgatory.  And  hark  ye,  as  they  were  just-living  people,  and  free  from  all 
heresy,  it  may  be  that  they  are  well-nigh  out  of  limbo  already,  so  that  a  little  matter  may 
have  them  free  of  the  fetlocks ;  and  in  that  case,  look  ye,  ye  will  say  I  desire  to  take  out 
the  balance  of  the  gold  in  curses  upon  a  generation  called  the  Ogilvies  of  Angusshire,  in 
what  way  soever  the  church  may  best  come  at  them.    You  understand  all  this,  Andrew  ?" 

The  coutelier  nodded. 

"  Then  look  that  none  of  the  links  find  their  way  to  the  wine-house  ere  the  Monk 
touches  them ;  for  if  it  so  chance,  thou  shalt  taste  of  saddle-girth  and  stirrup-leather,  till 
thou  art  as  raw  as  Saint  Bartholomew. — Yet  hold,  I  see  thy  eye  has  fixed  on  the  wine 
measure,  and  thou  shalt  not  go  without  tasting." 
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So  saying,  he  filled  him  a  brimful  cup,  which  the  coutelier  drank  off,  and  retired  to  do 
his  patron's  commission. 

"  And  now,  fair  nephew,  let  us  hear  what  was  your  own  fortune  in  this  unhappy  matter." 

"  I  fought  it  out  among  those  who  were  older  and  stouter  than  I  was,  tiU  we  were  all 
brought  down,"  said  Durward,  "  and  I  received  a  cruel  wound." 

"  Not  a  worse  slash  than  I  received  ten  years  since  myself,"  said  Le  Balafre. — "  Look 
at  this  now,  my  fair  nephew,"  tracing  the  dark  crimson  gash  which  was  imprinted  on  his 
face — "  An  Ogilvy's  sword  never  ploughed  so  deep  a  furrow." 

"  They  ploughed  deep  enough,"  answered  Quentin,  sadly ;  "  but  they  were  tired  at 
last,  and  my  mother's  entreaties  procured  mercy  for  me,  when  I  was  found  to  retain  some 
spark  of  life ;  but  although  a  learned  monk  of  Aberbrotliick,  who  chanced  to  be  our  guest 
at  the  fatal  time,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  in  the  fray,  was  permitted  to  bind 
my  wounds,  and  finally  to  remove  me  to  a  place  of  safety,  it  was  only  on  promise,  given 
both  by  my  mother  and  him,  that  I  should  become  a  monk." 

"  A  monk ! "  exclaimed  the  uncle — "  Holy  Saint  Andrew  !  that  is  what  never  befell 
me.  No  one,  from  my  childhood  upwards,  ever  so  much  as  dreamed  of  making  me  a 
monk — ^And  yet  I  wonder  when  I  think  of  it ;  for  you  will  allow  that,  bating  the  reading 
and  writing,  which  I  could  never  learn,  and  the  psalmody,  which  I  could  never  endure, 
and  the  dress,  which  is  that  of  a  mad  beggar — Our  Lady  forgive  me  I — [here  he  crossed 
himself] — and  their  fasts,  which  do  not  suit  my  appetite,  I  would  have  made  every  whit 
as  good  a  monk  as  my  little  gossip  at  St.  Martin's  yonder.  But  I  know  not  why,  none 
ever  proposed  the  station  to  me. — Oh  so,  fair  nephew,  you  were  to  be  a  monk,  then — and 
wherefore,  I  pray  you?" 

"  That  my  father's  house  might  be  ended,  either  in  the  cloister  or  in  the  tomb,"  answered 
Quentin,  with  deep  feeling. 

"  I  see,"  answered  his  uncle — "  I  comprehend.  Cunning  rogues — very  cunning  I  They 
might  have  been  cheated,  though;  for,  look  ye,  fair  nephew,  I  myself  remember  the 
canon  Robersart  who  had  taken  the  vows,  and  afterwards  broke  out  of  cloister,  and  became 
a  captain  of  Free  Companions.  He  had  a  mistress,  the  prettiest  wench  I  ever  saw,  and 
three  as  beautiful  children — There  is  no  trusting  monks,  fair  nephew, — no  trusting  them 
— they  may  become  soldiers  and  fathers  when  you  least  expect  it — but  on  with  your  tale." 

"  I  have  little  more  to  tell,"  said  Durward,  "  except  that,  considering  my  poor  mother 
to  be  in  some  degree  a  pledge  for  me,  I  was  induced  to  take  upon  me  the  dress  of  a  novice, 
and  conformed  to  the  cloister  rules,  and  even  learned  to  read  and  write." 

"  To  read  and  write !"  exclaimed  Le  Balafre,  who  was  one  of  that  sort  of  people  who 
think  all  knowledge  is  miraculous  which  chances  to  exceed  their  own — "  To  write,  say'st 
thoUy  and  to  read !  I  cannot  believe  it — never  Durward  could  write  his  name  that  ever 
I  heard  of^  nor  Lesly  either.  I  can  answer  for  one  of  them — I  can  no  more  write  than 
I  can  fly.     Now,  in  Saint  Louis's  name,  how  did  they  teach  it  you  ?" 

"  It  was  troublesome  at  first,"  said  Durward,  "  but  became  more  easy  by  use ;  and  I 
was  weak  with  my  woimds,  and  loss  of  blood,  and  desirous  to  gratify  my  preserver.  Father 
Peter,  and  so  I  was  the  more  easily  kept  to  my  task.  But  after  several  months'  languishing, 
my  good  kind  mother  died,  and  as  my  health  was  now  fully  restored,  I  communicated  to 
my  benefactor,  who  was  also  Sub-Prior  of  the  Convent,  my  reluctance  to  take  the  vows ; 
and  it  was  agreed  between  us,  smce  my  vocation  lay  not  to  the  cloister,  that  I  should  be 
sent  out  into  the  world  to  seek  my  fortune,  and  that,  to  save  the  Sub-Prior  from  the 
anger  of  the  Ogilvies,  my  departure  should  have  the  appearance  of  flight ;  and  to  colour 
it>  I  brought  off  the  Abbot's  hawk  with  me.  But  I  was  regularly  dismissed,  as  will 
appear  from  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Abbot  himself." 

**  That  is  right,  that  is  well,"  said  his  uncle.  "  Our  King  cares  little  what  other  theft 
thou  mayst  have  made,  but  hath  a  horror  at  any  thing  like  a  breach  of  the  cloister.  And, 
I  warrant  Uiee^  thou  hadst  no  gi*eat  treasiure  to  bear  thy  charges  ?" 
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'^  Oalj  a  few  pieces  of  silver,"  said  the  youth ;  '^for  to  jou,  fair  iincley  I  must  make  a 
free  confessioa." 

'^  Alas !"  replied  Le  Balafre,  '^  that  is  hard.  Now,  though  I  am  never  a  hoarder  of 
my  pay,  because  it  doth  ill  to  bear  a  charge  about  one  in  these  perilous  times»  yet  I  always 
have  (and  I  would  advise  you  to  follow  my  example)  some  odd  gold  chain,  or  bracelet,  or 
carcanet,  that  ser\'es  for  the  ornament  of  my  person,  and  can  at  need  spare  a  superfluous 
link  or  two,  or  it  may  be  a  superfluous  stone  for  sale,  that  can  answer  any  immediate 
purpose. — But  you  may  ask,  fair  kinsman,  how  you  are  to  come  by  such  toys  as  this  ?* — 
(he  shook  his  chain  with  complacent  triumph) — "They  hang  not  on  every  bush — ^they 
grow  not  in  the  fields  like  the  daflbdils,  with  whose  stalks  children  make  knights'  coDais. 
What  then  ? — you  may  got  such  where  I  got  this,  in  the  sendee  of  the  good  King  of 
France,  where  there  is  always  wealth  to  be  found,  if  a  man  has  but  the  heart  to  seek  it; 
at  the  risk  of  a  little  life  or  so.** 

"  I  understood,"  said  Quentin,  evading  a  decision  to  which  he  felt  himself  as  yet  scarcely 
competent,  *'  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  keeps  a  more  noble  state  than  the  King  of  France, 
and  that  there  is  more  honour  to  be  won  under  his  banners — ^that  good  blows  are  struck 
there,  and  deeds  of  arms  done ;  while  the  most  Christian  King,  they  say,  gains  his  victories 
by  his  ambassadors'  tongues." 

"  You  speak  like  a  foolish  boy,  fair  nephew,"  answered  he  with  the  Scar ;  **  and  yet,  I 
bethink  me,  when  I  came  hither  I  was  nearly  as  simple :  I  could  never  think  of  a  Eong 
but  what  I  supposed  him  either  sitting  under  the  high  deas,  and  feasting  amid  his  high 
vassab  and  Paladins,  eating  hlanc  manger,  ^4th  a  great  gold  crown  upon  hb  head,  or  else 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  troops  like  Charlemagne  in  the  romaunts,  or  like  Robert 
Bruce  or  William  Wallace  in  our  own  true  histories,  such  as  Barbour  and  the  MinstreL 
Hark  in  thine  ear,  man — it  is  all  moonshine  in  the  water.  Policy — policy  does  it  all. 
But  what  is  policy,  you  wiU  say  ?  It  is  an  art  this  French  King  of  ours  has  found  out, 
to  fight  with  other  men*s  swords,  and  to  wage  his  soldiers  out  of  other  men*s  purses.  Ah ! 
it  is  the  wisest  prince  that  ever  put  puq>le  on  his  back — and  yet  he  weareth  not  much  of 
that  neither — I  see  him  often  go  plainer  than  I  would  think  befitted  me  to  do." 

'•  But  you  meet  not  my  exception,  fair  uncle,"  answered  young  Durward ;  "  I  would 
ser\-e,  since  ser\-e  I  must  in  a  foreign  land,  somewhere  where  a  brave  deed,  were  it  my 
hap  to  do  one,  might  work  me  a  name." 

'•  I  understand  you,  my  fair  nephew,"  said  the  royal  man-at-arms,  "  I  understand  you 
passing  well ;  but  you  are  unrijie  in  these  matters.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  a  hot- 
brained,  impetuous,  pudding-hoadeii  iron-ribbed  dare-alL  He  charges  at  the  head  of 
Lis  nobles  and  native  knights,  his  liegemen  of  Artois  and  Hainault ;  think  you,  if  you 
were  there,  or  if  I  were  there  mvself,  that  we  could  be  much  farther  forward  than  the 
Duke  and  all  his  brave  nobles  of  his  own  land  ?  It'  we  were  not  up  with  them,  we  had  a 
chance  to  be  turned  on  the  Provost- Marshal's  hands  for  being  slow  in  maVing  to ;  if  we 
were  abreast  of  them,  all  would  be  calleil  weli  and  we  might  be  thought  to  have  deserved 
our  pay ;  and  grant  that  I  was  a  spear's-length  or  so  in  the  front,  which  is  both  diflicult 
and  dangerous  in  such  a  vieUe  where  all  do  their  best  why,  my  lord  duke  says,  in  his 
Flemish  tongue,  when  he  sees  a  good  blow  struck,  *  Ha  !  gut  getroffen!  a  good  lance— a 
brave  Scot — give  him  a  florin  to  drink  our  health;'  but  neither  rank,  nor  lands,  nor 
treasures,  come  to  the  stranger  in  such  a  se^^•ice — all  g*.vs  to  the  children  of  the  soil." 

"And  where  should  it  g^\  in  Heaven's  name,  fair  uncle?**  demanded  young  Durward. 

"  To  him  that  prv>tei»ts  the  ohiUlren  of  the  s^-uL"  said  Balafre,  drawing  up  his  gigantic 
height.  "Thus  says  King  Louis: — 'My  good  French  peasant— mine  honest  Jacques 
Ikuihomme — ^get  you  to  your  tc>ols,  your  plough  and  your  harrow,  your  pruning-knife  and 
your  hoe — here  is  my  gallant  Si\»t  that  will  tight  for  you,  and  you  shall  onlv  have  the 
tn»uble  to  jiay  him — And  yoiu  my  mi>st  st*r\'uo  duke,  my  illustrious  count,  and  mv  most 
mighty  marquis,  eVn  rein  up  your  fiery  courage  till  it  is  wanted,  iix  it  is  apt  to  start 
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out  of  the  course,  and  to  hurt  its  master ;  here  are  my  companies  of  ordonance — here  are 
my  French  Guards — ^here  are,  above  all,  my  Scottish  Archers,  and  mine  honest  Ludovic 
with  the  Scar,  who  will  fight,  as  well  or  better  than  you,  with  all  that  undisciplined 
valour,  which,  in  your  fathers'  time,  lost  Cressy  and  Azincour.'  Now,  see  you  not  in 
which  of  these  states  a  cavalier  of  fortune  holds  the  highest  rank,  and  must  come  to  the 
highest  honour  ?" 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,  fair  uncle,"  answered  the  nephew ;  "  but,  in  my  mind, 
honour  cannot  be  won  where  there  is  no  risk.  Sure,  this  is — I  pray  you  pardon  me — 
an  easy  and  almost  slothful  life,  to  mount  guard  round  an  elderly  man  whom  no  one 
thinks  of  harming^  to  spend  summer-day  and  winter-night  up  in  yonder  battlements? 
and  shut  up  all  the  while  in  iron  cages,  for  fear  you  should  desert  your  posts — uncle, 
uncle,  it  is  but  the  hawk  upon  his  perch,  who  is  never  carried  out  to  the  fields ! " 

"  Now,  by  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  the  boy  has  some  spirit !  a  right  touch  of  the  Lesly 
in  him ;  much  like  myself,  though  always  with  a  little  more  folly  in  it.  Hark  ye,  youth 
— Long  live  the  King  of  France ! — scarce  a  day  but  there  is  some  commission  in  hand, 
by  which  some  of  his  followers  may  win  both  coin  and  credit.  Think  not  that  the 
bravest  and  most  dangerous  deeds  are  done  by  daylight.  I  could  tell  you  of  some,  as 
scaling  castles,  making  prisoners,  and  the  like,  where  one  who  shall  be  nameless  hath 
run  higher  risk,  and  gained  greater  favour,  than  any  desperado  in  the  train  of  desperate 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  And  if  it  please  his  Majesty  to  remain  behind,  and  in  the  back- 
ground, while  such  things  are  doing,  he  hath  the  more  leisure  of  spirit  to  admire,  and 
the  more  liberality  of  hand  to  reward  the  adventurers,  whose  dangers,  perhaps,  and 
whose  feats  of  arms,  he  can  better  judge  of  than  if  he  had  personally  shared  them.  Oh, 
'tis  a  sagacious  and  most  politic  monarch ! " 

His  nephew  paused,  and  then  said,  in  a  low  but  impressive  tone  of  voice,  "  The  good 
Father  Peter  used  often  to  teach  me  there  might  be  much  danger  in  deeds  by  which 
little  glory  was  acquired.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  fair  uncle,  that  I  do  in  coui*se  suppose 
that  these  secret  conmiissions  must  needs  be  honourable." 

"  For  whom,  or  for  what  take  you  me,  fair  nephew  ?"  said  Balafre,  somewhat  sternly ; 
**  I  have  not  been  trained,  indeed,  in  the  cloister,  neither  can  I  write  or  read.  But  I  am 
your  mother's  brother ;  I  am  a  loyal  Lesly.  Think  you  that  I  am  like  to  recommend  to 
you  any  thing  unworthy  ?  The  best  knight  in  France,  Du  Guesclin  himself,  if  he  were 
alive  again,  might  be  proud  to  number  my  deeds  among  his  acliievements." 

"I  cannot  doubt  yoiu*  warranty,  fair  uncle,"  said  the  youth;  "you  are  the  only 
adviser  my  mishap  has  left  me.  But  is  it  true,  as  fame  says,  that  this  King  keeps  a 
meagre  Court  here  at  his  Castle  of  Plessis  ?  No  repair  of  nobles  or  courtiers,  none  of 
his  grand  feudatories  in  attendance,  none  of  the  high  officers  of  the  crown ;  half  solitary 
sportd,  shared  only  with  the  menials  of  his  household ;  secret  councils,  to  which  only 
low  and  obscure  men  are  invited ;  rank  and  nobility  depressed,  and  men  raised  from  the 
lowest  origin  to  the  kingly  favour — all  this  seems  unregulated,  resembles  not  the 
manners  of  his  father,  the  noble  Charles,  who  tore  from  the  fangs  of  the  English  lion 
this  more  than  half  conquered  kingdom  of  France." 

"  You  speak  like  a  giddy  child,"  said  Le  Balafre ;  "  and  even  as  a  child,  you  harp 
over  the  same  notes  on  a  new  string.  Look  you :  if  the  King  employs  Oliver  Dain,  his 
barber,  to  do  what  Oliver  can  do  better  than  any  i)eer  of  them  all,  is  not  the  kingdom 
the  gainer?  If  he  bids  his  stout  Provost-Marshal,  Tristan,  arrest  such  or  such  a 
seditious  burgher,  take  off  such  or  such  a  turbulent  noble,  the  deed  is  done  and  no  more 
of  it ;  when,  were  the  commission  given  to  a  duke  or  peer  of  France,  he  might  perchance 
send  the  King  back  a  defiance  in  exchange.  K,  again,  the  King  pleases  to  give  to  plain 
Ludovic  le  Balafre  a  commission  which  he  will  execute,  instead  of  employing  the  High 
Constable,  who  would  perhaps  betray  it,  doth  it  not  shew  wisdom  ?  Above  all,  doth  not 
a  monarch  of  such  conditions  best  suit  cavaliers  of  fortune,  who  must  go  where  their 
eervices  are  most  highly  prized,  and  most  frequently  in  demand  ? — No,  no,  child,  I  tell 
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thee  Louis  knows  bow  to  choose  bii^  confidents,  and  what  to  charge  them  with ;  suiting 
as  they  say,  the  burden  to  each  man's  back.  He  is  not  like  the  King  of  Castile,  who 
choked  of  thirst,  because  the  great  butler  was  not  beside  to  hand  his  cup. — But  hark 
to  the  hell  of  Saint  Martin's !  I  must  liasten  back  to  the  Castle. — Farewell — make 
much  of  yourself,  and  at  eight  to-morrow  nioniing  present  yourself  before  the  draw- 
bridge, and  ask  the  sentinel  for  me.  Take  heed  you  step  not  off  the  straight  and  beaten 
path  in  approaching  tlie  j>ortal  I  There  are  such  traps  and  snap-hauncbea  as  may  cost 
you  a  limb,  which  you  will  sorely  miss.  You  shall  see  the  King,  and  learn  to  judge 
bim  for  yourself — farewell." 

So  saying,  Salufre  hastily  departed,  forgetting,  in  his  hurry,  to  pay  for  tlie  wine  he 
had  called  for,  a  shortness  of  memory  incidental  to  persons  of  his  description,  and  which 
his  host,  overawed,  perhaps,  by  the  nodding  bonnet  and  ponderous  two-handed  sword, 
did  not  presume  to  use  any  efforts  for  correcting.  It  might  have  been  expected  that, 
when  \ei\  alone,  Durward  would  liave  again  betalicn  himself  to  his  turret,  in  order  to 
watch  for  the  re[>etition  of  those  delicious  sounds  which  had  soothed  liis  morning  rererie. 
But  that  was  a  chapter  of  romance,  and  liis  uncle's  conversation  had  opened  to  him  a 
page  of  tlie  real  history  of  life.  It  was  no  jileasing  one^  and  for  the  present  the  recol- 
lections and  reflections  which  it  exrited,  were  qualified  to  overpower  other  thought!, 
and  especially  all  of  a  light  and  »ootliiitg  natui'c. 

Quentin  resorted  to  a  solitary  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Cher,  having 
previously  inquired  of  his  landlord  for  one  which  lie  might  traverse  without  fear  of 
disagreeable  interruption  from  snares  and  pitfalls,  and  there  endeavoured  to  ctnnpoM 
his  turmoiled  and  scattered  thoughts,  and  consider  his  future  motions,  upon  which  his 
meeting  with  his  uncle  had  thrown  some  dubiety. 


Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dantingly  gaed  he, 

He  play'd  a  spring  and  danced  a  round 

Beneath  the  gallows  tree! 

Old  Somo. 


HE  manner  in  which  Quentin  Durward  had  been  educated,  was  not  of  a  kind 
to  soften  the  heart,  or  perhaps  to  improve  the  moral  feeling.  He,  with  the 
rest  of  his  family,  had  been  trained  to  the  chase  as  an  amusement,  and  taught 
to  consider  war  as  their  only  serious  occupation,  and  that  it  was  the  great 
duty  of  their  lives  stubbornly  to  endure,  and  fiercely  to  retaliate,  the  attacks  of  their 
feudal  enemies,  by  whom  their  race  had  been  at  last  almost  annihilated.  And  yet  there 
mixed  with  these  feuds  a  spirit  of  rude  chivalry,  and  even  courtesy,  which  softened  their 
rigour;  so  that  revenge,  their  only  justice,  was  still  prosecuted  with  some  regard  to 
humanity  and  generosity.  The  lessons  of  the  worthy  old  monk,  better  attended  to^ 
perhaps,  during  a  long  illness  and  adversity,  than  they  might  have  been  in  health  and 
success,  had  given  young  Durward  still  farther  insight  into  the  duties  of  humanity 
towards  others ;  and,  considering  the  ignorance  of  the  period,  the  general  prejudices 
entertained  in  favour  of  a  military  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  had  been 
bred,  the  youth  was  disposed  to  feel  more  accurately  the  moral  duties  incumbent  on  his 
station  than  was  usual  at  the  time. 

He  reflected  on  his  interview  with  his  uncle  with  a  sense  of  embarrassment  and  dis- 
appointment His  hopes  had  been  high ;  for  although  intercourse  by  letters  was  out  of 
the  question,  yet  a  pilgrim,  or  an  adventurous  trafficker,  or  a  crippled  soldier,  sometimes 
brought  Lesly's  name  to  Glen-houlakm,  and  all  united  in  praising  his  undaunted 
courage,  and  his  success  in  many  petty  enterprises  which  his  master  had  intrusted  to 
him.  Quentin's  imagination  had  filled  up  the  sketch  in  his  own  way,  and  assimilated  his 
successful  and  adventurous  uncle  (whose  exploits  probably  lost  nothing  in  the  telling)  to 
some  of  the  champions  and  knights-errant  of  whom  minstrels  sang,  and  who  won  crowns 
and  king's  daughters  by  dint  of  sword  and  lance.  He  was  now  compelled  to  rank  his 
kinsman  greatly  lower  in  the  scale  of  chivalry ;  but  blinded  by  the  high  respect  paid  to 
parents,  and  those  who  approach  that  character — moved  by  every  early  prejudice  in  his 
favour — inexperienced  besides,  and  passionately  attached  to  his  mother's  memory,  he 
saw  not,  in  the  only  brother  of  that  dear  relation,  the  character  he  truly  held,  which  was 
that  of  an  ordinary  mercenary  soldier,  neither  much  worse  nor  greatly  better  than  many 
of  the  same  profession  whose  presence  added  to  the  distracted  state  of  France. 

Without  being  wantonly  cruel,  Le  Balafre  was,  from  habit,  indifferent  to  human  life 
and  human  suffering ;  he  was  profoundly  ignorant,  greedy  of  booty,  unscrupulous  how 
he  acquired  it,  and  profuse  in  expending  it  on  the  gratification  of  his  passions.  The 
habit  of  attending  exclusively  to  his  own  wants  and  interests,  had  converted  him  into 
one  of  the  most  selfish  animals  in  the  world ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  able,  as  the  reader 
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may  have  remarked,  to  proceed  far  in  any  subject  without  considering  how  it  applied 
to  himaelf,  or,  as  it  is  called,  making  the  case  bis  own,  though  not  upon  feelings  con- 
nected with  the  golden  rule,  but  such  as  were  very  different.  To  this  must  be  added, 
that  the  narrow  round  of  his  duties  and  his  pleasures  had  gradually  circumscribed  bis 
thonghts,  hopes,  and  wishes,  and  quenched  in  a  great  measure  the  wild  spirit  of  honour, 
and  desu'e  of  distinction  in  anus,  by  which  his  youth  had  been  once  animated.  Balafii 
was,  in  short,  a  keen  soldier,  hardened,  aelfisli,  and  narrow-minded ;  active  and  bold  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  but  acknowledging  few  objects  beyond  it,  except  the  formal 
observance  of  a  careless  devotion,  relieved  by  an  occasional  debauch  with  brother  Boni- 
face, his  comrade  and  confessor.  Had  his  genius  been  of  a  more  extended  character, 
he  would  probably  have  been  promoted  to  some  important  command,  for  the  King,  who 
knew  every  soldier  of  his  body-guard  personally,  reposed  much  confidence  in  Balafre'a 
courage  and  fidelity;  and,  besides,  the  Scot  had  either  wisdom  or  cunning  enough 
perfectly  to  understand,  and  ably  to  humour,  the  [>ecuharitics  of  that  sovereign.  Still, 
however,  his  capacity  was  too  much  limited  to  adinit  of  bis  rising  to  higher  rank,  and 
though  smiled  on  and  favoured  by  Louis  on  many  occasions,  Balafr^  continued  a  mere 
Life-guards -man,  or  Scottish  Archer. 

Without  seeing  the  full  hcoj«  of  his  uncle's  character,  Quentin  felt  shocked  at  his 
indifference  to  the  disastrous  extirpation  of  his  brother-in-law's  whole  family,  and  could 
not  help  being  surprised,  moreover,  that  so  near  a  relative  had  not  offered  him  the 
assistance  of  his  purse,  which,  but  for  the  generosity  of  Maitre  Rerre^  he  would  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  directly  craving  fi-om  him.  He  wronged  his  uncle,  however, 
in  supposing  that  this  want  of  attention  to  Ids  probable  necessities  was  owing  to  avarice. 
Not  precisely  needing  money  himself  at  tliat  moment,  it  bad  not  occurred  to  Bala&e  that 
his  nephew  might  be  in  exigencies ;  otherwise,  be  held  a  near  kinsman  so  much  a  part 
of  himself,  that  he  would  have  provided  i'or  the  weal  of  the  living  nephew,  as  he 
endeavoured  to  do  for  that  of  his  deceased  sister  and  her  husband.  But  whatever  was 
the  motive,  the  neglect  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  young  Durward,  and  he  wished  more 
than  once  he  had  taken  service  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  before  he  quarrelled  with 
his  forester.  "  Whatever  had  then  become  of  me,"  be  tliought  to  himself,  "  I  should 
always  have  been  able  to  keep  up  my  spirits  with  the  reflection,  that  I  had,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  a  stout  back -friend  in  this  uncle  of  mine.  But  now  I  have  seen  him,  and,  wo 
worth  him,  there  has  been  more  help  in  a  mere  mechanical  stranger,  than  I  have  found 
in  my  own  mother's  brother,  my  countryman  and  a  cavalier !  One  would  think  the 
slash,  that  has  carved  all  comehness  out  of  his  face,  had  let  at  the  same  time  every  drop 
of  gentle  blood  out  of  his  body." 

Durward  now  regretted  he  had  not  had  an  opixirtunity  to  mention  Maitre  Pierre  to 
Le  Balafre,  in  the  hope  of  obtaiTiing  some  farther  account  of  that  penionage :  but  his 
uncle's  questions  had  followed  fast  on  each  other,  and  the  summons  of  the  gnat  bell  of 
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Saint  Martin  of  Tours  had  broken  off  their  conference  rather  suddenly.  That  old  man, 
he  thought  to  himself^  was  crabbed  and  dogged  in  appearance,  sharp  and  scornful  in 
iBDgnage,  but  generona  and  liberal  in  his  actions  ;  and  such  a  stranger  is  worth  a  cold 
kinsman — "What  says  our  old  Scottish  proverb? — 'Better  kind  fremit,  than  fremit 
kindred."  I  will  find  out  that  man,  which,  methinks,  should  be  no  difficult  task,  since 
he  is  80  wealthy  as  mine  host  bespeaks  him.  He  will  give  me  good  advice  for  my 
governance,  at  least  j  and  if  lie  goes  to  strange  conntries,  as  many  such  do,  I  know  not 
but  his  may  be  as  adventurous  a  service  as  that  of  those  Guards  of  Louis." 

As  Qnentin  framed  this  thought,  a  whisper  from  those  recesses  of  the  heart  in  which 
lies  much  that  the  owner  does  not  know  of,  or  will  not  acknowledge  willingly,  suggested 
that,  perchance,  the  lady  of  the  tnrret,  she  of  the  veil  and  lute,  might  share  that  adven- 
turons  journey. 

As  the  Scottish  youth  made  these  reflections,  he  met  two  grave-looking  men,  apparently 
citizens  of  Tours,  whom,  doffing  his  cap  with  the  reverence  due  from  yonth  to  age^  he 
respectfully  asked  to  direct  him  to  the  bouse  of  Maitre  Pierre. 

"  The  bouse  of  whom,  my  fair  son  ?"  said  one  of  the  pa.ssengers. 

"Of  Maitre  Pierre,  the  great  silk  merchant,  who  planted  all  the  mulberry  trees  in  the 
park  yonder,"  said  Durward. 

"  Young  man,"  said  one  of  them  who  waa  nearest  to  him,  "you  have  taken  up  an  idle 
trade  a  little  too  early." 

"  And  have  chosen  wrong  subjects  to  practise  your  fooleries  upon,"  said  the  farther 
one,  still  more  gruffly.  "The  Syndic  of  Tours  is  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  talked  to 
by  strolling  jesters  from  foreign  parts." 

Qnentin  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  causeless  oflence  which  these  two  decent- 
looking  persons  had  taken  at  a  very  simple  and  civil  question,  that  he  forgot  to  be  angry 
at  the  rudeness  of  their  reply,  and  stood  staring  after  them  as  they  walked  on  with 
amended  pace,  often  hx>king  back  at  him,  as  if  they  were  desirous  to  get  as  soon  as 
poesibie  out  of  his  reach. 

He  next  met  a  party  of  vine-dressers,  and  addressed  to  them  the  same  question ;  and 
in  reply,  they  demanded  to  know  whether  he  wanted  Maitre  Pierre,  the  schoolmaster? 
or  Maitre  Pierre,  the  carpenter  ?  or  Maitre  Pierre,  the  beadle  ?  or  half-a-dozen  of  Maitre 
Pierres  besides.  When  none  of  those  corresponded  with  the  description  of  the  person 
after  whom  he  inquired,  the  peasants  accused  him  of  jesting  with  them  impertinently, 
and  threatened  to  fall  upon  him  and  beat  him,  in  guerdon  of  his  raillery.  The  oldest 
amongst  them,  who  had  some  influence  over  the  rest,  prevailed  on  them  to  desist  from 
violence. 

■  Btlltr  kimd  draifrri  Aa»  ulraagtd  Mn^nf.  Tht  matta  it  lagtTtd  on  ■  dick.  MonniBg  lo  ■  p«nan  who  bud  but  Iw 
moeh  leuoD  lo  EheoH  nieb  (dtrlc*.  IIHulaft  bji  tahD  toaj  (Hhec,  indii  conn«:Ud  iiith  i  (Binge  mine  of  ulTeiituin, 
vhicfamiiTiiiMdaTbalald.    The impoB it  now  in  mj poeie«loii,    [A  repreienulion  of  tbiidtik  ii  jiven  «t  p,M9,  lijmi* 
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"  You  aee  by  hia  speech  anil  liis  fool's  cop,"  aaid  he,  "that  he  ia  one  of  the  foreign 
mountebftiiks  wlio  are  cuiae  into  the  country,  and  whom  some  call  magicianB  and  sooth- 
sayers, and  aome  jugglers,  and  the  like,  and  there  ia  no  knowing  what  tricks  they  have 
amongst  them.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  one  paying  a  liard  to  eat  hia  bellyful  of  grapes 
in  a  poor  man's  vineyard ;  and  he  ate  as  many  as  would  have  loaded  a  wain,  and  never 
undid  a  button  of  his  jerkin—  and  so  let  him  pass  quietly,  and  keep  his  way,  as  we  will 
keep  oura. —  And  you,  friend,  if  you  would  sliun  worse,  walk  quietly  on,  in  the  name  of 
God,  our  Lady  of  Rfarmoutier,  and  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  and  trouble  ua  no  more 
about  your  Maitre  Pierre,  which  may  be  another  name  for  the  devil,  for  aught  we  know." 

The  Scot,  finding  himtielf  raueli  the  weaker  party,  judged  it  his  wisest  course  to  walk 
on  without  rcjily ;  but  the  {)ea.>iants,  who  at  first  shrunk  from  him  in  horror,  at  hia 
supposed  talents  for  sorcery  and  grape-devouring,  took  heart  of  grace  as  he  got  to  ft 
distance,  and  having  uttercil  a  few  criea  and  curses,  finally  gave  them  emfdiaais  with 
a  shower  of  stones,  although  at  such  a  distance  as  to  do  little  or  no  harm  to  the  object 
of  their  displeasure.  Quentin,  as  he  pursued  his  walk,  began  to  think,  in  his  titm, 
either  that  he  himself  lay  under  a  spell,  or  that  the  people  of  Touraine  were  the  most 
stupid,  brutal,  and  inhospitable  of  the  French  peasants.  The  next  incident  which  came 
under  his  observation  did  not  tend  to  diminish  this  opinion. 

On  a  slight  eminence,  rising  above  the  rapid  and  beautiful  Cher,  in  the  direct  line  of 
hia  path,  two  or  three  lai^e  chestnut  trees  were  so  happily  placed  as  to  form  a  distin- 
guished and  remarkable  group ;  and  beside  them  stood  tliree  or  four  peasants,  motionless, 
with  their  eyes  turned  upwards,  and  fixed,  apparently,  upon  some  object  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  tree  next  to  them.  The  meditations  of  youth  are  seldom  bo  profound 
as  not  to  yield  to  the  slightest  impulse  of  curiosity,  aa  easily  as  the  lightest  pebble^ 
drop]>ed  casually  from  the  hand,  breaks  the  surface  of  a  Hmpid  jiool.  Quentin  hastened 
his  pace,  and  ran  lightly  up  the  rising  ground,  time  enough  to  witness  the  ghastly  spec- 
tacle which  attracted  the  notice  of  these  gazers — which  was  nothing  less  than  the  body 
of  a  man,  convulsed  by  the  last  agony,  9us|iendcd  on  one  of  the  branches. 

"  Why  do  you  not  cut  him  down  ?"  said  the  young  Scot,  wliose  hand  was  as  ready  to 
assist  affliction,  as  to  maintain  his  own  honour  when  lie  deemed  it  assailed. 

One  of  the  peasants,  tuming  on  him  an  eye  from  which  fear  had  banished  all  expression 
but  its  own,  and  a  face  as  pule  as  clay,  pointed  to  a  nmrk  ent  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
having. the  some  rude  resemblance  to  a.  fleur-dc-lys  which  certain  talismanic  scratches, 
well  known  to  our  revenue  officers,  bear  to  a  broad  arrow.-  Neither  understanding  nor 
heeding  the  import  of  this  symbol,  young  Durward  sprung  lightly  as  the  ounce  up  into 
the  tree,  drew  fi-om  his  pouch  that  most  necessary  implement  of  a  Miglilander  or 
woodsman,  the  trusty  shene  dliv*  and,  calling  to  those  below  to  receive  the  body  on 

•  Blickknifc;  »ip«Tt>or  luiiftwllhouleluiioThin^e.ronjierlyniuchuMd  bj  Iho  Hfghluiden,  "ho  Kldam  InnUid 
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their  hands,  cut  the  rope  asunder  it\  less  than  a  minute  after  lie  had  perceived   the 

But  his  humanity  was  ill  seconded  bj  the  bystanders.  So  far  from  rendenng  Durward 
any  assistance,  they  seemed  terriAed  at  the  audacity  of  his  action,  and  took  to  flight  with 
ooe  consent,  as  if  they  feared  their  merely  looking  on  might  have  been  construed  into 
accession  to  his  daring  deed.  The  body,  unsupported  from  beneath,  fell  heavily  to  earth 
in  such  a  manner,  that  Quentin,  who  presently  afterwards  jumped  down,  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  that  the  last  sparks  of  life  were  extinguished.  He  gave  not  up  hia 
charitable  purpose,  however,  without  farther  efforts.  He  freed  the  wretched  man's  neck 
from  the  fatal  noose,  undid  the  doublet,  threw  water  on  the  face,  and  practised  the  other 
ordinary  remedies  resorted  to  for  recalling  suspended  animation. 

While  he  was  thus  humanely  engaged,  a  wild  clamour  of  tongues,  speaking  a  hmguage 
which  he  knew  not,  arose  around  him ;  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  several  men  and  women  of  a  singular  and  foreign  appearance,  when  he 
found  himself  roughly  seized  by  both  arms,  while  a  naked  knife,  at  the  same  moment^ 
was  offered  to  his  throat. 

"Pale  slave  of  Eblis!"  sud  a  man,  in  imperfect  French,  "arc  you  robbing  liim  you 
have  murdered? — But  we  have  you — and  you  shall  abye  it." 

There  were  knives  drawn  on  every  side  of  him,  as  these  words  were  spoken,  and  tho 
grim  and  distorted  countenances  which  glared  on  him,  were  like  those  of  wolves  rushing 
on  their  prey. 

Still  the  young  Scot's  courage  and  presence  of  mind  bore  him  out.  "  What  mean  ye, 
my  masters  ?"  he  said ;  "  if  that  he  your  friend'a  body,  I  have  just  now  cut  him  down, 
in  pure  chanty,  and  you  will  do  better  to  try  to  recover  his  life,  than  to  misuse  an 
innocent  stranger  to  whom  he  owes  his  chance  of  escape." 

The  women  had  by  this  time  taken  possession  of  the  dead  body,  and  continued  the 
attempts  to  recover  animation  which  Durward  had  been  making  use  of,  though  with  the 
bke  bad  success ;  so  that,  desisting  from  their  fruitless  efforts,  they  seemed  to  abandon 
themselves  to  all  the  Oriental  expressions  of  grief;  the  women  making  a  piteous  wailing, 
and  tearing  their  long  black  hair,  while  the  men  seemed  to  rend  their  garments,  and  to 
sprinkle  dust  upon  their  heads.  They  gradually  became  so  much  engaged  in  their 
moaming  rites,  that  they  bestowed  no  longer  any  attention  on  Durward,  of  whose 
innocence  they  were  probably  satisfled  from  circumstances.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
bis  wisest  plan  to  have  left  these  wild  people  to  their  own  courses,  but  he  had  been  bred 
in  almost  reckless  contempt  of  danger,  and  felt  all  the  eagerness  of  youthful  curiosity. 

The  singular  assemblage,  both  male  and  female,  wore  turbans  and  caps,  more  similar, 
in  general  appearance,  to  his  own  bonnet^  than  to  the  hats  comnionly  worn  in  France. 
Several  of  the  men  had  curled  black  beards,  and  the  complexion  of  all  was  nearly  as  dark 
u  that  of  Africans.     One  or  two  who  seemed  their  chie&,  had  some  tawdry  ornaments 
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of  bilvcT  about  tlieir  nucks  and  in  their  ears,  and  wore  showy  scarfs  of  yellow,  or 
scarlet,  or  liglit  green  ;  but  their  legs  and  amis  were  bare,  and  the  whole  troop  seemed 
wretch(!d  and  H<]ua1id  in  api)earan(H).  Tliere  were  no  weapons  among  them  that  Durward 
saw,  except  tlie  long  knives  witli  whidi  they  had  lately  menaced  him,  and  one  short 
croi)k(*d  sabiv,  or  M(H)rish  sword,  which  was  worn  by  an  active-looking  young  man,  who 
ot>vn  laid  his  hand  uiH)n  the  hilt,  while  he  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  party  in  his  extra- 
vagant expn^ssions  of  grief,  and  seemed  to  mingle  with  them  threats  of  vengeance. 

The  dirtonlered  and  yelling  group  were  so  different  in  appearance  from  any  beings 
whom  Quentin  had  yet  seen,  that  he  was  on  the  jwint  of  concluding  them  to  be  a  party 
of  SiiraiH>ns,  of  those  **  heathen  hounds,"  who  were  the  opponents  of  gentle  knights  and 
Christian  monan*hs,  in  all  the  romances  which  he  had  heard  or  read,  and  was  about  to 
witlidmw  liimself  from  a  noighlHuirluHMl  so  }H*rilouis  when  a  galloping  of  horse  was 
heard,  and  the  sup|)ose»l  Saracens,  who  had  raised  by  this  time  the  body  of  their  comrade 
u|H>n  their  shouldei^,  weiv  at  once  charged  by  a  party  of  French  soldiers. 

This  sudden  apparition  changed  the  measured  wailing  of  the  mourners  into  irregular 
shrieks  of  terror.  The  body  wik*  thrown  to  the  ground  in  an  instant,  and  those  who 
wen^  around  it,  sliewinl  the  utnu^t  and  most  dexterous  activity  in  escaping,  under  the 
lH>llies  as  it  were  of  the  horses,  from  the  [)oint  of  the  lances  which  were  levelled  at 
theuu  with  exclamations  of  •*  Down  with  the  accursed  heathen  tliieves — take  and  kill — 
bind  tliem  like  lK»asts — sjK*ar  them  like  wolves!" 

Tliese  cries  won»  aiwtmimniiHl  with  ci>rrediK>nding  acts  of  violence ;  but  such  was  the 
alertness  o\*  the  fugitives,  the  gnumd  being  rendered  unfavourable  to  the  horsemen  by 
thickets  and  bushes,  that  only  two  were  struck  down  and  made  prisoners,  one  of  whom 
was  the  young  fellow  with  the  swoni  who  had  previously  offered  some  resistance. 
Quentin«  whom  t*ortune  sivuhhI  at  this  [H*riixl  to  have  chosen  for  the  butt  of  her  shafts, 
was  at  the  same  time  seiztnl  by  the  si^ldiers,  and  his  arms,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances, 
IhhuuI  down  with  a  ivnl:  tlu>se  who  apprehendeil  him  shewing  a  readiness  and  despatch 
in  the  oin^ratioiu  which  prvn^Hl  them  to  U*  no  uoviivs  in  matters  of  police. 

L^H^king  anxiously  to  the  leader  of  the  horsemen,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain 
lilHTty,  Quentin  knew  not  exactly  whether  to  be  pleased  or  alarmed  upon  recognizing  in 
liim  file  vlowu-Kv^kiug  auvl  silent  ci»uij.viUiion  of  Maitr^  Pierre.  True,  whatever  crime 
thoso  straug\»rs  might  Iv  a^vus<\l  ot',  this  offiivr  might  know,  fr»m  the  history  of  the 
morning,  that  he,  l>ur\\ar\l  had  no  ivnnection  with  them  whatever;  but  it  was  a  more 
ditKcuU  ^uestivnu  whether  this  sullen  man  would  Iv  either  a  favourable  judge  or  a  willing 
witness  iu  his  Ivhaltl  and  he  tVlc  doubtful  whether  he  would  mend  his  condition  by 
making  any  dirtvt  applivniciou  to  hiuu 

l»at  then*  was  little  leisure*  tor  hesitation.  ••  Trvus-Eschelle*  and  Petit -Andr^,*  said 
live  vlv^ww-Wkirg  otftvvr  to  two  of  his  KuuL  "  iht*:?<*  scmie  trve:*  stand  hex*  quite  con- 
venieut.  1  will  teaoh  thc><*  iuislvlle\ i:rg.  thio\ iug  >^^rwrvris  t*.^  intertere  with  the  King*s 
justivv,  when  it  has  \:>::t\l  any  of  tlieir  av.vu.rs<\l  race.  IXsmoun:.  my  children,  and  do 
vv»ar  v^riivv  brisk: v." 

rrvus-F.sv'a^lU*<  ar.d  IVtii-Anvlrxr  were  iu  a:i  iu.<:ar.t  vki  tlvc  and  Quentin  observed 
th;*t  thev  b^  <clv•^^  as  th^»  cru^^tvr  and  jvmiu«  1  ef  h:>  5;ftddle«  a  cvhI  or  two  of  rt>pea, 
whvh  th<v  hdL<iIy  u*.v,kL  a:^-l  shew.vl  th;*:,  iv.  t*^^^:,  ^j^^a  cvhI  :Vrm«M  a  h^her.  with  the 
f:ital  iNvv*'  *.\;,i>:t\L  T\dk?y  .Vr  ^A^LVutio-.t.  Th^*  bkvvl  nkii  v.vil  i.i  Qoenda's  veins,  when 
h^f  SAW  ;hrw  vvrvls  ^.l-vcevl.  :i!:d  ivrvvivwl  thji:  i:  wa^s  vr\^jv>?ed  to  put  one  arvHind  his 
v***.!  'Jivvi.  U<r  ^-JLl*e«,l  Of.  :lv  ,':*^.er  !■  avUv,  rt:-.i*iv...'I  hiu:  v^'  ti^rtr  sierftia^  tiiAC  momiog, 
K-ui: .u^\l  the  rii:>.?  o:  *  tVe^-S.-.'.-  Sv.v:>aui:\  i.-.  i  :ri^.::d>  i:rd  allied  vvoicrr,  ^ai  denied 
A*>  Vvwxv^v  of  :r.c  ;v-s-r>  il^, . ^  *.:>.  wV-.m-^  in'  w:^*  >«fLre».L  ?r  oc  tietr  mi:«de«dsw 

l>^»  o.'*l'A'r  ^hoiiL  lVrw:tr».l  : j .  >  jkv.v.vs^vL  >cyir\-v  ij-^ve^i  ro  \x>k  *:  2Lizn  while  he 
^■.i>  >.\va.V.-^.  a;.'.vI  5-.VA  V.O  ucc:.,v  >%  ^j:n:-. :;  r  o:  :^c  .Lii  i  i.^  yr^^vrr^^i  ro  yriv-r  ^t^uaintamce. 
IW  ^ar^N  v.ir«jfced  to  otie  or  :*o  ot"  :jio  :xrv*sa:r:s  »\c  wijrv  t»*  ovok  t\^rwanJL  either 
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to  volunteer  their  evidence  against  the  prisoners,  or  out  of  curiosity,  and  said  gruffly, 
**  Was  yonder  young  fellow  with  the  vagabonds  ?" 

**  That  he  was,  sir,  and  it  please  your  noble  Provostship,"  answered  one  of  the  clowns; 
"  he  was  the  very  first  blasphemously  to  cut  down  the  rascal  whom  his  Majesty's  justice 
most  deservedly  hung  up,  as  we  told  your  worship." 

"Ill  swear  by  Grod,  and  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  to  have  seen  him  with  their  gang," 
said  another,  "  when  they  pillaged  our  metairie,^ 

"  Nay,  but,  father,"  said  a  boy,  "  yonder  heathen  was  black,  and  this  youth  is  fair ; 
yonder  one  had  short  ciu*led  hair,  and  this  hath  long  fair  locks." 

"  Ay,  child,"  said  the  peasant,  "  and  perhaps  you  will  say  yonder  one  had  a  green 
coat  and  this  a  gray  jerkin.  But  his  worehip,  the  Provost,  knows  that  they  can  change 
their  complexions  as  easily  as  their  jerkins,  so  that  I  am  still  minded  he  was  the  same." 

"It  is  enough  that  you  have  seen  him  intermeddle  with  the  course  of  the  King's 
justice,  by  attempting  to  recover  an  executed  traitor,"  said  the  officer. — "  Trois-Eschelles 
and  Petit- Andre,  despatch." 

"  Stay,  signior  officer  ! "  exclaimed  the  yputh,  in  mortal  ^ony — "  hear  me  speak — 
let  me  not  die  guiltlessly — my  blood  will  be  required  of  you  by  my  countrymen  in  this 
world,  and  by  Heaven's  justice  in  that  which  is  to  follow." 

"  I  will  answer  for  my  actions  in  botli,"  said  the  Provost,  coldly ;  and  made  a  sign 
with  his  left  hand  to  the  executioners ;  then,  with  a  smile  of  triumphant  malice,  touched 
with  his  forefinger  his  right  arm,  which  hung  suspended  in  a  scarf,  disabled  probably  by 
the  blow  which  Durward  had  dealt  him  that  morning. 

**  MiBerable,  vindictive  wretch ! "  answered  Quentin,  persuaded  by  that  action  that 
private  revenge  was  the  sole  motive  of  this  man's  rigour,  and  that  no  mercy  whatever 
was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

"  The  poor  youth  raves,"  said  the  functionary :  "  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  him  ere 
he  make  his  transit,  Trois-Eschelles ;  thou  art  a  comfortable  man  in  such  cases,  when  a 
confessor  is  not  to  be  had.  Give  him  one  minute  of  ghostly  advice,  and  despatch 
matters  in  the  next.     I  must  proceed  on  the  roimds. — Soldiers,  follow  me  !" 

The  Provost  rode  on,  followed  by  his  guard,  excepting  two  or  three,  who  were  left  to 
assist  in  the  execution.  The  unhappy  youth  cast  after  him  an  eye  almost  darkened  by 
despair,  and  thought  he  heard,  in  every  tramp  of  his  horse's  retreating  hoofs,  the  last 
slight  chance  of  his  safety  vanish.  He  looked  around  him  in  agony,  and  was  surprised, 
even  in  that  moment,  to  see  the  stoical  indifierence  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  They  had 
previously  testified  every  sign  of  fear,  and  made  every  efibrt  to  escape ;  but  now,  when 
secured,  and  destined  apparently  to  inevitable  death,  they  awaited  its  arrival  with  the 
utmost  composure.  The  scene  of  fate  before  them,  gave,  perhaps,  a  more  yellow  tinge 
to  their  swarthy  cheeks;  but  it  neither  agitated  their  features,  nor  quenched  the 
stubborn  haughtiness  of  their  eye.  They  seemed  like  foxes,  which,  after  all  their  wiles 
and  artfiil  attempts  at  escape  are  exhausted,  die  with  a  silent  and  sullen  fortitude,  which 
wolves  and  bears,  the  fiercer  objects  of  the  chase,  do  not  exhibit. 

They  were  undaunted  by  the  conduct  of  the  fatal  executioners,  who  went  about  their 
work  with  more  deliberation  than  their  master  had  recommended,  and  which  probably 
arose  from  their  having  acquired  by  habit  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  their 
horrid  office.  We  pause  an  instant  to  describe  them,  because,  under  a  tyranny,  whether 
despotic  or  popular,  the  character  of  the  hangman  becomes  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

These  functionaries  were  essentially  different  in  their  appearance  and  manners.  Louis 
used  to  call  them  Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  and  their  master,  the  Provost,  termed 
them,  Jeati'^i'pleure,  and  Jean-qui-rlt, 

Trois-Eschelles  was  a  tail,  thin,  ghastly  man,  with  a  peculiar  gravity  of  visage,  and  a 
large  rosary  round  his  neck,  the  use  of  which  he  was  accustomed  piously  to  offer  to  those 
sufferers  on  whom  he  did  his  duty.     He  had  one  or  two  Latin  texts  continually  in  his 
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mouth  on  the  nothingness  and  vanity  of  human  life ;  and,  had  it  been  regular  to  have 
eiyoyed  such  a  plurality,  he  might  have  held  the  oflSce  of  confessor  to  the  jail  in  ocnn- 
mendam  with  that  of  executioner.  Petit- Andre,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  joyous-looking, 
round,  active,  little  fellow,  who  rolled  about  in  execution  of  his  duty  as  if  it  were  the 
most  diverting  occupation  in  the  world.  He  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  fond  afiection  for 
his  victims,  and  always  spoke  of  them  in  kindly  and  affectionate  terms.  They  were  his 
poor  honest  fellows,  his  pretty  dears,  his  gossips,  his  good  old  fathers,  as  their  age  or 
sex  might  be  ;  and  as  Trois-Eschelles  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  a  philosophical 
or  religious  regard  to  futurity.  Petit- Andr6  seldom  failed  to  refresh  them  with  a  jest  or 
two,  as  if  to  induce  them  to  pass  from  life  as  something  that  was  ludicrous,  contemptible, 
and  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

I  cannot  tell  why  or  wherefore  it  was,  but  these  two  excellent  persons,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  their  talents,  and  the  rare  occurrence  of  such  among  persons  of  their 
profession,  were  both  more  utterly  detested  than,  perhaps,  any  creatures  of  their  kind, 
whether  before  or  since ;  and  the  only  doubt  of  those  who  knew  aught  of  them  wafl^ 
whether  the  grave  and  pathetic  Trois-Eschelles,  or  the  frisky,  comic,  alert  Petit- Andr^f 
was  the  object  of  the  greatest  fear,  or  of  the  deepest  execration.  It  is  certain  they  bore 
the  palm  in  both  particulars  over  every  hangman  in  France,  unless  it  were  perhaps  their 
master,  Tristan  THermite,  the  renowned  Provost- Marshal,  or  his  master,  Louis  XL* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  reflections  were  of  Quentin  Durward's  making. 
Life,  death,  time,  and  eternity,  were  swinmiing  before  his  eyes — a  stunning  and  over- 
whelming prospect,  from  which  human  nature  recoiled  in  its  weakness:  though  human 
pride  would  fain  have  borne  up.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  Grod  of  his  fathers ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  the  little  rude  and  unroofed  chapel,  which  now  held  almost  all  his  race 
but  himself,  rushed  on  his  recollection.  *'  Our  feudal  enemies  gave  my  kindred  graves 
in  our  own  land,"  he  thought,  *'  but  I  must  feed  the  ravens  and  kites  of  a  foreign  land, 
like  an  excommunicated  felon  ! "  The  tears  gushed  involuntarily  from  his  eyes.  Trois- 
Eschelles,  touching  one  shoulder,  gravely  congratulated  him  on  his  heavenly  disposition 
for  death,  and  pathetically  exclaiming,  Beati  qui  in  Domino  moriunturj  remarked,  the 
soul  was  happy  that  left  the  body  while  the  tear  was  in  the  eye.  Petit- Andr^  slapping 
the  other  shoulder,  called  out,  "  Courage,  my  fair  son  !  since  you  must  begin  the  dance^ 
let  the  ball  open  gaily,  for  all  the  rebecs  are  in  tune,"  twitching  the  halter  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  point  to  his  joke.  As  the  youth  turned  his  dismayed  looks,  first  on  one 
and  then  on  the  other,  they  made  their  meaning  plainer  by  gently  urging  him  forward 
to  the  fatal  tree,  and  bidding  him  be  of  good  courage,  for  it  would  be  over  in  a  moment 

In  this  fatal  predicament,  the  youth  cast  a  distracted  look  around  him.  "  Is  there 
any  good  Christian  who  hears  me,"  he  said,  **  that  will  tell  Ludovic  Lesly  of  the  Scottish 
Guard,  called  in  this  country  Le  Balafr^,  that  his  nephew  is  here  basely  murdered?" 

The  words  were  spoken  in  good  time,  for  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  attracted 
by  the  preparations  for  the  execution,  was  standing  by,  with  one  or  two  other  chance- 
passengers,  to  witness  what  was  passing. 

"  Take  heed  what  you  do,"  he  said  to  the  executioners ;  "  if  this  yoimg  man  be  of 
Scottish  birth,  I  will  not  permit  him  to  have  foul  play." 

Heaven  forbid.  Sir  Cavalier,"  said  Trois-Eschelles ;  "  but  we  must  obey  our  orders," 
drawing  Durward  forward  by  one  arm. 

"  The  shortest  play  is  ever  the  fairest,"  said  Petit- Andr6,  pulling  him  onward  by  the 
other. 

But  Quentin  had  heard  words  of  comfort,  and,  exerting  his  strength,  he  suddenly 
shook  off  both  the  finishers  of  the  law,  and,  with  his  arms  still  bound,  ran  to  the  Scottish 

*  One  of  these  two  persons,  I  learned  ft-om  the  Chronique  de  Jean  de  Troyes.  but  too  late  to  avail  myself  of  the  information, 
might  with  more  accuracy  have  been  called  Petit-Jean,  than  Petit-Andri.  This  was  actually  the  name  of  the  son  of  Henry 
de  Cousin,  master  executioner  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The  Constable  Saint  Paul  was  executed  by  him  with  sndi 
dexterity,  that  the  head,  when  struck  off,  struck  the  ground  at  the  same  time  with  the  body.    This  was  in  1475. 
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Archer.  **  Stand  by  me,  cotintryman,"  he  said,  in  his  own  language,  "  for  the  love  of 
Scotland  and  Saint  Andrew  I  I  am  innocent — I  am  your  own  native  landsman.  Stand 
by  me,  as  you  shall  answer  at  the  last  day.** 

"By  Saint  Andrew!  they  shall  make  at  you  through  me,''  said  the  Archer,  and 
unsheathed  his  sword. 

**  Cut  my  bonds,  countryman,"  said  Quentin,  "  and  I  will  do  something  for  myself." 

This  was  done  with  a  touch  of  the  Archer's  weapon ;  and  the  liberated  captive, 
springing  suddenly  on  one  of  the  Provost's  guard,  wrested  from  him  a  halberd  with 
which  he  was  armed;  "  And  now,"  he  said,  "  come  on,  if  you  dare  !" 

The  two  oflBlcers  whispered  together. 

"  Bide  thou  after  the  Provost-Marshal,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  "  and  I  will  detain  them 
here,  if  I  can. — Soldiers  of  the  Provost's  guard,  stand  to  your  arms." 

Petit-Andr6  mounted  his  horse,  and  left  the  field,  and  the  other  Marshals-men  in 
attendance  drew  together  so  hastily  at  the  command  of  Trois-Eschelles,  that  they 
suffered  the  other  two  prisoners  to  make  their  escape  during  the  confusion.  Perhaps 
they  were  not  very  anxious  to  detain  them  5  for  they  had  of  late  been  sated  with  the 
blood  of  such  wretches^  and,  like  other  ferocious  animals,  were,  through  long  slaughter, 
become  tired  of  carnage.  But  the  pretext  was,  that  they  thought  themselves  imme- 
diately called  upon  to  attend  to  the  safety  of  Trois-Eschelles ;  for  there  was  a  jealousy, 
which  occasionally  led  to  open  quarrels  betwixt  the  Scottish  Archers  and  the  Marshal- 
guards,  who  executed  the  orders  of  their  Provost. 

"  We  are  strong  enough  to  beat  the  proud  Scots  twice  over,  if  it  be  your  pleasure," 
said  one  of  these  soldiers  to  Trois-Eschelles. 

But  that  cautious  official  made  a  sign  to  him  to  remain  quiet,  and  addressed  the 
Scottish  Archer  with  great  civility.  "  Surely,  sir,  this  is  a  great  insult  to  the  Provost- 
Harshal,  that  you  should  presume  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  King's  justice, 
duly  and  lawfidly  committed  to  his  charge ;  and  it  is  no  act  of  justice  to  me,  who  am  in 
lawful  possession  of  my  criminal.  Neither  is  it  a  well-meant  kindness  to  the  youth 
himself  seeing  that  fifty  opportunities  of  hanging  him  may  occur,  without  his  being 
found  in  so  happy  a  state  of  preparation  as  he  was  before  your  ill-advised  interference." 

"  If  my  young  countryman,"  said  the  Scot,  smiling,  "  be  of  opinion  I  have  done  him 
an  injury,  I  will  return  him  to  your  charge  without  a  word  more  dispute." 

"  No,  no ! — for  the  love  of  Heaven,  no !"  exclaimed  Quentin.  "  I  would  rather  you 
swept  my  head  off  with  your  long  sword — it  would  better  become  my  birth,  than  to  die 
by  the  hands  of  such  a  foul  churl." 

**  Hear  how  he  revileth,"  said  the  finisher  of  the  law.  "  Alas !  how  soon  our  best 
resolutions  pass  away ! — he  was  in  a  blessed  frame  for  departure  but  now,  and  in  two 
minutes  he  has  become  a  contemner  of  authorities." 

"  TeU  me  at  once,"  said  the  Archer,  "  what  has  this  young  man  done  ?" 

"  Interfered,"  answered  Trois-Eschelles,  with  some  earnestness,  "  to  take  down  the 
dead  body  of  a  criminal,  when  the  JUur-de-lys  was  marked  on  the  tree  where  he  was 
hung  with  my  own  proper  hand." 

"How  is  this,  young  man?"  said  the  Archer;  "how  came  you  to  have  committed 
such  an  offence?" 

"  As  I  desire  your  protection,"  answered  Durward,  "  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  as  if 
I  were  at  confession.  I  saw  a  man  struggling  on  the  tree,  and  I  went  to  cut  him  down 
out  of  mere  humanity.  I  thought  neither  of  fleur-de-lys  nor  of  clove-gilliflower,  and 
had  no  more  idea  of  offending  the  King  of  France  than  our  Father  the  Pope." 

"  What  a  murrain  had  you  to  do  with  the  dead  body,  then?"  said  the  Archer.  "  You'll 
see  them  hanging,  in  the  rear  of  this  gentleman,  like  grapes  on  every  tree,  and  you  will 
have  enough  to  do  in  this  country  if  you  go  a-gleaning  after  the  hangman.  However, 
I  will  not  quit  a  countryman's  cause  if  I  can  help  it. — Hark  ye.  Master  Marshals-man, 
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70U  Bee  this  is  entirety  a  mistake.  You  should  have  some  compassion  on  so  young 
a  traveller.  In  our  country  at  home  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  see  such  active 
proceedings  as  yours  and  your  master's." 

"  Not  for  want  of  need  of  them,  Signor  Archer,"  said  Petit- Andr#,  who  retomed  at 
this  moment.  "  Stand  fast,  Trois-Eschelles,  for  here  comes  the  Provost-Marshal ;  we 
shall  presently  see  how  he  will  relish  having  his  work  taken  out  of  his  hand  before  it  is 
finished." 

"  And  in  good  time,"  said  the  Archer,  "  here  come  some  of  my  comrades." 

Accordingly,  as  the  Provost  Tristan  rode  up  with  his  patrol  on  one  side  of  the  littk 
hill  which  was  the  scene  of  the  altercation,  four  or  five  Scottish  Archers  came  as  hastily 
up  on  the  other,  and  at  their  head  the  Balafre  himself. 

Upon  this  iu*gency,  Lesly  shewed  none  of  that  indifCerence  towards  his  nephew  of 
which  Quentin  had  in  his  heart  aecased  him ;  for  he  no  sooner  saw  his  comrade  and 
Durward  standing  upon  their  defence,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  Cunningham,  I  thank 
thee. — Grentlemen— comrades,  lend  qie  your  aid — It  is  a  young  Scottish  gentleman — ^my 
nephew — ^Lindesay — Guthrie — Tyrie,  draw,  and  strike  in!" 

There  was  now  every  prospect  of  a  desperate  scuffle  between  the  parties,  who  were 
not  so  disproportioned  in  numbers,  but  that  the  better  arms  of  the  Scottish  cavalien 
gave  them  an  equal  chance  of  victory.  But  the  Provost-Marshal,  either  doubting  the 
issue  of  the  conflict,  or  aware  that  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  Eang,  made  a  sign  to 
his  followers  to  forbear  from  violence,  while  he  demanded  of  Balafr^,  who  now  put 
himself  forward  as  the  head  of  the  other  party,  "  What  he,  a  cavalier  of  the  King's 
Body  Guard,  purposed  by  opposing  the  execution  of  a  criminal? "J 

"  I  deny  that  I  do  so,"  answered  the  Balafre — "  Saint  Martin  I  there  is,  I  think, 
some  difference  between  the  execution  of  a  criminal,  and  the  slaughter  of  my  own 
nephew?" 

"  Your  nephew  may  be  a  criminal  as  well  as  another,  Signor,"  said  the  Provost- 
Marshal  ;  "  and  every  stranger  in  France  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  France." 

"  Yes,  but  we  have  privileges,  we  Scottish  Archers,"  said  Balafr6 ;  "  have  we  not, 
comrades  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  they  all  exclaimed  together.  "Privileges— privileges!  Long  live  Hlng 
Louis — long  live  the  bold  Balafre — long  live  the  Scottish  Guard — and  death  to  all  who 
would  infringe  our  privileges  ! " 

"  Take  reason  "with  you,  gentlemen  cavaliers,"  said  the  Provost-Marshal ;  "  consider 
my  commission." 

"  TV"e  will  have  no  reason  at  yoiu*  hand,"  said  Cunningham ;  "  our  own  officers  shall 
do  us  reason.  We  will  be  judged  by  the  King's  grace,  or  by  our  own  Captain,  now  that 
the  Lord  High  Constable  is  not  in  presence." 

"  And  we  will  be  hanged  by  none,"  said  Lindesay,  "  but  Sandie  Wilson,  the  auld 
Marshals-man  of  our  ain  body." 

"  It  would  be  a  positive  cheating  of  Sandie,  who  is  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  tied 
noose  upon  hemp,  did  w^e  give  way  to  any  other  proceeding,"  said  the  Balafre.  "  Were 
I  to  be  hanged  myself,  no  other  should  tie  tippet  about  my  craig." 

"  But  hear  ye,"  said  the  Provost-Marshal,  "  this  young  fellow  belongs  not  to  you,  and 
cannot  share  what  you  call  your  pnvileges." 

Wliat  we  call  our  privileges,  all  shall  admit  to  be  such,"  said  Cunningham. 
We  will  not  hear  them  questioned !"  was  the  universal  cry  of  the  Archers. 
Ye  are  mad,  my  masters,"  said  Tristan  THennite — "  No  one  disputes  your  privileges; 
but  this  youth  is  not  one  of  you." 

"  He  is  my  nephew,"  said  the  Balafre,  with  a  triumphant  air. 

"  But  no  archer  of  the  Guard,  I  think,"  retorted  Tristan  I'llermite. 

The  Archers  looked  on  each  other  in  some  uncertainty. 
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**  Stand  to  it  yet,  comrade,"  whispered  Cunningham  to  Balafr6 — "  Say  he  is  engaged 
with  us." 

"  Saint  Martin !  you  say  well,  fair  countryman,"  answered  Lesly ;  and,  raising  his 
voice,  swore  that  he  had  that  day  enrolled  his  kinsman  as  one  of  his  own  retinue. 

This  declaration  was  a  decisive  argument. 

**  It  is  well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Provost  Tristan,  who  was  aware  of  the  Eang's 
nervous  apprehension  of  disaffection  creeping  in  among  his  Guards — "  You  know,  as 
you  say,  your  privileges,  and  it  is  not  my  duty  to  have  brawls  with  the  King's  Guards, 
if  it  is  to  be  avoided.  But  I  will  report  this  matter  for  the  King's  own  decision ;  and 
I  would  have  you  to  be  aware,  that,  in  doing  so,  I  act  more  mildly  than  perhaps  my  duty 
warrants  me." 

So  saying,  he  put  his  troop  into  motion,  while  the  Archers,  remaining  on  the  spot,  held 
a  hasty  consultation  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

"  We  must  report  the  matter  to  Lord  Crawford,  our  Captain,  in  the  first  place,  and 
have  the  young  fellow's  name  put  on  the  roll." 

**  But,  gentlemen,  and  my  worthy  friends  and  preservers,"  said  Quentin,  with  some 
hesitation,  "  I  have  not  yet  determined  whether  to  take  service  with  you  or  no." 

*•  Then  settle  in  your  own  mind,"  said  his  uncle,  "  whether  you  choose  to  do  so,  or  be 
hanged — for  I  promise  you,  that,  nephew  of  mine  as  you  are,  I  see  no  other  chance  of 
your  'scaping  the  gallows." 

This  was  an  unanswerable  argument,  and  reduced  Quentin  at  once  to  acquiesce  in 
what  he  might  have  otherwise  considered  as  no  very  agreeable  proposal ;  but  the  recent 
escape  from  the  halter,  which  had  been  actually  around  his  neck,  would  probably  have 
reconciled  him  to  a  worse  alternative  than  was  proposed. 

^  He  must  go  home  with  us  to  our  caserne,"  said  Cunningham ;  '^  there  is  no  safety 
for  him  out  of  our  bounds,  whilst  these  man-hunters  are  prowling  about." 

"  May  I  not  then  abide  for  this  night  at  the  hostelry,  where  I  breakfasted,  fair  uncle?" 
said  the  youth — thinking,  perhaps,  like  many  a  new  recruit,  that  even  a  single  night  of 
fireedom  was  something  gained. 

"  Yes,  fair  nephew,"  answered  his  uncle,  ironically,  "  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  fishing  you  out  of  some  canal  or  moat,  or  perhaps  out  of  a  loop  of  the  Loire,  knit 
np  in  a  sack,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  swimming — for  that  is  like  to  be  the  end 
on't — The  Provost-Marshal  smiled  on  us  when  we  parted,"  continued  he,  addressing 
Cunningham,  '^  and  that  is  a  sign  his  thoughts  were  dangerous." 

^  I  care  not  for  his  danger,"  said  Cunningham ;  *'  such  game  as  we  are  beyond  his 
bird-bolts.  But  I  would  have  thee  tell  the  whole  to  the  Devil's  Oliver,  who  is  always 
a  good  friend  to  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  will  see  Father  Louis  before  the  Provost  can, 
for  he  is  to  shave  him  to-morrow." 

**  But  hark  you,"  said  Balafre,  ^^  it  is  ill  going  to  Oliver  empty-handed,  and  I  am  as 
bare  as  the  birch  in  December." 

"  So  are  we  all,"  said  Cunningham — "  Oliver  must  not  scruple  to  take  our  Scottish 
words  for  once.  We  will  make  up  something  handsome  among  us  against  the  next 
pay-day ;  and  if  he  expects  to  share,  let  me  tell  you,  the  pay-day  will  come  about  all 
tiie  sooner." 

"  And  now  for  the  Chateau,"  said  Balafr6 ;  "  and  my  nephew  shall  tell  us  by  the  way 
how  he  brought  the  Provost-Marshal  on  his  shoulders,  that  we  may  know  how  to  frame 
our  report  both  to  Crawford  and  Oliver."  ♦ 

*  In  a  former  voltune  of  this  edition  of  the  Waverley  Norels,  (Guy  Mannering,)  the  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  the 
gipaiee  as  they  are  foond  in  Scotland.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  extraordinary  variety  of  the  human  race  exists  in 
Bcariy  the  same  primitive  state,  speaking  the  same  language,  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  conforming  in  certain 
raspects  to  the  manners  of  the  people  around  them,  but  yet  remaining  separated  fk-om  them  by  certain  material  distinctions, 
in  vhidi  they  correspond  with  each  other,  and  thus  maintain  their  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  race.  Their 
lint  appearance  in  Europe  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  various  bands  of  this  singular  people 
fa  tha  different  coontries  of  Europe.    They  claimed  an  Egyptian  descent,  and  their  features  attested  that  they  were 
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of  KMterii  oriKin.  The  account  ((Iven  by  theM  singular  people  waa,  that  It  wat  appointed  to  them,  M  a  penaaee,  to  travel  for 
a  certain  nunilMrr  of  yeart.  This  apology  was  probably  selected  as  being  most  congenial  to  the  snperstitions  of  the  conntriet 
which  thvj  visited.  Their  appearance,  howoter,  and  manners,  strongly  contradicted  the  allegation  that  they  traTelled  from 
any  rrllglous  motive. 

Their  dress  and  accoutrements  were  at  once  showy  and  squalid ;  those  who  acted  M  captains  and  leaders  of  any  horde,  and 
such  al  ways  appeared  as  their  commanders,  were  arrayed  in  dresses  of  the  most  showy  colours,  snch  aa  scarlet  or  light  green ; 
were  well  mounted ;  assumed  the  title  of  dukes  and  counts,  and  affected  considerable  consequence.  The  rest  of  the  tribe 
wrre  nuMt  miserable  in  their  diot  and  apparel,  fed  without  hesiUtion  on  animals  which  had  died  of  diseaae,  and  were  dad 
In  filthy  and  scanty  rags,  which  hardly  sufDced  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  common  decency.  Their  oompleadon  wai 
poilllvely  Kastem,  appntaohing  to  thatof  tlie  Hindoos. 

Tlieir  manners  were  as  depraved  as  their  appearance  was  poor  and  beggarly.  The  men  were  In  general  thierea,  and  the 
women  of  the  m<Mt  abandoned  character.  The  few  arts  which  they  studied  with  success,  were  of  a  alight  mad  idle,  thon|^ 
Ingunlous  (le«cription.  They  practUcd  working  in  iron,  but  never  upon  any  great  scale.  Many  were  good  apcnrtanico,  good 
musicians,  and  masters,  in  a  word,  of  all  those  trivial  arts,  the  practice  of  which  U  little  better  than  mere  idlencaa.  But  their 
liigonulty  ii«iver  ascended  into  induMtry.  Two  or  three  other  peculiarities  seem  to  have  distingidshed  them  in  all  eoontzlas. 
Thrlr  pretensions  to  read  fortuncH,  by  palmistry  and  by  astrology,  acquired  them  sometimea  respect,  but  ofltner  drew  tlMa 
under  sunplcion  as  sort'crcm  ;  and  lastly,  the  uni venial  acciuat ion  that  they  augmented  their  horde  byftaaling  cUMrra, 
aul\)et*ted  them  to  doubt  and  execration.  From  this  it  happened,  that  the  pretension  set  up  by  theee  waadaran,  of  being 
pllKrlnu  In  the  act  of  penance,  although  it  was  at  first  admitted,  and  in  many  instances  obtained  them  ptoCaetkm  bom  die 
gttvcrnnuMits  of  the  ct»uutriM  through  which  they  travelled,  was  afterwards  totally  disbcliered,  and  they  ware  eonaidered  ss 
iui'orrigUilo  rogues  and  vagrant*;  they  incurred  almost  every  where  sentence  of  banishment,  and,  where  snllbrad  to  remain, 
Wert*  rather  objects  of  i>er«ecution  than  of  protection  ttom  the  law. 

There  is  a  curiou*  ami  accurate  acc«>unt  of  their  arrival  in  France  in  the  Journal  of  a  Doctor  of  Theology,  which  is 
|ireeerv<Hl  and  published  by  the  learned  Tasquier.  The  following  i«  an  extract :— ••  On  August  17th,  1427,  came  to  Paris 
twelve  iK>uitents,  IVefiNri^r^,  vi^enance  doer».^  as  they  called  themselves,  vii.  a  duke,  an  earl,  and  ten  men,  all  on  horseback, 
and  calling  thewaelvrs  g«Hid  Chrittians.  They  were  of  Lower  Eg)-pt.  and  gave  out  that,  not  long  before,  the  Christians  had 
eulHlued  their  innintry,  and  ohligetl  them  to  embrace  Christianity  on  pain  of  being  put  to  death.  Those  who  were  baptixed 
wer(>  great  lorils  In  their  own  i^Mintry,  and  had  a  king  and  queen  there.  Soon  after  their  conversion,  the  Saracens  overraa 
the  iMuntry,  and  obliged  them  to  renounce  Christianity.  When  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  other 
t*hri*tiau  i^ince*,  heard  of  this,  they  (ell  up^m  them,  and  obliged  the  whole  of  them,  both  great  and  small,  to  quit  the 
ivuntry,  and  gv>  to  the  IV]>e  at  lloute,  it  ho  enjoined  them  seven  years' penance  to  wander  over  the  world  without  lying 
in  a  Wd. 

**'rhe>  had  b4vii  wandering  Aw  ye4r«  when  they  came  to  Paris  flr»t:  the  principal  people,  and  soon  after  the 
txnunu^naliv.  aUmt  hV  or  120,  rvduced  vac\Mrding  to  their  own  account  iftom  1000  or  ISOO.  when  they  went  from  home, 
the  Te«t  being  dead,  with  their  king  and  quevn.  They  were  lodged  by  the  police  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  at 
Cha)*e)  Saint  IViti*. 

"  \vail>  all  oi*  them  htd  their  eart  bore\l.  and  woiv  two  silver  ringt  in  each,  which  they  said  were  esteemed  ornaments  in 
iheir  vviuitrv.  l*he  men  \tvrv  bUck.  their  hair  curled ;  the  women  remarkably  black,  their  only  clothes  a  large  old  duffle 
garment  ti«\l  ^«\er  the  «houUlert  *ith  a  cloth  v^rcv^rd.  and  under  it  a  miserable  xucket.  In  ihort,  they  were  the  most  poor 
iut%eiAb*e  crv4iur\\<  that  had  c^er  been  »een  in  France :  and.  m>twith>tjinding  their  poverty,  there  w«re  among  them  women 
whos  bv  U.v«king  into  («e\<)«!e'«  hand:t.  toM  their  fonune:«.  and.  *hat  was  wone.  they  picked  people's  pockets  of  their  money, 
and  ^\«(  It  liUo  tSciTv'»«u.  b«  tel^ug  (hc«e  thiDjc^  thrv^ugh  ^ry  magic,  et  cartera." 

N <.>(>•  tth>ta*.idt'.i^  :h<r  tugvnu>u<  juwu-.^t  of  ihe:vsel\e4  rendered  by  these  gipftes.  the  Bishop  of  Paris  ordered  a  friar, 
ca".ed  le  tVtit  Jjsvb;:!^  tv»  preou-h  a  sermon.  e\xv;tiuiu:uv*a:ing  all  the  oaen  and  woaen  who  had  had  reconrsc  to  these 
H<.*<heiu&a!t.«  s^a  the  »u^;e^^c  «^  the  tutore.  aud  «hvw3  their  hand*  &v  that  purpoee.  They  departed  ftom  Paris  for  Pontoise  in 
the  ttio»;h  oi  Sepceuitvr. 

p9SA<;u:er  tvitvsrki  u,s.'!»  ihi*  v.c^u  ar  S'lirTsa:.  :>a:  h.'wever  the  «ory  of  a  peaance  saToors  of  atrkk.  theee  people  wandersd 
ui»  atid  dv«tt  FtasKV.  uader  '.h^  e>e«  a:;i  «-.th  :be  k:>o»  levige.  of  the  mag'scraees.  for  more  than  a  hnadred  years :  and  it  waa 
u.'t  til*  l,s?l.  th.AC  a  >ea:e«v.v  o:  ba-''.>h:i:o:'!t  *x*  vjLx>ed  4«CA:a»:  :hem  :a  chat  kingdom. 

rW  arn>a:  ^'^  the  «<:»•.<: i-*  x*  :V^'  .:-\j;u:ir  jw'i'Ic  nvsv  oal'ed  ls  vanotu  part*  of  Eitrop*.  ecrtveponds  with  die  period 
m  «it  oh  Ttntur  or  rasMrrUae  :::« adod  H.aJv'vta**.  afford: :x^  ;:»  =a;.:«e»  the  choi.o«  hervvea  the  Koran  aad  dcstth.  There eaa 
Nr  tietW  i*.><*.>i  :^.l:  :>so»c  »a"ii*-«-^  ,-vu.^j»^'d  oi;*'.  ■*:'»  .•;  :>e  K.Wo#rjia«*  -.r.i**.  who»  i^rplaced.  and  Syiatf  fh»  the  sahies 
o:'  t.*ic  >lahs.'ui3uedaa«.  atxien.vi.  :'*  i  i-.w-.e-*  .•:  »avi<:r'-_'4t  :  ie.  ^  -Jiou.:  wel"  k.Tow.ag  wh::h<r  they  were  going.  It  is  natnral 
^,'  >-!/:v*e'  -X-  >a.iJ.  a> :;  ai^**  *\>:».  *  'jiiioiJt  -v  '^^-a  ^-.-Ji  E-.rvjva3*.  h»i:  3w»:  of  chewt  have  be«n  brought  op  freSB 
ci   u.iov>i  a'!:o.ig  :hcui.  aad  V*r"<c  i.    ■.>>.'  :  ".-ao.oe*. 

v.  •■»  ■»!?•.'.  t^  .'•'.dv'KV  .'f  slli-v  '.m:  •  » .  »  :  V*  *?i:  ■  •  ,-\i»».'^:  A,*a:aoc  m"Ji  :he  JT-i-.Tory  7«aaa33  aro«9d  shenx.  they  still  keep 
;^c.r  a-tguj^^-a  M*>;tfr>  I'-iorv  ^  ...c  ivv-.v.  V*v*vr.  :.m'.  •:  »  *  i;x\v«  ,*:  :jte  tl:ad».<«ta3««.  from  sh*' specimens 
yf^N■u^x^z  >>  v'-v;  uiaa.  U,«*  .k.».i.  *•>  i  .i-oJ^.  i*  >  .•  "jj*-  •— ^.-.t  ,.a  ;-<  j^V-vt.  B-:  -Jj<  auxhor  ij*.  %«ssdtf»  sheir  nuthority. 
pei'"»v.'x  j>.vaa:^ii  :•.^  Vio*  i^.i:  ai  ivi  ■•'•li^.  .-ti:  .-t  •i-.rv  ,..-o*.r\  i-!vi  a^a.-:^|f  S-«ft^;:f  »•>>  y^gtm,:^  ^wg^  Mslihiirr  nf 
«uv-\  .■yix'f'i  I  :  c>  A*  v.fvrvu.  >  i-.  mcc  i  ■};,>«»  •"  .m  u\\,'  ..  .■>•  •  v-v  !^  ^  ■. »  m-  r'.*»7  '%-j'.-m  he  awecak  iMTcan.  ^^*  Ae  rqjal 
M».  jr-i*.^ -X  t.1*  ■•.•livr  '1  >  N  .'*•!  \».'*"*-ve.  V'rc  j»:-.-.:  >v-:^:i:  .-w.-tc  inn.ng  "h^*  *ugraafli  -"tt  Inding  a  stranger 
.jM:f  y.^o-i:  ,*.,  -.."KTir  •tt^'i'vrs  .w  u>^\t:i:>.  *vr>  «i«ior.'a»icv:icv  I".  j»  :■-•  i*  jol*«u  t>::»  ^!i'..^aLa3  w«,  jv^cah  the  knowledge  he 
*/o«««:io*:>  .'.t  M^  x.j^-^tk:  t  ''.'-us' 

..\:y  la**  Xxrii   o*  ii«.  .».\.ov^  .■»   cs*.  ,>.r>«fvvi ;.«.•«    ,;»o  rj-wio  a.-v  >..      t  ef.v:v.>a»  Ajta  -'nitctiT*  pevpir. 

^u.  lo***  •v**.a;iu;:n;  ii.>  .»  ,x'- •*.!.:»  iiv  ,•*»«.►.  '.  .m.-  to*  j«.  iuJ,  .-.m.  -uj  -n-t  .•OKr^^CMn  .•»'  Ttf4r>  Ifty  ?«•».  »fcj»  the 
•ji.tii.tvt^  j^  -K->t  •  v'*-'"  ■-'•>*>  *:^  UiC'i  Aur;«.:v.f"i -.M  -  -;.)a.  1  ja  -  Ck-*-j  ac:""uuaJ!-  a3Mog<i;  ;hMtt  wbxi  h«*«  saitcd 
>Y».  ;«■«*•  1  ■  v-* -v  ,•■'•  .:.-«.vi  >vx.«.-i;  I  -..i  nn.:!,!.:!  -%»yv>..aOie  .•^sa.-aciep*.  a.jc  ^:a:  a  j>.a:  a^titraLiua  haa  Men  WT«n^S  in  their 
.  ka:i.:u\.-MS  a:iu  ^«i'.v;[^  n\,\iu  j*   ::«.. 


V  . 


ifitlnajjter  ^t  0cbent|i, 


THE   ENBOLHEKT. 


£^\  N  attendant  upon  the  Archers  having  been  dismounted,  Quentin  Durward  was 
V  accommodated  with  his  horse,  and,  in  company  of  his  martial  countrymen, 
!  rode  at  a  round  pace  towards  the  Castle  of  Plessis,  about  to  become,  although 
his  own  part  involmitarily,  an  inhabitant  of  that  gloomy  fortress,  the 
ODtside  of  which  had,  that  morning,  struck  him  with  so  much  surprise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  answer  to  his  uncle's  rejieated  interrogations,  he  gave  him  an 
exact  account  of  the  accident  which  had  that  morning  brought  him  into  so  much  danger. 
Although  he  himself  saw  nothing  in  hia  narrative  save  what  was  affecting,  he  found  it 
waa  received  with  much  laughter  by  his  escort, 

«  And  yet  it  is  no  good  jest  either,"  said  his  uncle,  "  for  what,  in  the  devil's  name, 
could  lead  the  senseless  boy  to  meddle  with  the  body  of  a  cursed  misbelieving  Jewish 
Uoorish  pagan?" 

"  Had  he  quarrelled  with  the  Marshals-men  about  a  pretty  wench,  as  Michael  of 
Moffat  did,  there  had  been  more  sense  in  it,"  said  Cunningham. 

"  But  I  think  it  touches  our  honour,  that  Tristan  and  his  people  pretend  to  confound 
our  Scottish  bonnets  with  these  pilfering  vagabonds'  iacques  and  iurbancU,  as  they  call 
them,"  said  Lindesay — "  If  they  have  not  eyes  to  see  the  difference,  they  must  be  taught 
by  rule  of  hand.  But  it's  my  behef,  Tristan  but  pretends  to  mistake,  that  he  may  snap 
up  the  kindly  Scots  that  come  over  to  see  their  kinsfolks." 

"  May  I  ask,  kinamao,"  said  Quentin,  "  what  sort  of  people  these  are  of  whom  yon 
speak?" 
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"  In  troth  you  may  ask,"  said  his  uncle,  "  but  I  know  not,  fair  nephew,  who  is  able  to 
answer  you.  Not  I,  I  am  sure,  although  I  know,  it  may  be,  as  much  as  other  people ; 
but  they  have  appeared  in  this  land  within  a  year  or  two,  just  as  a  flight  of  locusts 
might  do."  * 

"  Ay,"  said  Lindesay,  "  and  Jacques  Bonhomme,  (that  is  our  name  for  the  peasant, 
young  man, — ^you  will  leam  our  way  of  talk  in  time,) — honest  Jacques,  I  say,  cares  little 
what  wind  either  brings  them  or  the  locusts,  so  he  but  knows  any  gale  that  would  cany 
them  away  again." 

"  Do  they  do  so  much  evil?"  asked  the  young  man. 

"  Evil  ? — why,  boy,  they  are  heathens,  or  Jews,  or  Mahonunedans  at  the  least,  and 
neither  worship  Our  Lady  nor  the  Saints" — (crossing  himself) — "and  steal  what  they 
can  lay  hands  on,  and  sing,  and  tell  fortunes,"  added  Cunningham. 

"  And  they  say  there  are  some  goodly  wenches  amongst  these  women,"  said  Guthne ; 
"  but  Cunningham  knows  that  beat." 

"  How,  brother !"  said  Cunningham ;  "  I  trust  ye  mean  me  no  reproach  ?** 

"  I  am  sure  I  said  ye  none,"  answered  Guthrie. 

**  I  will  be  judged  by  the  company,"  said  Cunningham. — **  Ye  said  as  much  as  that 
I,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  and  living  within  pale  of  holy  church,  had  a  fair  friend  among 
these  off-scourings  of  Heathenesse." 

Nay,  nay,"  said  Balafr^,  ''he  did  but  jest — We  will  have  no  quarrels  among  oomrades." 
We  must  have  no  such  jesting  then,"  said  Cunningham,  murmuring  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  to  his  own  beard. 

'*  Be  there  such  vagabonds  in  other  lands  than  France  ?"  said  Lindesay. 

"  Ay,  in  gootl  sooth,  are  there — tribes  of  them  have  appeared  in  Grermany,  and  in 
Spain,  and  in  England,"  answered  Balafr^.  ''  By  the  blessing  of  good  Saint  Andrew, 
Si'otland  is  free  of  them  vet." 

'^  Scotland,"  said  Cunningham,  ''  is  too  cold  a  country  for  locusts,  and  too  pom 
a  country  for  thieves." 

"  Or  perhaps  John  Highlander  will  suffer  no  thieves  to  thrive  there  but  his  own," 
said  Guthrie. 

''  I  let  you  all  know,**  said  Balafre,  '*  that  I  come  from  the  Braes  of  Angus,  and  have 
gentle  Highland  kin  in  Glen-L^la,  and  I  will  not  have  the  Highlanders  slandered.'' 

"  You  will  not  deny  that  they  are  cattle-lifters  ?"  said  Guthrie. 

"  To  drive  a  spreagh,  or  so,  is  no  tliievery,"  said  Balafre,  "  and  that  I  will  mftint^^in 
when  and  how  vou  dare." 

*'  For  shame,  comrade,"  said  Cunningham,  "  who  quarrels  now  ? — the  young  man 
should  not  see  such  mad  misconstruction. — Come,  here  we  are  at  the  Chateau.  I  will 
bestow  a  runlet  of  wine  to  have  a  rouse  in  friendship,  and  drink  to  Scotland,  Highland 
and  Lowland  both,  if  you  will  meet  mo  at  dinner  at  my  quarters." 

*•  Agreed — agreeii"  said  BiUafre  :  '•  and  I  will  bestow  another  to  wash  away  unkind- 
ness,  and  to  drink  a  heailth  to  my  nephew  on  his  first  entrance  to  our  corps." 

At  their  appnxich,  the  wicket  was  oj^ened,  and  the  drawbridge  felL  One  by  one  they 
entereil ;  but  when  Quentin  ap|>eareil,  the  si^ntinols  crossed  their  pikes  and  conunanded 
him  to  stantl,  while  bows  were  K»nt,  and  haniuobussos  aimed  at  him  from  the  walls,  a 
rigv>ur  of  vijrilanoe  used,  notwithstanding  that  the  young  stranger  came  in  company  of 
a  i^arty  of  the  garrison,  nay,  of  the  von-  Kxly  which  furnished  the  sentinels  who  were 
then  upon  duty. 

Le  Balafre,  who  had  remained  by  his  nephew's  side  on  purjKee,  gave  the  necessary 
explanations,  and,  alYer  some  considerable  hesitation  and  delay,  the  youth  was  conveyed 
under  a  strong  guanl  to  the  Lonl  Crawfonl's  a^uirtment. 

•  S««  Note  on  th*  Gtp*t''f  '*r  B'/A^msMms.  tnd.  of  pcecedir^  Chapter. 
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This  Scottish  nobleman  was  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the  gallant  band  of  Scottish 
lords  and  knights  who  had  so  long  and  so  truly  served  Charles  VI.  in  those  bloody  wars 
which  decided  the  independence  of  the  French  crown,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  English. 
He  had  fought,  when  a  boy,  abreast  with  Douglas  and  with  Buchan,  had  ridden  beneath 
the  banner  of  the  Maid  of  Arc,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last  of  those  associates  of 
Scottish  chivalry  who  had  so  willingly  drawn  their  swords  for  the  fleur-de-li/Sy  against 
thor  ^auld  enemies  of  England."  Changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Scottish 
kingdom,  and  perhi^  his  having  become  habituated  to  French  climate  and  manners, 
had  induced  the  old  Baron  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  the 
rather  that  the  high  office  which  he  held  in  the  household  of  Louis,  and  his  own  frank 
and  loyal  character,  had  gained  a  considerable  ascendancy  over  the  King,  who^  though  in 
general  no  ready  believer  in  human  virtue  or  honour,  trusted  and  confided  in  those  of 
the  Lord  Crawford,  and  allowed  him  the  greater  infiuence,  because  he  was  never  known 
to  interfere  excepting  in  matters  which  concerned  his  charge. 

Balafr^  and  Cunningham  followed  Durward  and  the  guard  to  the  apartment  of  their 
officer,  by  whose  dignified  appearance,  as  well  as  with  the  respect  paid  to  him  by  these 
proud  soldiers,  who  seemed  to  respect  no  one  else,  the  young  man  was  much  and  strongly 
impressed. 

Lord  Crawford  was  tall,  and  through  advanced  age  had  become  gaunt  and  thin ;  yet 
retaining  in  his  sinews  the  strength,  at  least,  if  not  the  elasticity,  of  youth,  he  was  able 
to  endure  the  weight  of  his  armour  during  a  march  as  well  as  the  youngest  man  who 
rode  in  his  band.  He  was  hard-favoured,  with  a  scarred  and  weatherbeaten  countenance, 
and  an  eye  that  had  looked  upon  death  as  his  playfellow  in  thirty  pitched  battles,  but 
which  nevertheless  expressed  a  calm  contempt  of  danger,  rather  than  the  ferocious 
courage  of  a  mercenary  soldier.  His  tall  erect  figure  was  at  present  wrapped  in  a  loose 
chamber-gown,  secured  around  him  by  his  buff  belt,  in  which  was  suspended  his  richly- 
hilted  poniard.  He  had  round  his  neck  the  collar  and  badge  of  the  order  of  Saint 
MichaeL  He  sat  upon  a  couch  covered  with  deer's  hide,  and  with  spectacles  on  his 
Doee,  (then  a  recent  invention,)  was  labouring  to  read  a  huge  manuscript  called  the 
Rosier  de  la  Otierrey  a  code  of  military  and  civil  policy  which  Louis  had  compiled  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son  the  Dauphin,  and  upon  which  he  was  desirous  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  experienced  Scottish  warrior. 

Lord  Crawford  laid  his  book  somewhat  peevishly  aside  upon  the  entrance  of  these 
unexpected  visiters,  and  demanded,  in  his  broad  national  dialect,  ^'  What,  in  the  foul 
fiend's  name,  they  lacked  now  ?" 

Le  Balafr#,  with  more  respect  than  perhaps  he  would  have  shewn  to  Louis  himself, 
stated  at  full  length  the  circumstances  in  which  his  nephew  was  placed,  and  humbly 
requested  his  Lordship's  protection.  Lord  Crawford  listened  very  attentively.  He 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  wliich  the  youth  had  interfered  in  behalf  of 
the  hanged  criminal,  but  he  shook  his  head  at  the  account  which  he  received  of  the 
ruffle  betwixt  the  Scottish  Archers  and  the  Provost- Marshal's  guard.* 

"  How  often,"  he  said,  "  will  you  bring  me  such  ill-winded  pirns  to  ravel  out  ?  How 
often  must  I  tell  you,  and  especially  both  you,  Ludovic  Lesly,  and  you,  Archie  Cun- 
ningham, that  the  foreign  soldier  should  bear  himself  modestly  and  decorously  towards 
the  people  of  the  country,  if  you  would  not  have  the  whole  dogs  of  the  town  at  your 
heels  ?  However,  if  you  must  have  a  bargain, f  I  would  rather  it  were  with  that  loon 
of  a  Provist  than  any  one  else ;  and  I  blame  you  less  for  this  onslaught  than  for  other 
frays  that  you  have  made,  Ludovic,  for  it  was  but  natural  and  kind-like  to  help  your 

•  Such  disputet  between  the  Scots  Giuurds,  and  the  other  constituted  authorities  of  the  ordinary  military  corps,  often 
oceurredL  In  1474,  two  Scotsmen  had  been  concerned  in  robbing  John  Pensart,  a  fishmonger,  of  alarge  sum  of  money.  They 
were  accordingly  apprehended  by  Philip  du  Four,  Provost,  with  some  of  his  followers.  But  ere  they  could  lodge  one  of 
them,  called  Mortimer,  in  the  prison  of  the  Chastellet,  they  were  attacked  by  two  Archers  of  the  King's  Scottish  Guard,  who 
rescued  die  prisoner.— -See  Chronique  de  Jean  de  Troyes,  at  the  said  year,  1474. 

t  A  qnanel,  Tidelicet 
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young  kinsman.  This  simple  bairn  must  come  to  no  skaith  neither;  so  give  me  the 
roll  of  the  company  yonder  down  from  the  shelf,  and  we  will  even  add  his  name  to  the 
troop,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  privileges." 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordship  " — said  Durward 


"  Is  the  lad  crazed! "  exclaimed  his  uncle — ''  Would  you  speak  to  his  Lordship,  without 
a  question  asked?" 

*' Patience,  Ludovic,"  said  Lord  Crawford,  '^and  let  us  hear  what  the  bairn  has 
to  say." 

'^  Only  this,  if  it  may  please  your  Lordship,"  replied  Quentin,  **  that  I  told  my  ande 
formerly  I  had  some  doubts  about  entering  this  service.  I  have  now  to  say  that  they  are 
entirely  removed,  since  I  have  seen  the  noble  and  experienced  commander  under  whom 
I  am  to  serve ;  for  there  is  authority  in  your  look." 

'<  Weel  said,  my  bairn,"  said  the  old  Lord,  not  insensible  to  the  oompliment ;  ^  we 
have  had  some  experience,  had  God  sent  us  grace  to  improve  by  it^  both  in  service  and 
in  conmiand.  There  you  stand,  Quentin,  in  our  honourable  corps  of  Scottish  Body- 
guards, as  esquire  to  your  uncle,  and  serving  under  his  lance.  I  trust  you  will  do  well, 
for  you  should  be  a  right  man-at-arms,  if  all  be  good  that  is  upcome,*  and  you  are  come 
of  a  gentle  kindred. — Ludovic,  you  will  see  that  your  kinsman  follow  his  exercise  dili- 
gently, for  we  will  have  spears  breaking  one  of  these  days." 

*'  By  'my  hilts,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  my  Lord — this  peace  makes  cowards  of  us  aH 
I  myself  feel  a  sort  of  decay  of  spirit,  closed  up  in  this  cursed  dungeon  of  a  Castle." 

"  Well,  a  bird  whistled  in  my  ear,"  continued  Lord  Crawford,  "  that  the  old  banner 
wiU  be  soon  dancing  in  the  field  again." 

"  I  will  drink  a  cup  the  deeper  this  evening  to  that  very  tune,"  said  Balafr6. 

"  Thou  wilt  drink  to  any  tune,"  said  Lord  Crawford ;  "  and  I  fear  me,  Ludovic,  yoa 
will  drink  a  bitter  browst  of  your  own  brewing  one  day." 

Lesly,  a  little  abashed,  replied,  '^  that  it  had  not  been  his  wont  for  many  a  day ;  but 
his  Lordship  knew  the  use  of  the  company,  to  have  a  carouse  to  the  health  of  a  new 
comrade." 

"  True,"  said  the  old  leader,  "  I  had  forgot  the  occasion.  I  will  send  a  few  stonps  of 
wine  to  assist  your  carouse;  but  let  it  be  over  by  sunset.  And,  hark  ye — ^let  the 
soldiers  for  duty  be  carefully  pricked  off;  and  see  that  none  of  them  be  more  or  less 
partakers  of  your  debauch." 

"Your  Lordship  shall  be  lawfully  obeyed,"  said  Ludovic,  "and  your  health  duly 
remembered." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Lord  Crawford,  "  I  may  look  in  myself  upon  your  mirth — just  to  see 
that  all  is  carried  decently." 

"  Your  Lordship  sliall  be  most  dearly  welcome,"  said  Ludovic ;  and  the  whole  party 
retreated  in  high  spirits  to  prepare  for  tlieir  military  banquet,  to  which  Lesly  invited 
about  a  score  of  his  comrades,  who  were  pretty  much  in  the  habit  of  making  their  mess 
together. 

A  soldier's  festival  is  generally  a  very  extempore  affair,  providing  there  is  enough  of 
meat  and  drink  to  be  had ;  but,  on  the  i>resent  occasion,  Ludovic  bustled  about  to  procure 
some  better  wine  than  ordinary ;  observing,  that  "  the  old  Loi*d  was  the  surest  gear  in 
their  aught,  and  that,  while  he  preached  sobriety  to  them,  he  himself,  after  drinking  at 
the  royal  table  as  much  wine  as  he  could  honestly  come  by,  never  omitted  any  creditable 
opportunity  to  fill  up  the  evening  over  the  wine-pot ;  so  you  must  prepare,  comrades," 
he  said,  "  to  liear  the  old  histories  of  the  battles  of  Vemoil  and  Beaug#."  f 

The  Gothic  apartment  in  which  they  generally  met  was,  therefore,  hastily  put  into 

*  That  is,  if  your  courage  corresponds  with  your  personal  appearance. 

t  In  both  these  battles,  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  of  France,  under  Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  were  distingoiahed.  At  Beaogi 
they  were  victorious,  killing  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Henry  Vth's  brother,  and  cutting  off  his  army.  At  Vemoil  tbmj  wen 
defeated,  and  nearly  extirpated. 
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the  best  order ;  their  grooms  were  despatched  to  collect  green  rushes  to  spread  upon  the 
floor ;  and  banners,  under  which  the  Scottish  Guard  had  marched  to  battle,  or  which 
tley  had  taken  from  the  enemies'  ranks,  were  displayed,  by  way  of  tapestry,  over  the 
table,  and  around  the  walls  of  the  chamber. 

The  next  point  was,  to  invest  the  young  recruit  as  hastily  aa  possible  with  the  dress 
and  appropriate  arms  of  the  Guard,  that  he  might  appear  in  every  respect  the  sharer  of 
its  important  privileges,  in  virtue  of  which,  and  by  the  support  of  his  countrymen,  he 
might  freely  brave  the  power  and  the  dbpleasure  of  the  Provost- Marshal — although  the 
aoe  was  known  to  be  as  formidable  as  the  other  was  unrelenting. 

The  banquet  waajoyous  in  the  highest  degree;  and  the  guests  gave  vent  to  the  whole 
current  of  their  national  partiality  on  receiving  into  their  ranks  a  recruit  from  their 
beloved  father-land.  Old  Scottish  songs  were  sung,  old  tales  of  Scottish  heroes  told — 
the  achievements  of  their  fathers,  and  the  scenes  in  which  they  were  wrought,  were 
recalled  to  mind:  and,  for  a  time,  the  rich  plains  of  Touraine  seemed  converted  into  the 
mouQtaiuous  and  sterile  regions  of  Caledonia. 

When  their  enthusiasm  was  at  high  flood,  and  each  was  endeavouring  to  say  something 
to  enhance  the  dear  remembrance  of  Scotland,  it  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Crawford,  whc^  as  Le  Balafr^  had  well  prophesied,  sat  as  it  were  on  thorns  at 
the  royal  board,  until  an  opportunity  occurred  of  making  hia  escape  to  the  revelry  of 
hia  own  countrymen.  A  chair  of  state  had  been  reserved  for  him  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  table ;  for,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  constitution  of  that  body, 
although  their  leader  and  commander  under  the  King  and  High  Constable,  the  members 
of  the  corps,  (as  we  should  now  say,  the  privates,)  being  all  ranked  as  noble  by  birth, 
their  Captain  sat  with  them  at  the  same  table  without  impropriety,  and  might  mingle 
when  he  chose  in  their  festivity,  without  derogation  from  his  dignity  as  commander. 

At  present,  however.  Lord  Crawford  declined  occup3ring  the  seat  prepared  for  him, 
and  bidding  them  "  hold  themselves  merry,"  stood  looking  on  the  revel  with  a  counte- 
nance which  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  it. 

"  Let  him  alone,"  whispered  Cunningham  to  Lindesay,  as  the  latter  offered  the  wine 
to  their  noble  Captain,  "  let  him  alone— hurry  no  man  a  cattle — let  him  take  it  of  his 
ownacrawd." 

In  fact,  the  oM  Lord,  who  at  first  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  placed  the  untasted 
winC'Cup  before  him,  began  presently,  as  if  it  were  in  absence  of  mind,  to  sip  a  little  of 
the  contents,  and  in  doing  so,  fortunately  recollected  that  it  would  be  ill  luck  did  he  not 
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drink  a  druufj^lit  to  tho  lioalth  of  the  gallant  lad  who  had  joined  them  this  day.  The 
|i1im1^i*  wiiM  flllnl,  and  anHworiM],  as  may  be  well  supposed,  with  many  a  joyous  shout, 
wliiMi  thn  (lid  IfiultT  ]>r(MH'(Hh>d  to  acquaint  them  that  he  had  possessed  Master  Oliver 
with  nn  a<*c()uni  of*  what  had  im^sod  that  day :  *^  And  as,"  he  said,  **  the  scraper  of  chins 
hiith  no  ^rcut  hiw  for  the  Htreti^licr  of  throats  he  has  joined  me  in  obtaining  from  the 
Kin^  an  order,  coniniunding  the  Provost  to  suspend  all  proceedings,  under  whatever 
pr(*t(*nc(s  against  (juontin  Durward ;  and  to  respect,  on  all  occasions,  the  privileges  of 
thn  S<'ottiHh  (iuard.** 

Ano(h(«r  nhtiut  hroko  foi*th,  tho  cu|)s  were  again  filled  till  the  wine  sparkled  on  the 
hriin.  and  thon*  wan  an  acclaim  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Lord  Crawford,  the  brave 
(MuimM'vator  of  tho  privileges  and  rights  of  his  countrymen.  The  good  old  Lord  could 
not  but  in  courtesy  do  reason  to  this  pledge  also,  and  gliding  into  the  ready  chair,  as  it 
wen\  without  ivtUvti ng  what  he  was  doing,  he  caused  Quentin  to  come  np  beside  him, 
and  aj«siuled  lum  with  many  more  questions  concerning  the  state  of  Scotland,  and  the 
gnnit  I  a  mi  lies  there,  than  he  was  well  able  to  answer;  while  ever  and  anon,  in  the 
iHmrso  of  his  tpieries,  the  giHHl  Ixtnl  kisseil  the  wine-cup  by  way  of  parentbesifly 
ivnmrkiug,  that  siHMalitY  Invame  Si^ottish  gentlemen,  but  that  young  men,  like  Quentin, 
ought  to  pnuMiso  it  cautiously,  lest  it  might  degenerate  into  excess;  upon  which 
\Hvasiou  he  uttertni  many  cx^vllent  things,  until  his  own  tongue,  although  employed  in 
the  praises  of  tem|H'nince«  Wgan  to  articulate  something  thicker  than  usnaL  It  was 
u^m-  that,  while  tho  military  ardour  of  the  company  augmented  with  each  flagon  wluch 
they  emptiiHl,  i^'unuingham  calUnl  on  them  to  drink  the  speedy  hoisting  of  the  Oriflamme^ 
V^fho  r\\\al  Ikiuucr  of  ^^raulv.^ 

"  .Vu\l  a  brtvix^  i>t*  Uunjundv  to  fan  it !"  ei*hvXHl  Lindesav. 

**  Wiih  all  the  s\hiI  th:it  is  Ict't  iu  this  worn  Kxly  do  I  accept  the  pledge,  bftims^* 
tvluxsl  l.orvl  l>awt\>r\l;  "and  as  old  as  I  am.  I  may  see  it  flutter  yet.  Hark  ye^  my 
u\A«v^x*  v*^^  ^^it^c  KavI  uuvlo  him  svmxothin:;  \vmmunioative« )  -  ve  are  all  true  ser\-ant8  to 
tUc  FxviwU  oiv^  lu  and  ^  hcrx*:or\*  sluniUl  ve  m^  knv^w  ihorv  i*  an  envov  came  from  Duke 
l'hArU\<  s»f  U;i:xu*.u;>\  wiiU  a  m<»3yiai^*  of  an  ansrrv  favour.* 

'"'  I  N*>^  tiic  V\s.::i;  ot'  \. V'\  KwrurV  K\^uipai^\  h\>rw*  azKl  ivtinue,*  »id  anotlier  of  the 
jitto-^^s  *^^U*>Mx  at  tV  iv.:\  \v»ttd\T,  at  th\*  Mulberry  G:v»\>?.     TVy  say  the  King  will  not 

^  No>i^,  Ucciwix  3<^i\;  hi:u  dci  ;i.\j:r*v'usi*  an<wx:rl*  sjd^  Gu:irw:  -bat  what  is  it  he 

**  V  xfcv**--*;  v<  j:rv\AiN\-;s  u'.xv.\  :Iv  :*rv*f:UT,*  ^aivl  Lcfi  Cr*w:l>ni:  *  azkd  latterly,  that 
OsV  K:,»iat  b'*Aiife  r*.Wi^v\l  u'-xkr  >/>  y^v'Cvx'tivvi  dh  Aiy  oc  iis  iisi.  a  yvHCK  Comitese,  who 
^uA  *.>i  'Axstiji  IX^vv*  S.\*u,5><\  N.;'.\j:  Jh  ^nAT-i  x-i'  ;ie  IVi;*.  1^  vocji  iare  her  many  his 

V  **^  •,»-•:,  ■■    .i.*:    iv"   )»i'  \   \K\  .M  .vx*'*   ■\v\«  ■-,*£  L-ivx"  uii:i;^  i\jc  7aar^  r^tn^  Tiader  the 
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**  Well — Saint  Andrew  farther  the  fray !"  said  Le  Balafr6.  "  I  had  it  foretold  me  ten, 
ay,  twenty  years  since,  that  I  was  to  make  the  fortune  of  my  house  by  marriage.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen,  if  once  we  come  to  fight  for  honour  and  ladies'  lovcj  as  they  do 
in  the  old  romaunts  ?" 

"  Thau  name  ladies'  love,  with  such  a  trench  in  thy  visage ! "  said  Guthrie. 

**  As  well  not  love  at  all,  as  love  a  Bohemian  woman  of  Heathenesse,"  retorted 
Le  Balafre. 

**  Hold  there,  comrades,"  said  Lord  Crawford ;  "  no  tilting  with  sharp  weapons,  no 
jeating  with  keen  scoffs — friends  all.  And  for  the  lady,  she  is  too  wealthy  to  fall  to 
a  poor  Scottish  lord,  or  I  would  put  in  my  own  claim,  fourscore  years  and  all,  or  not  very 
far  from  it     But  here  is  her  heidth,  nevertheless,  for  they  say  she  is  a  lamp  of  beauty." 

**  I  think  I  saw  her,"  said  another  soldier,  ^^  when  I  was  upon  guard  this  morning  at 
tlie  inner  barrier;  but  she  was  more  like  a  dark  lantern  than  a  lamp,  for  she  and  another 
were  brought  into  the  Chateau  in  close  litters." 

**  Shame !  shame !  Amot !"  said  Lord  Crawford ;  "a  soldier  on  duty  should  say  nouglit 
of  what  he  sees.  Besides,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  his  own  curiosity  prevailing  over  the 
show  of  discipline  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  exert,  "  why  should  these  litters 
contain  this  very  same  Countess  Isabelle  de  Croye  ?" 

**  Nay,  my  Lord,"  replied  Amot,  "  I  know  nothing  of  it  save  this,  that  my  coutelier 
was  airing  my  horses  in  the  road  to  the  village,  and  fell  in  with  Doguin  the  muleteer, 
who  brought  back  the  litters  to  the  inn,  for  they  belong  to  the  fellow  of  the  Mulberry 
Grove  yonder — ^he  of  the  Fleur-de-Lys,  I  mean — and  so  Doguin  asked  Saunders  Steed 
to  take  a  cup  of  wine,  as  they  were  acquainted,  which  he  was  no  doubt  willing  enough 
to  do " 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt,"  said  the  old  Lord ;  "  it  is  a  thing  I  wteh  were  corrected 
among  you,  gentlemen ;  but  all  your  grooms,  and  couteliers,  and  jackmen,  as  we  should 
call  them  in  Scotland,  are  but  too  ready  to  take  a  cup  of  wine  with  any  one — It  is  a  thing 
perilous  in  war,  and  must  be  amended.  But,  Andrew  Amot,  this  is  a  long  tale  of  yours, 
and  we  will  cut  it  with  a  drink ;  as  the  Highlander  says,  Skeoch  dock  turn  skial;  *  and 
that's  good  Graelic. — ^Here  is  to  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye,  and  a  better  husband  to 
her  than  Campo-baaso^  who  ifl  a  base  Italian  cullion ! — And  now,  Andrew  Arnot,  what 
mid  the  muleteer  to  this  yeoman  of  thine?" 

"  Why  he  told  him  in  secrecy,  if  it  please  your  Lordship,"  continued  Amot,  "  that 
these  two  ladies  whom  he  had  presently  before  convoyed  up  to  the  Castle  in  the  close 
litters,  were  great  ladies,  who  had  been  living  in  secret  at  his  master's  house  for  some 
daya^  and  that  the  King  had  visited  them  more  than  once  very  privately,  and  had  done 
them  great  honour ;  and  that  they  had  fled  up  to  the  Castle,  as  he  believed,  for  fear  of 
the  Count  de  Crevecoeur,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  ambassador,  whose  approach  was  just 
announced  by  an  advanced  courier." 

"  Ay,  Andrew,  come  you  there  to  me?"  said  Guthrie;  "  then  I  will  be  sworn  it  was 
the  Countess  whose  voice  I  heard  singing  to  the  lute,  as  I  came  even  now  through  the 
inner  court — the  sound  came  from  the  bay-windows  of  the  Dauphin's  Tower ;  and  such 
melody  was  there  as  no  one  ever  heard  before  in  the  Castle  of  Plessis  of  the  Park.  By 
my  faith,  I  thought  it  was  the  music  of  the  Fairy  Melusina's  making.  Tliere  I  stood 
— ^though  I  knew  your  board  was  covered,  and  that  you  were  all  impatient— there  I  stood 

Like ^" 

•*  Like  an  ass,  Johnny  Guthrie,"  said  his  commander ;  "  thy  long  nose  smelling  the 
dinner,  thy  long  ears  hearing  the  music,  and  thy  short  discretion  not  enabling  thee  to 
decide  which  of  them  thou  idst  prefer.— Hark !  is  that  not  the  Cathedral  bell  tolling  to 
vespers  ? — Sure  it  cannot  be  that  time  yet  ?  The  mad  old  sexton  has  toU'd  even-song  an 
hour  too  soon." 

*  "  Cat  «  Ule  with  a  drink ; "  an  expression  used  when  a  man  preaches  over  his  liquor,  as  bont  vioant  say  in  England. 

G  2 
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"  In  faith,  the  bell  rings  but  too  justly  the  hour,**  said  Cunningham ;  ''jonder  the  son 
is  sinking  on  the  west  side  of  the  fair  plain." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  Lord  Crawford,  "  is  it  even  so  ? — Well,  lads,  we  must  live  within 
compass — Fair  and  soft  goes  far — slow  fire  makes  sweet  malt — to  be  merry  and  wise  is 
a  sound  proverb. — One  other  rouse  to  the  weal  of  old  Scotland,  and  then  each  man  to 
his  duty." 

The  ])arting-cup  was  emptied,  and  the  guests  dismissed — the  stately  Baron  taking  the 
Balafre's  arm,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  some  instructions  concerning  his  nephew, 
but,  perhaps,  in  reality,  lest  his  own  lofty  pace  should  seem  to  the  public  eye  less  steady 
than  became  his  rank  and  high  conmiand.  A  serious  countenance  did  he  bear  as  he 
passed  through  the  two  courts  which  separated  his  lodging  from  the  festal  chamber,  and 
solemn  as  the  gravity  of  a  hogshead  was  the  farewell  caution,  with  which  be  prayed 
Ludovic  to  attend  his  nephew's  motions,  especially  in  the  matters  of  wenches  and  wine- 
cups. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  word  that  was  spoken  concerning  the  beautiful  Coontess  laabeDe 
had  escaped  the  young  Durward,  who,  conducted  into  a  small  cabin,  which  he  was  to 
share  with  his  nucleus  page,  made  his  new  and  lowly  abode  the  scene  of  much  high 
musing.  The  reader  vn\\  easily  imagine  that  the  young  soldier  should  build  a  fine 
romance  on  such  a  foundation  as  the  supposed,  or  rather  the  assumed,  identificalion 
of  the  Maiden  of  the  Turret,  to  whose  lay  he  had  listened  with  so  much  interest,  and 
the  fair  cup-bearer  of  Maitre  Pierre,  with  a  fugitive  Countess,  of  rank  and  wealth, 
flying  from  the  pursuit  of  a  hated  lover,  the  favourite  of  an  oppressive  goardian,  who 
abused  his  feudal  power.  There  was  an  interlude  in  Quentin  s  vision  concerning  Maitre 
Pierre,  who  seemed  to  exercise  such  authoritv  even  over  the  formidable  officer  from 
whose  hands  he  had  that  day,  with  much  difficulty,  made  his  escape.  At  length  the 
youth  s  reveries,  which  had  been  respected  by  little  Will  Harper,  the  companion  of  his 
cell,  were  broken  in  uj>on  by  the  return  of  his  uncle,  who  commanded  Quentin  to  bed, 
that  he  might  arise  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  attend  him  to  his  Miyesty's  antechamhen 
to  which  he  was  called  by  his  hour  of  duty,  along  with  five  of  his  comrades. 


@:'£)3QJtn:  ^s  ^v^^^t' 
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For  an  thou  ciwit  npon  I  wUl  b«  then, 
TtH  thnndn  of  mj  cuiDon  alull  li«  hUJd — 
8a^  bADal  fi«  Ibou  tht  tnuapvl  of  dot  wnth 
Kiaa  Jon 


HAD  sloth  been 
„  a  temptation  by 
I  whicli    Durward 

WM  easily  beset, 

th«    noise    with 

which  the  coMT-m 

of  the  guards  re- 
BODoded  after  the  first  toll  of  primes, 
had  certunlj  banished  the  syreQ  ^m  his 
couch ;  but  the  discipline  of  his  father's 
tower,  andofthe  convent  of  Aberbrothick, 
had  taught  him  to  start  with  the  dawn ; 
and  he  did  on  his  clothes  gaily,  amid 
the  sounding  of  bugles  and  the  clash  of 
armour,  which  announced  the  change  of  the  vigilant  guards — some  of  whom  were 
returning  to  barracks  after  their  nightly  duty,  whilst  some  were  marching  out  to  that 
of  the  morning — and  others,  again,  amongst  whom  was  his  uncle,  were  arming  for 
immediate  attendance  upon  the  person  of  Louis.  Quentin  Durward  soon  put  on,  with 
the  feelings  of  so  young  a  msu  on  such  an  occasion,  the  splendid  dress  and  arms 
appertaining  to  his  new  situation ;  and  his  uncle,  who  looked  with  great  accuracy  and 
interest  to  see  that  he  was  completely  fitted  out  in  every  respect,  did  not  conceal  his 
satisfaction  at  the  improvement  which  had  been  thus  made  in  his  nephew's  appearance. 
"  If  thou  dost  prove  as  faithful  and  bold  as  thou  art  well-favoured,  I  shall  have  in  thee 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  beat  esquires  in  the  Guard,  which  cannot  but  be  an  honour 
to  Uiy  mother's  family.  Follow  me  to  the  presencC'Chamber ;  and  see  thou  keep  close  at 
my  shoulder." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  a  partisan,  large^  weighty,  and  beautifully  inlaid  and  ornamented, 
and  directing  his  nephew  to  assume  a  lighter  weapon  of  a  similar  description,  they 
proceeded  to  the  inner-court  of  the  palace^  where  their  comrades,  who  were  to  form  the 
guard  of  the  interior  apartments,  were  already  drawn  up,  and  under  arms — the  squires 
each  standing  behind  their  masters,  to  whom  they  thus  formed  a  second  rank.  Here 
were  also  in  attendance  many  yeomen-prickers,  with  gallant  horses  and  noble  dogs,  on 
which  Quentin  looked  with  such  inquisitive  delight,  that  his  uncle  was  obliged  more  than 
once  to  remind  him  that  the  animals  were  not  there  for  his  private  amusement,  hut  for 
the  King's,  who  had  a  strong  passion  for  the  chase,  one  of  the  few  inclinations  which  he 
indulged,  even  when  coming  in  competition  with  his  course  of  policy ;  being  so  strict 
a  protector  of  the  game  in  the  royal  forests,  that  it  was  currently  said,  you  might  kill  a 
man  with  greater  impunity  than  a  stag. 
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Oil  a  Hirrnnl  pivon,  the  Guards  were  put  into  motion  by  the  command  of  Le  Bakfr^, 
who  art<»d  iik  officer  ujwn  the  occasion ;  and,  after  some  minutiie  of  word  and  signal, 
which  all  nerved  to  shew  the  extreme  and  punctilious  jealousy  with  which  their  duty  was 
])(>rfornied,  they  marched  into  the  hall  of  audience,  where  the  King  was  immediately 
ex|H»ctcd. 

New  lis  Qucntin  was  to  scenes  of  splendour,  tlie  effect  of  that  which  was  now  before 
him  rather  disappointed  the  exi^ctations  which  he  had  formed  of  the  brilliancy  of  a  Court 
Tht^rt*  wen*  housi»hold  officers,  indtHJil,  riclily  attired ;  there  were  guards  gallantly  armed, 
and  tlien*  wore  domestics  of  various  degrees :  But  he  saw  none  of  the  ancient  counsellors 
of  the  kingdom,  none  of  tlie  high  officers  of  the  crown,  heard  none  of  the  names  which  in 
thiUH*  days  sinuidtHl  an  ahmun  to  chivalry  ;  saw  none  either  of  those  generals  or  leaden^ 
whi\  |Hv»s<»sstHl  of  the  full  prime  of  inanhooil,  were  the  strength  of  France,  or  of  the 
mort*  youthful  and  tien*  nobles,  those  early  aspirants  after  honour,  who  were  her  pride. 
The  jealous  habits — the  rt»st^n'ed  innnners — the  di»ep  and  artful  policy  of  the  King,  bad 
estnmgiHl  this  s]dcudid  cin'le  fn>m  the  throne,  and  they  were  only  called  around  it  upon 
i*ertaiu  stattn!  and  formal  occasions,  wlien  they  went  reluctantly,  and  returned  joyfiiIIy» 
as  the  animals  in  the  fable  are  supjH^sed  to  have  approached  and  left  the  den  of  the  lion. 

Tlie  very  few  jn^rsims  who  stviuetl  to  Ik»  there  in  the  character  of  counsellors,  were 
moan-liK^kiiig  men,  wlu>st»  counteuanci^s  sometimes  expressed  sagacity,  but  whose  manners 
shewisl  they  were  called  into  a  sphere  tor  which  their  previous  education  and  habits  had 
qualities!  them  but  inditlcrtnitly.  One  or  two  i^ersons,  however,  did  appear  to  Durward 
to  }H^'»ess  a  more  noble  mien,  and  the  strictness  of  the  present  duty  was  not  such  as  to 
pn»vem  his  uncle  ivniinuni\*ating  the  names  of  those  whom  he  thus  distinguished. 

With  the  Ix^nl  Crawfonl.  who  was  in  attendance*  dressed  in  the  rich  habit  of  his  office^ 
and  holding  a  loading  statl*  of  silver  in  his  hand.  Quentin.  as  well  as  the  reader,  was 
already  a^Hpiaint^Nl.  Among  others  who  s<vmtvl  of  (|uality,  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
i\»u!«  do  OuuvMs,  the  stni  ot'  that  ct»lebratoi  Danoiis  known  bv  the  name  of  the  Bastard 
of  iVloaus,  wh^x  tighting  under  the  l^nnor  of  Joanne  d'Arc,  acted  such  a  distinguished 
|>ari  in  lilvmting  Fr:»n^v  frvnu  the  English  yoke.  His  son  well  supported  the  high 
T\'uoww  ^\luoh  ha%l  dos^vuvltxl  to  him  frv^m  such  an  honouroil  souixv :  and.  notwithstanding 
his  vv«iuvtion  wi:h  the  rv\val  family,  and  his  h^re\lxtar}-  {y^pularity  both  with  the  nobles 
a'td  the  jxvp\\  I'Ki'.iois  hail  uivni  all  ^voasionsw  manifosto-.i  such  an  of^n.  firank  loyalty  of 
ch*raotor,  tha:  ho  s<vtiu\I  to  V.avo  osv'a;y\i  aU  su>j^:v:on.  oven  oo  the  pirt  of  the  jealous 
I  ^Htis,  wV.o  Wt\l  to  <<v  hv.r.  :iodr  his  jvrs>^n,  ar.-.;  s.^:i:o;£Ei:es  even  called  him  to  his 
\\««v.oi'.s.  Al:ho;ti:h  a^wuv.tkv,  vv:v:>\:c  ;■•.  all  ::o  tx^r\':?*?s  of  chivalry,  and  possessed 
of  :v.',:oh  v*f  tho  oharsu-:or  o:*  ^^  r.*:  w:ts  thor.  ur.:>.v.  a  wrrovt  knijhs.  the  persoo  of  the 
i\N.::::  w:fc>  tar  t*rv>tv.  *v:v.j:  a  rv..\l> ',  o:*  r^,'cv.4v:U*  Uau:v,  Ht  w:is  under  the  common  siae. 
t*:v*.ij!:h  wrv  <:-vr.^A  >.:•::%  *::••  *:.•>  U^  ru:l..;r  o-,:rvo,:  oi::T*-x?As.  ir.:o  that  make  which  is 
v.v.v  vVi*.\o:v.ov.:  :Vr  >.,  ■><'?*.•'*..  :>.av  c'.-pi":  :?.  a  i>:'W>:r-Ar-  Ills  *bo<Lii3er*  were  brMd» 
hi>  >-irT  V'*.V  >\s  vVivyUv./r.  -^^arv-^^  ?.:*  i—s  rvr-irii'rlv  ^:ci  and  nervous^  The 
r:^A:',ir\-s  oc  ?■<  vv.v.v:vv.t:\v  «v>'  *7r\*-^v.^r.  :X:v  :,-  v^.v.v^:  rv-  ^^er  alL  tber^  was  an 
AT  o:  sv.v.sv^v>xi  v:::^  i:v:  v.V;V.:y  i*:vu:  :'^:-  C-"-::  I-.  IVriv-tsw  wli-ra  stamped,  at  the 
dr>^:  iV.xv.  tS;  >>Ar*;:.r  .c*  :>o  >.i^>-Vr-.:  v.VnvjLr^  ii-I  :!.;  u=.iA,i:::ed  soldier.  IBs 
-vv-'  ^A*  v:-  i.v.1  :v-ti>%  VS  >:.  •  :'-.;  i-l  v.i.v  y.  ir  •  :^,e  >.irscL:^:s«>  ^  his  cwntenance 
.^.ts  .viv?.A-  ^-^  A  i  .a::vx  >V.-  ±-:  ;.^:  ..  ±;  •  i  :-  v*  v  V  i-  i  V-  c  His  bvsc*  w»5  a  hunting 
>.'  ..  ::^:V-  >::vvcu..-.;s  :.Mv  ^hv.  i  •  l   -..■  .t.;:.-..:  :r  -■>:  .v-isi.;c.s  **  Gnr.*  Huntsman^ 

I'-.xs-   ::v  i-v.  oc  >•>  r*:;i:>r.   :>-v.>.  ^uvv:^  ^i.-:*  x  <c-,-:  s;  >i:v  an-i  saelazK^holy, 

?■>:  ^'^-.vv  ,^£"  Vx-  :^:i,^xl  -"^t;     iV,;^i-->  K  •^.    :;.    ::'.:  7.L:..f  ;c  Lcti^s  XIL,    and  to 
^'•'.N^i  ■'»./  i-..c.v>  v.-i  .i:.vfv:t:">  -.■•..>.•      '..    -  *.,■:  .i^-    is  <;.■*•.       "Tth  >-:i:.:cji^T-w^:ohed 
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ihe  kingdom,  was  not  suffered  to  absent  himself  from  Court,  and,  while  residing  there, 
was  alike  denied  employment  and  countenance.  The  dejection  which  his  degraded  and 
almost  captive  state  naturally  impressed  on  the  deportment  of  this  unfortunate  Prince, 
was  at  tWs  moment  greatly  increased,  by  his  consciousness  that  the  King  meditated, 
with  respect  to  him,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  unjust  actions  which  a  tyrant  could 
commit,  by  compelling  him  to  give  his  hand  to  the  Princess  Joan  of  France,  the  younger 
daughter  of  Louis,  to  whom  he  had  been  contracted  in  infancy,  but  whose  deformed 
person  rendered  the  insisting  upon  such  an  agreement  an  act  of  abominable  rigour. 

The  exterior  of  this  unhappy  Prince  was  in  no  respect  distinguished  by  personal 
advantages ;  and  in  mind,  he  was  of  a  gentle,  mild,  and  beneficent  disposition,  qualities 
which  were  visible  even  through  the  veil  of  extreme  dejection,  with  which  his  natural 
character  was  at  present  obscured.  Quentin  observed  that  the  Duke  studiously  avoided 
even  looking  at  the  Royal  Guards,  and  when  he  returned  their  salute,  that  he  kept  his 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  feared  the  King's  jealousy  might  have  construed  that 
gesture  of  ordinary  courtesy,  as  arising  from  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate  and 
personal  interest  among  them. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  proud  Cardinal  and  Prelate,  John  of  Balue,  the 
favourite  minister  of  Louis  for  the  time,  whose  rise  an^.  character  bore  as  close  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Wolsey,  as  the  difference  betwixt  the  crafty  and  politic  Louis,  and  the 
headlong  and  rash  Henry  VJLLL  of  England  would  permit  The  former  had  raised  his 
minister  from  the  lowest  rank,  to  the  dignity,  or  at  least  to  the  emoluments,  of  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,  loaded  him  with  benefices,  and  obtained  for  him  the  hat  of  a 
cardinal;  and  although  he  was  too  cautious  to  repose  in  the  ambitious  Balue  the 
unbounded  power  and  trust  which  Hepry  placed  in  Wolsey,  yet  he  was  more  influenced 
by  him  than  by  any  other  of  his  avowed  counsellors.  The  Cardinal,  accordingly,  had 
not  escaped  the  error  incidental  to  those  who  are  suddenly  raised  to  power,  from  an 
obecare  situation,  for  he  entertained  a  strong  persuasion,  dazzled  doubtless  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  elevation,  that  his  capacity  was  equal  to  intermeddling  with  affairs  of  every 
kind,  even  those  most  foreign  to  his  profession  and  studies.  Tall  and  ungainly  in  his 
person,  he  affected  gallantry  and  admiration  of  the  fair  sex,  although  his  manners 
rendered  his  pretensions  absurd,  and  his  profession  marked  them  as  indecorous.  Some 
male  or  female  flatterer  had,  in  evil  hour,  possessed  him  with  the  idea  that  there  was 
much  beauty  of  contour  in  a  pair  of  huge  substantial  legs,  which  he  had  derived  from 
Ms  father,  a  car-man  of  Limoges,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  a  miller  of  Verdun ; 
and  with  this  idea  he  had  become  so  infatuated,  that  he  always  had  his  cardinal's  robes 
a  little  looped  up  on  one  side,  that  the  sturdy  proportion  of  his  limbs  might  not  escape 
observation.  As  he  swept  through  the  stately  apartment  in  his  crimson  dress  and  rich 
cope,  he  stooped  repeatedly  to  look  at  the  arms  and  appointments  of  the  cavaliers  on 
guard,  asked  them  several  questions  in  an  authoritative  tone,  and  took  upon  him  to 
censure  some  of  them  for  what  he  termed  irregularities  of  discipline,  in  language  to 
which  these  experienced  soldiers  dared  no  reply,  although  it  was  plain  they  listened  to  it 
with  impatience  and  with  contempt 

**  Is  the  King  aware,"  said  Dunois  to  the  Cardinal,  "  that  the  Burgundian  Envoy  is 
peremptory  in  demanding  an  audience  ?" 

^  He  is,"  answered  the  Cardinal ;  *^  and  here,  as  I  think,  comes  the  all-sufficient 
Oliver  Dain,*  to  let  us  know  the  royal  pleasure." 

As  he  spoke,  a  remarkable  person,  who  then  divided  the  favour  of  Louis  with  the 
proad  Cardinal  himself,  entered  from  the  inner  apartment,  but  without  any  of  that 
important  and  consequential  demeanour  which  marked  the  full-blown  dignity  of  the 
churchnum.     On  the  contrary,  this  was  a  little,  pale,  meagre  man,  whose  black  silk 

*■  OliTer*!  name,  or  nickname,  was  Le  Diable,  which  was  bestowed  on  him  by  public  hatred,  in  exchange  for  Le  Daim,  or 
Le  Dain.    He  was  originally  the  King's  barber,  but  afterwards  a  favourite  counsellor. 
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jerkin  and  hose,  without  cither  coat,  cloak,  or  cassock,  formed  a  dress  ill  qaalified  to  set 
off  to  advantage  a  very  ordinary  person.  He  carried  a  silver  basin  in  his  hand,  and  a 
napkin  flung  over  his  arm  indicated  his  menial  capacity.  His  visage  was  penetraling 
and  quick,  although  he  endeavoured  to  banish  such  expression  fixmi  his  features,  by 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  while,  with  the  stealthy  and  quiet  pace  of  a  cat,  he 
seemed  modestly  rather  to  glide  than  to  walk  through  the  apartment  But  though 
modesty  may  easily  obscure  worth,  it  cannot  hide  court-favour ;  and  all  attempts  to  steal 
unperceived  through  the  presence-chamber  were  vain,  on  the  part  of  one  known  to  have 
such  possession  of  the  King's  ear,  as  had  been  attained  by  his  celebrated  barber  and 
groom  of  the  chamber,  Oliver  le  Dain,  called  sometimes  Oliver  le  Mauvais,  and  some- 
times Oliver  le  Diable,  epithets  derived  from  the  unscrupulous  cunning  with  which  he 
assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  schemes  of  his  master's  tortuous  policy.  At  present  he 
spoke  earnestly  for  a  few  moments  with  the  Count  de  Dunois,  who  instantly  left  the 
chamber,  while  the  tonsor  glided  quietly  back  towards  the  royal  apartment,  whence  he 
had  issued,  every  one  giving  place  to  him  ;  which  civility  he  only  acknowledged  l^  the 
most  liumble  inclination  of  the  body,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances,  where  he  made 
one  or  two  persons  the  subject  of  envy  to  all  the  other  courtiers,  by  whispering  a  single 
word  in  their  ear  ;  and  at  the  same  time  muttering  something  of  the  duties  of  his  place^ 
he  escaped  from  their  replies  as  well  as  from  the  eager  solicitations  of  those  who  ¥rished 
to  attract  his  notice.  Ludovic  Lcsly  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  indiyidiiak 
who,  (m  the  present  occasion,  was  favoured  by  Oliver  with  a  single  word,  to  assure  him 
that  his  matter  was  fortunately  terminated. 

Presently  afterwards  he  had  another  proof  of  the  same  agreeable  tidings ;  for  Qaentin*s 
old  acquaintance,  Tristan  THermite,  the  Provast-JIarshal  of  the  royal  household,  entered 
the  apartment,  and  came  straight  to  the  phice  where  Le  Balafre  was  posted.  This 
formidable  officer's  uniform,  which  was  very  rich,  had  only  the  effect  of  making  his 
sinister  countenance  and  bad  mien  more  strikingly  remarkable,  and  the  tone  which  he 
meant  for  conciliatory,  was  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  growling  of  a  bear.  The 
import  of  his  words,  however,  was  more  amicable  than  the  voice  in  which  they  were 
pronounced.  He  regretted  the  mistake  which  had  fallen  between  them  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  observed  it  was  owing  to  the  Sieur  Le  Balafr^'s  nephew  not  wearing  the 
uniform  of  his  corps,  or  announcing  himself  as  belonging  to  it,  which  had  led  him  into 
the  error  for  wliich  he  now  asked  forgiveness. 

Ludovic  Lesly  made  the  necessary  reply,  and  as  soon  as  Tristan  had  turned  away, 
observed  to  his  nephew,  that  they  had  now  the  distinction  of  having  a  mortal  enemy 
from  henceforward  in  the  person  of  this  dreaded  officer.  "  But  we  are  above  his  volSe 
— a  soldier,"  said  he,  "  who  does  his  duty,  may  laugh  at  the  Provost-MarshaL" 

Quentin  could  not  help  being  of  his  uncle's  opinion,  for,  as  Tristan  parted  from  them, 
it  was  with  the  look  of  angry  defiance  which  the  bear  casts  upon  the  hunter  whose 
spear  has  wounded  him.  Indeed,  even  when  less  strongly  moved,  the  sullen  eye  of  this 
official  expressed  a  malevolence  of  purpose  which  made  men  shudder  to  meet  his  glance ; 
and  the  thrill  of  the  young  Scot  was  the  deej>er  and  more  abhorrent,  that  he  seemed  to 
himself  still  to  feel  on  his  shoulders  the  grasp  of  the  two  death-doing  functionaries  of 
this  fatal  officer. 

Meanwliile,  Oliver,  after  he  had  prowled  around  the  room  in  the  stealthy  manner 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe, — all,  even  the  highest  officers  making  way  for 
him,  and  loading  liim  with  their  ceremonious  attentions,  wliich  his  modesty  seemed 
desirous  to  avoid, — again  entered  the  inner  apartment,  the  doors  of  which  were  presently 
thrown  o}>en,  and  King  Louis  entered  the  presence-chamber. 

Quentin,  like  all  others,  turned  his  eyes  upon  him ;  and  started  so  suddenly,  that  he 
almost  dropt  liis  wea^wn,  when  he  recognized  in  the  King  of  France,  that  silk-merchant, 
Maitre  Pierre,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  morning  walk.     Singular  suspicions 
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respecting  the  real  rank  of  this  person  had  at  different  times  crossed  his  thoughts ;  but 
this,  the  proved  reality,  was  wilder  than  his  wildest  conjecture. 

The  stem  look  of  his  uncle,  offended  at  this  breach  of  the  decorum  of  his  ofice, 
recalled  him  to  himself ;  but  not  a  little  was  he  astonished  when  the  King,  whose  quick 
eje  bad  at  once  discovered  him,  walked  straight  to  the  place  where  he  was  posted, 
without  taking  notice  of  any  one  else. — "  So,"  he  said,  "  young  man,  I  am  told  you  have 
been  brawling  on  your  first  arrival  in  Touraine ;  but  I  pardon  you,  as  it  was  chiefly  the 
fiudt  of  a  foolish  old  merchant,  who  thought  your  Caledonian  blood  required  to  be  heated 
in  the  morning  with  Vin  de  Beaulne.  1£  I  can  find  him,  I  will  make  him  an  example 
to  those  who  debauch  my  Guards.  —  Balafre,"  he  added,  speaking  to  Lesly,  "  your 
kinsman  is  a  fair  youth,  though  a  fiery.  We  love  to  cherish  such  spirits,  and  mean  to 
make  more  than  ever  we  did  of  the  brave  men  who  are  around  us.  Let  the  year,  day, 
hour,  and  minute  of  your  nephew's  birth  be  written  down,  and  given  to  Oliver  Dain." 

Le  Balafre  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  re-assumed  his  erect  military  position,  as  one 
who  would  show  by  his  demeanour  his  promptitude  to  act  in  the  King's  quarrel  or 
defence.  Quentin,  in  the  meantime,  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  studied  the  King's 
appearance  more  attentively,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  differently  he  now  construed 
his  deportment  and  features  than  he  had  done  at  their  first  interview. 

These  were  not  much  changed  in  exterior,  for  Louis,  always  a  scomer  of  outward 
show,  wore,  on  the  present  occasion,  an  old  dark-blue  hunting-dress,  not  much  better 
than  the  plain  burgher  suit  of  the  preceding  day,  and  garnished  with  a  huge  rosary  of 
ebony,  whjch  had  been  sent  to  him  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Grand  Seignior,  with 
an  attestation  that  it  had  been  used  by  a  Coptic  hermit  on  Mount  Lebanon,  a  personage 
of  profound  sanctity.  And  instead  of  his  cap  with  a  single  image,  he  now  wore  a  hat, 
the  band  of  which  was  garnished  with  at  least  a  dozen  of  little  paltry  figures  of  saints 
stamped  in  lead.  But  those  eyes,  which,  according  to  Quentin's  former  impression,  only 
twinkled  with  the  love  of  gain,  had,  now  that  they  were  known  to  be  the  property  of  an 
able  and  powerful  monarch,  a  piercing  and  majestic  glance ;  and  those  wrinkles  on  the 
brow,  which  he  had  supposed  were  formed  during  a  long  series  of  petty  schemes  of 
commerce,  seemed  now  the  furrows  which  sagacity  had  worn  while  toiling  in  meditation 
npon  the  fate  of  nations. 

Presently  after  the  King's  appearance,  the  Princesses  of  France,  with  the  ladies  of 
their  suite,  entered  the  apartment.  With  the  eldest,  afterwards  married  to  Peter  of 
Bourbon,  and  known  in  French  history  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  of  Beaujeau,  our  story 
has  but  little  to  do.  She  was  tall,  and  rather  handsome,  possessed  eloquence,  talent,  and 
much  of  her  father's  sagacity,  who  reposed  great  confidence  in  her,  and  loved  her  as  well 
perhaps  as  he  loved  any  one. 

The  younger  sister,  the  unfortunate  Joan,  the  destined  bride  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
advanced  timidly  by  the  side  of  her  sister,  conscious  of  a  total  want  of  those  external 
qualities  which  women  are  most  desirous  of  possessing,  or  being  thought  to  possess.  She 
was  pale,  thin,  and  sickly  in  her  complexion  ;  her  shape  visibly  bent  to  one  side,  and  her 
gait  so  unequal  that  she  might  be  called  lame.  A  fine  set  of  teeth,  and  eyes  which  were 
expressive  of  melancholy,  softness,  and  resignation,  with  a  quantity  of  light  brown  locks, 
were  the  only  redeeming  points  which  flattery  itself  could  have  dared  to  number,  to 
counteract  the  general  homeliness  of  her  face  and  figure.  To  complete  the  picture,  it 
was  easy  to  remark,  from  the  Princess's  negligence  in  dress,  and  the  timidity  of  her 
manner,  that  she  had  an  unusual  and  distressing  consciousness  of  her  own  plainness  of 
appearance,  and  did  not  dare  to  make  any  of  those  attempts  to  mend  by  manners  or  by 
art  what  nature  had  left  amiss,  or  in  any  other  way  to  exert  a  power  of  pleasing.  The 
King  (who  loved  her  not)  stepped  hastily  to  her  as  she  entered. — "  How  now  !"  he  said, 
"our  world  contemning  daughter — Are  you  robed  for  a  hunting-party,  or  for  the 
convent,  this  morning  ?  Speak — answer." 
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"  For  which  your  highness  pleases,  sire,"  said  the  Princess,  scarce  raising  her  voice 
above  her  breath. 

"  A7,  doubtless,  70U  would  persuade  me  it  is  jour  desire  to  quit  the  Court,  Joan,  and 
renounce  the  world  and  its  vanities. — Ha !  maiden,  wouldst  thou  have  it  thought  that 
we,  the  first-born  of  Holy  Church,  would  refuse  our  daughter  to  Heaven  ?— Our  Lady 
and  Saint  Martin  forbid  we  should  refuse  the  offering,  were  it  worthy  of  the  altar,  or 
were  thy  vocation  in  truth  tliitherward !" 

So  saying,  the  King  crossed  himself  devoutly,  looking,  in  the  meantime,  as  appeared 
to  Quentin,  very  like  a  cunning  vassal,  who  was  depreciating  the  merit  of  something 
which  he  was  desirous  to  keep  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  stand  excused  for  not 
offering  it  to  his  chief  or  superior.  "  Does  he  thus  play  the  hypocrite  with  Heaven," 
thought  Durward,  "  and  sport  with  God  and  the  Saints,  as  he  may  safely  do  with  men, 
who  dare  not  search  his  nature  too  closely?" 

Louis  meantime  resumed,  after  a  moment's  mental  devotion — "  No,  fair  daughter,  I 
and  another  know  your  real  mind  better — Hal  fair  cousin  of  Orleans,  do  we  not? 
Approach,  fair  sir,  and  lead  this  devoted  vestal  of  ours  to  her  horse." 

Orleans  started  when  the  King  spoke,  and  hastened  to  obey  him;  but  with  such 
precipitation  of  step,  and  confusion,  that  Louis  called  out,  "Nay,  cousin,  rein  your 
gallantry,  and  look  before  you — ^^Vhy,  what  a  headlong  matter  a  gallant's  haste  is  on 
some  occasions! — You  had  well-nigh  taken  Ann's  hand  instead  of  her  sister's. — Sir, 
must  I  give  Joan's  to  you  myself?" 

The  unhappy  Prince  look«i  up,  and  shuddered  like  a  child,  when  forced  to  touch  some* 
thing  at  which  it  has  instinctive  horror — ^then  making  an  effort,  took  the  hand  which  the 
Princess  neither  gave  nor  yet  withheld.  As  they  stood,  her  cold  damp  fingers  enclosed 
in  his  trembling  hand,  with  their  eyes  looking  on  the  ground,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  of  tha^e  two  youthful  beings  wa?  rendered  more  utterly  miserable — the 
Duke,  who  felt  himself  fettered  to  the  object  of  his  aversion  by  bonds  which  be  durst 
not  tear  asunder,  or  the  unfortunate  young  woman,  who  too  plainly  saw  that  she  was  an 
object  of  abhorrence  to  him,  to  gain  whose  kindness  she  would  willingly  have  died. 

"  And  now  to  horse,  gentlemen  and  ladies — We  will  ourselves  lead  forth  our  daughter 
of  Beaiyeau,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  God's  blessing  and  Saint  Hubert's  be  on  our 
morning's  sport !" 

"  I  am,  I  fear,  doomed  to  interrupt  it.  Sire,"  said  the  Compte  de  Dunois — "  the  Bur- 
gundian  £nvoy  is  before  the  gates  of  the  Castle,  and  demands  an  audience." 

"  Demands  an  audience,  Dunois?"  replied  the  King — "  Did  you  not  answer  him,  as 
we  sent  you  word  by  Oliver,  that  we  were  not  at  leisure  to  see  him  to-day, — and  that 
to-morrow  was  the  festival  of  Saint  Martin,  which,  please  Heaven,  we  would  disturb  by 
no  earthly  thoughts, — and  that  on  the  succeeding  day  we  were  desigrned  for  Amboise — 
but  that  we  would  not  fail  to  appoint  him  as  early  an  audience,  when  we  returned,  as 
our  pressing  affairs  would  permit  ?" 

"  AU  this  I  said,"  answered  Dunois ;  "  but  yet  Sire " 

^' Pasques-dieu !  man,  what  is  it  that  thus  sticks  in  thy  throat?"  said  the  King. 
**  This  Burgundian*s  terms  must  have  been  hard  of  digestion." 

'*  Had  not  my  duty,  your  Grace's  commands^  and  his  character  as  an  Envoy,  restrained 
me,"  said  Dunois,  *•  he  should  have  tried  to  digest  them  himself;  for,  by  Our  Lady  of 
Orleans,  I  had  more  mind  to  have  made  him  eat  his  own  words,  tln^n  to  have  brought 
them  to  your  Mjgesty." 

**  Body  of  me,  Dunois,"  said  the  King,  ^'  it  is  strange  that  thou,  one  of  the  most 
impatient  feUow>5  alive,  shouldst  have  so  Uttle  sympathy  with  the  like  infirmity  in  our 
blunt  and  fiery  cousin,  Charles  of  Burgundy.  AMiy,  man,  I  mind  his  blustering 
messages  no  more  than  the  towers  of  this  Castle  regard  the  whittling  of  the  north-east 
wimi  which  comes  from  Flanders,  as  well  as  this  brawling  Envov." 
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**  Know  then,  Sire,  replied 'Dunois,  "  that  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  tarries  below,  with 
his  retinue  of  pursuivants  and  trumpets,  and  says,  that  since  your  Majesty  refuses  him 
the  audience  which  his  master  has  instructed  him  to  demand,  upon  matters  of  most 
pressing  concern,  he  will  remain  there  till  midnight,  and  accost  your  M^esty  at  what- 
ever hour  you  are  pleased  to  issue  from  your  Castle,  whether  for  business,  exercise,  or 
devotion ;  and  that  no  consideration,  except  the  use  of  absolute  force,  shall  compel  him 
to  desist  from  this  resolution." 

"  He  ifl  a  fool,"  said  the  King,  with  much  composure.  "  Does  the  hot-headed 
Hainaulter  think  it  any  penance  for  a  man  of  sense  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours 
quiet  within  the  waUs  of  his  Castle,  when  he  hath  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom  to  occupy 
him?  These  impatient  coxcombs  think  that  all  men,  like  themselves,  are  miserable, 
save  when  in  saddle  and  stirrup.  Let  the  dogs  be  put  up,  and  well  looked  to,  gentle 
Dunois — We  will  hold  council  to-day,  instead  of  hunting." 

**  My  Liege,"  answered  Dunois,  "  you  will  not  thus  rid  yourself  of  Crevecceur ;  for 
his  master's  instructions  are,  that  if  he  hath  not  this  audience  which  he  demands,  he 
shall  nail  his  gauntlet  to  the  palisades  before  the  Castle,  in  token  of  mortal  defiance 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  shall  renounce  the  Duke's  fealty  to  France,  and  declare 
instant  war." 

"Ay,"  said  Louis,  without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  voice,  but  frowning  until 
his  piercing  dark  eye  became  almost  invisible  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  ''is  it 
even  so? — will  our  ancient  vassal  prove  so  masterful — our  dear  cousin  treat  us  thus 
unkindly? — ^Nay,  then,  Dunois,  we  must  unfold  the  Oriflammey  and  cry  Dennis  Mont- 

"Marry  and  amen,  and  in  a  most  happy  hour!"  said  the  martial  Dunois;  and  the 
guards  in  the  hall,  unable  to  resist  the  same  impulse,  stirred  each  upon  his  post,  so  as  to 
produce  a  low  but  distinct  sound  of  clashing  arms.  The  King  cast  his  eye  proudly 
round,  and,  for  a  moment,  thought  and  looked  like  his  heroic  father. 

But  the  excitement  of  the  moment  presently  gave  way  to  the  host  of  political  consi- 
derations, which,  at  that  conjuncture,  rendered  an  open  breach  with  Burgundy  so 
peculiarly  perilous.  Edward  IV.  a  brave  and  victorious  king,  who  had  in  his  own 
person  fought  thirty  battles,  was  now  established  on  the  throne  of  England,  was  brother 
to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and,  it  might  well  be  supposed,  waited  but  a  rupture 
between  his  near  connection  and  Louis,  to  carry  into  France,  through  the  ever-open 
gate  of  Calais,  those  arms  which  had  been  triumphant  in  the  English  civil  wars,  and  to 
obliterate  the  recollection  of  internal  dissentions  by  that  most  popular  of  all  occupations 
amongst  the  English,  an  invasion  of  France.  To  this  consideration  was  added  the 
uncertain  faith  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  other  weighty  subjects  of  reflection.  So 
that,  after  a  deep  pause,  when  Louis  again  spoke,  although  in  the  same  tone,  it  was  with 
an  altered  spirit.  "  But  God  forbid,"  he  said,  "  that  aught  less  than  necessity  should 
make  us,  the  Most  Christian  King,  give  cause  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  if  any 
thing  short  of  dishonour  may  avert  such  a  calamity.  We  tender  our  subjects'  safety 
dearer  than  the  ruffle  which  our  own  dignity  may  receive  from  the  rude  breath  of  a 
malapert  ambassador,  who  hath  perhaps  exceeded  the  errand  with  which  he  was  charged. 
— Admit  the  Envoy  of  Burgundy  to  our  presence." 

"  Beati  pactfici-,"  said  the  Cardinal  Balue. 

"  True ;  and  your  eminence  knoweth  that  they  who  humble  themselves  shall  be 
exalted,"  added  the  King. 

The  Cardinal  spoke  an  Amen,  to  which  few  assented;  for  even  the  paJe  cheek  of 
Orleans  kindled  with  shame,  and  Balafre  suppressed  his  feelings  so  little,  as  to  let  the 
butt-end  of  his  partisan  fall  heavily  on  the  floor, — a  movement  of  impatience  for  which  he 
underwent  a  bitter  reproof  from  the  Cardinal,  with  a  lecture  on  the  mode  of  handling 
his  arms  when  in  presence  of  the  Sovereign.      The  King  himself  seemed  unusually 
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embarrassed  at  the  silence  around  him.  "  You  are  pensive,  Dunois,"  he  said—"  Yea 
disapprove  of  our  giving  way  to  this  hot-headed  Envoy." 

'*  By  no  means,"  said  Dunois ;  "  I  meddle  not  with  matters  beyond  my  sphere.  I  was 
but  thinking  of  asking  a  boon  of  your  Majesty." 

**  A  boon,  Dunois— what  is  it  ?— You  are  an  unfrequent  suitor,  and  may  count  on  our 

favour." 

"  I  would,  then,  your  M^esty  would  send  me  to  Evreux  to  regulate  the  clergy,"  said 

Dunois,  with  military  frankness. 

"  That  were  indeed  beyond  thy  sphere,"  replied  the  King,  smiling. 

*•  I  might  onler  priests  as  well,"  replied  the  Count,  "  as  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Evreux, 
or  my  Lord  Cardinal,  if  he  Ukes  the  title  better,  can  exercise  the  soldiers  of  your 
Miyesty's  guanl." 

The  King  smiknl  again,  and  more  mysteriously,  while  he  whispered  Dunois,  "  The 
time  may  come  when  you  and  I  ^vill  regulate  the  priests  together — But  this  is  for  the 
present  a  gixnl  conceited  animal  of  a  Bishop.  Ah,  Dunois  I  Rome,  Rome  puta  him  and 
other  burdens  uyxm  us — But  patience,  cousin,  and  shuffle  the  cards,  till  oar  hand  is  a 
stnmger  one.*** 

The  flourish  of  trumiK»ts  in  the  court-yard  now  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  nobleman.  All  in  the  presence-chamber  made  haste  to  arrange  themselves 
aiwnliiig  to  their  proj^r  plaices  oi*  pn.H*edence,  the  King  and  daughters  remaining  in  the 
centre  of  the  ass*»uibly. 

The  Count  of  Crevecivnir.  a  renowned  and  undaunted  warrior,  entered  the  apartment ; 
and.  iVHtniry  to  the  usage  among  the  envoys  of  friendly  powers,  he  appeared  all  armed, 
exivpiing  his  heaiL  in  a  gorgcvms  suit  of  the  most  superb  Milan  armour,  made  of  steel, 
iuUid  and  emlxx<s*Hl  with  sroUl,  which  was  wrouffht  into  the  fantastic  taste  called  the 
AralK*M|iu\  Arvnmd  his  ntvk,  and  over  his  jK^lished  cuirass,  hung  his  master's  order  of 
the  liv^Ulon  FUwv,  one  of  the  nux*t  honour^ni  associations  of  chivalry  then  known  in 
Chrisiendoau  A  liandsv^ine  i^iiro  Iv^re  his  helmet  behind  him,  a  herald  preceded  him, 
Ivaring  his  lotters  of  crt\U'!uv  which  he  otienxl  on  his  knee  to  the  King;  while  the 
amlvassHdor  liiuis^^lf  pauMsl  in  the  midst  of  the  halL  as  if  to  give  all  present  time  to 
admire*  his  lv»:\y  KK»k.  ismiinaiulinsr  statu rv,  and  undaunted  composure  of  countenance 
and  uwuncr.      The  rv>t  of  his  aitoniLiiits  waittnl  in  the  auteohamber,  or  court-yard. 

"  Aj»prvKioh.  S'isrui*. r  C<  ".iiit  de  Crivov\vur."  said  Louis,  after  a  moment's  glance  at 
his  cvHiiuuNsion  :  "  we  n^»^\l  lu^t  vv,ir  Cv*usinV  letter*  of  or^xlen^v,  either  to  introduce  to  us 
a  warriv»r  sv^  woll  know  v.,  v^r  to  assure  iss  of  v^.Hir  hiirhlv  deserved  credit  with  your 
lUAstcr.  Wo  tnist  that  vvuir  tUir  iKirriior.  who  shares  some  of  our  ancestral  blood,  is  in 
ilvvxl  hoAlth.  Had  vou  brv>a^:it  hor  in  vo;ir  hand,  Se:jnior  Cxini,  we  misht  have 
thxHijrht  vou  wore  yv.K;r  ar::;v*v.r.  o:i  this  unw^^^nte^l  ovvasioo,  to  maintain  the  superiority 
of  htT  ohAr':t<  a^::-.>:  tht-  A-r,.  r.  us  v'*:LivaIry  of  Fr^iavre.  As  it  i>,  we  cannot  gueis  the 
rx'Axn*.  Ov*  thi'i  vviii'oV:^'  i^aiiovS." 

*•  S:r\\*  rei»lio.l  :':'.o  a:v.:\irv<ci.:or,  -  the   Cotin:  of  Crvveo^or  mast  lament   his  mis- 
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the  words  he  utters  must  be  those  of  his  gracious  Lord  and  Sovereign,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy." 

"  And  what  has  Crevecoeur  to  say  in  the  words  of  Burgundy  ? "  said  Louis,  with  an 
assumption  of  sufficient  dignity.  "  Yet  hold — remember,  that  in  this  presence,  Philip 
Crevecoeur  de  Cordis  speaks  to  him  who  is  his  Sovereign's  Sovereign.** 

Crevecoeur  bowed,  and  then  spoke  aloud : — "  King  of  France,  the  mighty  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy once  more  sends  you  a  written  schedule  of  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  committed 
on  his  frontiers  by  your  IVIajesty's  garrisons  and  officers ;  and  the  first  point  of  inquiry 
is,  whether  it  is  your  Majesty's  purpose  to  make  him  amends  for  these  injuries?" 

The  King,  looking  slightly  at  the  memorial  which  the  herald  delivered  to  him  upon 
his  knee,  said,  "  These  matters  have  been  already  long  before  our  Council.  Of  the 
injuries  complained  of,  some  are  in  requital  of  those  sustained  by  my  subjects,  some  are 
affirmed  without  any  proof,  some  have  been  retaliated  by  the  Duke's  garrisons  and 
soldiers ;  and  if  there  remain  any  which  fall  under  none  of  these  predicaments,  we  are 
not,  as  a  Christian  prince,  averse  to  make  satisfaction  for  wrongs  actually  sustained  by 
our  neighbour,  though  conunitted  not  only  without  our  countenance,  but  against  our 
express  order." 

"I  will  convey  your  Majesty's  answer,"  said  the  ambassador,  "to  my  most  gracious 
master ;  yet,  let  me  say,  that,  as  it  is  in  no  degree  different  from  the  evasive  replies  which 
have  already  been  returned  to  his  just  complaints,  I  cannot  hope  that  it  will  afford  the 
means  of  re-establishing  peace  and  friendship  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy." 

**  Be  that  at  Grod's  pleasure,"  said  the  King.  "  It  is  not  for  dread  of  thy  master's  arms, 
bat  for  the  sake  of  peace  only,  that  I  return  so  temperate  an  answer  to  his  injurious 
reproaches.     Proceed  with  thine  errand." 

**  My  master's  next  demand,"  said  the  ambassador,  "  is,  that  your  Majesty  will  cease 
your  secret  and  underhand  dealings  with  his  towns  of  Ghent,  Liege,  and  Malines.  He 
requests  that  your  Majesty  will  recall  the  secret  agents,  by  whose  means  the  discontents 
of  his  good  citizens  of  Flanders  are  inflamed ;  and  dismiss  from  your  Majesty's  dominions, 
or  rather  deliver  up  to  the  condign  punishment  of  their  liege  lord,  those  traitorous  fugi- 
tives, who,  having  fled  from  the  scenes  of  their  machinations,  have  found  too  ready  a 
refuge  in  Paris,  Orleans,  Tours,  and  other  French  cities." 

"  Say  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,"  replied  the  King,  "  that  I  know  of  no  such  indirect 
practices  as  those  with  which  he  injuriously  charges  me ;  that  my  subjects  of  France 
have  frequent  intercourse  with  the  good  cities  of  Flanders,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
benefit  by  free  traffic,  which  it  would  be  as  much  contrary  to  the  Duke's  interest  as  mine 
to  interrupt;  and  that  many  Flemings  have  residence  in  my  kingdom,  and  enjoy  the 
protection  of  my  laws,  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  none,  to  our  knowledge,  for  those  of 
treason  or  mutiny  against  the  Duke.  Proceed  with  your  message — ^you  have  heard  my 
answer. 

**  As  formerly.  Sire,  with  pain,"  replied  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur ;  "  it  not  being  ot 
that  direct  or  explicit  nature  which  the  Duke,  my  master,  will  accept,  in  atonement  for 
a  long  train  of  secret  machinations,  not  the  less  certain,  though  now  disavowed  by  your 
Miyesty.  But  I  proceed  with  my  message.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  farther  requires  the 
King  of  France  to  send  back  to  his  dominions  without  delay,  and  under  a  secure  safe- 
guard, the  persons  of  Isabelle  Countess  of  Croye,  and  of  her  relation  and  guardian  the 
Countess  Hameline,  of  the  same  family,  in  respect  the  said  Countess  Isabelle,  being,  by 
the  law  of  the  country,  and  the  feudal  tenure  of  her  estates,  the  ward  of  the  said  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  hath  fled  from  his  dominions,  and  from  the  charge  which  he,  as  a  careful 
guardian,  was  willing  to  extend  over  her,  and  is  here  maintained  in  secret  by  the  King 
of  France,  and  by  him  fortified  in  her  contumacy  to  the  Duke,  her  natural  lord  and 
guardian,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man,  as  they  ever  have  been  acknowledged  in 
civilized  Europe. — Once  more  I  pause  for  your  Majesty's  reply." 
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"You  did  well,  Count  de  Cr^vecoeur," said  Louis,  scomfullj,  "to  b^in  your  embassy 
at  an  early  hour ;  for  if  it  be  your  purpose  to  call  on  me  to  account  for  the  flight  of  every 
vassal  whom  your  master's  heady  passion  may  have  driven  from  his  dominions,  the  bead- 
roll  may  last  till  sunset  Who  can  affirm  that  these  ladies  are  in  my  dominions  ?  who 
can  presume  to  say,  if  it  be  so,  that  I  have  either  countenanced  their  flight  hither,  or  have 
received  them  with  oflers  of  protection  ?  Nay,  who  is  it  will  assert,  that,  if  they  are  in 
France,  their  place  of  retirement  is  within  my  knowledge?" 

"  Sire,"  said  Crevecocur,  "  may  it  please  your  Mfyesty,  I  was  provided  with  a  witness 
on  this  subject — one  who  beheld  these  fugitive  ladies  in  the  inn  called  the  Fleur-de-Lya^ 
not  far  from  this  Castle — one  who  saw  your  Migesty  in  their  company,  thoagh  under  the 
unworthy  disguise  of  a  burgess  of  Tours— one  who  received  from  them,  in  your  rojal 
presence-,  messages  and  letters  to  their  friends  in  Flanders — all  which  he  conveyed  to  the 
hand  and  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy." 

"  Bring  him  forward,"  said  the  King ;  "  place  the  man  before  my  face  who  dares 
maintain  these  palpable  falsehoods." 

"  You  speak  in  triumph,  my  lord ;  for  you  are  well  aware  that  this  witness  no  longer 
exists.  When  he  lived,  he  was  called  Zamet  Magraubin,  by  birth  one  of  those  Bohemian 
wanderers.  He  was  yesterday,  as  I  have  learned,  executed  by  a  party  of  your  Miyesty*8 
Provost- Marshal,  to  prevent,  doubtless,  his  standing  here,  to  verify  what  he  said  of  this 
matter  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  presence  of  his  Council,  and  of  me,  Philip  Creyeooeur 
de  Cordes." 

"  Now,  by  Our  Lady  of  Embrun ! "  said  the  King,  "  so  gross  are  these  accusations^  and 
so  free  of  consciousness  am  I  of  aught  that  approaches  them,  that,  by  the  honour  of  a 
King,  I  laugh,  rather  than  am  wroth  at  them.  My  Provost-guard  daily  put  to  death,  as 
is  their  duty,  thieves  and  vagabonds ;  and  is  my  crown  to  be  slandered  with  whatever 
these  thieves  and  vagabonds  may  have  said  to  our  hot  cousin  of  Burgundy  and  his  wise 
counsellors  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  my  kind  cousin,  if  he  loves  such  companions,  he  had  best 
keep  them  in  his  own  estates ;  for  here  they  are  like  to  meet  short  shrift  and  a  tight 
cord." 

"  My  master  needs  no  such  subjects,  Sir  £jng,"  answered  the  Count,  in  a  tone  more 
disrespectful  than  he  had  yet  penuitted  himself  to  make  use  of;  "  for  the  noble  Duke  uses 
not  to  inquire  of  witches,  wandering  Egyptians,  or  others,  upon  the  destiny  and  fiite  of 
his  neighbours  and  allies." 

"  We  have  had  patience  enough,  and  to  spare,"  said  the  lung,  interrupting  bim  ;  *'mnd 
since  thy  sole  errand  here  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  insult,  we  wUl  send  some  one 
in  our  name  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — convinced,  in  thus  demeaning  thyself  towards  na, 
thou  liast  exceeded  thy  commission,  whatever  that  may  have  been." 

*'  On  the  contrary,"  said  Creveca>ur,  "  I  have  not  yet  acquitted  myself  of  it- — Hearken, 
Louis  of  Valois,  King  of  France — Hearken,  nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  may  be  present — 
Hearken,  all  good  and  true  men — And  thou,  Toison  d*Or,**  addressing  the  herald,  ^  make 
proclamation  af\er  me.— I,  Philip  Cr^vecucur  of  Cordes,  Count  of  the  Empire,  and  Knight 
of  the  honourable  and  princely  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  name  of  the  most 
puissant  Lord  and  Prince,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Lotha- 
ringia,  of  Brabant  and  Limbourg,  of  Luxembourg  and  of  Guelilres ;  Earl  of  Flanders 
and  of  Artois ;  Count  Palatine  of  Hainault  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Namur,  and  Zutphen  ; 
Man^uis  of  the  Holy  Empire ;  Lord  of  Friezeland,  Salines,  and  jSIalines,  do  give  you, 
Louis,  King  of  France,  openly  to  know,  that  you,  having  refused  to  remedy  the  various 
griefs,  wrongs,  and  oflences,  done  and  wrought  by  you,  or  by  and  through  your  aid, 
suggestion,  and  instigation,  against  the  said  Duke  and  his  loving  subjects,  he,  by  my 
mouth,  renounces  all  allegiance  and  fealty  towards  your  crown  and  dignity — pronounces 
you  false  and  faithless ;  and  defies  you  as  a  Prince,  and  as  a  man.  There  lies  my  gage, 
in  evidence  of  what  I  have  said." 
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So  sajing,  he  placked  the  gauntlet  off  his  right  hand,  and  £ung  it  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  hall. 

Until  this  last  climax  of  audacity,  there  had  been  a  deep  silence  in  the  royal  apartment 
during  the  extraordinary  scene ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  clash  of  the  gauntlet,  when  cast 
down,  been  echoed  by  the  deep  voice  of  Toison  d'Or,  the  Burgundian  herald,  with  the 
ejaculation,  "  Vive  Bourgogne  I"  than  there  was  a  general  tumult  While  Dunois,  Orleans^ 
old  Lord  Crawford,  and  one  or  two  others,  whose  rank  authorized  their  interference, 
contended  which  should  lift  up  the  gauntlet,  the  others  in  the  hall  exclaimed,  ''  Strike 
him  down  I  Cut  him  to  pieces !  Comes  he  here  to  insult  the  King  of  France  in  his  own 
palace!" 

But  the  King  appeased  the  tumult  by  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  which  over- 
awed and  silenced  every  other  sound,  '*  Silence,  my  lieges,  lay  not  a  hand  on  the  man,  not 
a  finger  on  the  gage ! — And  you.  Sir  Count,  of  what  is  your  life  composed,  or  how  is  it 
warranted,  that  you  thus  place  it  on  the  cast  of  a  die  so  perilous  ?  or  is  your  Duke  made 
of  a  different  metal  from  other  princes,  since  he  thus  asserts  his  pretended  quarrel  in  a 
manner  so  unusual?" 

**  He  is  indeed  framed  of  a  different  and  more  noble  metal  than  the  other  princes  of 
Europe,"  said  the  undaunted  Count  of  Crevecoeur ;  '*  for,  when  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
give  shelter  to  you — to  yow,  1  say.  King  Louis — when  you  were  yet  only  Dauphin,  an 
exile  from  France,  and  pursued  by  the  whole  bitterness  of  your  father's  revenge,  and  all 
the  power  of  his  kingdom,  you  were  received  and  protected  like  a  brother  by  my  noble 
master,  whose  generosity  of  disposition  you  have  so  grossly  misused.  Farewell,  Sire,  my 
mission  is  discharged." 

So  saying,  the  Count  de  Crevecoeur  left  the  apartment  abruptly,  and  without  farther 
leave-ti^dng. 

**  After  him — afler  him — take  up  the  gauntlet  and  after  him  I "  said  the  King.— ><<  I  mean 
not  you,  Dunois,  nor  you,  my  Lord  of  Crawford,  who,  methinks,  may  be  too  old  for  such 
hot  frays ;  nor  you,  cousin  of  Orleans,  who  are  too  young  for  them. — My  Lord  Cardinal — 
my  Lord  Bishop  of  Auxerre — it  is  your  holy  office  to  make  peace  among  princes ; — do 
you  lift  the  gauntlet,  and  remonstrate  with  Count  Crevecoeur  on  the  sin  he  has  committed, 
in  thus  insulting  a  great  monarch  in  his  own  Court,  and  forcing  us  to  bring  the  miseries 
of  war  upon  his  kingdom,  and  that  of  his  neighbour." 

Upon  this  direct  personal  appeal,  the  Cardinal  Balue  proceeded  to  lift  the  gaimtlet, 
with  such  precaution  as  one  would  touch  an  adder, — so  great  was  apparently  his  aversion 
to  this  symbol  of  war, — and  presently  left  the  royal  apartment  to  hasten  after  the  chal- 
lenger. 

Louis  paused  and  looked  round  the  circle  of  his  courtiers,  most  of  whom,  except  such 
as  we  have  already  distinguished,  being  men  of  low  birth,  and  raised  to  their  rank  in  the 
King's  household  for  other  gifts  than  courage  or  feats  of  arms,  looked  pale  on  each  other, 
and  had  obviously  received  an  impleasant  impression  from  the  scene  which  had  been  just 
acted.  Louis  gazed  on  them  with  contempt,  and  then  said  aloud,  '<  Although  the  Count 
of  Crevecoeur  be  presumptuous  and  overweening,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  him  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  hath  as  bold  a  servant  as  ever  bore  message  for  a  prince.  I  would 
I  knew  where  to  find  as  faithful  an  envoy  to  carry  back  my  answer." 

**  You  do  your  French  nobles  injustice,  Sire,"  said  Dunois ;  "  not  one  of  them  but  would 
carry  a  defiance  to  Burgundy  on  the  point  of  his  sword." 

**  And,  Sire,"  said  old  Crawford,  "  you  wrong  also  the  Scottish  gentlemen  who  serve 
you.  I,  or  any  of  my  followers,  being  of  meet  rank,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  call 
yonder  proud  Count  to  a  reckoning ;  my  own  arm  is  yet  strong  enough  for  the  purpose, 
if  I  have  but  your  Majesty's  permission." 

**  But  your  Majesty,"  continued  Dunois,  "  will  employ  us  in  no  service  through  which 
we  may  win  honour  to  ourselves,  to  your  Majesty,  or  to  France." 
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"  Say  mthcr,"  laid  the  Kii)^,  "thnt  I  will  not  give  way,  Duncui^  to  the  headlong  im- 
petucailj,  which,  on  some  [lunctiliu  of  cliivaliy,  would  wreck  joanelre^  the  thront^ 
Franc*,  and  alL  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  knows  not  how  predous  every  hoar  of 
peace  ia  at  this  moment,  when  ho  necessary  to  heal  the  wounds  of  m  diitracted  eaaaUji 
yet  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  rush  into  war  on  account  of  &  tale  of  ft  wan- 
dering gipsy,  or  some  errant  ilauosel,  wliose  reputation,  perhapB,  ia  scarce  higher. — Hera 
comes  the  Cardinal,  and  we  trust  with  more  pacific  tidings — How  now,  my  Ziord — bare 
you  brought  the  Count  to  reason  and  to  temper  ?' 

"  Sire,"  said  Balue,  "  my  task  hath  been  diflleult.  I  put  it  to  yonder  proud  Coim^ 
how  he  dared  to  uai!  towards  your  Majesty,  the  presumptuous  reproach  with  whidi  hii 
audience  had  broken  up,  and  which  must  be  underBtood  as  proceeding,  not  flvn  hii 
master,  but  from  his  cmn  inHolence,  and  as  placing  him  therefore  in  yonr  M^jei^l  di^ 
cretion,  for  what  penalty  you  might  think  proper. " 

"  You  said  right,"  rcjilicd  the  King  ;  "  and  what  was  his  answer  7" 

"  The  Count,"  continued  the  Cardinal,  "  hud  at  that  moment  his  foot  in 
ready  to  niount ;  "  and,  on  hearing  my  ex]Kistulation,  lie  turned  his  head  without  d 
his  position.  '  Had  I,'  snid  he,  '  been  fitly  leagues  distant,  and  had  heard  by  report  dwt 
a  question  vituperative  of  my  Prince  had  been  aaked  by  the  King  of  France,  I  ha^  enn 
at  that  distance,  instantly  mounted,  and  returned  to  disburden  my  mind  of  the  anaww 
which  I  gave  him  but  now.'" 

"  I  said,  sirs,"  said  the  King,  turning  around,  without  any  shew  of  angiy  emotim, 
"that  in  the  Count  Philip  of  Creveeosur,  our  cousin  the  Duke  possesses  as  worthy  a 
servant  a.t  ever  rode  at  a  prince's  right  hand. — But  you  prerailed  with  him  to  Btay?" 

"  To  stay  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  receive  again  his  gage  of 
defiance,"  said  the  Cardinal ;  "  he  has  dismounted  at  the  Fleur-do-Lys." 

"  See  that  he  l)e  nobly  attende<l  and  cared  for,  at  our  charges,"  said  the  King ;  "such 
servant  is  a  jewel  in  a  i>rince's  crown,  ■  Twenty-four  hours  'f"  he  added,  muttering  to 
himself^  and  looking  as  if  he  were  stretching  his  eyes  to  sec  into  futurityj  "twenty -four 
hours?  'tis  of  the  shortest.  Yet  twenty-four  hours,  ably  and  skilfully  employed,  may 
be  worth  a  year  in  the  hand  of  indolent  or  incapable  agents. — Well. — To  the  forest— to 
the  forest,  my  gallant  lonls! — Orleans,  my  fair  kinsman,  lay  aside  that  modesty,  though 
it  becomes  you ;  mind  not  my  Joan's  coyness.  Tlie  Loire  may  fuf  soon  avoid  mingling 
with  the  Cher,  as  she  from  favouring  your  suit,  or  you  from  preferring  it^"  he  added,  as 
the  unhappy  prince  moved  slowly  on  aiter  his  betrothed  bride.  "And  now  for  your 
boar-spears,  gentlemen  ;  for  AUcgrc,  my  pricker,  hath  harboured  one  that  will  try  both 
dog  and  man. — Dunois,  lend  me  your  spear, — take  mine,  it  is  too  weighty  for  mej  but 
when  did  you  complain  of  such  a  fault  in  your  lance  ? — To  horse — to  horse,  gentlemen." 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 
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THE   nOAR-IIL'NT. 


J^LL  the  CTperience  which  tlie  Cardinal  had  been  able  to  collect  of  hia  master's 
-  disposition  did  not,  upon  the  present  occnaion,  prevent  his  (ailing  into  a  great 
S  error  of  policy.  His  vanity  induced  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  more 
n  successful  in  prevailing  upon  the  Count  of  Criivecccur  to  remain  at  Toura, 
than  any  other  moderator  whom  the  King  might  have  employed,  would,  in  bU  proba- 
bility, have  been.  And  as  he  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  which  Louis  attached 
to  the  postponement  of  a  war  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  could  not  help  shewing 
that  he  conceived  himself  to  have  rendered  the  King  great  and  acceptable  service.  He 
pressed  nearer  to  the-Sng's  person  than  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  conversation  on  the  events  of  the  morning. 

This  was  injudicious  in  more  respects  than  one;  for  princes  love  not  to  see  their 
subjects  approach  them  with  an  air  conscious  of  deserving,  and  thci'cby  seeming  desirous 
to  extort  acknowledgment  and  recompense  for  their  services ;  and  Louis,  the  most  jealous 
monarch  that  ever  lived,  was  peculiarly  averse  and  inaccessible  to  any  one  who  seemed 
either  to  presume  upon  service  rendered,  or  to  pry  into  his  secrels. 

Yet,  hurried  away,  as  the  most  cautious  sometimes  are,  by  the  self-sat isflcd  humour  of 
the  moment,  the  Cardinal  continued   to  ride  on  the  King's  right   hand,  turning   the 
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discourse,  whenever  it  was  possible,  upon  Crdvecoeur  and  his  embassy ;  which,  although 
it  might  be  the  matter  at  that  moment  most  in  the  King's  thoughts,  was  nevertheless 
precisely  that  which  he  was  least  willing  to  converse  on.  At  length  Louis,  who  had 
listened  to  him  with  attention,  yet  without  having  returned  any  answer  which  could 
tend  to  prolong  the  conversation,  signed  to  Dunois,  who  rode  at  no  great  distance,  to 
come  up  on  the  other  side  of  his  horse. 

"  We  came  hither  for  sport  and  exercise,"  said  he,  "  but  the  reverend  Father  here 
would  have  us  hold  a  council  of  state." 

"  I  hope  your  Highness  will  excuse  my  assistance,"  said  Dunois ;  **  I  am  bom  to 
fight  the  battles  of  France,  and  have  heart  and  hand  for  that,  but  I  have  no  head  for 
her  councils." 

"  My  Lord  Cardinal  hath  a  head  turned  for  nothing  else,  Dunois,"  answered  Louis ; 
"  he  hath  confessed  Cr^vecojur  at  the  Castle-gate,  and  he  hath  communicated  to  us  his 
whole  shrift — Said  you  not  the  whole? ^*  he  continued,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  word, 
and  a  glance  at  the  Cardinal,  which  shot  from  betwixt  his  long  dark  eyelashes,  as  a 
dagger  gleams  when  it  leaves  the  scabbard. 

The  Cardinal  trembled,  as,  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the  King's  jest,  he  said,  "  That 
though  his  order  were  obliged  to  conceal  the  secrets  of  their  penitents  in  general,  there 
was  no  ngiUum  confessioniSy  which  could  not  be  melted  at  his  Majesty's  breath." 

''And  as  his  Eminence,"  said  the  King,  ''is  ready  to  communicate  the  secrets  of 
others  to  us,  he  naturally  expects  that  we  should  be  equally  communicative  to  him ; 
and,  in  order  to  get  upon  this  reciprocal  footing,  he  is  very  reasonably  desirous  to  know 
if  these  two  ladies  of  Croye  be  actually  in  our  territories.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot 
indulge  his  curiosity,  not  ourselves  knowing  in  what  precise  place  errant  damsels,  dis- 
guised princesses,  distressed  countesses,  may  lie  leaguer  within  our  dominions,  which 
are,  we  thank  God  and  our  Lady  of  Embrun,  rather  too  extensive,  for  us  to  answer 
easily  his  Eminence's  most  reasonable  inquiries.  But  supposing  they  were  with  us^ 
what  say  you,  Dunois,  to  our  cousin's  peremptory  demand  ?" 

"  I  will  answer  you,  my  Lord,  if  you  will  tell  me  in  sincerity,  whether  you  want  war 
or  peace,"  replied  Dunois,  with  a  frankness  which,  while  it  arose  out  of  his  own  native 
openness  and  intrepidity  of  character,  made  him  from  time  to  time  a  considerable 
favourite  with  Louis,  who,  like  all  astucious  persons,  was  as  desirous  of  looking  into  the 
hearts  of  others  as  of  concealing  his  own. 

"  By  my  halidome,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be  as  well  contented  as  thyself  Dunois,  to 
tell  thee  my  purpose,  did  I  myself  but  know  it  exactly.  But  say  I  declared  for  war, 
what  should  I  do  with  this  beautiful  and  wealthy  young  heiress,  supposing  her  to  be 
in  my  dominions  ?" 

"  Bestow  her  in  marriage  on  one  of  your  own  gallant  followers,  who  has  a  heart  to 
love,  and  an  arm  to  protect  her,"  said  Dunois. 

"Upon  thyself,  ha!"  said  the  King.  ^^  Pasques-dieu!  thou  art  more  politic  than 
I  took  thee  for,  with  all  thy  bluntness." 

"  Nay,  sire,"  answered  Dunois,  "  I  am  aught  except  politic.  By  our  lady  of  Orleans, 
I  come  to  the  point  at  once,  as  I  ride  my  horse  at  the  ring.  Your  Mtgesty  owes  the 
house  of  Orleans  at  least  one  happy  marriage." 

"  And  I  will  pay  it,  Count.  Pasques-dieu^  I  will  pay  it ! — See  you  not  yonder  fair 
couple?" 

The  King  pointed  to  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Princess,  who,  neither 
daring  to  remain  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  King,  nor  in  his  sight  appear  separate 
from  each  other,  were  riding  side  by  side,  yet  with  an  interval  of  two  or  three  yards 
betwixt  them,  a  space  wliich  timidity  on  the  one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other,  pre- 
vented them  from  diminishing,  while  neither  dared  to  increase  it. 

Dunois  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  King's  signal,  and  as  the  situation  of  his  unfor- 
tunate relative  and  the  destined  bride  reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  two  dogis 
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which,  forcibly  linked  together,  remain  nevertheless  as  widely  separated  as  the  length  of 
their  collars  will  permit,  he  could  not  help  shaking  his  head,  though  he  ventured  not  on 
any  other  reply  to  the  hypocritical  tyrant.     Louis  seemed  to  guess  his  thoughts. 

"It  will  be  a  peaceful  and  quiet  household  they  will  keep— not  much  disturbed  with 
children,  I  should  augur.*     But  these  are  not  always  a  blessing." 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  recollection  of  his  own  filial  ingratitude  that  made  the  King 
pause  as  he  uttered  the  last  reflection,  and  which  converted  the  sneer  that  trembled  on 
his  lip  into  something  resembling  an  expression  of  contrition.  But  he  instantly  pro- 
ceeded in  another  tone. 

**  Frankly,  my  Dunois,  much  as  I  revere  the  holy  sacrament  of  matrimony,"  (here  he 
crossed  himself,)  "  I  would  rather  the  house  of  Orleans  raised  for  me  such  gallant 
soldiers  as  thy  father  and  thyself,  who  share  the  blood-royal  of  France  without  claiming 
its  rights,  than  that  the  country  should  be  torn  to  pieces,  like  to  England,  by  wars 
arising  from  the  rivalry  of  legitimate  candidates  for  the  crown.  The  lion  should  never 
have  more  than  one  cub." 

Dunois  sighed  and  was  silent,  conscious  that  contradicting  his  arbitrary  Sovereign 
might  well  hurt  his  kinsman's  interests,  but  could  do  him  no  service ;  yet  he  could  not 
forbear  adding,  in  the  next  moment, 

"  Since  your  Migesty  has  alluded  to  the  birth  of  my  father,  I  must  needs  own,  that, 
setting  the  frailty  of  his  parents  on  one  side,  he  might  be  termed  happier,  and  more 
fortunate,  as  the  son  of  lawless  love,  than  of  conjugal  hatred." 

**  Thou  art  a  scandalous  fellow,  Dunois,  to  speak  thus  of  holy  wedlock,"  answered 
Louis,  jestingly.  "  But  to  the  devil  with  the  discourse,  for  the  boar  is  unharboured. — 
Lay  on  the  dogs,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Saint  Hubert ! — Ha  I  ha !  tra-la-la-lira-la ! " — 
And  the  King's  horn  rung  merrily  through  the  woods  as  he  pushed  forward  on  the 
chase,  followed  by  two  or  three  of  his  guards,  amongst  whom  was  our  friend  Quentin 
Darward.  And  here  it  was  remarkable,  that,  even  in  the  keen  prosecution  of  his 
favourite  sport,  the  King,  in  indulgence  of  his  caustic  disposition,  found  leisure  to 
amuse  himself  by  tormenting  Cardinal  Balue. 

It  was  one  of  that  able  statesman's  weaknesses,  as  we  have  elsewhere  hinted,  to 
suppose  himself,  though  of  low  rank  and  limited  education,  qualified  to  play  the  courtier 
and  the  man  of  gallantry.  He  did  not,  indeed,  actually  enter  the  lists  of  chivalrous 
combat,  like  Becket,  or  levy  soldiers  like  Wolsey.  But  gallantry,  in  which  they  also 
were  proficients,  was  his  professed  pursuit ;  and  he  likewise  affected  great  fondness  for 
the  martial  amusement  of  the  chase.  Yet,  however  well  he  might  succeed  with  certain 
ladies,  to  whom  his  power,  his  wealth,  and  his  influence  as  a  statesman,  might  atone  for 
deficiencies  in  appearance  and  manners,  the  gallant  horses,  which  he  purchased  at  almost 
any  price,  were  totally  insensible  to  the  dignity  of  carrying  a  Cardinal,  and  paid  no 
more  respect  to  him  than  they  would  have  done  to  his  father,  the  carter,  miller,  or  tailor, 
whom  he  rivalled  in  horsemanship.  The  King  knew  this,  and,  by  alternately  exciting 
and  checking  his  own  horse,  he  brought  that  of  the  Cardinal,  whom  he  kept  close  by 
his  side,  into  such  a  state  of  mutiny  against  his  rider,  that  it  became  apparent  they  must 
soon  part  company ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  its  starting,  bolting,  rearing,  and  lashing 
out,  alternately,  the  royal  tormentor  rendered  the  rider  miserable,  by  questioning  him 
npon  many  aflfairs  of  importance,  and  hinting  his  purpose  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  him  some  of  those  secrets  of  state,  which  the  Cardinal  had  but  a  little 
while  before  seemed  so  anxious  to  learn. f 

*  Here  Uie  King  toadies  on  Uie  yery  purpose  for  which  he  pressed  on  the  match  with  snch  tyrannic  severity,  which  was, 
Ibat  as  the  Princeas's  personal  deformity  admitted  little  chance  of  iU  being  fraitAil,  the  branch  of  Orleans,  which  was  next  in 
aucecwioo  to  the  crown,  might  be,  by  the  want  of  heirs,  weakened  or  extinguished.  In  a  letter  to  the  Compte  de  Dammarten, 
Looia,  speaking  of  his  daoj^ter's  match,  says,  "  Qu'ils  n'auroient  pas  beaucoup  d'embarras  k  nourrir  les  enfans  qui 
aaitroicnt  de  leur  union;  mais  cependant  elle  aura  lieu,  quelque  chose  qu'on  en  puisse  dire." — Wbaz all's  Hiatory  of 
Frmmet,  ro\.  L  p.  143,  note. 

t  A  Arleadly,  though  unknown  correspondent,  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  I  have  been  mintaken  in  alleging  that  the 
Cardinal  was  a  bad  rider.     If  so,  I  owe  his  memory  an  apology ;  for  there  are  few  men  who,  until  my  latter  days,  have  loved 

H  2 
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A  more  awkward  situation  could  liardly  Ije  imagined,  than  that  of  a  pri\7'-counsellor 
forced  to  listen  to  and  reply  to  his  sovereign,  while  each  fresh  gambade  of  his  unmanage- 
able horse  placed  him  in  a  new  and  more  precarious  attitude — his  violet  robe  flying 
loose  in  every  direction,  and  nothing  securing  him  from  an  instant  and  perilous  fall,  save 
the  depth  of  the  saddle*,  and  its  heiglit  before  and  behind.  Dunois  laughed  without 
restraint;  while  the  King,  who  had  a  private  moile  of  enjoying  his  jest  i;iwardly, 
'without  laugliing  aloud,  mildly  rebuked  his  minister  on  his  eager  passion  for  the  chase, 
which  would  not  pemiit  him  to  dedicate  a  few  moments  to  business.  "  I  will  no  longer 
be  your  hindrance  to  a  course,"  continued  he,  addressing  the  terrified  Cardinal,  and 
giving  his  own  horse  the  rein  at  the  same  time. 

Before  Balue  could  utter  a  word  by  way  of  answer  or  apology,  his  horse,  seizing  the 
bit  with  his  teeth,  went  forth  at  an  uncontrollable  gallop,  soon  leavmg  behind  the  King 
and  Dunois,  who  followed  at  a  more  regulated  pace,  enjoying  the  statesman's  distressed 
predicament.  If  any  of  our  readers  has  chanced  to  be  run  away  with  in  his  time,  (as 
we  ourselves  have  in  ours,)  he  will  ha\'e  a  full  sense  at  once  of  the  pain,  peril,  and 
absurdity  of  the  situation.  Those  four  limbs  of  the  quadruped,  which,  noway  under 
the  rider's  control,  nor  sometimes  under  that  of  the  creature  they  more  properly  belong 
to,  fly  at  such  a  rate  as  if  the  hindermost  meant  to  overtake  the  foremost — those  clinging 
legs  of  the  biped  which  we  so  often  wisli  safely  planted  on  the  green  sward,  but  which 
now  only  augment  our  distress  by  pressing  the  animal's  sides — ^the  hands  which  have 
forsaken  the  bridle  for  the  mane — the  body  wliich,  instead  of  sitting  upright  on  the 
centre  of  gravity,  as  old  Angelo  used  to  recommend,  or  stooping  forward  like  a  jockey's 
at  Newmarket,  lies,  rather  than  hangs,  crouched  upon  the  back  of  the  animal,  with  no 
better  chance  of  saving  itself  than  a  sack  of  corn — combine  to  make  a  picture  more 
than  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  spectators,  however  uncomfortable  to  the  exhibiter.  But 
add  to  this  some  singularity  of  dress  or  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  cavalier 
— a  robe  of  office,  a  splendid  uniform,  or  any  other  peculiarity  of  costume, — and  let  the 
scene  of  action  be  a  race-course,  a  review,  a  procession,  or  any  other  place  of  concourse 
and  public  display,  and  if  the  poor  wight  would  escape  being  the  object  of  a  shout  of 
inextinguishable  laughter,  he  must  contrive  to  break  a  limb  or  two,  or,  which  will  be 
more  eff*ectual,  to  be  killed  on  the  spot ;  for  on  no  slighter  ccmdition  will  his  fall  excite 
any  thing  like  serious  sympathy.  On  tlie  present  occasion,  the  short  violet-coloured 
gown  of  the  Cardinal,  wliich  he  used  as  a  riding-dress,  (having  changed  his  long  robes 
before  he  l(?ft  the  Castle,)  his  scarlet  stockings,  and  scarlet  hat,  w^ith  the  long  strings 
hanging  down,  together  w^th  his  utter  helplessness,  gave  infinite  zest  to  his  exhibition 
of  horsemansliip. 

The  horse,  having  taken  matters  entirely  into  his  own  hand,  flew  rather  than  galloped 
up  a  long  green  avenue,  overtook  the  pacrk  in  hard  pursuit  of  the  boar,  and  then,  having 
overturned  one  or  two  yeomen  prickers,  who  little  expected  to  be  charged  in  the  rear, — 
having  ridden  down  several  dogs,  and  greatly  confused  the  cliase, — animated  by  the 
clamorous  expostulations  and  threats  of  the  huntsman,  carried  the  terrified  Cardinal  past 
the  formidable  animal  itself,  which  'svas  rushing  on  at  a  spee<ly  trot,  furious  and  embossed 
with  the  foam  which  he  churned  around  his  tusks.  Balue,  on  beholding  himself  so  near  the 
boar,  set  up  a  dreadful  cry  for  help,  which,  or  perhaps  the  sight  of  the  boar,  produced 
such  an  eficct  on  his  horse,  that  the  animal  interrupted  its  headlong  career  by  suddenly 
springing  to  one  side ;  so  that  the  Cardinal,  who  had  long  kept  his  seat  only  because  the 
motion  was  straight  forward,  now  fell  heavily  to  the  gi-ound.  The  conclusion  of  Balue's 
chase  took  placie  so  near  the  l)oar,  that,  had  not  the  animal  been  at  that  moment  too 

that  exercise  better  than  myself.     But  the  Cardinal  may  have  been  an  indilTerent  horseman,  though  he  wished  to  be  looked 

upon  as  equal  to  the  dangers  of  Uie  chase.     He  was  a  man  of  assumption  and  ostentation,  as  he  shewed  at  the  siege  of  Paris 

I  i      '  T^*™'  ^^^^^^fy  **»  *^«  *^"»^™  *"**  """^  "'  ^".  ^^  mounted  guard  during  the  night  with  an  unusual  sound  of 

clarions,  trumpets,  and  other  instruments.    In  imputing  to  the  Cardinal  a  want  of  skill  in  horsemanship.  I  recollected  his 

H^.l"e  j1''?;>L^':^^^^^^  *°  ''''  *'""*  *^'"^^'  "'^  '"™"^^  ^«'°"*^'  ™  ^^  ™--  of  saving  himat^: 
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much  engaged  about  his  own  affairs,  the  vicinity  might  have  proved  as  fatal  to  the 
Cardinal,  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  to  Favila,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  of  Spain.  The 
powerful  churchman  got  off,  however,  for  the  friglit,  and,  crawling  as  hastily  as  he  could 
out  of  the  way  of  hounds  and  huntsmen,  saw  the  whole  chase  sweep  by  him  without 
affording  him  assistance ;  for  hunters  in  those  days  were  as  little  moved  by  sympathy  for 
such  misfortunes  as  they  are  in  our  own. 

The  King,  as  he  passed,  said  to  Dunois,  "  Yonder  lies  his  Eminence  low  enough — he 
is  no  great  huntsman,  though  for  a  fisher  (when  a  secret  is  to  be  caught)  he  may  match 
Saint  Peter  himself.     He  has,  however,  for  once,  I  think,  met  with  his  match." 

The  Cardinal  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  the  scornful  look  with  which  they  were 
spoken  led  him  to  suspect  their  general  import.  Tlie  devil  is  said  to  seize  such  oppor- 
tunities of  temptation  as  was  now  afforded  by  the  passions  of  Balue,  bitterly  moved  as 
they  had  been  by  the  scorn  of  the  King.  The  momentary  fright  was  over  so  soon  as  he 
had  assured  himself  that  his  fall  was  harmless ;  but  mortified  vanity,  and  resentment 
against  his  Sovereign,  had  a  much  longer  influence  on  his  feelings. 

After  all  the  chase  had  passed  him,  a  single  cavalier,  who  seemed  rather  to  be  a 
spectator  than  a  partaker  of  the  sport,  rode  up  with  one  or  two  attendants,  and  expressed 
no  small  surprise  to  find  the  Cardinal  upon  the  groimd,  without  a  horse  or  attendants, 
and  in  such  a  plight  as  plainly  shewed  the  nature  of  the  accident  which  had  placed  him 
there.  To  dismount,  and  offer  his  assistance  in  this  predicament, — to  cause  one  of  his 
attendants  resign  a  staid  and  quiet  palfrey  for  the  Cardinal's  use — to  express  his  surprise 
at  the  customs  of  the  French  Court,  which  thus  permitted  them  to  abandon  to  the 
dangers  of  the  chase,  and  forsake  in  his  need,  their  wisest  statesman,  were  the  natural 
modes  of  assistance  and  consolation  which  so  strange  a  rencontre  supplied  to  Crevecoeur, 
for  it  was  the  Burgundian  ambassador  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  fallen  Cardinal. 

He  found  the  minister  in  a  lucky  time  and  humour  for  essaying  some  of  those  practices 
on  his  fidelity,  to  which  it  is  well  known  that  Balue  had  the  criminal  weakness  to  listen. 
Already  in  the  morning,  as  the  jealous  temper  of  Louis  had  suggested,  more  had  passed 
betwixt  them  than  the  Cardinal  durst  have  reported  to  his  master.  But  although  he  had 
listened  with  gratified  ears  to  the  high  value,  which,  he  was  assured  by  Crevecoeur,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  placed  upon  his  person  and  talents,  and  not  without  a  feeling  of 
temptation,  when  the  Count  hinted  at  the  munificence  of  his  master's  disposition,  and 
the  rich  benefices  of  Flanders,  it  was  not  until  the  accident,  as  we  have  related,  had 
highly  irritated  him,  that,  stung  with  wounded  vanity,  he  resolved,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to 
shew  Louis  XI.,  that  no  enemy  can  be  so  dangerous  as  an  offended  friend  and  confident. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  hastily  requested  Crevecoeur  to  separate  from  him,  lest 
they  should  be  observed,  but  appointed  him  a  meeting  for  the  evening  in  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Martin's  at  Tours,  after  vesper  service;  and  that  in  a  tone  wldch  assured  the 
Burgundian  that  his  master  had  obtained  an  advantage  hardly  to  have  been  hoped  for, 
except  in  such  a  moment  of  exasperation. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Louis,  who,  though  the  most  politic  Prince  of  Ids  time,  upon  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  had  suffered  his  passions  to  interfere  with  his  prudence,  followed 
contentedly  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  which  was  now  come  to  an  interesting  point.  It 
had  so  happened  that  a  sounder,  («.  e,  in  the  language  of  the  period,  a  boar  of  only  two 
years  old,)  had  crossed  the  track  of  the  proper  object  of  the  chase,  and  withdrawn  in 
pursuit  of  him  all  the  dogs,  (except  two  or  three  couple  of  old  stanch  hounds,)  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  huntsmen.  The  King  saw,  with  internal  glee,  Dunois,  as  well  as 
others,  follow  upon  this  false  scent,  and  enjoyed  in  secret  the  thought  of  triumphing  over 
that  accomplished  knight,  in  the  art  of  venerie,  which  was  then  thought  almost  as 
glorious  as  war.  Louis  was  well  mounted,  and  followed  close  on  the  hounds ;  so  that, 
when  the  original  boar  turned  to  bay  in  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  there  was  no  one  near 
him  but  the  King  himself. 

Louis  shewed  all  the  bravery  and  expertness  of  an  experienced  huntsman;    for, 
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unheeding  the  danger,  he  rode  up  to  the  tremendous  animal,  which  was  defending  itself 
with  fury  against  the  dogs,  and  struck  him  with  his  boar-spear ;  yet,  as  the  horse  shyed 
from  the  boar,  the  blow  was  not  so  effectual  as  either  to  kill  or  disable  him.  No  effort 
could  prevail  on  the  horse  to  charge  a  second  time;  so  that  the  King,  dismounting, 
advanced  on  foot  against  the  furious  animal,  holding  naked  in  his  hand  one  of  those 
short,  sharp,  straight,  and  pointed  swords,  which  huntsmen  used  for  such  encounters. 
The  boar  instantly  quitted  the  dogs  to  rush  on  his  human  enemy,  while  the  King,  taking 
his  station,  and  posting  himself  firmly,  presented  the  sword,  with  the  purpose  of  aiming 
it  at  the  boar's  throat,  or  rather  chest,  within  the  collar-bone ;  in  which  case,  the  weight 
of  the  beast,  and  the  impetuosity  of  its  career,  would  have  served  to  accelerate  its  own 
destruction.  But,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  ground,  the  King's  foot  slipped,  just  as 
this  delicate  and  perilous  manoeuvre  ouglit  to  have  been  accomplished,  so  that  the  pdnt 
of  the  sword  encountering  the  cuirass  of  bristles  on  the  outside  of  the  creature's  shoulder, 
glanced  off  without  making  any  impression,  and  Louis  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  This  was 
so  far  fortunate  for  the  Monarch,  because  the  animal,  owing  to  the  King's  fall,  missed  his 
blow  in  his  turn,  and  in  passing  only  rent  with  his  tusk  the  King's  short  hunting-doak, 
instead  of  ripping  up  his  tliigli.  But  when,  after  running  a  little  a-head  in  the  fuiy  of 
his  course,  the  boar  turned  to  repeat  his  attack  on  the  King  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
rising,  the  life  of  Louis  was  in  imminent  danger.  At  this  critical  moment,  Quentin 
Durward,  who  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  chase  by  the  slowness  of  his  horse,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  Imd  luckily  distinguished  and  followed  the  blast  of  the  King's  horn,  rode 
uj),  and  transfixed  the  animal  with  his  spear. 

The  King,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  feet,  came  in  turn  to  Durward's 
assistance,  and  cut  the  animal's  throat  with  his  sword.  Before  speaking  a  word  to 
Quentin,  he  measured  the  huge  creature  not  only  by  paces,  but  even  by  feet — then 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  the  blood  from  his  hands — then  took  off  his  hunting- 
cap,  hung  it  on  a  busli,  and  devoutly  made  his  orisons  to  the  little  leaden  images  which 
it  contained— and  at  length,  looking  upon  Durward,  said  to  him,  "  Is  it  thou,  my  young 
Scot  ? — thou  hast  begun  thy  woodcraft  well,  and  Maitre  Pierre  owes  thee  as  good  enter- 
tainment as  he  gave  thee  at  the  Fleur-de-Lys  yonder. — ^Why  dost  thou  not  speak? 
Thou  hast  lost  thy  forwardness  and  fire,  methinks,  at  the  Court,  where  others  find  both." 

Quentin,  as  shrewd  a  ]^outli  as  ever  Scottish  breeze  breathed  caution  into,  had  imbibed 
more  awe  than  confidence  towards  his  dangerous  master,  and  was  far  too  wise  to  embrace 
the  perilous  permission  of  familiarity  which  he  seemed  thus  invited  to  use.  He  answered 
in  very  few  and  well  chosen  words,  that  if  he  ventured  to  address  his  Majesty  at  all,  it 
could  be  but  to  crave  pardon  for  the  rustic  boldness  with  which  he  had  conducted  liimself 
when  ignorant  of  his  high  rank. 

"  Tush  I  man,"  said  the  King ;  "  I  forgive  thy  sauciness  for  thy  spirit  and  shrewd- 
ness. I  admired  how  near  thou  didst  hit  upon  my  gossip  Tristan's  occupation.  You 
have  nearly  tasted  of  his  handiwork  since,  as  I  am  given  to  understand.  I  bid  thee 
beware  of  him ;  he  is  a  merchant  who  deals  in  rough  bracelets  and  tight  necklaces. 
Help  me  to  my  horse — I  like  thee,  and  will  do  thee  good.  Build  on  no  man's  favour  but 
mine — not  even  on  thine  uncle's  or  Lord  Crawford's — and  say  nothing  of  thy  timely  aid 
in  this  matter  of  the  l)oar ;  for  if  a  man  mokes  boast  that  he  has  served  a  King  in  such 
a  pinch,  he  must  take  the  braggart  humour  for  its  own  recompense." 

The  King  then  winded  his  horn,  which  brought  up  Dunois  and  several  attendants, 
whose  compliments  he  received  on  the  slaughter  of  such  a  noble  animal,  without  scrupling 
to  appropriate  a  much  greater  share  of  merit  than  actually  belonged  to  him;  for  he 
mentioned  Durward's  assistance  as  slightly  as  a  sportsman  of  rank,  who,  in  boasting  of  the 
number  of  birds  which  he  has  bagged,  does  not  always  dilate  upon  the  presence  and  assist- 
ance of  the  game-keeper.  He  then  ordered  Dunois  to  see  that  the  boar's  carcass  was 
sent  to  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Martin,  at  Tours,  to  mend  their  fare  on  holydays,  and 
that  they  might  renjember  the  King  in  their  private  devotions. 
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"  And,"  said  Louis,  "  who  hath  §een  hia  Eminence  my  Lord  Cardinal  ?  Methinks  it 
were  but  poor  courtesy,  and  cold  regard  to  Holy  Church,  to  leave  him  afoot  here  in  the 

**  Hay  it  please  you,  sir,"  said  Quentin,  when  he  saw  that  all  were  silent,  "  I  saw  his 
Lordship  the  Cardinal  accommodated  with  a  horse,  on  which  he  left  the  forest." 

"  Heaven  cares  for  its  own,"  replied  the  King.  "  Set  forward  to  the  Castle,  my  lords ; 
well  hunt  no  more  this  morning. — You,  Sir  Squire^"  addressing  Quentin,  "  reach  me  my 
wood-knife — it  has  dropt  from  the  sheath  beside  the  quarry  there.  Ride  on,  Dunoia — 
I  follow  instantly." 

Louis,  whose  lightest  motions  were  often  conducted  like  stratBgems,  thus  g^ed  an 
opportunity  to  ask  Quentin  privately,  "  My  bonny  Scot,  thou  hast  an  eye,  I  see — Canst 
thou  tell  tne  who  helped  the  Cardinal  to  a  palfrey  ? — Some  stranger,  I  suppose  ;  for,  as 
/  passed  without  stopping,  the  courtiers  would  likely  be  in  no  hunj  to  do  him  such  a 
timely  good  turn." 

"  I  saw  those  who  aided  his  Eminence  but  an  instant,  sire,"  said  Quentin  ;  "  it  was 
only  a  hasty  glance,  for  I  had  been  nnlnckily  thrown  out,  and  was  riding  fast,  to  be  in 
my  place ;  but  I  think  it  was  the  Ambassador  of  Burgundy  and  his  people." 

"  Ha !"  said  Louis. — "  Well,  be  it  so — Fraoce  will  match  them  yet," 

There  was  nothing  mca«  remarkable  happened,  and  the  King,  with  his  retinue, 
returned  to  the  Castle. 


\.;i:.^ 
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THE   SEXTIXEL. 


^UENTIN  had  haiilly  readied  his  little  cabin,  in  onler  to  make  some  new»- 
)  aary  clwnges  in  Ins  dress,  when  his  wiirtliy  relative  required  to  know  the 
li  lull  particiilnrd  of  nil  that  iiad  hcrallen  liini  at  fhi'  hunt. 

TIk-  yiiiitli,  who  could  not  ])el|)  thinking  that  hia  uncle'^  hand  was  probulily 
more  powerful  than  his  undorHtanding:,  took  care,  in  his  r(>)>ly,  to  leave  the  Kinf^  in  full 
possession  of  tlic  victoiy  wliieh  he  liad  seemed  desirous  to  appropriate.     Lc  Balntre's 
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reply  was  a  boast  of  how  much  better  he  himself  would  have  behaved  in  the  like 
circumstances,  and  it  was  mixed  with  a  gentle  censure  of  his  nephew's  slackness,  in  not 
making  in  to  the  King's  assistance,  when  he  might  be  in  imminent  peril.  The  youth 
had  prudence,  in  answer,  to  abstain  from  all  farther  vindication  of  his  own  conduct, 
except  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  woodcraft,  he  held  it  ungentle  to  interfere  with  the 
game  attacked  by  another  hunter,  unless  he  was  specially  called  upon  for  his  assistance. 
This  discussion  was  scarcely  ended,  when  oeoasion  was  afforded  Quentin  to  congratulate 
himself  for  observing  some  reserve  towards  his  kinsman.  A  low  tap  at  the  door 
announced  a  visiter — it  was  presently  opened,  and  Oliver  Dain,  or  Mauvais,  or  Diable, 
for  by  all  these  names  he  was  known,  entered  the  apartment. 

This  able  but  most  unprincipled  man  has  been  already  described,  in  so  far  as  his  exterior 
is  concerned.  The  aptest  resemblance  of  his  motions  and  manners  might  perhaps  be  to 
those  of  the  domestic  cat,  which,  while  couching  in  seeming  slumber,  or  gliding  through 
the  apartment  with  slow,  stealthy,  and  timid  steps,  is  now  engaged  in  watcliing  the  hole 
of  some  unfortunate  mouse,  now  in  rubbing  herself  with  apparent  confidence  and  fondness 
against  those  by  whom  she  desires  to  be  caressed,  and,  presently  after,  is  flying  upon 
her  prey,  or  scratching,  perhaps,  the  very  object  of  her  former  cajolements. 

He  entered  with  stooping  shoulders,  a  humble  and  modest  look,  and  threw  such  a 
degree  of  civility  into  his  address  to  the  Seignior  Balafre,  that  no  one  who  saw  the 
interview  could  have  ayoided  concluding  that  he  came  to  ask  a  boon  of  the  Scottish 
Archer.  He  congratulated  Lesly  on  the  excellent  conduct  of  his  young  kinsman  in  the 
chase  that  day,  which,  he  observed,  had  attracted  the  King's  particular  attention.  He 
here  paused  for  a  reply ;  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  save  just  when  once  or 
twice  they  stole  upwards  to  take  a  side  glance  at  Quentin,  heard  Balafre  observe,  "  That 
his  Majesty  had  been  unlucky  in  not  having  himself  by  his  side  instead  of  his  nephew,  as 
he  would  questionless  have  made  in,  and  speared  the  brute,  a  matter  which  he  under- 
stood Quentin  had  left  upon  his  Majesty's  royal  hands,  so  far  as  he  could  learn  the 
story.  But  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  his  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  while  he  lives,  to  mount  a  man 
of  my  inches  on  a  better  horse ;  for  how  could  my  great  hill  of  a  Flemish  di'ay -horse 
keep  up  with  his  Majesty's  Norman  runner  ?  I  am  sure  I  spurred  till  his  sides  were 
furrowed.    It  is  iD  considered.  Master  Oliver,  and  you  must  represent  it  to  his  Majesty." 

MjSLSter  Oliver  only  replied  to  this  observation  by  turning  towards  the  bold  bluff 
speaker  one  of  those  slow,  dubious  glances,  which,  accompanied  by  a  slight  motion  of 
the  hand,  and  a  gentle  depression  of  the  head  to  one  side,  may  be  either  interpreted  as 
a  mute  assent  to  what  is  said,  or  as  a  cautious  deprecation  of  farther  prosecution  of  the 
subject.  It  was  a  keener,  more  scrutinizing  glance,  which  he  bent  on  the  youth,  as 
he  said,  with  an  ambiguous  smile,  "  So,  young  man,  is  it  the  wont  of  Scotland  to 
suflTer  your  Princes  to  be  endangered  for  the  lack  of  aid,  Jin  such  emergencies  as  this  of 
to-day?" 

"  It  is  our  custom,"  answered  Quentin,  determined  to  throw  no  farther  light  on  the 
subjexjt,  "  not  to  encmnber  them  with  assistance  in  honourable  pastimes,  when  they  can 
aid  themselves  without  it.  We  hold  that  a  Prince  in  a  hunting-field  must  take  his 
chance  with  others,  and  that  he  comes  there  for  the  very  purpose.  What  were  wood- 
craft without  fatigue  and  without  danger?" 

"  You  hear  the  silly  boy,"  said  his  uncle  ;  "  that  is  always  the  way  with  him  ;  he  hath 
an  answer  or  a  reason  ready  to  be  rendered  to  every  one.  I  wonder  whence  he  hath 
caught  the  gift ;  I  never  could  give  a  reason  for  any  thing  I  have  ever  done  in  my  life, 
except  for  eating  when  I  was  a-hungry,  calling  the  muster-roll,  and  such  points  of  duty 
as  the  like." 

"  And  pray,  worthy  Seignior,"  said  the  royal  tonsor,  looking  at  him  from  under  his 
eyelids,  "  what  might  your  reason  be  for  calling  the  muster-roll  on  such  occasions  ?" 

"  Because  the  Captain  commanded  me,"  said  Le  Balafre.     "  By  Saint  Giles,  I  know 
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no  other  reason !     If  he  had  commanded  Tjrie  or  Cunningham,  thej  must  have  done 
the  same." 

''A  mast  military  final  cause!"  said  Oliver. — ''But,  Seignior  Le  Balafr^,  70U  will 
be  glad,  doubtless,  to  learn,  that  his  IVIi^je^sty  is  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  jour 
nephew's  conduct,  tliat  he  hatli  selected  him  to  execute  a  piece  of  duty  this  aflemoon." 

"  Selected  him  ?"  said  Balafr6  in  great  surprise; — "  Selected  ww,  I  suppose,  you  mean?" 

''  I  mean  precisely  as  I  speak,"  replied  the  barber,  in  a  mild  but  decided  tone ;  "  the 
King  hath  a  commission  with  wliich  to  intrust  your  nephew." 

"  Why,  wherefore,  and  for  what  reason  ?"  said  Balafre ;  "  Why  doth  he  cboose  the 
boy,  and  not  me  ?" 

'*  I  can  go  no  farther  back  than  your  own  ultimate  cause,  Seignior  Le  Balafr^ ;  such 
are  his  Mfycsty's  commands.  But,"  said  he,  ''  if  I  might  use  the  presumption  to  form 
a  conjecture,  it  may  be  his  Mjyesty  hath  work  to  do,  fitter  for  a  youth  like  your  nephew, 
than  for  an  exi)erienced  warrior  like  yourself.  Seignior  Balafr^. — Wherefore,  young 
gentleman,  get  your  weapons  and  follow  me.  Bring  with  you  a  harquebuss,  for  you 
are  to  mount  sentinel." 

"Sentinel!"  said  the  uncle — "Are  you  sure  you  are  right.  Master  Oliver?  The 
inner  guards  of  the  Castle  have  ever  been  moimted  by  those  only  who  have  (like  me) 
served  twelve  years  in  our  honourable  body." 

"  I  am  quite  certain  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure,"  said  Oliver,  "  and  must  no  longer 
delay  executing  it." 

"But,"  said  Le  Balafre,  "my  nephew  is  not  even  a  free  Archer,  being  only  an 
Esquire,  serving  under  my  lance." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Oliver,  "  the  King  sent  for  the  register  not  half  an  hour 
since,  and  enrolled  him  among  the  Guard. — Have  the  goodness  to  assist  to  put  your 
nephew  in  order  for  the  service." 

Balafr§,  who  had  no  ill-nature,  or  even  much  jealousy,  in  his  disposition,  hastily  set 
about  adjusting  his  nephew's  dress,  and  giving  him  directions  for  his  conduct  under 
arms,  but  was  unable  to  refrain  from  larding  them  with  interjections  of  surprise  at  such 
luck  chancing  to  fall  upon  the  young  man  so  early. 

"  It  had  never  taken  place  before  in  the  Scottish  Guard,"  he  said,  "  not  even  in  his 
own  instance.  But  doubtless  his  service  must  be  to  mount  guard  over  the  popiigays 
and  Indian  peacocks,  wliich  the  Venetian  ambassador  had  lately  presented  to  the  King 
— it  could  be  nothing  else ;  and  such  duty  being  only  fit  for  a  beardless  boy,"  (here  he 
twirled  his  own  grim  mustaches,)  "  he  was  glad  the  lot  had  fallen  on  his  fair  nephew." 

Quick,  and  sharp  of  wit,  as  well  as  ardent  in  fancy,  Quentin  saw  visions  of  higher 
importance  in  this  early  summons  to  the  royal  presence,  and  his  heart  beat  high  at  the 
anticipation  of  rising  into  speedy  distinction.  He  determined  carefully  to  watch  the 
manners  and  language  of  his  conductor,  which  he  suspected  must,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
be  interpreted  by  contraries,  as  soothsayers  are  said  to  discover  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  He  could  not  but  hug  himself  on  having  observed  strict  secrecy  on  the  events 
of  the  chase,  and  then  formed  a  resolution,  which,  for  so  young  a  person,  had  much 
prudence  in  it,  that  while  he  breathed  the  air  of  this  secluded  and  mysterious  Court, 
he  would  keep  his  thoughts  locked  in  bis  bosom,  and  his  tongue  under  the  most  careful 
regulation. 

His  equipment  was  soon  complete,  and,  with  liis  harquebuss  on  his  shoulder,  (for 
though  they  retained  the  name  of  Archers,  the  Scottish  Guard  very  early  substituted 
fire-arms  for  the  long  bow,  in  the  use  of  which  their  nation  never  excelled,)  he  followed 
Master  Oliver  out  of  the  barrack. 

His  uncle  looked  long  after  him,  with  a  countenance  in  which  wonder  was  blended 
with  curiosity ;  and  though  neither  <?nvy  nor  the  malignant  feelings  which  it  engenders, 
entered  into  his  honest  meditations,  tliere  was  yet  a  sense  of  wounded  or  diminished  self- 
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importance,  which  mingled  with  the  pleasure  excited  by  his  nephew's  favourable  com- 
mencement of  service. 

He  shook  his  head  gravely,  opened  a  privy  cupboard,  took  out  a  large  bottrine  of 
stout  old  wine,  shook  it  to  examine  how  low  the  contents  had  ebbed,  filled  and  drank  a 
hearty  cup ;  then  took  his  seat,  half  reclining,  on  the  great  oaken  settle,  and  having  once 
again  slowly  shaken  his  head,  received  so  much  apparent  benefit  from  the  oscillation, 
that,  like  the  toy  called  a  mandarin,  he  continued  the  motion  until  he  dropped  into  a 
slumber,  from  which  he  was  first  roused  by  the  signal  to  dinner. 

When  Quentin  Durward  left  his  uncle  to  these  sublime  meditations,  he  followed  his  con- 
ductor. Master  Oliver,  who,  without  crossing  any  of  the  principal  courts,  led  him,  partly 
through  private  passages  exposed  to  the  open  air,  but  chiefly  through  a  maze  of  stairs, 
vaults,  and  galleries,  communicating  with  each  other  by  secret  doors,  and  at  unexpected 
p<nnts,  into  a  large  and  spacious  latticed  gallery,  which,  from  its  breadth,  might  have 
been  almost  termed  a  hall,  hung  with  tapestry  more  ancient  than  beautiful,  and  with  a 
very  few  of  the  hard,  cold,  ghastly-looking  pictures,  belonging  to  the  first  dawn  of  the 
arts,  which  preceded  their  splendid  sunrise.  These  were  designed  to  represent  the 
Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  who  made  such  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  romantic  history 
of  France;  and  as  the  gigantic  form  of  the  celebrated  Orlando  constituted  the  most 
prominent  figure,  the  apartment  acquired  from  him  the  title  of  Roland's  Hall,  or  Roland's 
Gallery.* 

**  You  will  keep  watch  here,"  said  Oliver,  in  a  low  whisper,  as  if  the  hard  delineations 
of  monarchs  and  warriors  around  could  have  been  offended  at  the  elevation  of  his  voice, 
or  as  if  he  had  feared  to  awaken  the  echoes  that  lurked  among  the  groined  vaults  and 
Gk>thic  drop- work  on  the  ceiling  of  this  huge  and  dreary  apartment. 

**  What  are  the  orders  and  signs  of  my  watch  ?"  answered  Quentin,  in  the  same  sup- 
pressed tone. 

**  Is  your  harquebuss  loaded  ?  "  replied  Oliver,  without  answering  his  query. 

**  That,"  answered  Quentin,  "  is  soon  done ;"  and  proceeded  to  charge  his  weapon, 
and  to  light  the  slow-match,  (by  which  when  necessary  it  was  discharged,)  at  the 
embers  of  a  wood-fire,  which  was  expiring  in  the  huge  hall-chimney — a  chimney  itself  so 
large,  that  it  might  have  been  called  a  Gk)thic  closet  or  chapel  appertaining  to  the  hall. 

When  this  was  performed,  Oliver  told  him  that  he  was  ignorant  of  one  of  the  high 
privileges  of  his  own  corps,  which  only  received  orders  from  the  King  in  person,  or  the 
High  CJonstable  of  France,  in  lieu  of  their  own  oflicers.  "  You  are  placed  here  by  his 
Migesty's  command,  young  man,"  added  Oliver,  '*  and  you  will  not  be  long  here  without 
knowing  wherefore  you  are  summoned.  Meantime  your  walk  extends  along  this  gallery. 
You  are  permitted  to  stand  still  while  you  list,  but  on  no  account  to  sit  down,  or  quit 
your  weapon.  You  are  not  to  sing  aloud,  or  whistle,  upon  any  account ;  but  you  may, 
if  you  list,  mutter  some  of  the  church's  prayers,  or  what  else  you  list  that  has  no  offence 
in  it,  in  a  low  voice.     Farewell,  and  keep  good  watch." 

"  Grood  watch !"  thought  the  youthful  soldier  as  his  guide  stole  away  from  him  with 
that  noiseless  gliding  step  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  and  vanished  through  a  side-door 
behind  the  arras — "  Good  watch !  but  upon  whom,  and  against  whom  ? — for  what,  save 
bats  or  rats,  are  there  here  to  contend  with,  unless  these  grim  old  representatives  of 
humanity  should  start  into  life  for  the  disturbance  of  my  guard  ?  Well,  it  is  my  duty, 
I  suppose,  and  I  must  perform  it." 

With  the  vigorous  purpose  of  discharging  his  duty,  even  to  the  very  rigour,  he  tried 
to  while  away  the  time  with  some  of  the  pious  hymns  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
convent  in  which  he  had  found  shelter  after  the  death  of  his  father — allowing  in  his  own 
mind,  that,  but .  for  the  change  of  a  novice's  frock  for  the  rich  military  dress  which  he 

*  dMrlemagne,  I  rappote,  on  account  of  his  unsparing  rigour  to  the  Saxons,  and  other  heathens,  was  accounted  a  saint 
during  the  dark  ages;  and  Louis  XI.  as  one  of  his  sticcessors,  honoured  his  shrine  with  peculiar  ohservance. 
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nr»w  wore,  hisi  soldierly  walk  in  the  roval  gallery  of  France  resembled  greatly  those  of 
which  he  had  tired  excessively  in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  Aberbrothick. 

Presently,  as  if  to  convince  himself  he  now  belonged  not  to  the  cell  but  to  the  world, 
he  clianted  to  himself,  but  in  such  tone  as  not  to  exceed  the  license  given  to  him,  some 
of  the  ancient  rude  ballads  which  the  old  family  harper  had  taught  him,  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Danes  at  Aberlemno  and  Forres,  the  murder  of  King  Duffus  at  Forfar,  and  other 
pithy  sonnets  and  lays,  which  appi»rtained  to  the  history  of  his  distant  native  country, 
and  particukrly  of  the  district  to  which  he  belonged.  This  wore  away  a  considerable 
space  of  time,  and  it  was  now  more  tluin  two  hours  past  noon,  when  Quentin  was 
reminded  by  his  aj>petite,  that  the  good  fathers  of  Aberbrothick,  however  strict  in 
demanding  his  att(.*ndance  upon  the  hours  of  devotion,  were  no  less  punctual  in  sum- 
moning him  to  those  of  i-efection ;  whereas  here,  in  the  interior  of  a  royal  palace,  after 
a  morning  silent  in  exercise,  and  a  nuon  exhausteil  in  duty,  no  man  seemed  to  consider 
it  as  a  natural  consequence  that  he  must  be  impatient  for  his  dinner. 

There  are,  hrnvever,  charms  in  sweet  sounds  which  can  lull  to  rest  even  the  natural 
feelings  of  impatience,  by  which  Quentin  was  now  visitetl.  At  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  long  hall  or  gallerj-,  were  two  large  doors,  ornamented  with  heavy  arehitrave, 
probably  opening  into  different  suites  of  apartments,  to  which  the  gaUery  served  as  a 
medium  of  mutual  communication.  As  the  sentinel  directed  his  solitary  walk  betwixt 
these  two  entrances,  whicli  fonned  the  boundary  of  his  duty,  he  was  startled  by  a  strain 
of  music,  whicli  was  suddenly  waked  near  one  of  those  doors,  and  which,  at  least  in  his 
imagination,  was  a  combination  (»f  the  same  lute  and  voice  by  which  he  had  been 
enchanted  on  the  preceding  day.  All  the  dreams  of  yesterday  morning,  so  much 
weakened  by  tlio  agitating  circumstances  which  he  had  since  undergone,  again  rose 
more  vivid  from  tlieir  slumber,  and.  planted  on  the  spot  where  liis  ear  could  most  con- 
veniently drink  in  the  sounds,  Quentin  n^nained,  ^^-ith  his  harquebuss  shouldered,  his 
mouth  half  op<'n,  ear,  eye,  and  soul  directed  to  the  spot,  rather  the  picture  of  a  sentinel 
than  a  living  form, — without  any  other  idea,  than  that  of  catching,  if  possible,  each 
jjassing  sound  of  the  dulcet  nielmly. 

These  delightful  sounds  were  but  partially  heanl — ^they  languished,  lingered,  ceased 
entirely,  and  were  from  time  to  time  renewed  arter  uncertain  intervals.  But,  besides 
that  music,  like  beauty,  is  often  most  delightful,  or  at  least  most  interesting  to  the 
imagination,  when  its  diamis  are  but  partially  displayed,  and  the  imagination  is  left 
to  fill  up  what  is  from  distance  but  imperfectly  detailed  (Juentin  liad  matter  enough  to 
fill  up  his  reverie  during  tlie  intervals  i)f  fascination,  lie  could  not  doubt,  from  the 
report  of  his  uncle's  comrades,  and  the  scene  which  had  passed  in  the  presence-chamber 
that  morning,  that  the  syren  who  thus  delighted  his  ears,  was  not,  as  he  had  profanely 
supposed,  the  daughter  or  kinswoman  of  a  base  Cabaretier,  but  the  same  disguised  and 
distressed  Countess,  for  whose  cause  kings  and  princes  were  now  about  to  buckle  on 
armour,  and  put  lance  in  rest.  A  hundred  wild  dreams,  such  as  romantic  and  adventurous 
youth  readily  nourished  in  a  romantic  and  adventurous  age,  chased  from  his  eyes  the 
bodily  presentment  of  the  actual  scene,  and  substituted  their  own  bewildering  delusions, 
when  at  once,  and  nuh'ly,  they  were  banish<Ml  hy  a  roiigh  grasp  laid  upon  his  weapon, 
and  a  harsh  voice  winch  exclaimed,  close  to  his  ear,  "  Ila!  PasqticS'dieu^  Sir  Squire, 
methinks  3'ou  keep  sleepy  ward  here  I " 

The  voice  was  the  tuneless,  yet  impressive  and  ironical  tone  of  Maitre  Pierre,  and 
Quentin,  sudderdy  recalled  to  himself,  saw,  with  shame  and  fear,  that  he  had,  in  his 
reverie,  permitted  Louis  himself— entering  probably  by  some  secret  door,  and  gliding 
along  by  the  wall,  or  beliind  tlic  tapestry— to  aj)proach  him  so  nearly,  as  almost  to 
master  his  weapon. 

The  fii-st  impulse  of  his  surprise  was  to  free  his  harquebuss  by  a  violent  exertion, 
which  made  the  King  stagger  backward  into  tlie  hall.     His  next  apprehension  was,  that 
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in  obeying  the  animal  instinct,  as  it  may  be  termed,  which  prompts  a  brave  man  to  resist 
an  attempt  to  disarm  him,  he  had  aggravated,  by  a  personal  stmggle  with  the  King,  the 
displeasore  produced  by  the  negligence  with  which  he  had  performed  Iiis  duty  upon 
guard ;  and,  under  this  impression,  he  recovered  his  liarquebuss  without  almost  knowing 
what  he  did,  and,  having  again  shouldered  it,  stood  motionless  before  the  Monarch,  whom 
he  had  reason  to  conclude  he  had  mortally  offended. 

Louis,  whose  tyrannical  disposition  was  less  founded  on  natural  ferocity  or  cruelty  of 
temper,  than  on  cold-blooded  policy  and  jealous  suspicion,  had,  nevertheless,  a  share  of 
that  caustic  severity  which  would  have  made  him  a  despot  in  private  conversation,  and 
always  seemed  to  eiyoy  the  pain  which  he  inflicted  on  occasions  like  the  present.  But 
he  did  not  push  his  triumph  far,  and  contented  himself  with  saying, — "  Thy  service  of 
the  morning  hath  already  overpaid  some  negligence  in  so  young  a  soldier — Hast  thou 
dined?'' 

Quentin,  who  rather  looked  to  be  sent  to  the  Provost- Marshal,  than  greeted  with  such 
a  compliment,  answered  humbly  in  the  negative. 

"  Poor  lad,"  said  Louis,  in  a  softer  tone  than  he  usually  spoke  in,  "  hunger  hath  made 
him  drowsy. — I  know  thine  appetite  is  a  wolf,"  he  continued ;  "  and  I  will  save  thee 
from  one  wild  beast  as  thou  didst  me  from  another ; — thou  hast  been  prudent  too  in  that 
matter,  and  I  thank  thee  for  it — Canst  thou  yet  hold  out  an  hour  without  food  ?" 
**  Four-and-twenty,  Sire,"  replied  Durward,  "  or  I  were  no  true  Scot" 
**  I  would  not  for  another  kingdom  be  the  pasty  which  should  encounter  thee  after 
such  a  vigil,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  the  question  now  is,  not  of  thy  dinner,  but  of  my 
own.  I  admit  to  my  table  this  day,  and  in  strict  privacy,  the  Cardinal  Balue  and  this 
Burgondian — this  Count  de  Cr^vecoeur,  and  something  may  chance — ^the  devil  is  most 
busy  when  foes  meet  on  terms  of  truce." 

He  stopped,  and  remained  silent,  with  a  deep  and  gloomy  look.  As  the  King  was  in 
no  haste  to  proceed,  Quentin  at  length  ventured  to  ask  what  his  duty  was  to  be  in  these 
circumstances. 

To  keep  watch  at  the  beauffet,  with  thy  loaded  weapon,"  said  Louis ;  "  and  if  there 
is  treason,  to  shoot  the  traitor  dead." 

Treason,  Sire!  and  in  this  guarded  castle!"  exclaimed  Durward. 
You  think  it  impossible,"  said  the  King,  not  offended,  it  would  seem,  by  his  frankness; 
but  our  history  has  shewn  that  treason  can  creep  into  an  auger-hole. — Treason  excluded 
by  guards !  Oh,  thou  silly  boy ! — quis  custodiat  ipsos  custodes — who  shall  exclude  the 
treason  of  those  very  warders?" 

Their  Scottish  honour,"  answered  Durward,  boldly. 

True;  most  right — thou  pleasest  me,"  said  the  King,  cheerfully;  "the  Scottish 
honour  was  ever  true,  and  I  trust  it  accordingly.  But  treason!" — Here  he  relapsed  into 
his  former  gloomy  mood,  and  traversed  the  apartment  with  unequal  steps — "  She  sits  at 
OUT  feasts,  she  sparkles  in  our  bowls,  she  wears  the  beard  of  our  counsellors^  the  smiles 
of  our  courtiers,  the  crazy  laugh  of  our  jesters — above  all,  she  lies  hid  under  the  friendly 
air  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  Louis  of  Orleans  trusted  John  of  Burgundy — he  was 
murdered  in  the  Rue  Barbette.  John  of  Burgundy  trusted  the  faction  of  Orleans — he 
was  murdered  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau. — I  will  trust  no  one — no  one.  Hark  ye ; 
I  will  keep  my  eye  on  that  insolent  Count ;  ay,  and  on  the  Churchman  too,  whom  I  hold 
not  too  faithfuL  When  I  say,  Ecosse,  en  avant,*  shoot  Crevecoeur  dead  on  the  spot." 
It  is  my  duty,"  said  Quentin,  "  your  Majesty's  life  being  endangered." 
Certainly — I  mean  it  no  otherwise,"  said  the  King. — "  What  should  I  get  by  slaying 
this  insolent  soldier? — ^Were  it  the  Constable  Saint  Paul  indeed" — Here  he  paused,  as  if 
he  thought  he  had  said  a  word  too  much,  but  resimied,  laughing,  "  There's  our  brother- 

*  Forward,  Scotland. 
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in-law,  James  of  Scotland — ^your  own  James,  Quentin — ^poniarded  the  Douglas  when  on 
a  hospitable  visit,  within  his  own  royal  caj*tle  of  Skirling." 

"  Of  Stirling,"  said  Quentin,  "  and  so  please  your  highness. — It  was  a  deed  of  which 
came  little  good." 

"  Stirling  call  you  the  castle  ?"  said  the  King,  overlooking  the  latter  part  of  Qaentin's 
speech — "  Well,  let  it  be  Stirling — the  name  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  But  I  meditate 
no  injury  to  these  men — none — It  would  serve  me  nothing.  They  may  not  purpose 
equally  fair  by  me — I  rely  on  thy  harquebuss." 

"  I  shall  be  prompt  at  the  signal,"  said  Quentin ;  "  but  yet ^ 

"  You  hesitate,"  said  tlie  King.  "  Speak  out — I  give  thee  full  leave.  From  such  as 
thou  art,  hints  may  be  caught  that  are  right  valuable." 

"  I  would  only  presume  to  say,"  replied  Quentin,  "  that  your  Majesty  having  occasion 
to  distrust  this  Burgundian,  I  marvel  that  you  suffer  him  to  approach  so  near  jour  person, 
and  that  in  privacy." 

"  Oh,  content  you,  Sir  Squire,"  said  the  King.  "  There  are  some  dangersy  which, 
when  they  are  braved,  disappear,  and  which  yet,  when  there  is  an  obvious  and  apparent 
dread  of  them  displayed,  become  certain  and  inevitable.  When  I  walk  boldly  up  to 
a  surly  mastiff,  and  caress  him,  it  is  ten  to  one  I  soothe  him  to  good  temper ;  if  I  shew 
fear  of  him,  he  flies  on  me  and  rends  me.  I  will  be  thus  far  frank  with  thee — It 
concerns  me  nearly  that  this  man  returns  not  to  his  headlong  master  in  a  resentful 
humour.  I  run  my  risk,  therefore.  I  have  never  shunned  to  expose  my  life  for  the 
weal  of  my  kingdom. — Follow  me." 

Louis  led  his  young  Life-guards-man,  for  whom  he  seemed  to  have  taken  a  special 
favour,  through  the  side-door  by  which  he  had  himself  entered,  saying,  as  he  shewed 
it  him,  "  lie  who  would  thrive  at  Court  must  know  the  private  wickets  and  concealed 
staircases — ay,  and  the  traps  and  pitfals  of  the  palace,  as  well  as  the  principal  entrances, 
folding-doors,  and  portals." 

After  several  turns  and  passages,  the  King  entered  a  small  vaulted  room,  where  a  table 
w^as  prepared  for  dinner  with  three  covers.  The  whole  furniture  and  arrangements  of 
the  room  were  plain  almost  to  meanness.  A  beauffet,  or  folding  and  movable  cupboard, 
held  a  few  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  was  the  only  article  in  the  chamber  which 
had,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tlie  appearance  of  royalty.  Behind  this  cupboard,  and  com- 
pletely hidden  by  it,  was  the  post  which  Louis  assigned  to  Quentin  Duiward ;  and  after 
having  ascertained,  by  going  to  different  parts  of  the  room,  that  he  was  invisible  from  all 
quarters,  he  gave  him  his  last  charge — "  llemember  the  word,  Ecossej  en  avant;  and  so 
soon  as  ever  I  utter  these  sounds,  throw  down  the  screen — spare  not  for  cup  or  goblet, 
and  be  sure  thou  take  good  aim  at  Crevecocur — If  thy  piece  fail,  ding  to  him,  and  use 
thy  knife — Oliver  and  I  can  deal  with  the  Cardinal." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  wliistled  aloud,  and  sununoned  into  the  apartment  Oliver,  who 
was  premier-valet  of  the  chamber  as  well  as  barber,  and  who,  in  fact,  performed  all  offices 
immediately  connected  with  the  King's  person,  and  who  now  appeared,  attended  by  two 
old  men,  who  were  the  only  assistants  or  waiters  at  tlie  royal  table.  So  soon  as  the  King 
had  taken  his  place,  tlie  visiters  were  admitted ;  and  Quentin,  though  himself  unseen,  was 
so  situated  as  to  remark  all  the  particulars  of  tlie  interview. 

The  King  welcomed  his  visiters  with  a  degree  of  cordiality,  which  Quentin  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  reconcile  with  the  directions  which  he  had  previously  received,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  he  stood  behind  the  beauffet  with  his  deadly  weapon  in  readiness. 
Not  only  did  Louis  appear  totally  free  from  apprehension  of  any  kind,  but  one  would  have 
supposed  that  those  visiters  whom  he  had  done  the  high  honour  to  admit  to  his  table, 
were  the  very  persons  in  whom  he  could  most  unreservedly  confide,  and  whom  he  was 
most  willing  to  honour.  Nothing  could  be  more  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
courteous,  than  his  demeanour.     AMiile  all  around  him,  including  even  his  own  dress, 
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was  far  beneath  the  splendour  which  the  petty  princes  of  the  kingdom  displayed  in  their 
festivities,  his  own  language  and  manners  were  those  of  a  mighty  Sovereign  in  his  most 
condescending  mood.  Quentin  was  tempted  to  suppose,  either  that  the  whole  of  his 
previous  conversation  with  Louis  had  been  a  dream,  or  that  the  dutiful  demeanour  of 
the  Cardinal,  and  the  frank,  open,  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  Burgundian  noble,  had 
entirely  erased  the  King's  suspicion. 

But  whilst  the  guests,  in  obedience  to  the  King,  were  in  the  act  of  placing  themselves 
at  the  table,  his  M^esty  darted  one  keen  glance  on  them,  and  then  instantly  directed  liis 
look  to  Quentin's  post  This  was  done  in  an  instant ;  but  the  glance  conveyed  so  much 
doubt  and  hatred  towards  his  guests,  such  a  peremptory  injunction  on  Quentin  to  be 
watchful  in  attendance,  and  prompt  in  execution,  that  no  room  was  left  for  doubting  that 
the  sentiments  of  Louis  continued  unaltered,  and  his  apprehensions  unabated.  He  was, 
therefore,  more  than  ever  astonished  at  the  deep  veil  under  which  that  Monarch  was  able 
to  conceal  the  movements  of  his  jealous  disposition. 

Appearing  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  language  wliich  Crevecceur  had  held  towards 
him  in  the  face  of  his  Court,  the  King  conversed  with  him  of  old  times,  of  events  wliich 
had  occurred  during  his  own  exile  in  the  territories  of  Burgundy,  and  inquired  respecting 
all  the  nobles  with  whom  he  had  been  then  familiar,  as  if  that  period  had  indeed  been 
the  happiest  of  his  life,  and  as  if  he  retained  towards  all  who  had  contributed  to  soften 
the  term  of  his  exile,  the  kindest  and  most  grateful  sentiments. 

*'  To  an  ambassador  of  another  nation,"  he  said,  '^  I  would  have  thrown  something  of 
state  into  our  reception ;  but  to  an  old  friend,  who  often  shared  my  board  at  the  Castle 
of  Grenappes,*  I  wished  to  shew  myself  as  I  love  best  to  live,  old  Louis  of  Valois,  as 
simple  and  plain  as  any  of  his  Parisian  hadauds»  But  I  directed  them  to  make  some 
better  cheer  than  ordinary  for  you.  Sir  Count,  for  I  know  your  Burgundian  proverb, 
*  Afieux  vault  bon  repas  que  hel  habit ;^  and  therefore  I  bid  them  have  some  care  of  our 
table.  For  our  wine,  you  know  well  it  is  the  subject  of  an  old  emulation  betwixt  France 
and  Burgundy,  which  we  will  presently  reconcile ;  for  I  will  drink  to  you  in  Burgundy, 
and  you.  Sir  Count,  shall  pledge  me  in  Champagne. — Here,  Oliver,  let  me  have  a  cup  of 
Via  d^Auxerre;^  and  he  hummed  gaily  a  song  then  well  known — 

"  Auxerre  est  U  boUton  de»  RoU." 

**  Here,  Sir  Count,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Duke  of  Burgundy,  our  kind  and 
loving  cousin. — Oliver,  replenish  yon  golden  cup  with  Vin  de  Rheims^  and  give  it  to 
the  count  on  your  knee — he  represents  our  loving  brother. — My  Lord  Cardinal,  we  will 
oarself  fUl  your  cup." 

"  You  have  already.  Sire,  even  to  overflowing,"  said  the  Cardinal,  with  the  lowly 
mien  of  a  favourite  towards  an  indulgent  master. 

"  Because  we  know  that  your  Eminence  can  carry  it  with  a  steady  hand,"  said  Louis. 
"But  which  side  do  you  espouse  in  the  great  controversy — Sillery  or  Auxerre— France 
or  Burgundy?" 

"  I  will  stand  neutral.  Sire,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  and  replenish  my  cup  with  Auvemat." 

"  A  neutral  has  a  perilous  part  to  sustain,"  said  the  King ;  but  as  he  observed  the 
Cardinal  colour  somewhat,  he  glided  from  the  subject,  and  added,  "  But  you  prefer  the 
Auvemat,  because  it  is  so  noble  a  wine  it  endures  not  water. — You,  Sir  Count,  hesitate 
to  empty  your  cup.     I  trust  you  have  found  no  national  bitterness  at  the  bottom." 

"  I  would,  Sire,"  said  the  Count  de  Crevecoeur,  "  that  all  national  quarrels  could  be 
as  pleasantly  ended  as  the  rivalry  betwixt  our  vineyards." 

"  With  time.  Sir  Count,"  answered  the  King,  "  with  time, — such  time  as  you  have 
taken  to  your  draught  of  Champagne. — And  now  that  it  is  finished,  favour  me  by  putting 

*  During  his  residence  in  Burgundy,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  Genappes  was  the  usual  abode  of  Louis.    This  period  of 
eaJle  u  often  alluded  to  in  the  novel. 
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the  goblet  in  your  bosom,  and  keeping  it  as  a  pledge  of  our  regard.  It  is  not  to  every 
one  that  we  would  part  with  it.  It  belonged  of  yore  to  that  terror  of  France,  Henry  V. 
of  England,  and  was  taken  when  Rouen  was  reduced,  and  those  islanders  expelled  from 
Normandy  by  the  joint  arms  of  France  and  Burgundy.  It  cannot  be  better  bestowed 
than  on  a  noble  and  valiant  Burgundian,  who  well  knows  that  on  the  union  of  these  two 
nations  depends  the  continuance  of  the  freedom  of  the  continent  from  the  English  yoke." 

The  Count  made  a  suitable  answer,  and  Louis  gave  unrestrained  way  to  the  satirical 
gaiety  of  disposition  which  sometimes  enlivened  the  darker  shades  of  his  character. 
Leading,  of  course,  the  conversation,  his  remarks,  always  shrewd  and  caustic,  and  often 
actually  witty,  were  seldom  good-natured,  and  the  anecdotes  with  which  he  illustrated 
them  were  often  more  humorous  than  delicate ;  but  in  no  one  word,  syllable,  or  letter, 
did  he  betray  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who,  apprehensive  of  assassination,  hath  in  his 
apartment  an  armed  soldier,  with  his  piece  loaded,  in  order  to  prevent  or  anticipate  an 
attack  on  his  person. 

The  Count  of  Crevecoeur  gave  frankly  into  the  King's  humour ;  while  the  smooth 
churchman  laughed  at  every  jest,  and  enhanced  every  ludicrous  idea,  without  exhibiting 
any  shame  at  expressions  which  made  the  rustic  young  Scot  blush  even  in  his  place  of 
concealment.*  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  tables  were  drawn ;  and  the  King, 
taking  courteous  leave  of  his  guests,  gave  the  signal  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  alone. 

So  soon  as  all,  even  Oliver,  had  retired,  he  called  Quentin  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment ;  but  with  a  voice  so  faint,  that  the  youth  could  scarce  believe  it  to  be  the  same 
which  had  so  lately  given  animation  to  the  jest,  and  zest  to  the  tale.  As  he  approached, 
he  saw  an  equal  change  in  his  countenance.  The  light  of  assumed  vivacity  had  left  the 
King's  eyes,  the  smile  had  deserted  his  face,  and  he  exhibited  all  the  fatigue  of  a  cele- 
brated actor,  when  he  has  finished  the  exhausting  representation  of  some  favourite 
character,  in  wliich,  while  upon  the  stage,  he  had  displayed  the  utmost  vivacity. 

"  Thy  watch  is  not  yet  over,"  said  he  to  Quentin — "  refresh  thyself  for  an  instant — 
yonder  table  affords  the  means— I  will  then  instinct  thee  in  thy  farther  duty.  Mean- 
while, it  is  ill  talking  between  a  full  man  and  a  fasting." 

He  tlirew  himself  back  on  liis  seat,  covered  his  brow  with  his  hand,  and  was  silent. 

*  The  nature  of  Louis  Xltli's  coarse  humour  may  be  guessed  at  by  those  who  have  perused  the  "  Cent  Nourelles  NouTcUev," 
which  arc  grosser  tlian  most  similar  collections  of  the  age. 
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^ci  OTJIS  the  Xlth  of  France,  though  the  sovereign  in  Europe  who  was  foiidest 
j  and  moBt  jealous  of  power,  desired  only  its  substantial  et^joyment;  and 
A  though  he  knew  well  enough,  and  at  times  exacted  strictly,  tlie  observances 
;  to  his  rank,  was  in  general  singularly  careless  of  show- 
In  a  prince  of  sounder  moral  qualities,  the  familiarity  with  which  he  invited  subjects 
to  Ws  board — nay,  occasionally  sat  at  theirs — must  have  been  highly  popular ;  and  even 
such  as  he  was,  the  King's  homeliness  of  manners  atoned  for  many  of  his  vices  with  that 
class  of  his  sutgecta  who  were  not  particularly  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  his 
suspicion  and  jealousy.  The  tier»  ttat,  or  commons  of  France,  who  rose  to  more 
opulence  and  consequence  under  the  reign  of  this  sagacious  Prince,  respected  his  person, 
though  they  loved  him  not ;  and  it  was  resting  on  their  support  that  lie  was  enabled  to 
make  his  party  good  against  the  hatred  of  the  nobles,  who  conceived  that  he  diminished 
the  honour  of  the  French  crown,  and  obscured  their  own  splendid  privileges,  by  that 
very  neglect  of  form  which  gratified  the  citizens  and  commons. 

With  patience,  which  most  other  princes  would  have  considered  as  degrading,  and  not 
without  a  senae  of  amusement,  the  Monarch  of  France  waited  till  his  Life-guards-man 
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had  satisfied  the  keenness  of  a  youthful  appetite.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Quentin  had  too  much  sense  and  prudence  to  put  the  royal  patience  to  a  long  or  tedious 
proof;  and  indeed  he  was  repeatedly  desirous  to  break  off  his  repast  ere  Louis  would 
permit  liim.  "  I  sec  it  in  thine  eye,"  he  said,  good-naturedly,  "  that  thy  courage  is  not 
half  abated.  Go  on— G(k1  and  Saint  Dennis  I — charge  again.  I  tell  thee  that  meat  and 
mass"  (crossing  himself)  "never  hindered  the  work  of  a  good  Christian  man.  Take  a 
cup  of  wine;  but  mind  tliou  be  cautious  of  the  wine-pot — it  is  the  vice  of  thy  countrymen 
as  well  as  of  the  Englisli,  who  lacking  that  folly,  are  the  choicest  soldiers  ever  wore 
armour.     And  now  wash  speedily — forget  not  thy  hinedicitey  and  follow  me.** 

Quentin  obeyed,  and,  conducted  by  a  diiTcrent,  but  as  maze-like  an  approach  as  he 
had  formerly  parsed,  he  followed  Louis  into  the  Hall  of  Roland. 

"  Take  notice,"  said  the  King,  imperatively,  "  thou  hast  never  left  this  jxwt — ^let  that 
be  thine  answer  to  tliy  kinsman  and  comrades — and,  hark  thee,  to  bind  the  recollection 
on  thy  memory,  I  give  tliee  this  gold  chain,"  (flinging  on  his  arm  one  of  considerable 
value.)  "  If  I  go  not  brave  myself,  those  whom  1  trust  have  ever  the  means  to  ruffle  it 
with  the  best.  But,  when  such  chains  as  tliese  bind  not  the  tongue  from  wagging  too 
freely,  my  gossij),  L'llennite,  hath  an  amulet  for  the  throat,  which  never  fails  to  work 
a  certain  cure.  And  now  attend. — No  man,  save  Oliver  or  I  myself,  enters  here  this 
evening ;  but  ladies  will  come  hither,  perhaps  from  the  one  extremity  of  the  hall, 
perhaj)s  from  the  other,  perha])s  one  from  each.  You  may  answer  if  they  address  yon, 
but,  being  on  duty,  your  answer  must  be  brief;  and  you  must  neither  address  them  in 
your  turn,  nor  engage  in  any  jjrolonged  discourse.  But  hearken  to  what  they  say. 
Thine  ears  as  well  as  thy  hands  are  mine — I  have  bought  thee,  body  and  souL  There- 
fore, if  thou  hearest  aught  of  their  ctmversation,  thou  must  retain  it  in  memory  until  it 
is  communicated  to  me,  and  tlien  forget  it.  And,  now  I  think  better  on  it,  it  will  be 
best  that  thou  pass  for  a  Scottish  recruit^  who  hath  come  straight  down  from  his 
mountains,  and  hath  not  yet  acquired  our  most  Christian  language. — Right. — So^  if  they 
speak  to  thee,  thou  wilt  not  answer — this  will  free  you  from  embarrassment,  and  lead 
them  to  converse  without  regard  to  your  presence.  You  understand  me. — FarewelL 
Be  wary,  and  thou  hast  a  friend." 

The  King  had  scarc(»  spoken  these  words  ere  he  disappeared  behind  the  arras,  leaving 
Quentin  to  meditate  on  wliat  he  had  seen  and  heard.  The  youth  was  in  one  of  those 
situations  from  which  it  is  j>leasanter  to  look  forward  than  to  look  back ;  for  the 
reflection  that  lie  had  been  planted  like  a  marksman  in  a  thicket  who  watches  for  a  stag, 
to  take  the  life  of  the  noble  Count  of  Crevecoeur,  had  in  it  notliing  ennobling.  It  was 
very  true,  that  the  King's  mea^^ures  seemed  on  this  occasion  merely  cautionary  and 
defensive ;  but  how  did  the  youth  know  but  he  might  be  soon  commanded  on  some 
offensive  operation  of  the  same  kind  ?  This  would  be  an  unpleasant  crisis,  since  it  was 
plain,  from  the  character  of  his  master,  that  there  would  be  destruction  in  refusing, 
while  his  honour  told  him  there  would  be  disgrace  in  complying.  He  turned  his 
thoughts  from  this  subject  of  reflection,  with  the  sage  consolation  so  often  adopted  by 
yoMih  when  prospective  dangers  intrude  themselves  on  their  mind,  that  it  was  time 
enough  to  think  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  emergence  actually  arrived,  and  that 
sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof. 

Quentin  made  use  of  this  sedative  reflection  the  more  easily,  that  the  last  commands 
of  the  King  had  given  him  something  more  agr<»eable  to  think  of  than  his  own  condition. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lute  was  certainly  one  of  those  to  whom  his  attention  was  to  be 
dedicated ;  and  well  in  his  mind  did  he  promise  to  obey  one  part  of  the  King's  mandate, 
and  listen  with  diligence  to  every  word  that  might  drop  from  her  lips,  that  he  might 
know  if  the  magic  of  her  conversation  equalled  that  of  her  music.  But  with  as  much 
sincerity  did  he  swear  to  himself,  that  no  part  of  her  discourse  should  be  reported  by 
him  to  the  King,  which  might  affect  the  fair  speaker  otherwise  than  favourably. 
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Meantime,  there  was  no  fear  of  his  again  slumbering  on  his  post.  Each  passing 
breath  of  wind,  which,  finding  its  way  through  the  open  lattice,  waved  the  old  arras, 
sounded  like  the  approach  of  the  fair  object  of  his  expectation.  He  felt,  in  short,  all 
that  mysterious  anxiety,  and  eagerness  of  expectation,  which  is  always  the  companion  of 
love,  and  sometimes  hath  a  considerable  share  in  creating  it. 

At  length,  a  door  actually  creaked  and  jingled,  (for  the  doors  even  of  palaces  did  not 
in  the  fifteenth  century  turn  on  their  hinges  so  noiseless  as  ours ;)  but,  alas !  it  was  not 
at  that  end  of  the  hall  from  which  the  lute  bad  been  heard.  It  opened,  however,  and  a 
female  figure  entered,  followed  by  two  others,  whom  she  directed  by  a  sign  to  remain 
without,  while  she  herself  came  forward  into  the  hall.  By  her  imperfect  and  unequal 
gait,  which  shewed  to  peculiar  disadvantage  as  she  traversed  this  long  galleiy,  Quentin  at 
once  recognized  the  Princess  Joan,  and,  with  the  respect  which  became  his  situation,  drew 
hintself  up  in  a  fitting  attitude  of  silent  vigilance,  and  lowered  his  weapon  to  her  as  she 
passed.  She  acknowledged  the  courtesy  by  a  gracious  inclination  of  her  head,  and  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  countenance  more  distinctly  than  he  had  in  the  morning. 

There  was  little  in  the  features  of  this  ill-fated  Princess  to  atone  for  the  misfortune 
of  her  shape  and  gait.  Her  face  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  disagreeable  in  itself,  though 
destitute  of  beauty ;  and  there  was  a  meek  expression  of  suffering  patience  in  her  large 
blue  eyes,  which  were  commonly  fixed  upon  the  ground.  But  besides  that  she  was 
extremely  pallid  in  complexion,  her  skin  had  the  yellowish  discoloured  tinge  which 
accompanies  habitual  bad  health ;  and  though  her  teeth  were  white  and  regular,  her 
lips  were  thin  and  pale.  The  Princess  had  a  profusion  of  flaxen  hair,  but  it  was  so 
light-coloured,  as  to  be  almost  of  a  bluish  tinge ;  and  her  tire-woman,  who  doubtless 
considered  the  luxiuiance  of  her  mistress's  tresses  as  a  beauty,  had  not  greatly  improved 
matters,  by  arranging  them  in  curls  around  her  pale  countenance,  to  which  they  added 
an  expression  almost  corpse-like  and  unearthly.  To  make  matters  still  worse,  she  had 
chosen  a  vest  or  cymar  of  a  pale  green  silk,  which  gave  her,  on  the  whole,  a  ghastly  and 
even  spectral  appearance. 

Wliile  Quentin  followed  this  singular  apparition  with  eyes  in  which  curiosity  was 
blended  with  compassion,  for  every  look  and  motion  of  the  Princess  seemed  to  call  for 
the  latter  feeling,  two  ladies  entered  from  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment. 

One  of  these  was  the  young  person,  who,  upon  Louis's  summons,  had  served  him  with 
fruit,  while  Quentin  made  his  memorable  breakfast  at  the  Fleur-de-Lys.  Invested  now 
with  all  the  mysterious  dignity  belonging  to  the  njrmph  of  the  veil  and  lute,  and  proved, 
besides,  (at  least  in  Quentin's  estimation,)  to  be  the  high-bom  heiress  of  a  rich  earldom, 
her  beauty  made  ten  times  the  impression  upon  him  which  it  had  done  when  he  beheld 
in  her  one  whom  he  deemed  the  daughter  of  a  paltry  innkeeper,  in  attendance  upon  a 
rich  and  humorous  old  burgher.  He  now  wondered  what  fascination  could  ever  have 
concealed  from  him  her  real  character.  Yet  her  dress  was  nearly  as  simple  as  before, 
being  a  suit  of  deep  mourning,  without  any  ornaments.  Her  head-dress  was  but  a  veil 
of  crape,  which  was  entirely  thrown  back,  so  as  to  leave  her  face  uncovered ;  and  it  was 
only  Quentin's  knowledge  of  her  actual  rank,  which  gave  in  his  estimation  new  elegance 
to  her  beautiful  shape,  a  dignity  to  her  step  which  had  before  remained  unnoticed,  and 
to  her  regular  features,  brilliant  complexion,  and  dazzling  eyes,  an  air  of  conscious 
nobleness,  that  enhanced  their  beauty. 

Had  death  been  the  penalty,  Durward  must  needs  have  rendered  to  this  beauty  and 
her  companion  the  same  homage  which  he  had  just  paid  to  the  royalty  of  the  Princess. 
They  received  it  as  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  deference  of  inferiors,  and 
returned  it  with  courtesy ;  but  he  thought — perhaps  it  was  but  a  youthful  vision — that 
the  young  lady  coloured  slightly,  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  embarrassed, 
though  in  a  trifling  degree,  as  she  returned  his  military  salutation.  This  must  have  been 
owing  to  her  recollection  of  the  audacious  stranger  in  the  neighbouring  turret  at  the 
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Fleur-dc-Lys ;  but  did  that  discomposure  express  displeasure  ?  This  question  he  had  no 
means  to  determine. 

The  companion  of  the  youthful  Countess^  dressed  like  herself  simply,  and  in  deep 
mourning,  was  at  the  age  when  women  are  apt  to  cling  most  closely  to  that  reputation 
for  beauty  which  has  for  years  been  diminishing.  She  had  still  remains  enough  to  shew 
what  the  power  of  her  charms  must  once  have  been,  and,  remembering  past  triumphs^  it 
was  evident  from  her  manner  that  she  had  not  relinquished  the  pretensions  to  future 
conquests.  She  was  tall  and  graceful,  though  somewhat  haughty  in  her  deportment, 
and  returned  the  salute  of  Quentin  with  a  smile  of  gracious  condescension,  whispering, 
the  next  instant,  something  into  her  companion's  ear,  who  turned  towards  the  soldier, 
as  if  to  comply  with  some  hint  from  the  elder  lady,  but  answered,  nevertheless,  without 
raising  her  eyes.  Quentin  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  observation  called  on  the 
young  lady  to  notice  his  own  good  mien ;  and  he  was  (I  do  not  know  why)  pleased  with 
the  idea,  that  the  party  referred  to  did  not  choose  to  look  at  him,  in  order  to  verify  with 
her  own  eyes  the  truth  of  the  observation.  Probably  he  thought  there  was  already  a 
sort  of  mysterious  connection  beginning  to  exist  between  them,  which  gave  importance 
to  the  slightest  trifle. 

This  reflection  was  momentary,  for  he  was  instantly  wrapped  up  in  attention  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Princess  Joan  with  these  stranger  ladies.  She  had  stood  still  upon  their 
entrance,  in  order  to  receive  them,  conscious,  perhaps,  that  motion  did  not  become  her 
well;  and  as  she  was  somewhat  embarrassed  iu  receiving  and  repaying  their  compli- 
ments, the  elder  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  party  whom  she  addressed,  was 
led  to  pay  her  salutation  in  a  manner,  rather  as  if  she  conferred  than  received  an  honour 
through  the  interview. 

'*  I  rejoice,  madam,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  which  was  meant  to  express  condescension 
at  once  and  encouragement,  **  that  we  arc  at  length  permitted  the  society  of  such  a 
respectable  person  of  our  own  sex  as  you  appear  to  be.  I  must  say,  that  my  niece  and 
I  have  had  but  little  for  which  to  thank  the  hospitality  of  King  Louis — Nay,  niece^ 
never  pluck  my  sleeve— I  am  sure  I  read  in  the  looks  of  this  young  lady,  sympathy  for 
our  situation. — Since  wc  came  hither,  fair  madam,  we  have  been  used  little  better  than 
mere  prisoners ;  and  after  a  thousand  invitations  to  throw  our  cause  and  our  persons 
under  the  protection  of  France,  the  Most  Christian  King  has  afforded  us  at  first  but  a 
base  inn  for  our  residence,  and  now  a  comer  of  this  moth-eaten  palace,  out  of  which  we 
arc  only  permitted  to  creep  towards  sunset,  as  if  we  were  bats  or  owls,  whose  appear- 
ance in  the  sunshine  is  to  be  held  matter  of  ill  omen." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Princess,  faltering  with  the  aw^kward  embarrassment  of  the 
interview,  "  that  we  have  been  unable,  hitherto,  to  receive  you  according  to  your  deserts. 
— Your  niece,  I  trust,  is  better  satisfied  ?" 

"  Much — ^much  better  than  I  can  express,"  answered  the  youthful  Countess — **  I 
sought  but  safety,  and  I  have  found  solitude  and  secrecy  besides.  The  seclusion  of  our 
former  residence,  and  the  still  greater  solitude  of  that  now  assigned  to  us,  augment,  in 
my  eye,  the  favour  which  the  King  vouchsafed  to  us  unfortunate  fugitives.** 

"  Silence,  my  silly  cousin,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "  and  let  us  speak  according  to  our 
conscience,  since  at  last  we  are  alone  with  one  of  our  own  sex — I  say  alone,  for  that 
handsome  young  soldier  is  a  mere  statue,  since  he  seems  not  to  have  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  he  wants  that  of  his  tongue,  at  least  in  civilized 
language — I  say,  since  no  one  but  this  lady  can  understand  us,  I  must  own  there  is 
nothing  I  have  regretted  equal  to  taking  this  French  journey.  I  looked  for  a  splendid 
reception,  tournaments,  carousals,  pageants,  and  festivals ;  and  instead  of  which,  all  has 
been  seclusion  and  obscurity !  and  the  best  society  whom  the  King  introduced  to  us,  was 
a  Bohemian  vagabond,  by  whose  agency  he  directed  us  to  correspond  with  our  friends  in 
Flanders. — Perhaps,"  said  the  lady,  "  it  is  his  politic  intention  to  mew  us  up  here  until 
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our  lives'  end,  that  he  may  seize  on  our  estates,  after  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  house 
of  Croye.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  so  cruel ;  he  offered  my  niece  a  husband, 
though  he  was  a  bad  one." 

**  I  should  have  thought  the  veil  preferable  to  an  evil  husband,"  said  the  Princess, 
with  difficulty  finding  opportunity  to  interpose  a  word. 

**  One  would  at  least  wish  to  have  the  choice,  madam,"  replied  the  voluble  dame.  "  It 
is,  Heaven  knows,  on  account  of  my  niece  that  I  speak ;  for  myself,  I  have  long  laid 
aside  thoughts  of  changing  my  condition.  I  see  you  smile,  but,  by  my  halidome,  it  is 
true — ^yet  that  is  no  excuse  for  the  King,  whose  conduct,  like  his  person,  hath  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  old  Michaud,  the  money-changer  of  Ghent,  than  to  the  successor 
of  Charlemagne." 

**  Hold ! "  said  the  Princess,  with  some  asperity  in  her  tone ;  "  remember  you  speak 
of  my  father." 

"  Of  your  father  I"  replied  the  Burgundian  lady  in  surprise. 

"  Of  my  father,"  repeated  the  Princess,  with  dignity.  "  I  am  Joan  of  France. — But 
fear  not,  madam,"  she  continued  in  the  gentle  accent  which  was  natural  to  her,  "  you 
designed  no  offence,  and  I  have  taken  none.  Command  my  influence  to  render  your 
exile  and  that  of  this  interesting  young  person  more  supportable.  Alas !  it  is  but  little 
I  have  in  my  power ;  but  it  is  willingly  offered." 

Deep  and  submissive  was  the  reverence  with  which  the  Countess  Hameline  de  Croye, 
8o  was  the  elder  lady  called,  received  the  obliging  offer  of  the  Princess's  protection.  She 
had  been  long  the  inhabitant  of  Courts,  was  mistress  of  the  manners  which  are  there 
acquired,  and  held  firmly  the  established  rule  of  courtiers  of  all  ages,  who,  although 
their  usual  private  conversation  turns  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  their  patrons,  and  on 
the  injuries  and  neglect  which  they  themselves  have  sustained,  never  suffer  such  hints  to 
drop  from  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  or  those  of  his  family.  The  lady  was, 
therefore,  scandalized  to  the  last  degree  at  the  mistake  which  had  induced  her  to  speak 
so  indecorously  in  presence  of  the  daughter  of  Louis.  She  would  have  exhausted 
herself  in  expressing  regret  and  making  apologies,  had  she  not  been  put  to  silence  and 
restored  to  equanimity  by  the  Princess,  who  requested,  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  yet 
which,  from  a  Daughter  of  France,  had  the  weight  of  a  command,  that  no  more  might  be 
said  in  the  way  either  of  excuse  or  of  explanation. 

The  Princess  Joan  then  took  her  own  chair  with  a  dignity  which  became  her,  and 
compelled  the  two  strangers  to  sit,  one  on  either  hand,  to  which  the  younger  consented 
with  unfeigned  and  respectful  diffidence,  and  the  elder  with  an  affectation  of  deep 
humility  and  deference,  which  was  intended  for  such.  They  spoke  together,  but  in  such 
a  low  tone,  that  the  sentinel  could  not  overhear  their  discourse,  and  only  remarked,  that 
the  Princess  seemed  to  bestow  much  of  her  regard  on  the  younger  and  more  interesting 
lady;  and  that  the  Countess  Hameline,  though  speaking  a  great  deal  more,  attracted 
less  of  the  Princess's  attention  by  her  full  flow  of  conversation  and  compliment,  than  did 
her  kinswoman  by  her  brief  and  modest  replies  to  what  was  addressed  to  her. 

The  conversation  of  the  ladies  had  not  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  door  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall  opened,  and  a  man  entered  shrouded  in  a  riding-cloak.  IVIindful 
of  the  King's  injunction,  and  determined  not  to  be  a  second  time  caught  slumbering, 
Quentin  instantly  moved  towards  the  intruder,  and,  interposing  between  him  and  the 
ladies,  requested  him  to  retire  instantly. 

By  whose  command?"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous  surprise. 
By  that  of  the  King,"  said  Quentin,  firmly,  "  which  I  am  placed  here  to  enforce." 
Not  against  Louis  of  Orleans,"  said  the  Duke,  dropping  his  cloak. 

The  yoimg  man  hesitated  a  moment;  but  how  enforce  his  orders  against  the  first 
Prince  of  the  blood,  about  to  be  allied,  as  the  report  now  generally  went,  with  the  King's 
own  family  ? 

^  Tour  Highness,"  he  said,  "  is  too  great  that  your  pleasure  should  be  withstood  by 
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me.     I  trust  your  Highness  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  done  the  duty  of  mj  post, 
so  far  as  your  will  permitted." 

"  Go  to — you  shall  have  no  blame,  young  soldier,"  said  Orleans ;  and  passing  forward, 
paid  his  compliments  to  the  Princess,  with  that  air  of  constraint  which  always  marked 
his  courtesy  when  addressing  her. 

"  He  had  been  dining,"  he  said,  "  with  Dunois,  and  understanding  there  was  society  in 
Roland's  Gallery,  he  had  ventured  on  the  freedom  of  adding  one  to  the  number." 

The  colour  which  mounted  into  the  pale  cheek  of  the  unfortunate  Joan,  and 
which  for  the  moment  spread  something  of  beauty  over  her  features,  evinced  that  this 
addition  to  the  company  was  any  thing  but  indifferent  to  her.  She  hastened  to  present 
the  Prince  to  the  two  ladies  of  Croye,  who  received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his 
eminent  rank ;  and  the  Princess,  pointing  to  a  chair,  requested  him  to  join  their  conver- 
sation party. 

The  Duke  declined  the  freedom  of  assuming  a  seat  in  such  society;  but  taking  a 
cushion  from  one  of  the  settles,  he  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  young  Countess  of 
Croye,  and  so  seated  himself,  that,  without  appearing  to  neglect  the  Princess,  he  was 
enabled  to  bestow  the  greater  share  of  his  attention  on  her  lovely  neighbour. 

At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  this  arrangement  rather  pleased  than  offended  his  destined 
bride.  She  encouraged  the  Duke  in  his  gallantries  towards  the  fair  stranger,  and 
seemed  to  regard  them  as  complimentary  to  herself.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  though 
accustomed  to  subject  his  mind  to  the  stern  yoke  of  his  imcle  when  in  the  King^s 
presence,  had  enough  of  juuncely  nature  to  induce  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations 
whenever  that  restraint  was  withdrawn ;  and  his  high  rank  giving  him  a  right  to  overstep 
the  ordinary  ceremonies,  and  advance  at  once  to  familiarity,  his  praises  of  the  Countess 
IsabcUe's*  beauty  became  so  energetic,  and  flowed  with  such  unrestrained  freedom,  owing 
perhaps  to  his  having  drunk  a  little  more  wine  than  usual — for  Dimois  was  no  enemy  to 
the  w^orship  of  Bacchus — that  at  length  he  seemed  almost  impassioned,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Princess  appeared  well  nigh  forgotten. 

The  tone  of  compliment  which  he  indulged  was  grateful  only  to  one  individual  in  the 
circle ;  for  the  Countess  Ilameline  already  anticipated  the  dignity  of  an  alliance  with 
the  fir^t  Prince  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  her  whose  birth,  beauty,  and  large  possessions, 
rendered  such  an  ambitious  consummation  by  no  means  impossible,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
a  less  sanguine  projector,  could  the  views  of  Louis  XI.  have  been  left  out  of  the  calcu- 
lation of  chances.  The  younger  Countess  listened  to  the  Duke's  gallantries  with  anxiety 
and  embarrassment,  and  ever  and  anon  turned  an  entreating  look  towards  the  Princess, 
as  if  requesting  her  to  come  to  her  relief  But  the  wounded  feelings,  and  the  timidity 
of  Joan  of  France,  rendered  her  incapable  of  an  effort  to  make  the  conversation  more 
general ;  and  at  length,  excepting  a  few  interjectional  civilities  of  the  Lady  Hameline, 
it  was  maintained  almost  exclusively  by  the  Duke  himself,  though  at  the  expense  of  the 
younger  Countess  of  Croye,  whose  beauty  formed  the  theme  of  his  high-flown  eloquence. 

Nor  must  I  forget  tliat  there  was  a  third  person,  the  unregarded  sentinel,  who  saw  his 
fair  visions  melt  away  like  wax  before  the  sun,  as  the  Duke  persevered  in  the  warm 
tenor  of  liis  passionate  discourse.  At  length  the  Countess  Isabelle  de  Croye  made 
a  determined  effort  to  cut  short  what  was  becoming  intolerably  disagreeable  to  her, 
especially  from  tlie  pain  to  which  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  was  apparently  subjecting 
the  Princess. 

Addressing  the  latter,  she  said,  modestly,  but  with  some  firmness,  that  the  first  boon 
she  had  to  claim  from  her  promised  protection  was,  "  that  her  Highness  would  imdertake 
to  convince  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  the  ladies  of  Burgundy,  though  inferior  in  wit  and 
manners  to  those  of  France,  were  not  such  absolute  fools,  as  to  be  pleased  with  no  other 
conversation  tlian  that  of  extravagant  compliment." 

"  I  grieve,  lady,"  said  the  Duke,  preventing  the  Princess's  answer,  "  that  you  will 
satirize,  in  the  same  sentence,  the  beauty  of  the  dames  of  Burgimdy,  and  the  sincerity 
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of  the  Knights  of  France.  IT  we  are  hasty  an^  extravagant  in  the  expression  of  our 
admiratioa,  it  is  because  we  lore  as  we  fight,  without  letting  cold  deliberation  come  into 
our  bosoms,  and  surrender  to  the  fair  with  this  same  ra]>idity  with  which  wc  defeat  the 
Taliant," 

"  The  beauty  of  our  countrywomen,"  said  the  yoiing  Countess,  with  more  of  reproof 
than  she  had  yet  veutured  to  use  towards  the  high-bom  eiuitor,  "  is  as  unfit  to  claim  such 
triumphs,  as  the  valour  of  tlic  men  of  Burgundy  is  incnpablc  of  yielding  tbem." 

"  I  respect  your  ])atriottsm.  Countess,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  and  the  last  branch  of  your 
theme  shall  not  be  impugned  by  me,  till  a  Bui^undian  knight  shall  offer  to  sustain  it 
with  lance  in  rest.  But  for  the  injustice  which  you  have  done  to  the  charms  which 
your  land  produces,  I  appeal  from  yourself  to  yourself. — Look  tliere,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  large  mirror,  the  giil  of  the  Venetian  republic,  and  then  of  the  highest  rarity  and 
value,  "  and  tell  me,  aa  you  look,  what  is  the  licart  that  can  resist  the  charms  there 
represented?" 

The  Princess,  unable  to  sustain  any  longer  the  neglect  of  her  lover,  here  sunk  back- 
wards on  her  chair,  with  a  sigh,  which  at  once  recalled  the  Duke  from  the  land  of  romance, 
and  induced  the  Lady  Ilameline  to  ask  whether  her  Highness  found  herself  ilL 

"  A  sudden  pain  shot  through  my  forehead,"  said  the  Princess,  attempting  to  smile ; 
"  but  I  shall  be  presently  better." 

Her  increasing  paleness  contradicted  her  words,  and  induced  the  Lady  Hameline  to  call 
for  assistance,  as  the  Princess  was  about  to  faint. 

The  Duke,  biting  hia  lip,  and  cursing  the  folly  which  could  not  keep  guard  over  his 
tongue,  raa  to  summon  the  Princess's  attendants,  who  were  in  the  next  chamber ;  and 
when  they  came  hastily,  with  the  usual  remedies,  he  could  not  but,  as  a  cavalier  and 
gentleman,  give  his  assistance  to  support  and  to  recover  her.  His  voice,  rendered 
almost  tender  by  pity  and  self-reproach,  was  the  most  powerful  means  of  recalling 
her  to  herself^  and  just  as  the  swoon  was  passing  away,  the  Eing  himself  entered  the 
apartment. 
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^^xj^S  Lonia  entered  the  GaUery,  he 
rJ-^^jBfcS?  bent  his  browa  in  the  muiner  we 
t'^SJBg^j  have  formerly  described  «fl  pecn- 
1*^!^^^%  liar  to  him,  and  sent,  from  nnder 
Iiis  gathered  and  gloomy  eyebrows,  s  keen 
liMtk  on  all  around ;  in  darting  which,  u 
Qiientin  afterwards  declared,  his  eyea  aeenied 
to  turn  so  email,  so  fierce,  and  so  piercing, 
as  to  re-iemble  those  of  ao  aroused  adder 
looking  through  the  bosh  of  heath  in  whkb 
he  Iie9  coiled. 

When,  by  this  mumentaiy  and  sharpened 
glance,    the    King    had    reconnmtered   the 
can^  of  the  bu:«de  which  was  in  the  ^Mut- 
mcnl.  hi#  first  adiln'^t  was  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"  Y»u  Iwre,  my  fair  l-uusiu  r"  he  Mid ; — and  turning  to  Quentin,  added  sternly,  "  Had 
you  not  ehargf?" 

"  Forjrive  the  i-oung  man.  Sire."  said  the  Duke ;  "  he  did  not  n^lect  his  doty ;  but 
I  was  infi>mied  tliai  the  IVincei^  wns  in  this  gallery." 

■•  And  I  warrant  yuu  would  nut  W  witlisttHwl  when  you  came  hither  to  pay  your 
vNMiri."  said  the  King,  wh.vw  detestable  hyjux-risy  persisted  in  representing  the  Dnke 
as  |tariiei[iai)ug  in  a  [>»ssion  which  was  t'elt  only  on  the  side  ol*  his  unhappy  danghter; 
"  and  it  is  thus  you  deK-iui-b  ilie  sentinels  k>f  my  (ruHnk  young  man  ? — Bnt  what  cannot 
K-  )i;trtlont>l  to  a  gallant  who  only  lives  /"tir  ummtiii!'' 

Tlie  l>uke  of  i'rleans  raiseil  his  heatk  as  if  about  to  reply,  in  mhik  manner  which 
might  iMrrvi't  the  opinion  ^^>nvey^^l  in  the  King's  observation :  but  the  instinctiTe 
reioreiuv.  not  to  say  tear,  of  IaiuLs.  in  whii'h  he  had  been  bred  frum  childhood,  chained 
up  bis  vokv. 

"  And  iKian  liaih  bei'U  ill;~  said  the  King:  "but  do  not  be  grieved.  Lonis;  it  will 
sivn  )>ass  away:  tend  her  rour  ann  to  her  apiLrEiueni,  while  I  will  condiicl  these  vtrange 
ladies  to  theirs." 

riie  ervler  was  given  in  a  tone  whteh  ainvHinteil  to  a  ciYumand.  and  Orleans  accord- 
ingly ukkte  his  evit  with  t!ie  lViui.vss  at  one  ettwniity  of  the  gallery,  while  the  King, 
uitgl-'ving  his  rifht  huutU  •.vunei'usly  ha»vled  t:Le  Countess  bab^Ile  and  her  kinswoman 
to  their  attarciueiii.  which  e(v;)<\i  in.>nt  the  I'thtr.  He  b..w,si  prv>tl<undly  as  they  entered, 
av,d  tv:iia!Li.\l  stfi;u!i::g  .n  i!:e  [l;rx*h./id  tor  a  minute  a:Vr  tr.ey  had  disappeaivd  :  then, 
with  irrvat  ivnifv-,-.-.i;v.  '!i«t  the  ii>T  by  whieh  they  ha.t  r^-tlred.  and  turning  the  hi^ 
key,  ti\4  it  t'rviii  thv-  ',vvk  and  p«;  it  i-.sto  his  irii^sle.  — ±:i  ifjv=-ifc;e  whieh  gave  him  still 
ni-Tv  jvriVeily  ihe  air  of  s«.awe  eM  taUer,  who  eannet  ji-timev  ia  eomtorl  unless  be  bear 
^  with  him  the  key  i,«f  his  treasure  el^»*t. 
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With  slow  and  pensive  step,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  Louis  now  paced  towards 
Quentin  Durward,  who,  expecting  his  share  of  the  royal  displeasure,  viewed  his  approach 
with  no  little  anxiety. 

"  Thou  hast  done  wrong,"  said  the  King,  raising  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  firmly  on 
him  when  he  had  come  within  a  yard  of  him, — '*  thou  hast  done  foul  wrong,  and  deservest 
to  die. — Speak  not  a  word  in  defence! — What  hadst  thou  to  do  with  Dukes  or  Princesses? 
— what  with  awy  thing  but  my  order  ?" 

So  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  young  soldier,  "  what  could  I  do?" 
What  couldst  thou  do  when  thy  post  was  forcibly  passed?"  answered  the  King, 
scornfully, — "  What  is  the  use  of  that  weapon  on  thy  shoulder?  Thou  shouldst  have 
levelled  thy  piece,  and  if  the  presumptuous  rebel  did  not  retire  on  the  instant,  he  should 
have  died  within  this  very  h^I  Gk) — pass  into  these  farther  apartments.  In  the  first 
thou  wilt  find  a  large  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  inner  Bailley;  there  thou  wilt  find 
Oliver  Dain.  Send  him  to  me — do  thou  begone  to  thy  quarters. — As  thou  dost  value 
thy  life,  be  not  so  loose  of  thy  tongue  as  thou  hast  been  this  day  slack  of  thy  hand." 

Well  pleased  to  escape  so  easily,  yet  with  a  soul  which  revolted  at  the  cold-blooded 
cruelty  which  the  King  seemed  to  require  from  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
Durward  took  the  road  indicated,  hastened  down  stairs,  and  communicated  the  royal 
pleasure  to  Oliver,  who  was  waiting  in  the  court  beneath.  The  wily  tonsor  bowed, 
sighed,  and  smiled,  as,  with  a  voice  even  softer  than  ordinary,  he  wished  the  youth 
a  good  evening;  and  they  parted,  Quentin  to  his  quarters,  and  Oliver  to  attend  the  King. 

In  this  place,  the  Memoirs  which  we  have  chiefly  followed  in  compiling  this  true 
history,  were  unhappily  defective;  for,  founded  chiefly  on  information  supplied  by 
Quentin,  they  do  not  convey  the  purport  of  the  dialogue  which,  in  his  absence,  took 
place  between  the  King  and  his  secret  counsellor.  Fortunately,  the  Library  of  Hautlieu 
contains  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  Jean  de  Troyes,  much  more 
full  than  that  which  has  been  printed;  to  which  are  added  several  curious  memoranda, 
which  we  incline  to  think  must  have  been  written  down  by  Oliver  himself  after  the  death 
of  his  master^.and  before  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  rewarded  with  the  halter  which  he 
had  so  long  merited.  From  this  we  have  been  able  to  extract  a  very  full  account  of  the 
obscure  favourite's  conversation  with  Louis  upon  the  present  occasion,  which  throws  a 
light  upon  the  policy  of  that  Prince,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  sought  for  in  vain. 

When  the  favourite  attendant  entered  the  Gallery  of  Roland,  he  found  the  King 
pensively  seated  upon  the  chair  which  his  daughter  had  left  some  minutes  before.  Well 
acquainted  with  his  temper,  he  glided  on  with  his  noiseless  step  until  he  had  just  crossed 
the  line  of  the  King's  sight,  so  as  to  make  him  aware  of  his  presence,  then  shrank 
modestly  backward  and  out  of  sight,  until  he  should  be  summoned  to  speak  or  to  listen. 
The  Monarch's  first  address  was  an  unpleasant  one : — "  So,  Oliver,  your  fine  schemes 
are  melting  like  snow  before  the  south  wind! — ^I  pray  to  our  Lady  of  Embrun  that  they 
resemble  not  the  ice-heaps  of  which  the  Switzer  churls  tell  such  stories,  and  come  rushing 
down  upon  our  heads." 

**  I  have  heard  with  concern  that  all  is  not  well.  Sire,"  answered  Oliver. 

**  Not  well! "  exclaimed  the  King,  rising  and  hastily  marching  up  and  down  the  gallery, 
— "  An  is  ill,  man — and  as  ill  nearly  as  possible; — so  much  for  thy  fond  romantic  advice, 
that  I,  of  all  men,  should  become  a  protector  of  distressed  damsels!  I  tell  thee  Burgundy 
is  arming,  and  on  the  eve  of  closing  an  alliance  with  England.  And  Edward,  who  hath 
his  hands  idle  at  home,  will  pour  his  thousands  upon  us  through  that  unhappy  gate  of 
Calais.  Singly,  I  might  cajole  or  defy  them;  but  united,  united — and  with  the  discontent 
and  treachery  of  that  villain  Saint  Paul! — All  thy  fault,  Oliver,  who  counselled  me  to 
receive  the  women,  and  to  use  the  services  of  that  danmed  Bohemian  to  carry  messages 
to  their  vassal^." 

**  My  lord,"  said  Oliver,  "  you  know  my  reasons.     The  Countess's  domains  lie  between 
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the  frontiers  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders — her  castle  is  almost  impr^nable — ^her  rights 
over  neighbouring  estates  are  such  as,  if  well  supported,  cannot  but  give  much  annojance 
to  Burgundy,  were  the  lady  but  wedded  to  one  who  should  be  friendly  to  France." 

"  It  is,  it  M  a  tempting  bait,"  said  the  King;  "  and  could  we  have  concealed  her  being 
here,  we  might  have  arranged  such  a  marriage  for  this  rich  heiress,  as  would  have 
higldy  profited  France. — But  that  cursed  Boliemian,  how  couldst  thou  recommend  such 
a  heathen  hound  for  a  commission  which  required  trust?" 

"  Please  you,"  said  Oliver,  "  to  remember,  it  was  your  Grace's  self  who  trusted  him 
too  far — much  farther  than  I  recommended.  He  would  have  borne  a  letter  trustily 
enough  to  the  Countess's  kinsman,  telling  him  to  hold  out  her  castle,  and  promising 
speedy  relief;  but  your  Highness  must  needa  put  his  prophetic  powers  to  the  test;  and 
thus  he  became  j)ossessed  of  secrets  which  were  worth  l)etraying  to  Duke  Charles." 

"  I  am  ashamed,  I  am  ashamed,"  said  Louis.  "  jVnd  yet,  Oliver,  they  say  that  these 
heathen  people  are  descended  from  the  sage  Clialdeans,  who  did  read  the  mysteries  of  the 
stars  in  the  plains  of  Sliinar." 

Well  aware  that  his  master,  with  all  his  acuteness  and  sagacity,  was  but  the  more 
prone  to  be  deceived  by  soothsayers,  astrologers,  diviners,  and  all  that  race  of  pretenders 
to  occult  science,  and  that  he  even  conceived  liimself  to  have  some  skill  in  these  arts, 
Oliver  dared  to  press  this  point  no  farther ;  and  only  obser^•ed  that  the  Bohemian  had 
been  a  bad  prophet  on  his  own  account,  else  he  would  have  avoided  returning  to  Tours, 
and  saved  liimself  from  the  gallows  he  had  merited. 

"  It  often  happens  that  those  who  are  gifted  with  prophetic  knowledge,"  answered 
Louis,  with  much  gravity,  "  have  not  the  power  of  foreseeing  those  events  in  which  they 
themselves  are  personally  interested." 

"  Lender  your  Majesty's  favour,"  replied  the  confident,  **  that  seems  as  if  a  man  could 
not  see  his  own  hand  by  means  of  the  candle  which  he  holds,  and  which  shews  him  every 
other  object  in  the  apartment." 

"  He  cannot  see  his  own  features  by  the  light  which  shews  the  faces  of  others,"  replied 
Louis ;  "  and  that  is  the  more  faithful  illustration  of  the  case. — But  this  is  foreign  to  my 
purpose  at  present.  The  Bohemian  hath  had  his  reward,  and  peace  be  with  him. — But 
these  ladies — Not  only  does  Burgundy  threaten  us  with  war  for  harbouring  them,  but 
their  presence  is  likely  to  interfere  with  my  projects  in  my  own  family.  My  simple 
cousin  of  Orleans  hath  barely  seen  this  damsel,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  sight 
of  her  is  like  to  make  him  less  pliable  in  the  matter  of  his  alliance  with  Joan." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  answered  the  counsellor,  **  may  send  the  ladies  of  Croye  back  to 
Burgundy,  and  so  make  your  peace  with  the  Duke.  JVIany  might  murmur  at  this  as 
dishonourable  ;  but  if  necessity  demands  the  sacrifice " 

"  K  profit  demanded  the  sacrifice,  Oliver,  the  sacrifice  should  be  made  without 
hesitation,"  answered  the  King.  "  I  am  an  old  experienced  salmon,  and  use  not  to  gulp 
the  angler's  hook  because  it  is  busked  up  with  a  feather  called  honour.  But  what  is 
worse  than  a  lack  of  honour,  there  were,  in  returning  those  ladies  to  Burgundy,  a  for- 
feiture of  tliose  views  of  advantage  which  moved  us  to  give  them  an  asylum.  It  were 
heart-breaking  to  renounce  the  opportunity  of  planting  a  friend  to  ourselves,  and  an 
enemy  to  Burgundy,  in  the  very  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  so  near  to  the  discontented 
cities  of  Flanders.  Oliver,  I  cannot  relinquish  the  advantages  which  our  scheme  of 
marrying  the  maiden  to  a  friend  of  our  own  house  seems  to  hold  out  to  us." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Oliver,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  might  confer  her  hand  on 
some  right  trusty  friend,  who  would  take  all  blame  on  himself,  and  serve  your  Majesty 
secretly,  while  in  public  you  might  disown  him." 

"  And  where  am  I  to  find  such  a  friend  ?"  said  Louis.  "  "Were  I  to  bestow  her  upon 
any  one  of  our  mutinous  and  ill-ruled  nobles,  would  it  not  be  rendering  him  independent  ? 
and  hath  it  not  been  my  policy  for  years  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  so  ? — Dunois 
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indeed — him,  and  him  only,  I  might  perchance  trust. — He  would  fight  for  the  crown  of 
France,  whatever  were  his  condition.  But  honours  and  wealth  change  men's  natiu'es — 
Even  Dunois  I  will  not  trust." 

'*  Your  JVIajesty  may  find  others,"  said  Oliver,  in  his  smoothest  manner,  and  in  a  tone 
more  insinuating  than  that  which  he  usually  employed  in  conversing  with  the  King, 
who  permitted  him  considerable  freedom ;  "  men  dej)endent  entirely  on  your  own  grace 
and  favour,  and  who  could  no  more  exist  without  your  countenance  than  without  sun 
or  air — men  rather  of  head  than  of  action — men  who " 

"Men  who  resemble  thyself,  ha!"  said  King  Louis. — "No,  Oliver,  by  my  faith  that 
arrow  was  too  rashly  shot ! — AVhat !  because  I  indulge  thee  with  my  confidence,  and  let 
thee,  in  reward,  poll  my  lieges  a  little  now  and  then,  dost  thou  think  it  makes  thee  fit  to 
be  the  husband  of  that  beautiful  vision,  and  a  Count  of  the  highest  class  to  the  boot  ? — 
thee — thee,  I  say,  low-bom,  and  lower-bred,  whose  wisdom  is  at  best  a  sort  of  cunning, 
and  whose  courage  is  more  than  doubtful?" 

"  Your  Majesty  imputes  to  me  a  presumption  of  which  I  am  not  guilty,  in  supposing 
me  to  aspire  so  highly,"  said  Oliver. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  man,"  replied  the  King  ;  "  and  truly,  I  hold  your  judgment  the 
healthier  that  you  disown  such  a  reverie.  But  methinks  thy  speech  sounded  strangely 
in  that  key. — Well,  to  return. — I  dare  not  wed  tliis  beauty  to  one  of  my  subjects — 
I  dare  not  return  her  to  Burgundy — I  dare  not  transmit  her  to  England,  or  to  Germany, 
where  she  is  likely  to  become  the  prize  of  some  one  more  apt  to  unite  with  Burgundy 
than  with  France,  and  who  would  be  more  ready  to  discourage  the  honest  malecontents 
in  Ghent  and  Liege,  than  to  yield  them  that  wholesome  countenance  wliich  might 
always  find  Charles  the  Hardy  enough  to  exercise  his  valour  on,  without  stirring  from 
his  own  domains — and  they  were  in  so  ripe  a  humour  for  insurrection,  the  men  of 
Liege  in  especial,  that  they  alone,  well  heated  and  supported,  would  find  my  fair  cousin 
work  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth ; — and  backed  by  a  warlike  Count  of  Croye, — Oh, 
Oliver !  the  plan  is  too  hopeful  to  be  resigned  without  a  struggle.  —  Cannot  thy  fertile 
brain  devise  some  scheme?" 

Oliver  paused  for  a  long  time — then  at  last  replied,  "Wliat  if  a  bridal  could  be 
accomplished  betwixt  Isabelle  of  Croye,  and  young  Adolphus,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres?" 

"What!"  said  the  King,  in  astonishment;  "sacrifice  her,  and  she,  too,  so  lovely 
a  creature,  to  the  furious  wretch  who  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  has  often  threatened  to 
murder  his  own  father  ! — No,  Oliver,  no — that  were  too  unutterably  cruel  even  for  you 
and  me,  who  look  so  steadfastly  to  our  excellent  end,  the  peace  and  welfare  of  France, 
and  respect  so  little  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained.  Besides,  he  lies  distant  from  us, 
and  is  detested  by  the  people  of  Ghent  and  Liege. — No,  no — I  will  none  of  Adolphus 
of  Gueldres — think  on  some  one  else." 

"  My  invention  is  exhausted.  Sire,"  said  the  counsellor ;  "  I  can  remember  no  one 
who,  as  husband  to  the  Countess  of  Croye,  would  be  likely  to  answer  your  Majesty's 
views.  He  must  unite  such  various  qualities — a  friend  to  your  M^e.«<ty — an  enemy  to 
Burgundy — of  pohcy  enough  to  conciliate  the  Gauntois  and  Liegeois,  and  of  valour 
sufficient  to  defend  his  little  dominions  against  the  power  of  Duke  Charles — Of  noble 
birth  beside* — that  your  Highness  insists  upon ;  and  of  excellent  and  most  virtuous 
character,  to  the  boot  of  all." 

"  Nay,  Oliver,"  said  the  King,  "  I  leaned  not  so  much — that  is,  so  very  much,  on 
character;  but  methinks  Isabelle's  bridegroom  should  be  something  less  publicly  and 
generally  abhorred  than  Adolphus  of  Gueldres. — For  example,  since  I  myself  must 
suggest  some  one, — why  not  William  de  la  Marck  ?" 

"  On  my  halidome,  Sire,"  said  Oliver,  "  I  cannot  complain  of  your  demanding  too  high 
a  standard  of  moral  excellence  in  the  happy  man,  if  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  can 
serve  your  turn.  De  la  Marck ! — why,  he  is  the  most  notorious  robber  and  murderer 
on  all  the  frontiers— excommunicated  by  the  Pope  for  a  thousand  crimes." 
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"  We  will  have  him  released  from  the  sentence,  friend  Oliver, — Holj  Church  is  merdfuL 

"  Almost  an  outlaw,"  continued  Oliver,  "  and  under  the  ban  of  the  Elmpire,  bj  an 
ordinance  of  the  Chamber  at  Ratisbon." 

**  We  will  have  the  ban  taken  off,  friend  Oliver,**  continued  the  King,  in  the  same 
tone ;  "  the  Imperial  Chamber  will  hear  reason." 

**  And  admitting  him  to  be  of  noble  birth,**  said  Oliver,  '*  he  hath  the  manners^  the 
face,  and  the  outward  form,  as  well  as  the  heart,  of  a  Flemish  butcher — she  will  never 
accept  of  him." 

**  His  mode  of  wooing,  if  I  mistake  him  not,"  said  Louis,  ^  will  render  it  difficult  for 
her  to  make  a  choice." 

"  I  was  far  wrong  indeed,  when  I  taxed  your  Mfyesty  with  being  over  scrupulous," 
said  the  counsellor.  "  On  my  life,  the  crimes  of  Adolphus  are  but  virtues  to  those  of 
De  la  Marck  ! — And  then  how  is  he  to  meet  with  his  bride  ? — Your  Migesty  knows  he 
dare  not  stir  far  from  his  own  Forest  of  Ardennes." 

''  That  must  be  cared  for,"  said  the  King ;  ^'  and,  in  the  first  place,  the  two  ladies 
must  be  acquainted  privately  that  they  can  be  no  longer  maintained  at  this  Court, 
except  at  the  expense  of  a  war  between  France  and  Burgundy,  and  that,  unwilling  to 
deliver  them  up  to  my  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy,  I  am  desirous  they  should  secretly 
depart  from  my  dominions." 

"  They  will  demand  to  be  conveyed  to  England,"  said  Oliver ;  "  and  we  shall  have  her 
return  to  Flanders  with  an  island  lord,  having  a  round  fair  face,  long  brown  hair,  and 
three  thousand  archers  at  his  back." 

"  No— no,"  replied  the  King ;  "  we  dare  not  (you  understand  me)  so  far  offend  our 
fair  cousin  of  Burgundy  as  to  let  her  pass  to  England.  It  would  bring  his  displeasure 
as  certainly  as  our  maintaining  her  here.  No,  no — to  the  safety  of  the  Church  alone  we 
will  venture  to  commit  her;  and  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  connive  at  the  Ladies 
Ilameline  and  L«*abclle  de  Croye  departing  in  disguise,  and  with  a  small  retinue,  to  take 
refuge  with  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  who  will  place  the  fair  Isabelle  for  the  time  under  the 
safeguard  of  a  convent." 

"  And  if  that  convent  protect  her  from  William  de  la  lilarck,  when  he  knows  of  your 
Miyesty's  favourable  intentions,  I  have  mistaken  the  man." 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  the  King,  "  thanks  to  our  secret  supplies  of  moneys  De  la 
Marck  hath  together  a  handsome  handful  of  as  unscrupulous  soldiery  as  ever  were 
outlawed;  with  which  he  contrives  to  maintain  himself  among  the  woods,  in  such  a 
condition  as  makes  him  formidable  both  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Bishop  of 
Liege.  He  lacks  nothing  but  some  territory  which  he  may  call  his  own ;  and  this  being 
so  fair  an  opj)ortunity  to  establish  himself  by  marriage,  I  think  that,  Pasques-dieu!  he 
will  find  means  to  win  and  wed,  >vitliout  more  than  a  hint  on  our  part  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  will  then  have  such  a  thorn  in  his  side,  as  no  lancet  of  our  time  will  easily 
cut  out  from  his  flesh.  The  Boar  of  Anlennes,  whom  he  has  already  outlawed 
strengthened  by  the  possession  of  that  fair  lady's  lands,  castles,  and  seigniory,  with  the 
discontented  Liegeois  to  boot,  who,  by  my  faith,  will  not  be  in  that  case  unwilling  to 
choose  him  for  their  captain  and  leader— let  Charles  then  think  of  wars  with  France 
when  he  will,  or  rather  let  him  bless  liis  stars  if  she  war  not  with  him. — How  dost  thon 
like  the  scheme,  Oliver,  ha?" 

"  Rarely,"  said  Oliver,  "  save  and  except  the  doom  which  confers  that  lady  on  the 
WUd  Boar  of  Ardennes.— By  my  halidomc,  saving  in  a  little  outward  show  of  gaUantiy, 
Tristan,  the  Provost-Marshal,  were  the  more  pn)i>er  bridegroom  of  the  two." 

"  Anon  thou  didst  propose  Master  Oliver  the  barber,"  said  Louis ;  "  but  friend  Oliver 
and  gossip  Tristan,  though  excellent  men  in  the  way  of  counsel  and  execution,  are  not  the 
stuff  that  men  make  Counts  of.  Know  you  not  that  the  burghers  of  Flanders  value 
birth  in  other  men,  precisely  because  they  have  it  not  themselves  ? — A  plebeian  moh 
ever  desire  an  aristocratic  leader.     Yonder  Ked,  or  Cade,  or — how  called  they  him?— 
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in  England,  was  fain  to  lure  his  rascal  rout  after  him,  by  pretending  to  the  blood  of  the 
Mortimers.  William  de  la  Marck  comes  of  the  blood  of  the  Princes  of  Sedan,  as  noble 
as  mine  own. — And  now  to  business.  I  must  determine  the  ladies  of  Croye  to  a  speedy 
and  secret  flight,  under  sure  guidance.  This  will  be  easily  done — ^we  have  but  to  hint 
the  alternative  of  surrendering  them  to  Burgundy.  Thou  must  find  means  to  let  William 
de  la  Marck  know  of  their  motions,  and  let  him  choose  his  own  time  and  place  to 
push  his  suit.     I  know  a  fit  person  to  travel  with  them." 

**  May  I  ask  to  whom  your  Majesty  conmiits  such  an  important  charge  ?"  asked  the 
tonsor. 

"  To  a  foreigner,  be  sure,"  replied  the  King ;  "  one  who  has  neither  kin  nor  interest 
in  France,  to  interfere  with  the  execution  of  my  pleasure ;  and  who  knows  too  little  of 
the  country,  and  its  factions,  to  suspect  more  of  my  purpose  than  I  choose  to  tell  him — 
in  a  word,  I  design  to  employ  the  young  Scot  who  sent  you  hither  but  now." 

Oliver  paused  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the  prudence  of  the 
choice,  and  then  added,  *'  Your  Majesty  has  reposed  confidence  in  that  stranger  boy 
earlier  than  is  your  wont." 

I  have  my  reason,"  answered  the  King. — "  Thou  know  est"  (and  he  crossed  himself) 
my  devotion  for  the  blessed  Saint  Julian.  I  had  been  saying  my  orisons  to  that  holy  Saint 
late  in  the  night  before  last,  wherein  (as  he  is  known  to  be  the  guardian  of  travellers) 
I  made  it  my  humble  petition  that  he  would  augment  my  household  with  such  wandering 
foreigners,  as  might  best  establish  throughout  our  kingdom  unlimited  devotion  to  our 
will ;  and  I  vowed  to  the  good  Saint  in  guerdon,  that  I  would,  in  his  name,  receive,  and 
relieve,  and  maintain  them." 

"  And  did  Saint  Julian,"  said  Oliver,  "send  your  Majesty  this  long-legged  importation 
from  Scotland  in  answer  to  your  prayers  ?" 

Although  the  barber,  who  well  knew  that  his  master  had  superstition  in  a  large  pro- 
portion to  his  want  of  religion,  and  that  on  such  topics  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
offend  him — although,  I  say,  he  knew  the  royal  weakness,  and  therefore  carefully  put 
the  preceding  question  in  the  softest  and  most  simple  tone  of  voice,  Louis  felt  the 
inuendo  whidi  it  contained,  and  regarded  the  speaker  with  high  displeasure. 

"  Sirrah,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  well  called  Oliver  the  Devil,  who  darest  thus  to  sport  at 
once  with  thy  master  and  with  the  blessed  Saints.  I  tell  thee,  wert  thou  one  grain  less 
necessary  to  me,  I  would  have  thee  hung  up  on  yonder  oak  before  the  Castle,  as  an 
example  to  all  who  scoff  at  things  holy ! — Know,  thou  infidel  slave,  that  mine  eyes 
were  no  sooner  closed,  than  the  blessed  Saint  Julian  was  visible  to  me,  leading  a  young 
man,  whom  he  presented  to  me,  saying,  that  his  fortune  should  be  to  escape  the  sword, 
the  cord,  the  river,  and  to  bring  good  fortune  to  the  side  which  he  should  espouse,  and 
to  the  adventures  in  which  he  should  be  engaged.  I  walked  out  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  and  I  met  with  this  youth,  whose  image  I  had  seen  in  my  dream.  In  his  own 
Gonntry  he  hath  escaped  the  sword,  amid  the  massacre  of  his  whole  family,  and  here, 
within  the  brief  compass  of  two  days,  he  hath  been  strangely  rescued  from  drowning 
and  from  the  gallows,  and  hath  already,  on  a  particular  occasion,  as  I  but  lately  hinted 
to  thee,  been  of  the  most  material  service  to  me.  I  receive  him  as  sent  hither  by  Saint 
Julian,  to  serve  me  in  the  most  difficidt,  the  most  dangerous,  and  even  the  most 
desperate  services." 

The  King,  as  he  thus  expressed  himself,  doffed  his  hat,  and  selecting  from  the 
numerous  little  leaden  figures  with  which  the  hat-band  was  garnished,  that  which  repre- 
sented Saint  Julian,  he  placed  it  on  the  table,  as  was  often  his  wont  when  some  peculiar 
feeling  of  hope,  or  perhaps  of  remorse,  happened  to  thrill  across  his  mind,  and  kneeling 
down  before  it,  muttered,  with  an  appearance  of  profound  devotion,  ^'  Sancte  Juliane, 
adns  precHms  nostrisi  OrOy  orOy  pro  nobis  !^ 

This  was  one  of  those  ague-fits  of  superstitious  devotion  which  often  seized  on 
Loais  in  such  extraordinary  times  and  places,  that  they  gave  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
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Monarchs  who  ever  reigned,  the  appearance  of  a  madman,  or  at  least  of  one  whose 
mind  was  sliakcn  by  some  deep  consciousness  of  guilt. 

"While  he  wa**  thus  employed,  his  favourite  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
sarcastic  contempt,  which  he  scan»e  attemj)t<»d  to  disguise.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  this 
man*3  ])0('uliaritics,  that,  in  his  whole  intori'ourse  with  hu  master,  he  laid  aside 
that  fondling,  purring  aflcctation  of  otliciousness  and  liumilit}^  which  distinguished  his 
conduct  to  others ;  and  if  ho  still  Iwrc  some  resemblance  to  a  cat,  it  was  when  the 
animal  is  on  iu  guard, — watchful,  animated,  and  alert  for  sudden  exertion.  The  cause 
of  this  change  was  j)robal)ly  Oliver's  consciousness,  that  his  master  was  himself  too 
profound  a  hypocrite  not  to  s(»e  tlirough  the  hypocrisy  of  others. 

"  The  features  of  this  youth,  then,  if  I  may  presume  to  si)eak,"  said  Oliver,  "  resemble 
those  of  him  wliom  vour  dream  exhibited?" 

"  Closely  and  intimately,**  said  tlie  King,  whose  imagination,  like  that  of  superstitious 
people  in  gent'ral,  readily  impostMl  ujum  itself—*'  I  have  had  his  horoscope  cast,  besides, 
by  Galeotti  Martivallo,  and  I  have  plainly  loanied,  through  his  art  and  mine  own 
observation,  that,  in  many  re<pe(*ts,  this  unfriended  youth  has  his  destiny  under  the 
same  constellation  with  mine." 

Whatever  Oliver  might  tliink  of  tlu*  causes  thus  boldly  assigned  for  the  preference  of 
an  unexperienced  stripling,  he  dared  make  no  farther  objections,  well  knowing  that 
Lt»uis,  who,  while  residing  in  exile,  had  In^stowed  much  of  his  attention  on  the  supposed 
science  of  judicial  astrology,  would  list*»n  to  no  raillery  of  any  kind  which  impeached 
his  skill.  lie  therefore  only  n^plied,  that  he  trustt»il  the  youth  would  prove  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  a  task  so  delicate. 

'*  Wv  will  take  care  h(»  hath  no  opi>ort unity  to  be  othenvise,"  said  Louis ;  "  for  he 
shall  be  privy  t<»  nothing,  save  that  he  is  sent  to  escort  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Lieg«».  Of  the  probable  interference  of  William  de  U 
Marck,  he  shall  know  a-»  little  as  thev  themselves.  None  shall  know  that  secret  but  the 
guide ;  and  Tristan  or  thou  must  tin<l  one  fit  for  our  j)urpose.'' 

"  But  in  that  case,"  said  Oliver,  **  judging  of  him  from  his  country  and  liLs  appearance, 
the  young  man  is  like  to  stand  t<»  his  arms  so  soon  as  the  Wild  Boar  comes  on  them,  and 
may  not  come  otf  so  easily  fnnn  the  tusks  as  he  did  this  moniing." 

*•  If  they  rend  his  heart-strings,"  sai<l  Louis,  comiM)sedly,  "  Saint  Julian,  blessed  be 
his  name !  can  send  me  anotlier  in  his  stead.  It  skills  as  little  that  the  messenger  is 
slain  after  his  duty  is  executed,  as  that  the  flask  is  broken  when  the  wine  is  drunk 
out. — Meanwhile,  we  must  expedite  the  ladies*  departure,  and  then  persuade  the  Count 
de  Crevecocur  that  it  has  taken  place  without  our  connivance ;  we  having  been  desirous 
to  restore  them  to  the  custo<ly  of  our  fair  cousin,  which  their  sudden  departure  has 
unliappily  prevented.*' 

"  The  Count  is  perhaps  too  wise,  and  his  master  Ux>  prejudiced,  to  believe  it." 

"Holy  Mother!**  said  Louis,  '*what  unbelief  would  that  be  in  Christian  men!  But, 
Oliver,  they  shall  believe  us.  We  will  throw  into  our  whole  conduct  towards  our  fSur 
cousin,  Duke  Charles,  such  thorough  and  unlimited  confidence,  that  not  to  believe  we 
have  been  sincere  with  him  in  (»very  respect,  he  must  1k>  worse  than  an  inlideL  I  tell 
thee,  so  convinced  am  I  that  I  could  make  Charles  of  Burgundy  think  of  me  in  eveiy 
resjK»ct  as  I  would  have  him,  that,  were  it  necessary  for  silencing  his  doubts,  I  would 
ride  unarmed,  and  on  a  palfrey,  to  visit  him  in  his  tent,  with  no  better  guard  about  me 
than  thine  own  simple  person,  friend  Oliver.** 

"  And  I,"  said  Oliver,  "  though  I  pique  not  myself  upon  managing  steel  in  any  other 
shape  than  that  of  a  razor,  would  rather  charge  a  Swiss  battalion  of  pikes,  than  I  would 
accompany  your  Highness  ujMm  such  a  visit  of  friendship  to  Charles  of  Burgundy,  when 
he  hath  so  many  grounds  to  be  well  assure<l  that  there  is  enmity  in  your  Miyestj's 
bosom  against  him." 

"  Thou  art  a  fool,  Oliver,"  said  the  King,  '*  with  all  thy  pretensions  to  wisdom — and 
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art  not  kware  that  deep  policy  must  often  assume  tfae  appearance  of  tlic  moat  extreme 
simplicity,  as  courage  occasionally  shroud^i  itself  under  the  show  of  modest  timidity. 
Were  it  needful,  full  surely  would  I  do  what  I  liavc  paid — the  Saints  always  blessing 
.our  purpose,  and  the  heavenly  constellations  bringing  iviund  in  tlieir  course,  a  proper 
conjuncture  for  such  an  exploit." 

In  these  words  did  King  Louis  XL  give  the  first  hint  of  the  extraordinary  resolutioD 
which  he  afterwards  adopted,  in  order  to  dupe  his  great  rival,  the  sub:<er|uent  execution 
of  wMch  had  very  nearly  proved  his  oivn  niin. 

He  part«d  with  his  counsellor,  and  presently  afterwards  went  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Ladies  of  Croye.  Few  persuasions  beyond  his  mere  license  would  have  been  necessary 
to  determine  their  retreat  from  the  Court  of  France,  upon  the  first  hint  that  they  might 
not  be  eventually  protected  against  the  Duke  of  Biirgimdy ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
induce  them  to  choose  Liege  for  the  place  of  their  rete-at  They  entreated  and  requested 
to  be  transferred  to  Bretagne  or  Calais,  ivhere,  under  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
or  King  of  Enfflaud,  they  might  remain  in  a  state  of  safely,  until  the  Sovereign  of 
Burgundy  should  relent  in  his  rigorous  purpose  towards  them.  But  neither  of  these 
places  of  safety  at  all  suited  the  plans  of  Louis,  and  he  was  at  last  successful  in  inducing 
them  to  adopt  that  which  did  coincide  with  them. 

The  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  for  their  defence  was  not  to  be  questioned,  since 
his  ecclesiastical  dignity  gave  him  the  means  of  protecting  the  fugitives  against  all 
Christian  princes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  secular  forces,  if  not  numerous,  seemed 
at  least  sufficient  to  defend  his  person,  and  all  under  his  protection,  from  any  sudden 
Tiolence.  The  difficulty  was  to  reach  the  little  Court  of  the  Bishop  in  safety ;  but  for 
this  Louis  promised  to  provide,  by  spreading  a  report  that  the  Ladies  of  Croyc  had 
escaped  from  Tours  by  night,  under  fear  of  being  delivered  up  to  the  Bur^undian 
Envoy,  and  had  taken  their  flight  towards  Bretagne.  He  also  promised  them  the 
attendance  of  a  small,  but  faithful  retinue,  and  letters  tu  the  conunandera  of  such  towns 
and  fortresses  as  they  might  pass,  with  instructions  to  use  every  means  for  protecthig 
knd  assisting  them  in  their  journey. 

The  Ladies  of  Croye^  although  internally  resenting  the  ungenerous  and  discourteous 
manner  in  which  Louis  thus  deprived  them  of  the  promised  asylum  in  his  Court,  were 
BO  far  from  objecting  to  the  ha.sty  departure  which  he  proposed,  that  they  even  anti- 
cipated his  project,  by  entreating  to  be  permitted  to  set  forward  that  same  night.  The 
I^y  Uameline  was  already  tired  of  a  place  where  there  were  neither  admiring  courtiers, 
nor  festivities  to  be  witne.ised  ; 
and  the  Lady  Isabelle  thought 
shehadseen  enough  to  conclude, 
that  were  the  temptation  to  be- 
come a  little  stronger,  Louis 
XL,  not  satisfied  with  expelling 
them  from  his  Court,  would  not 
hesitate  to  deliver  her  up  to  her 
irritated  Suzerain,  the  Duke  of 
Bui^ndy.  Lastly,  Louis  him- 
self readily  acquiesced  in  their 
hasty  departure^  anxious  to  pre- 
f«rve  peace  with  Duke  Charles, 
and  alarmed  lest  the  beauty  of 
Isabelle  should  interfere  with 
and  impede  the  favourite  plan 
which  he  had  formed,  for  be- 
atowing  the  hand  of  hisdaughter 
Joan  upon  his  cousin  of  Orteana. 
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g,CCUPATION  and  adventure  might  be  said  to  crowd  upon  the  young  Scot- 
£  tishman  with  the  force  of  a  Bpriag-tide ;  for  he  was  speedily  Bummoned  to  the 
'  apartment  of  his  Captain,  the  Lord  Crawford,  where,  to  his  astonishment,  he 
'  again  beheld  the  King.  Ailcr  a  few  words  respecting  the  honour  and  trust 
which  were  about  to  be  reposed  in  him,  which  made  Quentin  internally  afraid  that  they 
were  again  about  to  propose  to  him  such  a  watch  as  he  had  kept  upon  the  Count  of 
Criveccour,  or  perhaps  some  duty  still  more  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  he  was  not 
relieved  merely,  but  delighted,  with  hearing  that  he  was  selected,  with  the  assistance  of 
four  others  under  his  commuid,  one  of  whom  was  a  guide,  to  escort  the  Ladies  of  Cro^ 
to  the  little  Court  of  their  relative,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  in  the  safest  and  most  caa- 
modious,  and,  at  tlie  name  time,  in  the  most  secret  manner  possible.  A  scroll  was  given 
him,  in  which  were  set  down  directions  for  his  guidance,  for  the  places  of  halt,  (generally 
chosen  in  obscure  villages,  solitary  monasteries,  and  situations  remote  from  towns,)  and 
for  the  general  precautions  which  he  was  to  attend  to^  especially  on  approaching  the 
frontier  of  Burgundy.  He  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  instructione  what  he  ought  to 
say  and  do  to  sustain  the  personage  of  the  Maitre  d'Hotel  of  two  English  ladies  of  rank, 
who  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  and  were  aboat  to  visit  the 
holy  city  of  Cologne,  and  worship  the  relics  of  the  sage  Eastern  Monarchs,  who  came 
to  adore  the  nativity  of  Bethlehem ;  for  under  that  character  the  Ladies  of  Croye  were 
to  journey. 

Without  having  any  defined  notions  of  the  cause  of  his  delight,  Quentin  Dorward's 
heart  leapt  for  joy  at  the  idea  of  approaching  thus  nearly  to  the  person  of  the  Beau^ 
of  the  Turret,  and  in  a  situation  which  entitled  him  to  her  confidence,  since  her  pro- 
tection was  in  so  great  a  degree  intrusted  to  his  conduct  and  courage.  He  felt  no  doubt 
in  his  own  mind,  that  he  should  be  her  successful  guide  through  the  hazards  of  h« 
pilgrimage.  Touth  seldom  tliinks  of  dangers,  and  bred  up  free,  and  fearless,  and  self- 
confiding,  Quentin,  in  particular,  only  thought  of  them  to  defy  them.  He  longed  to  be 
exempted  from  the  restraint  of  the  Itoyal  presence,  that  he  might  indulge  the  secret  glee 
with  which  such  unexpected  tidings  filled  him,  and  winch  prompted  him  to  bursts  of 
delight  which  would  have  been  totally  unfitting  for  that  society. 

But  Louis  had  not  yet  done  with  him.  That  cautious  Monarch  had  to  consult  a  coun- 
sellor of  a  different  stamp  from  Oliver  le  Diabte,  and  who  was  supposed  to  derive  his 
skill  from  the  superior  and  astral  intelligences,  as  men,  judging  frcun  their  fruits,  were 
apt  to  think  the  coimsels  of  Oliver  sprung  from  the  Devil  himself. 

Louis  therefore  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  impatient  Quentin,  to  a  separate  tower  of 
the  Castle  of  Plessis,  in  which  was  installed,  in  no  small  ease  uid  splendour,  the  cele- 
brated astrologer,  poet,  and  philosopher,  Galeotti  Marti,  or  Martius,  or  Marttralle,  a 
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lative  of  Nami,  in  Italy,  the  author  of  the  famous  Treatise,  De  Vnlgo  Incof/nitis^*  and 
he  subject  of  his  age's  admiration,  and  of  the  panegyrics  of  Paulus  Jovius.  He  had 
yog  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  celebrated  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary, 
rom  whom  he  was  in  some  measure  decoyed  by  Louis,  who  grudged  the  Hungarian 
Monarch  the  society  and  the  counsels  of  a  sage,  accounted  so  skilful  in  reading  the 
ecrees  of  Heaven. 

MartiyaUe  was  none  of  those  ascetic,  withered,  pale  professors  of  mystic  learning  of 
boss  days,  who  bleared  their  eyes  over  the  midnight  furnace,  and  macerated  their  bodies 
7  outwatching  the  polar  bear.  He  indulged  in  all  courtly  pleasures,  and,  until  he  grew 
orpulent,  had  excelled  in  all  martial  sports  and  g3rmnastic  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the 
se  of  arms ;  insomuch,  that  Janus  Pannonius  has  left  a  Latin  epigram,  upon  a  wrestling 
latch  betwixt  Gkdeotti  and  a  renowned  champion  of  that  art,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lungarian  Kmg  and  Court,  in  which  the  Astrologer  was  completely  victorious. 

The  apartments  of  this  courtly  and  martial  sage  were  far  more  splendidly  furnished 
lan  any  which  Quentin  had  yet  seen  in  the  royal  palace ;  and  the  carving  and  orna- 
lented  wood-work  of  his  library,  as  well  as  the  magnificence  displayed  in  the  tapestries, 
lewed  the  elegant  taste  of  the  learned  Italian.  Out  of  his  study  one  door  opened  to 
is  sleeping-apartment,  another  led  to  the  turret  which  served  as  his  observatory.  A 
Tge  oaken  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  was  covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet, 
le  spoils  of  the  tent  of  a  Pacha,  after  the  great  battle  of  Jaiza,  where  the  Astrologer 
id  fought  abreast  with  the  valiant  champion  of  Christendom,  Matthias  Corvinus.  On 
e  table  lay  a  variety  of  mathematical  and  astrological  instruments,  all  of  the  most  rich 
aterials  and  curious  workmanship.     His  astrolabe  of  silver  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor 

Grennany,  and  his  Jacob's  staff  of  ebony,  jointed  with  gold,  and  curiously  inlaid,  was 
mark  of  esteem  from  the  reigning  Pope. 

There  were  various  other  miscellaneous  articles  disposed  on  the  table,  or  hanging 
ound  the  walls ;  amongst  others,  two  complete  suits  of  armour,  one  of  mail,  the  other 

plate,  both  of  which,  from  their  great  size,  seemed  to  call  the  gigantic  Astrologer  their 
mer ;  a  Spanish  toledo^  a  Scottish  broadsword,  a  Turkish  scymitar,  with  bows,  quivers, 
id  other  warlike  weapons;  musical  instruments  of  several  different  kinds;  a  silver 
ocxfix,  a  sepulchral  antique  vase,  and  several  of  the  little  brazen  Penates  of  the 
Lcient  heathens,  with  other  curious  nondescript  articles,  some  of  which,  in  the  super- 
Ltious  opinions  of  that  period,  seemed  to  be  designed  for  magical  purposes.  The 
yrarj  of  this  singular  character  was  of  the  same  miscellaneous  description  with  his 
her  effects.  Curious  manuscripts  of  classical  antiquity  lay  mingled  with  the  volu- 
inous  labours  of  Christian  divines,  and  of  those  pains-taking  sages  who  professed 
le  chemical  science,  and  proffered  to  guide  their  students  into  the  most  secret  recesses 
r  nature,  by  means  of  the  Hermetical  Philosophy.  Some  were  written  in  the  Eastern 
haracter,  and  others  concealed  their  sense  or  nonsense  under  the  veil  of  hieroglyphics 
xid  cabalistic  characters.  The  whole  apartment^  and  its  furniture  of  every  kind,  formed 
k  scene  very  impressive  on  the  fancy,  considering  the  general  belief  then  indisputably 
entertained,  concerning  the  truth  of  the  occult  sciences ;  and  that  effect  was  increased 
yy  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  individual  himself  who,  seated  in  a  huge  chair, 
f^Bs  employed  in  curiously  examining  a  specimen,  just  issued  from  the  Frankfort  press, 
tf  the  newly  invented  art  of  printing. 

^ndeotti  Martivalle  was  a  tall,  bulky,  yet  stately  man,  considerably  past  his  prime,  and 
^hose  youthful  habits  of  exercise,  though  still  occasionally  resumed,  had  not  been  able  to 
wJtend  with  his  natural  tendency  to  corpulence,  increased  by  sedentary  study,  and 
"^Igence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  His  features,  though  rather  overgrown,  were 
?"*ified  and  noble,  and  a  Santon  might  have  envied  the  dark  and  downward  sweep  of 
'  long-descending  beard.     His  dress  was  a  chamber-robe  of  the  richest  Genoa  velvet 

*  Concerning  tlilngt  unknown  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 
"**-    VIII.  K 
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with  ample  sitcves,  claapcd  with  fnigs  of  guld,  and  lined  with  sablea.  It  w«s  Easteiied 
round  his  middle  by  a  broad  belt  of  virgin  parchment,  round  which  were  represented,  in 
n  characters,  tlie  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  He  rose  and  bowed  to  the  King,  yet  with 
r  of  one  to  whom  such  exalted  society  was  familiar,  and  who  wa.i  not  at  all  likely. 
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mechaDical  and  terrestrial  import  interest  the  thoughts  of  one,  before  whom  Heaven  has 
unrolled  her  own  celestial  volumes  ?" 

"  My  brother,"  replied  Martivallc, — "  for  so  the  tenant  of  this  cell  must  term  even  the 
King  of  France,  when  he  deigns  to  visit  him  as  a  disciple, — believe  me  that,  in  consider- 
ing the  consequences  of  this  invention,  I  read  with  as  certain  augury,  as  by  any  com- 
bination of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  most  awful  and  portentous  changes.  When 
I  reflect  with  what  slow  and  limited  supplies  the  stream  of  science  hath  hitherto 
descended  to  us ;  how  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  those  most  ardent  in  its  search ;  how 
certain  to  be  neglected  by  all  who  regard  their  ease ;  how  liable  to  be  diverted,  or 
a]t<^ther  dried  up,  by  the  invasions  of  barbarism ;  can  I  look  forward  without  wonder 
and  astonishment,  to  the  lot  of  a  succeeding  generation,  on  whom  knowledge  will  descend 
like  the  first  and  second  rain,  uninterrupted,  unabated,  unbounded;  fertilizing  some 
grounds,  and  overflowing  others ;  changing  the  whole  form  of  social  life ;  establishing 
and  overthrowing  religions;  erecting  and  destroying  kingdoms " 

"  Hold,  Galeotti,"  said  Louis, — " shall  these  changes  come  in  our  time?" 

**  No^  my  royal  brother,"  replied  Martivalle ;  "  this  invention  may  be  likened  to  a 
yonng  tree,  which  is  now  newly  planted,  but  shall,  in  succeeding  generations,  bear  fruit 
as  fatal,  yet  as  precious,  as  that  of  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  the  knowledge,  namely,  of  good 
and  eYtL" 

Louis  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Let  futurity  look  to  what  concerns  them — 
we  are  men  of  this  age,  and  to  this  age  we  will  confine  our  care.  Sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof. — Tell  me,  hast  thou  proceeded  farther  in  the  horoscope  which  I  sent 
to  thee,  and  of  which  you  made  me  some  report  ?  I  have  brought  the  party  hither,  that 
yon  may  use  palmistry,  or  chiromancy,  if  such  is  your  pleasure.    The  matter  is  pressing." 

The  bnlky  sage  arose  firom  his  seat,  and,  approaching  the  young  soldier,  fixed  on  him 
his  keen  large  dark  eyes,  as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  internally  spelling  and  dissecting 
every  lineament  and  feature. — Blushing  and  borne  down  by  this  close  examination  on 
the  part  of  one  whose  expression  was  so  reverent  at  once  and  commanding,  Quentin 
bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  did  not  again  raise  them,  till  in  the  act  of  obeying  the 
sonorous  command  of  the  Astrologer,  "  Look  up  and  be  not  afraid,  but  hold  forth  thy 
hand." 

When  MartiTalle  had  inspected  his  palm,  according  to  the  form  of  the  mystic  arts 
which  he  practised,  he  led  the  King  some  steps  aside. — '^  My  royal  brother,"  he  said, 
^  the  physiognomy  of  this  youth,  together  with  the  lines  impressed  on  his  hand,  confirm, 
in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  report  which  I  founded  on  his  horoscope,  as  well  as  that 
judgment  which  your  own  proficiency  in  our  sublime  arts  induced  you  at  once  to  form  of 
him.     All  promises  that  this  youth  will  be  brave  and  fortunate." 

"And  faithful?"  said  the  King;  "for  valour  and  fortune  square  not  always  with 
fidelity." 

"  And  faithful  also,"  said  the  Astrologer ;  "  for  there  is  manly  firmness  in  look  and 
eye,  and  his  linea  vita  is  deeply  marked  and  clear,  which  indicates  a  true  and  upright 
adherence  to  those  who  do  benefit  or  lodge  trust  in  him.     But  yet " 

"  But  what  ?"  said  the  King ;  "  Father  Galeotti,  wherefore  do  you  now  pause  ?" 

**  The  ears  of  Kings,"  said  the  Sage,  "  are  like  the  palates  of  those  dainty  patients, 
which  are  unable  to  endure  the  bitterness  of  the  drugs  necessary  for  their  recovery." 

"  My  ears  and  my  palate  have  no  such  niceness,"  said  Louis ;  "  Let  me  hear  what  is 
nse^l  counsel,  and  swallow  what  is  wholesome  medicine.  I  quarrel  not  with  the  rude- 
ness of  the  one,  or  the  harsh  taste  of  the  other.  I  have  not  been  cockered  in  wantonness 
or  indulgence ;  my  youth  was  one  of  exile  and  suffijring.  My  ears  are  used  to  harsh 
counsel,  and  take  no  offisnce  at  it." 

"  Then  plainly.  Sire,"  replied  Graleotti,  "  if  you  have  aught  in  your  proposed  commis- 
sion, which — which,  in  short,  may  startle  a  scrupidous  conscience — intrust  it  not  to  this 
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youth — at  least,  not  till  a  few  years'  exercise  in  your  service  has  made  him  as  unscru- 
pulous as  others." 

^*  And  is  this  what  you  hesitated  to  speak,  my  good  Galeotti  ?  and  didst  thou  think 
thy  speaking  it  would  offend  me?"  said  the  King.  ^  Alack,  I  know  that  thou  art  well 
sensible,  that  the  path  of  royal  policy  cannot  be  always  squared  (as  that  of  private  life 
ought  invariably  to  be)  by  the  abstract  maxims  of  religion  and  of  morality.  YTberefore 
do  we,  the  Princes  of  the  earth,  found  churches  and  monasteries,  make  pilgrimagefl^ 
undergo  penances,  and  perform  devotions,  with  which  others  may  dispense,  imless  it  be 
because  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  welfare  of  our  kingdoms,  force  us  upon 
measures  which  grieve  our  consciences  as  Christians?  But  Heaven  has  mercy — ^the 
Church,  an  unbounded  stock  of  merits,  and  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  Embrun, 
and  the  blessed  saints,  is  urgent,  everlasting,  and  omnipotent" — He  laid  his  hat  on  the 
table,  and  devoutly  kneeling  before  the  images  stuck  in  his  hat-band,  repeated,  in  an 
earnest  tone,  ''  Sancte  Hubej'te,  Sancte  Juliane,  Sancte  Martinet  Sonde  RosaUoy 
Sancti  quotqiiot  adestUy  orate  j)ro  me  peccatore!"  He  then  smote  his  breast,  arose, 
rc-assumed  his  hat,  and  continued ; — "  Be  assured,  good  father,  that  whatever  there  may 
be  in  our  commission,  of  the  nature  at  which  you  have  hinted,  the  execution  shall  not  be 
intrusted  to  this  youth,  nor  shall  he  be  privy  to  such  part  of  our  purpose." 

"  In  this,"  said  the  Astrologer,  "  you,  my  royal  brother,  will  walk  wisely. — Something 
may  be  apprehended  likewise  from  the  rashness  of  this  your  young  conunissioner ;  a 
failing  inherent  in  those  of  sanguine  complexion.  But  I  hold  that,  by  the  rules  of  art, 
this  chance  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  other  properties  discovered  from  his  horo- 
scope and  otherwise." 

^'WiU  this  next  midnight  be  a  propitious  hour  in  which  to  conunence  a  perilous 
journey?"  said  the  King. — "  See,  here  is  your  Ephemerides — ^you  see  the  position  of  the 
moon  in  regard  to  Saturn,  and  the  ascendence  of  Jupiter — That  should  argue,  methinks, 
in  submission  to  your  better  art^  success  to  him  who  sends  forth  the  expedition  at  such 
on  hour." 

''  To  him  who  sends  forth  the  expedition,"  said  the  Astrologer,  after  a  pause,  **  this 
conjunction  doth  indeed  promise  success;  but,  methinks,  that  Saturn  being  combust, 
tlu'catens  danger  and  infortune  to  the  party  sent;  whence  I  infer  that  the  errand  may  be 
perilous,  or  even  fatal  to  those  who  are  to  journey.  Violence  and  captivity,  methinks, 
are  intimated  in  that  adverse  cor\j  unction." 

"  Violence  and  captivity  to  those  who  are  sent,"  answered  the  King,  "  but  success  to 
the  wishes  of  the  sender — Runs  it  not  thus,  my  learned  father?" 

"  Even  so>"  replied  the  Astrologer. 

The  King  paused,  without  giving  any  farther  indication  how  far  this  presaging  speech, 
(probably  hazarded  by  the  Astrologer  from  his  conjecture  that  the  commission  related  to 
some  dangerous  purpose)  squared  with  his  real  object,  which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was 
to  betray  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye  into  the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck,  a 
nobleman  indeed  of  high  birth,  but  degraded  by  his  crimes  into  a  leader  of  banditti, 
distinguished  for  his  turbulent  disposition  and  ferocious  bravery. 

The  King  then  pulled  forth  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and,  ere  he  gave  it  to  MartivaUe, 
said,  in  a  tone  which  resembled  that  of  an  apology — "  Learned  Gkdeotti,  be  not  surprised, 
that,  possessing  in  you  an  oracular  treasure,  superior  to  that  lodged  in  the  breast  of  any 
now  alive,  not  excepting  the  great  Nostradamus  himself,  I  am  desirous  frequently  to  avail 
myself  of  your  skill  in  those  doubts  and  difficulties,  which  beset  every  Prince  who  hath 
to  contend  with  rebellion  within  his  land,  and  with  external  enemies,  both  powerful  and 
inveterate." 

"  Wlien  I  was  honoured  with  your  request,  Sire,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  and  aban- 
doned the  Court  of  Buda  for  that  of  Plessis,  it  was  with  the  resolution  to  place  at  the 
command  of  my  royal  patron  whatever  my  art  had,  that  might  be  of  service  to  him." 
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"  Enough,  good  Marti vallc — ^I  pray  thee  attend  to  the  import  of  this  question." — He 
proceeded  to  read  from  the  paper  in  his  hand : — "  A  person  having  on  hand  a  weighty 
controversy,  which  is  like  to  draw  to  debate  either  by  law  or  by  force  of  arms,  is 
desirous,  for  the  present,  to  seek  accommodation  by  a  personal  interview  with  his  anta- 
gonist. He  desires  to  know  what  day  will  be  propitious  for  the  execution  of  such  a 
purpose ;  abo  what  is  likely  to  be  the  success  of  such  a  negotiation,  and  whether  his 
adversary  will  be  moved  to  answer  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  with  gratitude 
and  kindness,  or  may  rather  be  likely  to  abuse  the  opportunity  and  advantage  which 
such  meeting  may  afford  him  ?" 

^  It  is  an  important  question,"  said  Martivalle,  when  the  King  had  done  reading,  "  and 
requires  that  I  should  set  a  planetary  figure,  and  give  it  instant  and  deep  consideration." 

"  Let  it  be  so,  my  good  father  in  the  sciences,  and  thou  shalt  know  what  it  is  to  oblige 
a  King  of  France.  We  are  determined,  if  the  constellations  forbid  not, — and  our  own 
bumble  art  leads  us  to  think  that  they  approve  our  purpose, — to  hazard  something,  even 
in  our  own  person,  to  stop  these  anti-Christian  wars." 

"  May  the  Saints  forward  your  Majesty's  pious  intent,"  said  the  Astrologer,  "  and 
guard  your  sacred  person  ! " 

"  Thanks,  learned  father. — ^Here  is  something,  the  while,  to  enlarge  your  curious 
library." 

He  placed  imder  one  of  the  volumes  a  small  purse  of  gold ;  for,  economical  even  in 
his  superstitions,  Louis  conceived  the  Astrologer  sufficiently  bound  to  his  service  by  the 
pensions  he  had  assigned  him,  and  thought  liimself  entitled  to  the  use  of  his  skill  at  a 
moderate  rate,  even  upon  great  exigencies. 

Louis,  having  thus,  in  legal  phrase,  added  a  refreshing  fee  to  his  general  retainer, 
turned  from  him  to  address  Durward. — "  Follow  me,"  he  said,  "  my  bonny  Scot,  as  one 
chosen  by  Destiny  and  a  Monarch  to  accomplish  a  bold  adventure.  All  must  be  got 
ready,  that  thou  mayst  put  foot  in  stirrup  the  very  instant  the  bell  of  Saint  Martin's  tolls 
twelve.  One  minute  sooner,  one  minute  later,  were  to  forfeit  the  favourable  aspect  of 
the  constellations  which  smile  oi\  your  adventure." 

Thus  saying,  the  King  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  his  young  guardsman  ;  and  no 
sooner  were  they  gone,  than  the  Astrologer  gave  way  to  very  diflferent  feelings  from 
those  which  seemed  to  animate  him  during  the  royal  presence. 

"  The  niggardly  slave ! "  he  said,  weighing  the  purse  in  his  hand, — for,  being  a  man  of 
unbounded  expense,  he  had  almost  constant  occasion  for  money, — ''  The  base  sordid 
scullion ! — A  coxswain's  wife  would  give  more  to  know  that  her  husband  had  crossed 
the  narrow  seas  in  safety.  He  acquire  any  tincture  of  humane  letters ! — yes,  when 
prowling  foxes  and  yelling  wolves  become  musicians.  He  read  the  glorious  blazoning 
of  the  firmament  I — ay,  when  sordid  moles  shall  become  lynxes. — Post  tot  jrrortiissa — 
after  so  many  promises  made,  to  entice  me  from  the  Court  of  the  magnificent  Matthias, 
where  Hun  and  Turk,  Christian  and  Lifidel,  the  Czar  of  Muscovia  and  the  Cham  of 
Tartary  themselves,  contended  to  load  me  with  gifts, — doth  he  think  I  am  to  abide  in 
this  old  Castle,  like  a  bullfinch  in  a  cage,  fain  to  sing  as  oft  as  he  chooses  to  whistle,  and 
call  for  seed  and  water  ? — Not  so— awf  inveniam  viam,  aut  Jaciam — I  will  discover  or 
contrive  a  remedy.  The  Cardinal  Balue  is  politic  and  liberal — this  query  shall  to  him, 
and  it  shall  be  his  Eminence's  own  fault  if  the  stars  speak  not  as  he  would  have  them." 

He  again  took  the  despised  guerdon,  and  weighed  it  in  his  hand.  "  It  may  be,"  he 
said,  "there  is  some  jewel,  or  pearl  of  price,  concealed  in  this  paltry  case — I  have 
heard  he  can  be  liberal  even  to  lavishness,  when  it  suits  his  caprice  or  interest." 

He  emptied  the  purse,  which  contained  neither  more  nor  less  than  ten  gold  pieces. 
The  indignation  of  the  Astrologer  was  extreme. — "  Thinks  he  that  for  such  paltry 
rate  of  hire  I  will  practise  that  celestial  science  which  I  have  studied  with  the  Armenian 
Abbot  of  IstrahofT,  who  had  not  seen  the  sun  for  forty  yciu^, — ^with  the  Greek  Dubraviu?, 
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who  is  Siud  to  have  raised  the  dead, — and  have  even  visited  the  Scbeik  Ebn  Hali  in  his 
cavo  in  the  deserta  of  Thebais? — No,  by  heaven ! — he  that  contemns  art  shall  perah 
through  bis  own  ignorance.  Ten  pieces  I — a  pittance  which  I  am  half  ashamed  to  offer 
to  Toinette,  to  buj  her  new  breast-loces." 

So  sajing,  tlie  indignant  Sage  neverthcleas  plunged  the  contemned  pieces  of  gold  into 
a  large  pouch  which  he  wore  at  bis  girdle,  which  Toinette,  and  other  abetton  of  lavish 
expense,  generally  contrived  to  empty  fullj  faster  than  the  pbiloeopher,  with  all  his 
art,  could  find  the  means  of  filling.* 
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^VOIDING  all  conversation  with  any  one,  (for  Buob  was  liis  charge,)  Quentin 
Kf  Dnrvrard  proceeded  hastily  to  array  himself  in  a  strong  but  pltun  cuirass,  with 
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ed,  and  laced  down  the  scams  with  some  embroidery,  such  as  might  become  a 
rior  officer  in  a  noble  household. 
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and  manner,  acquainted  him  that  his  imde  had  been  summoned  to  mount  guard,  pur- 
posely that  he  might  make  no  inquiries  concerning  these  mysterious  movements. 

"  Your  excuse  will  be  made  to  your  kinsman,"  said  Oliver,  smiling  again ;  "  and,  my 
dearest  son,  when  you  return  safe  from  the  execution  of  this  pleasing  trust,  I  doubt  not 
you  will  be  found  worthy  of  such  promotion  as  will  dispense  with  your  accounting  for 
your  motions  to  any  one,  while  it  will  place  you  at  the  head  of  those  who  must  render  an 
account  of  theirs  to  you." 

So  spoke  Oliver  le  Diable,  calculating,  probably,  in  his  own  mind,  the  great  chance 
there  was  that  the  poor  youth  whose  hand  he  squeezed  affectionately  as  he  spoke,  must 
necessarily  encounter  death  or  captivity  in  the  commission  intrusted  to  his  charge.  He 
added  to  his  fair  words  a  small  purse  of  gold,  to  defray  necessary  expenses  on  the  road, 
as  a  gratuity  on  the  Eing*s  part. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  at  midnight,  Quentin,  according  to  his  directions,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  second  court-yard,  and  paused  under  the  Dauphin's  Tower,  which,  as  the 
reader  knows,  was  assigned  for  the  temporary  residence  of  the  Countesses  of  Croye.  He 
found,  at  this  place  of  rendezvous,  the  men  and  horses  appointed  to  compose  the  retinue, 
leading  two  sumpter  mules  already  loaded  with  baggage,  and  holding  three  palfreys  for 
the  two  Countesses  and  a  faithful  waiting-wonum,  with  a  stately  war-horse  for  himself, 
whose  steel-plated  saddle  glanced  in  the  pale  moon-light  Not  a  word  of  recognition 
was  spoken  on  either  side.  The  men  sat  still  in  their  saddles,  as  if  they  were  motionless  ; 
and  by  the  same  imperfect  light  Quentin  saw  with  pleasure  that  they  were  all  armed, 
and  held  long  lances  in  their  hands.  They  were  only  three  in  number ;  but  one  of  them 
whispered  to  Quentin,  in  a  strong  Gascon  accent,  that  their  guide  was  to  join  them 
beyond  Tours. 

Meantime,  lights  glanced  to  and  fro  at  the  lattices  of  the  tower,  as  if  there  was  bustle 
and  preparation  among  its  inhabitants.  At  length,  a  small  door,  which  led  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tower  to  the  court,  was  unclosed,  and  three  females  came  forth  attended 
by  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak.  They  mounted  in  silence  the  palfreys  which  stood  pre- 
pared for  them,  while  their  attendant  on  foot  led  the  way,  and  gave  the  pass-words  and 
signals  to  the  watchful  guards,  whose  posts  they  passed  in  succession.  Thus  they  at 
length  reached  the  exterior  of  these  formidable  barriers.  Here  the  man  on  foot,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  as  their  guide,  paused,  and  spoke  low  and  earnestly  to  the  two  foremost 
females. 

"  May  heaven  bless  you.  Sire,"  said  a  voice  which  thrilled  upon  Quentin  Durward's 
ear,  "  and  forgive  you,  even  if  your  purposes  be  more  interested  than  your  words  express ! 
To  be  placed  in  safety  imder  the  protection  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Liege,  is  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  desire." 

The  person  whom  she  thus  addressed,  muttered  an  inaudible  answer,  and  retreated 
back  through  the  barrier-gate,  while  Quentin  thought,  that,  by  the  moon-glimpse,  he 
recognized  in  him  the  King  himself  whose  anxiety  for  the  departure  of  his  guests  had 
probably  induced  him  to  give  his  presence,  in  case  scruples  should  arise  on  their  part,  or 
difficulties  on  that  of  the  guards  of  the  Castle. 

When  the  riders  were  beyond  the  Castle,  it  was  necessary  for  some  time  to  ride  with 
great  precaution,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pitfalls,  snares,  and  similar  contrivances,  which 
were  placed  for  the  annoyance  of  strangers.  The  Grascon  was,  however,  completely 
possessed  of  the  clew  to  this  labyrinth,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  riding,  they  found 
themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  Flessis  le  Pare,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  city 
of  Tours. 

The  moon,  which  had  now  extricated  herself  from  the  clouds  through  which  she  was 
formerly  wading,  shed  a  full  sea  of  glorious  light  upon  a  landscape  equally  glorious. 
They  saw  the  princely  Loire  rolling  his  majestic  tide  through  the  richest  plain  in  France, 
and  sweeping  along  between  banks  ornamented  with  towers  and  terraces,  and  with  olives 
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and  vinejards.  They  saw  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Tours,  the  ancient  capital  of  Tourainc, 
raising  their  portal  towers  and  embattlements  white  in  the  moonlight,  while  from  within 
their  circle,  rose  the  immense  Gothic  mass,  which  the  devotion  of  the  sainted  Bishop 
Perpetuus  erected  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  which  the  zeal  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  had  enlarged  with  such  architectural  splendour  as  rendered  it  the  most 
magnificent  church  in  France.  The  towers  of  the  church  of  Saint  Gatien  were  also 
visible,  and  the  gloomy  strength  of  the  Castle,  wliich  was  said  to  have  been,  in  ancient 
times,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian. 

Even  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  of  a  nature  so  engrossing,  did 
not  prevent  the  wonder  and  delight  with  which  the  young  Scottishman,  accustomed  to 
the  waste  though  impressive  landscape  of  his  own  mountains,  and  the  poverty  even  of 
his  country's  most  stately  scenery,  looked  on  a  scene,  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to 
have  vied  in  adorning  with  their  richest  splendour.  But  he  was  recalled  to  the  business 
of  the  moment  by  the  voice  of  the  elder  lady,  (pitched  at  least  an  octave  higher  than 
those  soft  tones  which  bid  adieu  to  King  Louis,)  demanding  to  speak  with  the  leader  of 
the  band.  Spurring  his  horse  forward,  Quentin  respectfully  presented  himself  to  the 
ladies  in  that  capacity,  and  thus  underwent  the  interrogatories  of  the  Lady  Hameline. 

"  What  was  his  name,  and  what  his  degree  ?" 

He  told  both. 

"  Was  he  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  road  ?" 

"  He  could  not,"  he  replied,  "pretend  to  much  knowledge  of  the  route,  but  he  was 
furnished  with  full  instructions,  and  he  was,  at  their  first  resting-place,  to  be  provided 
with  a  guide,  in  all  respects  competent  to  the  task  of  directing  their  farther  journey ; 
meanwhile,  a  horseman,  who  had  just  joined  them,  and  made  the  number  of  their  guard 
four,  was  to  be  their  guide  for  the  first  stage." 

"  And  wherefore  were  you  selected  for  such  a  duty,  young  gentleman  ?"  said  the  lady. 
— "  I  am  told  you  are  the  same  youth  who  was  lately  upon  guard  in  the  gallery  in  which 
we  met  the  Princess  of  France.  You  seem  young  and  inexperienced  for  such  a  charge 
— a  stranger,  too,  in  France,  and  speaking  the  language  as  a  foreigner." 

"  I  am  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  King,  madam,  but  am  not  qualified  to 
reason  on  them,"  answered  the  young  soldier. 

"  Are  you  of  noble  birth  ?"  demanded  the  same  querist 

"  I  may  safely  affirm  so,  madam,"  replied  Quentin. 

"  And  are  you  not,"  said  the  younger  lady,  addressing  him  in  her  turn,  but  with 
a  timorous  accent,  "  the  same  whom  I  saw  when  I  was  called  to  wait  upon  the  King  at 
yonder  inn?" 

Lowering  his  voice,  perhaps  from  similar  feelings  of  timidity,  Quentin  answered  in 

tiie  affirmative. 

Then,  methinks,  my  cousin,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  addressing  the  Lady  Hameline, 
we  must  be  safe  under  this  young  gentleman's  safeguard ;  he  looks  not,  at  least,  like 
one  to  whom  the  execution  of  a  plan  of  treacherous  cruelty  upon  two  helpless  women 
could  be  with  safety  intrusted." 

"  On  my  honour,  madam,"  said  Durward,  "  by  the  fame  of  my  house,  by  the  bones 
of  my  ancestry,  I  could  not,  for  France  and  Scotland  laid  into  one,  be  guilty  of  treachery 
or  cruelty  towards  you !" 

"  You  speak  well,  young  man,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline ;  "  but  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  fair  speeches  from  the  Eling  of  France  and  his  agents.  It  was  by  these  that  we 
were  induced,  when  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  might  have  been  attained  with 
less  risk  than  now,  or  when  we  might  have  thrown  ourselves  on  that  of  Winceslaus  of 
Germany,  or  of  Edward  of  England,  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  And  in  what  did  the 
promises  of  the  King  result  ?  Li  an  obscure  and  sliameful  concealing  of  us,  under  plebeian 
names,  as  a  sort  of  prohibited  wares,  in  yonder  paltry  hostelry,  when  we, — who,  as  thou 
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knowest,  Marthon,"  (addressing  her  domestic,)  "  never  put  on  our  head-tire  save  under 
a  canopj,  and  upon  a  dais  of  three  degrees, — were  compelled  to  attire  ourselves, 
standing  on  the  simple  floor,  as  if  we  had  been  two  milkmaids." 

Marthon  admitted  that  her  lady  spoke  a  most  melancholy  truth. 

"  I  would  that  had  been  the  sorest  evil,  dear  kinswoman,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle ; 
"  I  could  gladly  have  dispensed  with  state." 

"But  not  with  society,"  said  the  elder  Countess;  "that,  my  sweet  cousin,  was 
impossible." 

"  I  would  have  dispensed  with  all,  my  dearest  kinswoman,"  answered  Isabelle,  in 
a  voice  which  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  her  young  conductor  and  guard,  "  with  all, 
for  a  safe  and  honourable  retirement.  I  wish  not — God  knows,  I  never  wished — to 
occasion  war  betwixt  France  and  my  native  Burgundy,  or  that  lives  should  be  lost  for 
such  as  I  am.  I  only  implored  permission  to  retire  to  the  Convent  of  Marmoutier,  or  to 
any  other  holy  sanctuary." 

"  You  spoke  then  like  a  fool,  my  cousin,"  answered  the  elder  lady,  "  and  not  like  a 
daughter  of  my  noble  brother.  It  is  well  there  is  still  one  alive,  who  hath  some  of  the 
spirit  of  the  noble  House  of  Croye.  How  should  a  high-bom  lady  be  known  from  a  sun- 
burnt milkmaid,  save  that  spears  are  broken  for  the  one,  and  only  hazel-poles  shattered 
for  the  other  ?  I  tell  you,  maiden,  that  while  I  was  in  the  very  earliest  bloom^  scarcely 
older  than  yourself,  the  famous  Passage  of  Arms  at  Haflinghem  was  held  in  my  honour ; 
the  challengers  were  four,  the  assailants  so  many  as  twelve.  It  lasted  three  days ;  and 
cost  the  lives  of  two  adventurous  knights,  the  fracture  of  one  back-bone,  one  collar-bone, 
three  legs,  and  two  arms,  besides  flesh-wounds  and  bruises  beyond  the  heralds*  counting ; 
and  thus  have  the  ladies  of  our  House  ever  been  honoured.  Ah !  had  you  but  half  the 
heart  of  your  noble  ancestry,  you  would  find  means  at  some  Court,  where  ladies'  love  and 
flame  in  arms  are  still  prized,  to  maintain  a  tournament,  at  which  your  hand  should  be 
the  prize,  as  was  that  of  your  great-grandmother  of  blessed  memory,  at  the  spear-running 
of  Strasbourg ;  and  thus  should  you  gain  the  best  lance  in  Europe,  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  the  House  of  Croye,  both  against  the  oppression  of  Burgundy  and  the  policy  of  France." 

"  But,  fair  kinswoman,"  answered  the  younger  Countess,  "  I  have  been  told  by  my  old 
nurse,  that  although  the  Rhinegrave  was  the  best  lance  at  the  great  tournament  at 
Strasbourg,  and  so  won  the  hand  of  my  respected  ancestor,  yet  the  match  was  no  happy 
one,  as  he  used  often  to  scold,  and  sometimes  even  to  beat,  my  great-grandmother  of 
blessed  memory." 

"And  wherefore  not?"  said  the  elder  Countess,  in  her  romantic  enthusiasm  for  the 
profession  of  chivalry ;  "  why  should  those  victorious  arms,  accustomed  to  deal  blows 
when  abroad,  be  bound  to  restrain  their  energies  at  home  ?  A  thousand  times  rather 
would  I  be  beaten  twice  a-day,  by  a  husband  whose  arm  was  as  much  feared  by  others 
as  by  me,  than  be  the  wife  of  a  coward,  who  dared  neither  to  lift  hand  to  his  wife,  nor 
to  any  one  else!" 

"  I  should  wish  you  joy  of  such  an  active  mate,  fair  aunt,"  replied  Isabelle,  "  without 
envying  you ;  for  if  broken  bones  be  lovely  in  tourneys,  there  is  nothing  less  amiable 
in  ladies'  bower." 

"  Nay,  but  the  beating  is  no  necessary  consequence  of  wedding  with  a  knight  of  fame 
in  arms,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline ;  "  though  it  is  true  that  our  ancestor  of  blessed 
memory,  the  Rhinegrave  Gottfried,  was  something  rough-tempered,  and  addicted  to  the 
use  of  Rheinwein. — The  very  perfect  knight  is  a  lamb  among  ladies,  and  a  lion  among 
lances.  There  was  Thibault  of  Montigni — Grod  be  with  him ! — he  was  the  kindest  soid 
alive,  and  not  only  was  he  never  so  discourteous  as  to  lift  hand  against  his  lady,  but,  by 
our  good  dame,  he  who  beat  all  enemies  without  doors,  found  a  fair  foe  who  could  belabour 
him  within. — Well,  'twas  his  own  fault — he  was  one  of  the  challengers  at  the  Passage  of 
Haflinghem,  and  so  well  bestirred  himself,  that  if  it  had  pleased  Heaven,  and  your 
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grandfather,  there  might  have  been  a  lady  of  Montigni,  who  had  used  his  gentle  nature 
more  gently." 

The  Countess  Isabelle,  who  had  some  reason  to  dread  this  Passage  of  Haflinghem, 
it  being  a  topic  upon  which  her  aunt  was  at  all  times  very  diffuse,  suffered  the  conver- 
sation to  drop ;  and  Quentin,  with  the  natural  politeness  of  one  who  had  been  gently 
nurtured,  dreading  lest  his  presence  might  be  a  restraint  on  their  conversation,  rode 
forward  to  join  the  guide,  as  if  to  ask  him  some  questions  concerning  their  route. 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies  continued  their  journey  in  sUence,  or  in  such  conversation  as  is 
not  worth  narrating,  until  day  began  to  break ;  and  as  they  had  then  been  on  liorseback 
for  several  hours,  Quentin,  anxious  lest  they  should  be  fatigued,  became  impatient  to 
know  their  distance  from  the  nearest  resting-place. 

"  I  will  shew  it  you,"  answered  the  guide,  "  in  half  an  hour." 

"And  then  you  leave  us  to  other  guidance?"  continued  Quentin. 

"  Even  so.  Seignior  Archer,"  replied  the  man ;  "  my  journeys  are  always  short  and 
straight. — "When  you  and  others.  Seignior  Archer,  go  by  the  bow,  I  always  go  by  the  cord." 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  long  been  down,  and  the  lights  of  dawn  were  beginning  to 
spread  bright  and  strong  in  the  east,  and  to  gleam  on  the  bosom  of  a  small  lake,  on  the 
verge  of  which  they  had  been  riding  for  a  short  space  of  time.  This  lake  lay  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  plain,  scattered  over  with  single  trees,  groves,  and  thickets ;  but  which  might 
be  yet  termed  open,  so  that  objects  began  to  be  discerned  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Quentin  cast  his  eye  on  the  person  whom  he  rode  beside,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
slouched  overspreading  hat,  which  resembled  the  sombrero  of  a  Spanish  peasant,  he 
recognized  the  facetious  features  of  the  same  Petit  Andre,  whose  fingers,  not  long  since, 
had,  in  concert  with  those  of  his  lugubrious  brother,  Trois-Eschelles,  been  so  unpleasantly 
active  about  his  throat — Impelled  by  aversion,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  fear,  (for  in 
his  own  country  the  executioner  is  regarded  with  almost  superstitious  horror,)  which  his 
late  narrow  escape  had  not  diminished,  Durward  instinctively  moved  his  horse's  head  to 
the  right,  and  pressing  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  spur,  made  a  demi-volte,  which 
separated  him  eight  feet  from  liis  hateful  companion. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho !"  exclaimed  Petit  Andre ;  "  by  our  lady  of  the  Greve,  our  young 
soldier  remembers  us  of  old. — ^What !  comrade,  you  bear  no  malice,  I  trust  ? — every  one 
wins  his  bread  in  this  country.  No  man  need  be  ashamed  of  having  come  through  my 
hands,  for  I  will  do  my  work  with  any  that  ever  tied  a  living  weight  to  a  dead  tree. 
— ^And  Grod  hath  given  me  grace  to  be  such  a  merry  fellow  withal — Ha !  ha !  ha  I — 
I  could  tell  you  such  jests  I  have  cracked  between  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  the  top  of 
the  gallows,  that,  by  my  halidome,  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  my  job  rather  hastily,  for 
fear  the  fellows  should  die  with  laugliing,  and  so  shame  my  mystery !" 

Ab  he  thus  spoke  he  edged  his  horse  sideways,  to  regain  the  interval  which  the  Scot 
had  left  between  them,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Come,  Seignior  Archer,  let  there  be 
no  unkindness  betwixt  us ! — For  my  part,  I  always  do  my  duty  without  malice,  and  with 
a  light  heart,  and  I  never  love  a  man  better  than  when  I  have  put  my  scant-of-wind 
collar  about  his  neck,  to  dub  him  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Patibularius,  as  the 
Provost's  Chaplain,  the  worthy  Father  Vaconeldiablo,  is  wont  to  call  the  Patron  Saint 
of  the  Provostry." 

"Keep  back,  thou  wretched  object!"  exclaimed  Quentin,  as  the  finisher  of  the  kw 
again  sought  to  approach  him  closer,  "  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  teach  you  the  distance 
that  should  be  betwixt  men  of  honour  and  such  an  outcast." 

"La  you  there,  how  hot  you  are!"  said  the  fellow;  "had  you  said  men  of  honesty ^ 
there  had  been  some  savour  of  truth  in  it ; — but  for  men  of  harwur,  good  lack,  I  have  to 
deal  with  them  every  day,  as  nearly  and  closely  as  I  was  about  to  do  business  with  you. 
— But  peace  be  with  you,  and  keep  your  company  to  yourself.  I  would  have  bestowed 
a  flagon  of  Anvem&t  upon  you  to  wash  away  every  unkindness — but  'tis  like  you  scorn 
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my  courtesy. — ^Well.  Be  as  churlish  as  you  list — ^I  never  quarrel  with  my  customers  — 
my  jerry-come-tumbles,  my  merry  dancers,  my  little  playfellows,  as  Jacques  Butcher 
says  to  his  lambs — ^those  in  fine,  who,  like  your  seigniorship,  have  H.  E.  M.  P.  written 
on  their  foreheads — No,  no,  let  them  use  me  as  they  list,  they  shall  have  my  good  service 
at  last — and  yourself  shall  see,  when  you  next  come  imder  Petit- Andre's  hands,  that  he 
knows  how  to  forgive  an  injury." 

So  saying,  and  summmg  up  the  whole  with  a  provoking  wink,  and  such  an  inter- 
jectional  tchich  as  men  quicken  a  dull  horse  with,  Petit-Andre  drew  off  to  the  other  side 
of  the  path,  and  left  the  youth  to  digest  the  taunts  he  had  treated  him  with,  as  his  proud 
Scottish  stomach  best  might.  A  strong  desire  had  Quentin  to  have  belaboured  him  while 
the  staff  of  his  lance  could  hold  together ;  but  he  put  a  restraint  on  his  passion,  recol- 
lecting that  a  brawl  with  such  a  character  could  be  creditable  at  no  time  or  place,  and 
that  a  quarrel  of  any  kind,  on  the  present  occasion,  w6uld  be  a  breach  of  duty,  and  might 
involve  the  most  perilous  consequences.  He  therefore  swallowed  his  wrath  at  the  ill- 
timed  and  professional  jokes  of  Mons.  Petit- Andre,  and  contented  himself  with  devoutly 
hoping  that  they  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  his  fair  charge,  on  which  they  could  not  be 
supposed  to  make  an  impression  in  favour  of  himself,  as  one  obnoxious  to  such  sarcasms. 
But  he  was  speedily  roused  from  such  thoughts  by  the  cry  of  both  ladies  at  once,  '*  Look 
back — ^look  back ! — For  the  love  of  Heaven  look  to  yourself,  and  us — ^we  are  pursued !" 

Quentin  hastily  looked  back,  and  saw  that  two  armed  men  were  in  fact  following  them, 
and  riding  at  such  a  pace  as  must  soon  bring  them  up  with  their  party.  "  It  can,"  he 
said,  "  be  only  some  of  the  Provostry  making  their  rounds  in  the  forest. — Do  thou  look," 
he  said  to  Petit- Andre,  "  and  see  what  they  may  be." 

Petit- Andre  obeyed ;  and  rolling  himself  jocosely  in  the  saddle  after  he  had  made  his 
observations,  replied,  "These,  fair  sir,  are  neither  your  comrades  nor  mine — ^neither 
Archers  nor  Marshalmen — for  I  think  they  wear  helmets,  with  visors  lowered,  and 
gorgets  of  the  same. — A  plague  upon  these  gorgets,  of  all  other  pieces  of  armour ! — I  have 
fumbled  with  them  an  hour  before  I  could  undo  the  rivets." 

"  Do  you,  gracious  ladies,"  said  Durward,  without  attending  to  Petit- Andr6,  "  ride 
forward — ^not  so  fast  as  to  raise  an  opinion  of  your  being  in  flight,  and  yet  fast  enough  to 
avail  yourself  of  the  impediment  which  I  shall  presently  place  between  you  and  these 
men  who  follow  us." 

The  Countess  Isabelle  looked  to  their  guide,  and  then  whispered  to  her  aunt,  who 
spoke  to  Quentin  thus — "  We  have  confidence  in  your  care,  fair  Archer,  and  will  rather 
abide  the  risk  of  whatever  may  chance  in  your  company,  than  we  will  go  onward  with 
that  man,  whose  mien  is,  we  think,  of  no  good  augury." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  ladies,"  said  the  youth — "  There  are  but  two  who  come  after  us ; 
and  though  they  be  knights,  as  their  arms  seem  to  shew,  they  shall,  if  they  have  any  evil 
purpose,  learn  how  a  Scottish  gentleman  can  do  his  devoir  in  the  presence  and  for  the 
defence  of  such  as  you. — ^Which  of  you  there,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  guards  whom 
he  commanded,  "  is  willing  to  be  my  comrade,  and  to  break  a  lance  with  these  gallants  ?" 

Two  of  the  men  obviously  faltered  in  resolution ;  but  the  third,  Bertrand  Guyot,  swore, 
"  that  cap  de  dioUy  were  they  Knights  of  King  Arthur's  Bound  Table,  he  would  try  their 
mettle,  for  the  honour  of  Grascony." 

While  he  spoke,  the  two  knights — ^for  they  seemed  of  no  less  rank— came  up  with  the 
rear  of  the  party,  in  which  Quentin,  with  his  sturdy  adherent,  had  by  this  time  stationed 
himself.  They  were  fully  accoutred  in  excellent  armour  of  polished  steel,  without  any 
device  by  which  they  could  be  distinguished. 

One  of  them,  as  they  approached,  called  out  to  Quentin,  "  Sir  Squire,  give  place— we 
come  to  relieve  you  of  a  charge  which  is  above  your  rank  and  condition.  You  will  do 
well  to  leave  these  ladies  in  our  care,  who  are  fitter  to  wait  upon  them,  especially  as  we 
know  that  in  yours  they  are  little  better  than  captivefl." 
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"  In  return  to  your  demand,  sirs,"  replied  Durward,  "  know,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  am  discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  my  present  Sovereign ;  and  next,  that 
however  unworthy  I  may  be,  the  ladies  desire  to  abide  under  my  protection." 

"  Out,  sirrah  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  champions ;  "  will  you,  a  wandering  beggar,  put 
yourself  on  terms  of  resistance  against  belted  knights  ?" 

"  They  are  indeed  terms  of  resistance,"  said  Quentin,  "  since  they  oppose  your  insolent 
and  unlawful  aggression ;  and  if  there  be  difference  of  rank  between  us,  which  as  yet 
I  know  not,  your  discourtesy  has  done  it  away.  Draw  your  sword,  or,  if  you  will  use  the 
lance,  take  ground  for  your  career." 

While  the  knights  turned  their  horses,  and  rode  back  to  the  distance  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  Quentin,  looking  to  the  ladies,  bent  low  on  his  saddle-bow,  as 
if  desiring  their  favourable  regard,  and  as  they  streamed  towards  him  their  kerchiefs,  in 
token  of  encouragement,  the  two  assailants  had  gained  the  distance  necessary  for  their 
charge. 

Calling  to  the  Gascon  to  bear  himself  like  a  man,  Durward  put  his  steed  into  motion ; 
and  the  four  horsemen  met  in  full  career  in  the  midst  of  the  ground  which  at  first 
separated  them.  The  shock  was  fatal  to  the  poor  Gascon ;  for  his  adversary,  aiming 
at  his  face,  which  was  undefended  by  a  visor,  ran  him  through  the  eye  into  the  brain, 
so  that  he  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 

On  the  other  hand,  Quentin,  though  labouring  under  the  same  disadvantage,  swayed 
himself  in  the  saddle  so  dexterously,  that  the  hostile  lance,  slightly  scratching  his  cheek, 
passed  over  his  right  shoulder ;  while  his  own  spear,  striking  his  antagonist  fair  upon 
the  breast,  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  Quentin  jumped  off,  to  unhelm  his  fallen  oppo- 
nent ;  but  the  other  knight,  (who  had  never  yet  spoken,)  seeing  the  fortune  of  his 
companion,  dismounted  still  more  speedily  than  Durward,  and  bestriding  his  friend,  who 
lay  senseless,  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  God  and  Saint  Martin,  mount,  good  fellow, 
and  get  thee  gone  with  thy  woman's  ware ! — Ventre  Saint  Gris,  they  have  caused 
mischief  enough  this  morning." 

"  By  your  leave.  Sir  Kiiight,"  said  Quentin,  who  could  not  brook  the  menacing  tone 
in  which  this  advice  was  given,  "  I  will  first  see  whom  I  have  had  to  do  with,  and  learn 
who  is  to  answer  for  the  death  of  my  comrade." 

"  That  shalt  thou  never  live  to  know  or  to  tell,"  answered  the  knight.  "  Get  thee 
back  in  peace,  good  fellow.  If  we  were  fools  for  interrupting  your  passage,  we  have 
had  the  worst,  for  thou  hast  done  more  evil  than  the  lives  of  thou  and  thy  whole  band 
could  repay. — ^Nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,"  (for  Quentin  now  drew  his  sword,  and  advanced 
on  him,)  "  take  it  with  a  vengeance !" 

So  saying,  he  dealt  the  Scot  such  a  blow  on  the  helmet,  as  till  that  moment,  (though 
bred  where  good  blows  were  plenty,)  he  had  only  read  of  in  romance.  It  descended 
like  a  thunderbolt,  beating  down  the  guard  which  the  young  soldier  had  raised  to  protect 
his  head,  and,  reaching  his  helmet  of  proof,  cut  it  through  so  far  as  to  touch  his  hair, 
but  without  farther  injury ;  while  Durward,  dizzy,  stunned,  and  beat  down  on  one  knee, 
was  for  an  instant  at  the  mercy  of  the  knight,  had  it  pleased  him  to  second  his  blow. 
But  compassion  for  Quentin's  youth,  or  admiration  of  his  courage,  or  a  generous  love  of 
fair  play,  made  him  withhold  from  taking  such  advantage ;  while  Durward,  collecting 
himself,  sprung  up  and  attacked  his  antagonist  with  the  energy  of  one  determined  to 
conquer  or  die,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  presence  of  mind  necessary  for  fighting 
the  quarrel  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Resolved  not  again  to  expose  himself  to  such 
dreadful  blows  as  he  had  just  sustained,  he  employed  the  advantage  of  superior  agility, 
increased  by  the  comparative  lightness  of  his  armour,  to  harass  his  antagonist,  by 
traversing  on  all  sides,  with  a  suddenness  of  motion  and  rapidity  of  attack,  against 
which  the  knight,  in  his  heavy  panoply,  found  it  difficult  to  defend  himself  without 
much  fatigue. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  thia  generous  antagonist  called  aloud  to  Quentin,  "  that  there  now 
remained  no  cause  of  fight  betwixt  them,  and  that  he  was  loath  to  be  constrained  to  do 
him  injury."  Listening  only  to  the  suggestions  of  a  passionate  wish  to  redeem  the 
shame  of  hia  temporary  defeat,  Durward  continued  to  assail  him  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning — now  menacing  him  with  the  edge,  now  with  the  point  of  his  sword — and 
ever  keeping  such  an  eye  on  the  motions  of  his  opponent,  of  whose  superior  strength  be 
bad  had  terrible  proof,  that  he  was  ready  to  spring  backward,  or  aside,  &om  under  the 
blows  of  his  tremendous  weapon. 

"  Now  the  devil  be  with  thee  for  an  obstinate  and  presumptuous  fool,"  muttered  the 
knight,  "that  cannot  be  quiet  till  thou  art  knocked  on  the  bead!"  So  saying,  he 
changed  his  mode  of  fighting,  collected  himself,  a«  if  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and 
seemed  (H>ntented  with  parrying,  instead  of  returning,  the  blows  which  Quentin  un- 
ceasingly (umed  at  him,  with  the  internal  resolution,  that  the  instant  when  either  toss 
of  breath,  or  any  false  or  careless  pass  of  the  young  soldier,  should  give  an  opening,  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  light  by  a  single  blow.  It  is  likely  be  might  have  succeeded 
in  thia  artful  policy,  but  Fate  had  ordered  it  otherwise. 

The  duel  was  still  at  the  hottest^  when  a  large  party  of  horse  rode  up,  crying,  "  Hold, 
in  the  King's  name  I"  Both  champions  stepped  back — and  Quentin  saw,  with  surprise, 
that  bis  Captain,  Lord  Crawford,  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  who  bad  thus  interrupted 
their  combat.  There  was  also  Tristan  I'Hermite,  with  two  or  three  of  his  followers ; 
making,  in  all,  perhaps  twenty  horse. 


tS^l^aplEi:  f^z  ^^mnuUj, 
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J^s^i^iyHE  arrival  of  Lord  Crawford  and  his  guard  put  an  immediate  end  to  tbe 
K-'l^rM''^'  c^S^i^ciD^it  which  we  endeavoured  to  describe  in  the  lost  chapt«r ;  and  the 
tQU^^,  Knight,  throwing  offhia  helmet,  hastily  gave  the  old  Lord  hia  aword,  saying, 
»tt^-4re  II  Crawford,  I  render  myself — But  hither — and  lend  me  your  ear — a  word,  for 
God's  Bake — aave  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ! " 

"  How  ! — what  ? — the  Doke  of  Orleans  ! "  exclaimed  the  Scottish  commander, — "  How 
came  this,  in  the  name  of  the  foul  fiend  ?  It  will  ruin  the  callant  with  the  King,  for 
ever  and  a  day." 

"  Ask  no  questions,"  said  Dunois — for  it  was  no  other  than  he — "  it  was  all  my  fault 
— See,  he  stirs.  I  came  forth  but  to  have  a  snatch  at  yonder  damsel,  and  make  myself 
a  landed  and  a  married  man — and  sec  what  is  come  on't.  Keep  back  your  canaille — let 
no  man  look  upon  him."  So  saying,  he  opened  the  visor  of  Orleans,  and  threw  water 
on  his  face,  which  was  afforded  by  the  neighbouring  lake. 

Quentiu  Durward,  meanwhile,  stood  like  one  planet-struck ;  so  fast  did  new  adven- 
tures  pour  in  upon  him.  He  had  now,  as  the  pale  features  of  his  first  antagonbt  assured 
him,  borne  to  the  earth  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood  in  France,  and  had  measured  &wrvcd& 
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with  lier  best  champion,  the  celebrated  Dunois ; — both  of  them  achievements  honourable 
in  themselves;  but  whether  thej  might  be  called  good  service  to  the  King,  or  so 
esteemed  by  him,  was  a  very  different  question. 

The  Duke  had  now  recovered  his  breath,  and  was  able  to  sit  up  and  give  attention  to 
what  passed  betwixt  Dunois  and  Crawford,  while  the  former  pleaded  eagerly,  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  mention  in  the  matter  the  name  of  the  most  noble  Chileans,  while  he 
was  ready  to  take  the  whole  blame  on  his  own  shoulders ;  and  to  avouch  that  the  Duke 
had  only  come  hither  in  friendship  to  him. 

Lord  Crawford  continued  listening  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  At  length  he  said,  looking  up,  '*  Thou  knowest, 
Dunois,  that,  for  thy  father's  sake,  as  well  as  thine  own,  I  would  full  fain  do  thee  a 
service." 

"  It  is  not  for  myself  I  demand  any  thing,"  answered  Dunois.  "  Thou  hast  my  sword, 
and  I  am  your  prisoner — ^what  needs  more  ? — ^But  it  is  for  this  noble  Prince,  the  only 
hope  of  France,  if  Grod  should  call  the  Dauphin.  He  only  came  hither  to  do  me  a 
favour — in  an  effort  to  make  my  fortune^in  a  matter  which  the  Eling  had  partly 
encouraged." 

"  Dunois,"  replied  Crawford,  "  if  another  had  told  me  thou  hadst  brought  the  noble 
Prince  into  this  jeopardy  to  serve  any  purpose  of  thine  own,  I  had  told  him  it  was  false. 
And  now,  that  thou  dost  pretend  so  thyself,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
speaking  the  truth." 

"  Noble  Crawford,"  said  Orleans,  who  had  now  entirely  recovered  from  his  swoon, 
'^  you  are  too  like  in  character  to  your  friend  Dunois,  not  to  do  him  justice.  It  was 
indeed  I  that  dragged  him  hither,  most  luwillingly,  upon  an  enterprise  of  harebrained 
passion,  suddenly  and  rashly  undertaken. — ^Look  on  me  all  who  will,"  he  added,  rising 
up  and  turning  to  the  soldiery — "  I  am  Louis  of  Orleans,  willing  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
my  own  folly.  I  trust  the  King  will  limit  his  displeasure  to  me,  as  is  but  just. — Mean- 
while, as  a  Child  of  France  must  not  give  up  his  sword  to  any  one — not  even  to  you, 
brave  Crawford — fare  thee  well,  good  steeL" 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  flung  it  into  the  lake.  It  went 
tlirough  the  air  like  a  stream  of  lightning,  and  sunk  in  the  flashing  waters,  which 
speedily  closed  over  it  All  remained  standing  in  irresolution  and  astonishment,  so  high 
was  the  rank,  and  so  much  esteemed  was  the  character,  of  the  culprit ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  all  were  conscious  that  the  consequences  of  his  rash  enterprise,  considering 
the  views  which  the  Eling  had  upon  him,  were  likely  to  end  in  his  utter  ruin. 

Dunois  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  it  was  in  the  chiding  tone  of  an  offended  and 
distrusted  friend: — "So!  your  Highness  hath  judged  it  fit  to  cast  away  your  best 
sword,  in  the  same  morning  when  it  was  your  pleasure  to  fling  away  the  King's  favour, 
and  to  slight  the  friendship  of  Dunois  ?" 

"  My  dearest  kinsman,"  said  the  Duke,  "  when  or  how  was  it  in  my  purpose  to  slight 
your  friendship  by  telling  the  truth,  when  it  was  due  to  your  safety  and  my  honour?" 

"  What  had  you  to  do  with  my  safety,  my  most  princely  cousin,  I  would  pray  to 
know?"  answered  Dunois,  gruffly; — "What,  in  God's  name,  was  it  to  you,  if  I  had  a 
mind  to  be  hanged,  or  strangled,  or  flung  into  the  Loire,  or  poniarded,  or  broke  on  the 
wheel,  or  hung  up  alive  in  an  iron  cage,  or  buried  alive  in  a  castle-fosse,  or  disposed  of 
in  any  other  way  in  which  it  might  please  King  Louis  to  get  rid  of  his  faithful  subject  ? 
—  (you  need  not  wink  and  frown,  and  point  to  Tristan  I'Hermite — I  see  the  scoundrel 
as  well  as  you  do.)  But  it  would  not  have  stood  so  hard  with  me — And  so  much  for 
my  safety.  And  then  for  your  own  honour — by  the  blush  of  Saint  Magdalene,  I  think 
the  honour  would  have  been  to  have  missed  this  morning's  work,  or  kept  it  out  of  sight 
Here  has  your  Highness  got  yourself  unhorsed  by  a  wild  Scottish  boy." 

"  Tut,  tut !"  said  Lord  Crawford ;  "  never  shame  his  Highness  for  that     It  is  not  the 
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first  time  a  Scottish  boy  hath  broke  a  good  lance — I  am  glad  the  youth  hath  borne 
him  well." 

"  I  will  say  nothing  to  the  contrary,"  said  Dunois ;  "  yet,  had  your  Lordship  come 
something  later  than  you  did,  there  might  have  been  a  vacancy  in  your  band  of 
Archers." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  Lord  Crawford ;  "  I  can  read  your  handwriting  in  that  cleft 
morion. — Some  one  take  it  from  the  lad,  and  give  him  a  bonnet,  which,  with  its  steel 
lining,  will  keep  his  head  better  than  that  broken  loom. — And  let  me  tell  your  Lordship, 
that  your  own  armour  of  proof  is  not  without  some  marks  of  good  Scottish  handwriting. 
— ^But,  Dunois,  I  must  now  request  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  you  to  take  horse  and 
accompany  me,  as  I  have  power  and  commission  to  Gonvey  you  to  a  place  different  from 
that  which  my  good-will  might  assign  you." 

"May  I  not  speak  one  word,  my  Lord  of  Crawford,  to  yonder  fair  ladies?"  said  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

"  Not  one  syllable,"  answered  Lord  Crawford ;  "  I  am  too  much  a  friend  of  your 
Highness  to  permit  such  an  act  of  folly." — Then,  addressing  Quentin,  he  added,  "  You, 
young  man,  have  done  your  duty.  Gro  on  to  obey  the  charge  with  which  you  are 
intrusted." 

"  Under  favour,  my  Lord,"  said  Tristan,  with  his  usual  brutality  of  manner,  "  the 
youth  must  find  another  guide.  I  cannot  do  without  Petit- Andr§,  when  there  is  so  like 
to  be  business  on  hand  for  him." 

"  The  young  man,"  said  Petit- Andre,  now  coming  forward,  "  has  only  to  keep  the 
path  which  lies  straight  before  him,  and  it  will  conduct  him  to  a  place  where  he  will 
find  the  man  who  is  to  act  as  his  guide. — I  would  not  for  a  thousand  ducats  be  absent 
from  my  Chief  this  day  !  I  have  hanged  knights  and  squires  many  a  one,  and  wealthy 
Echevins,  and  burgomasters  to  boot — even  counts  and  marquisses  have  tasted  of  my 

handywork — ^but,  a-humph"  He  looked  at  the  Duke,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he 

would  have  filled  up  the  blank,  with  "  a  Prince  of  the  blood ! " — "  Ho,  ho,  ho !     Petit- 
Andre,  thou  wilt  be  read  of  in  Chronicle ! " 

**I)o  you  permit  your  rufiians  to  hold  such  language  in  such  a  presence?"  said 
Crawford,  looking  sternly  to  Tristan. 

"  Why  do  you  not  correct  him  yourself,  my  Lord  ?"  said  Tristan,  sullenly. 

"  Because  thy  hand  is  the  only  one  in  this  company  that  can  beat  him,  without  being 
degraded  by  such  an  action." 

"  Then  rule  your  own  men,  my  Lord,  and  I  will  be  answerable  for  mine,"  said  the 
Frovost-l^farshaL 

Lord  Crawford  seemed  about  to  give  a  passionate  reply ;  but,  as  if  he  had  thought 
better  of  it,  turned  his  back  short  upon  Tristan,  and,  requesting  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Dunois  to  ride  one  on  either  hand  of  him,  he  made  a  signal  of  adieu  to  the  ladies,  and 
said  to  Quentin,  "Grod  bless  thee,  my  child;  thou  hast  begun  thy  service  valiantly, 
though  in  an  unhappy  cause."  He  was  about  to  go  off — when  Quentin  could  hear 
Dunois  whisper  to  Crawford,  "  Do  you  carry  us  to  Plessis  ?" 

**  No,  my  unhappy  and  rash  friend,"  answered  Crawford,  with  a  sigh ;  "  to  Loches." 

"  To  Loches !"  The  name  of  a  castle,  or  rather  prison,  yet  more  dreaded  than  Plessis 
itself,  fell  like  a  death-toll  upon  the  ear  of  the  young  Scotchman.  He  had  heard  it 
described  as  a  place  destined  to  the  workings  of  those  secret  acts  of  cruelty  with  which 
even  Louis  shamed  to  pollute  the  interior  of  his  own  residence.  There  were  in  this 
place  of  terror  dungeons  under  dungeons,  some  of  them  unknown  even  to  the  keepers 
themselves ;  living  graves,  to  which  men  were  consigned,  with  little  hope  of  farther 
employment  diuing  the  rest  of  their  life,  than  to  breathe  impure  air,  and  feed  on  bread 
and  water.  At  this  formidable  castle  were  also  those  dreadful  places  of  confinement 
called  cages^  in  which  the  wretched  prisoner  could  neither  stand  upright,  nor  fttT^\R\i 
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himself  at  length,  an  invention,  it  is  said,  of  the  Cardinal  Balue.*  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  name  of  this  place  of  horrors,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  partly  the 
means  of  despatching  thither  two  such  illustrious  victims,  struck  so  much  sadness  into 
the  heart  of  the  young  Scot,  that  he  rode  for  some  time  with  his  head  dejected,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  heart  filled  with  the  most  painful  reflections. 

As  he  was  now  again  at  the  head  of  the  little  troop,  and  pursuing  the  road  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him,  the  Lady  Hameline  had  an  opportunity  to  say  to  him, — 

"  Methinks,  fair  sir,  you  regret  the  victory  which  your  gallantry  has  attained  in  our 
behalf  r 

There  was  something  in  the  question  which  sounded  like  irony,  but  Quentin  had  tact 
enough  to  answer  simply  and  with  sincerity. 

"  I  can  regret  nothing  that  is  done  in  the  service  of  such  ladies  as  you  are ;  but, 
methinks,  had  it  consisted  with  your  safety,  I  had  rather  have  fallen  by  the  sword  of  so 
good  a  soldier  as  Dunois,  than  have  been  the  means  of  consigning  that  renowned  knight 
and  his  unhappy  chiei^  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  yonder  fearful  dungeons." 

"  It  wds^  then,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  said  the  elder  lady,  turning  to  her  niece.  "  I 
thought  so,  even  at  the  distance  from  which  we  beheld  the  fray. — ^You  see,  kinswoman, 
what  we  might  have  been,  had  this  sly  and  avaricious  monarch  permitted  us  to  be  seen 
at  his  Court.  The  first  Prince  of  the  blood  of  France,  and  the  valiant  Dunois,  whose 
name  is  known  as  wide  as  that  of  Ins  heroic  father — This  yoiug  gentleman  did  his  devoir 
bravely  and  well ;  but  methinks  'tis  pity  that  he  did  not  succumb  with  honour,  since  his 
ill-advised  gallantry  has  stood  betwixt  us  and  these  princely  rescuers." 

The  Countess  Isabelle  replied  in  a  firm  and  almost  a  displeased  tone ;  with  an  energy, 
in  short,  which  Quentin  had  not  yet  observed  her  use. 

"  Madam,"  she  said,  "  but  that  I  know  you  jest,  I  would  say  your  speech  is  ungrateful 
to  our  brave  defender,  to  whom  we  owe  more,  perhaps,  than  you  are  aware  of.  Had 
these  gentlemen  succeeded  so  far  in  their  rash  enterprise  as  to  have  defeated  our  escort, 
is  it  not  still  evident,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  Guard,  we  must  have  shared  their 
captivity  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  give  tears,  and  will  soon  bestow  masses,  on  the  brave 
man  who  has  fallen,  and  I  trust,"  (she  continued,  more  timidly,)  "  that  he  who  lives  will 
accept  my  grateful  thanks." 

As  Quentin  turned  his  face  towards  her,  to  return  the  fitting  acknowledgments,  she 
saw  the  blood  which  streamed  down  on  one  side  of  his  face,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  feeling,  "  Holy  Virgin,  he  is  wounded !  he  bleeds ! — Dismoiut,  sir,  and  let  your 
wound  be  bound  up." 

In  spite  of  all  that  Durward  could  say  of  the  slightness  of  his  hurt,  he  was  compelled 
to  dismount,  and  to  seat  himself  on  a  bank,  and  unhelmet  himself,  while  the  ladies  of 
Croye,  who,  according  to  a  fashion  not  as  yet  antiquated,  pretended  some  knowledge  of 
leechcraft,  washed  the  wound,  stanched  the  blood,  and  bound  it  with  the  kerchief  of  the 
younger  Countess,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air,  for  so  their  practice  prescribed. 

In  modem  times,  gallants  seldom  or  never  take  wounds  for  ladies'  sake,  and  damsels 
on  their  side  never  meddle  with  the  cure  of  wounds.  Each  has  a  danger  the  less.  That 
which  the  men  escape  will  be  generally  acknowledged ;  but  the  peril  of  dressing  such  a 
slight  wound  as  that  of  Quentin's,  which  involved  nothing  formidable  or  dangerous,  was 
perhaps  as  real  in  its  way  as  the  risk  of  encountering  it. 

We  have  already  said  the  patient  was  eminently  handsome ;  and  the  removal  of  his 
helmet,  or,  more  properly,  of  his  morion,  had  suffered  his  fair  locks  to  escape  in  profusion, 
around  a  countenance  in  which  the  hilarity  of  youth  was  qualified  by  a  blush  of  modesty 
at  once  and  pleasure.  And  then  the  feelings  of  the  younger  Countess,  when  compelled 
to  hold  the  kerchief  to  the  wound,  while  her  aunt  sought  in  their  baggage  for  some 
vulnerary  remedy,  were  mingled  at  once  with  a  sense  of  delicacy  and  embarrassment ; 

*  Wlio  himself  tenanted  one  of  these  dens  for  more  than  eleven  years. 
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a  thrill  of  pity  for  the  patient,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  which  exaggerated,  in 
her  eyes,  his  good  mien  and  handsome  features.  In  short,  this  incident  seemed  intended 
by  Fate  to  complete  the  mysterious  communication  which  she  had,  by  many  petty  and 
apparently  accidental  circumstances,  established  betwixt  two  persons,  who,  though  far 
different  in  rank  and  fortune,  strongly  resembled  each  other  in  youth,  beauty,  and  the 
romantic  tenderness  of  an  affectionate  disposition.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  from 
this  moment  the  thoughts  of  the  Countess  Isabelle,  already  so  familiar  to  his  imagination, 
should  become  paramount  in  Quentin*8  bosom,  nor  that  if  the  maiden's  feelings  were  of 
a  less  decided  character,  at  least  so  far  as  known  to  herself,  she  should  think  of  her  young 
defender,  to  whom  she  had  just  rendered  a  service  so  interesting,  with  more  emotion  than 
of  any  of  the  whole  band  of  high-born  nobles  who  had  for  two  years  past  besieged  her 
with  their  adoration.  Above  all,  when  the  thouglit  of  Campobasso,  the  unworthy  favourite 
of  Duke  Charles,  with  his  hypocritical  mien,  his  base,  treacherous  spirit,  his  wry  neck, 
and  his  squint,  occurred  to  her,  his  portrait  was  more  disgustingly  hideous  than  ever,  and 
deeply  did  she  resolve  no  tyranny  should  make  her  enter  into  so  hateful  a  union. 

In  the  meantime,  whether  the  good  Lady  Hameline  of  Croye  understood  and  admired 
masculine  beauty  as  much  as  when  she  was  fifteen  years  younger,  (for  the  good  Countess 
was  at  least  thirty-five,  if  the  records  of  that  noble  house  speak  the  truth,)  or  whether 
she  thought  she  had  done  their  young  protector  less  justice  than  she  ought,  in  the  first 
view  which  she  had  taken  of  his  services,  it  is  certain  that  he  began  to  find  favour  in 
her  eyes. 

**  My  niece,"  she  said, "  has  bestowed  on  you  a  kerchief  for  the  binding  of  your  wound ; 
I  will  give  you  one  to  grace  your  gallantry,  and  to  encourage  you  in  your  farther  progress 
in  chivalry ." 

So  saying,  she  gave  him  a  richly  embroidered  kerchief  of  blue  and  silver,  and  pointing 
to  the  housing  of  her  palfrey,  and  the  plumes  in  her  riding-cap,  desired  him  to  observe 
that  the  colours  were  the  same. 

The  fashion  of  the  time  prescribed  one  absolute  mode  of  receiving  such  a  favour,  which 
Qaentin  followed  accordingly,  by  tying  the  napkin  around  his  arm ;  yet  his  manner  of 
acknowledgment  had  more  of  awkwardness,  and  less  of  gallantry  in  it,  than  perhaps  it 
might  have  had  at  another  time,  and  in  another  presence;  for  though  the  wearing  of  a 
lady's  favour,  given  in  such  a  manner,  was  merely  matter  of  general  compliment,  he 
would  much  rather  have  preferred  the  right  of  displaying  on  his  arm  that  which  bound 
the  wound  inflicted  by  the  sword  of  Dunois. 

Meantime  they  continued  their  pilgrimage,  Quentin  now  riding  abreast  of  the  ladies, 
into  whose  society  he  seemed  to  be  tacitly  adopted.  He  did  not  speak  much,  however, 
being  filled  by  the  silent  consciousness  of  happiness,  which  is  afraid  of  giving  too  strong 
vent  to  its  feelings.  The  Countess  Isabelle  spoke  still  less,  so  that  the  conversation  was 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Lady  Hameline,  who  shewed  no  inclination  to  let  it  drop ;  for, 
to  initiate  the  young  Archer,  as  she  said,  into  the  principles  and  practice  of  chivalry,  she 
detailed  to  him,  at  full  length,  the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Haflinghem,  where  she  had  distri- 
buted the  prizes  among  the  victors. 

Not  much  interested,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  description  of  this  splendid  scene,  or  in 
the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  different  Flemish  and  German  knights,  which  the  lady 
blazoned  with  pitiless  accuracy,  Quentin  began  to  entertain  some  alarm  lest  he  should  have 
passed  the  place  where  his  guide  was  to  join  him — a  most  serious  disaster,  and  from  which, 
should  it  really  have  taken  place,  the  very  worst  consequences  were  to  be  apprehended. 

While  he  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  send  back  one  of  his  followers,  to  see 
whether  this  might  not  be  the  case,  he  heard  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  came,  beheld  a  horseman  riding  very  fast  towards  them. 
The  low  size,  and  wild,  shaggy,  imtrained  state  of  the  animal,  reminded  Quentin  of  the 
mountain  breed  of  horses  in  his  own  country  ;  but  this  was  much  more  finely  limbe,^^  %Xk!^ 
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with  the  same  appearance  of  hardiness,  was  more  rapid  in  its  movements.  The  head 
particularlj,  which,  in  the  Scottish  pony,  is  often  Imnpish  and  heavy,  was  small  and  well 
placed  in  the  neck  of  this  animal,  with  thin  jaws,  fuU  sparkling  eyes,  and  expanded  nostrils. 

The  rider  was  even  more  singular  in  his  appearance  than  the  horse  which  he  rode^ 
though  that  was  extremely  unlike  the  horses  of  France.  Although  he  managed  his 
palfrey  with  great  dexterity,  he  sat  with  his.  feet  in  broad  stirrups,  something  resembling 
shovels,  so  short  in  the  leathers,  that  his  knees  were  well-nigh  as  high  as  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle.  His  dress  was  a  red  turban  of  small  size,  in  which  he  wore  a  snllM  |dmne^ 
secured  by  a  clasp  of  silver ;  his  tunic,  which  was  shaped  like  those  of  the  EBtmdiota^ 
(a  sort  of  troops  whom  the  Venetians  at  that  time  levied  in  the  provinces^  on  the  etiteni 
side  of  their  gulf,)  was  green  in  colour,  and  tawdrily  laced  with  gold ;  he  wore  very  wide 
drawers  or  trowsers  of  white,  though  none  of  the  cleanest,  which  gathered  beneath  the 
knee,  and  his  swarthy  legs  were  quite  bare,  unless  for  the  complicated  laces  wldch  boond 
a  pair  of  sandals  on  his  feet ;  he  had  no  spurs,  the  edge  of  his  large  stirrups  being  so 
sharp  as  to  serve  to  goad  the  horse  in  a  very  severe  manner.  In  a  crimson  sash  this 
singular  horseman  wore  a  dagger  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  left  a  short  crooked  Moorish 
sword ;  and  by  a  tarnished  baldric  over  the  shoulder  hung  the  horn  which  announced  his 
approach.  He  had  a  swarthy  and  sun-burnt  visage,  with  a  thin  beard,  and  piercing  dark 
eyes,  a  well-formed  mouth  and  nose,  and  other  features  which  might  have  been  pronounced 
handsome,  but  for  the  black  elf-locks  which  hung  around  his  face,  and  the  air  of  wildness 
and  emaciation,  which  rather  seemed  to  indicate  a  savage  than  a  civilized  man. 

"  He  also  is  a  Bohemian  !"  said  the  ladies  to  each  other ;  "  Holy  Mary,  will  the  King 
again  place  confidence  in  these  outcasts  ?" 

"  I  will  question  the  man,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,"  said  Quentin,  "  and  assure  myself 
of  his  fidelity  as  I  best  may." 

Durward,  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  Croye,  had  recognized  in  this  man's  dress  and  appear- 
ance, the  habit  and  the  manners  of  those  vagrants  with  whom  he  had  been  nearly 
confounded  by  the  hasty  proceedings  of  Trois-Eschelles  and  Petit- Andre,  and  he,  too 
entertained  very  natural  apprehensions  concerning  the  risk  of  reposing  trust  in  one  of 
that  vagrant  race. 

"  Art  thou  come  hither  to  seek  us  ?"  was  his  first  question. 

The  stranger  nodded. 

"  And  for  what  purpose  ?" 

"  To  guide  you  to  the  Palace  of  Him  of  Liege." 

"  Of  the  Bishop  ?" 

The  Bohemian  again  nodded. 

"  What  token  canst  thou  give  me,  that  we  should  yield  credence  to  thee  ?" 

"  Even  the  old  rhyme,  and  no  other,"  answered  the  Bohemian, — 

"  The  page  slew  the  boar, 
The  peer  had  the  gloire." 

"  A  true  token,"  said  Quentin ;  "  Lead  on,  good  fellow — I  will  speak  farther  with  thee 
presently."  Then  falling  back  to  the  ladies,  he  said,  "  I  am  convinced  this  man  is  the 
guide  we  are  to  expect,  for  he  hath  brought  me  a  pass-word,  known,  I  think,  but  to  the 
Eling  and  me.  But  I  will  discourse  with  him  farther,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far 
he  is  to  be  trusted." 


■^ 
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HhiLE  Quentin  held  the  brief  comniunication  with  the  laUiea,  necessary  to 
g  assure  them  that  this  extraordinaiy  addition  to  their  pcirty  was  the  guide 
J  whom  they  were  to  expect  on  the  King's  part,  he  noticed,  (for  he  was  as 
alert  in  observing  the  motions  of  the  stranger,  as  the  Bohemian  could  be  on 
his  part,)  that  the  man  not  only  turned  liis  head  as  far  back  as  he  could,  to  peer  at  them, 
bnt  that,  with  a  singular  sort  of  agility,  more  resembling  that  of  a  monkey  than  of  a  man, 
he  had  screwed  his  whole  peraon  around  on  tlie  saddle,  so  as  tu  sit  almost  sidelong  upon 
the  horse,  for  the  convenience,  aa  it  seemed,  of  watching  them  more  attentively. 

Not  greatly  pleased  with  this  manceurre^  Quentin  rode  up  to  the  Bohemian,  and  said 
to  him,  as  he  suddenly  assumed  his  proper  position  on  the  horse,  "  Methinks,  friend,  you 
will  prove  but  a  blind  guide,  if  you  look  at  the  tail  of  your  horse  rather  than  his  ears." 

"And  if  I  were  actually  blind,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "  I  could  not  the  less  guide 
you  through  any  county  in  this  realm  of  France,  or  in  those  adjoining  to  it." 

"  Tet  yon  are  no  Frenchman  bom,"  said  the  Scot, 

"lam  not,"  answered  the  guide. 

"  What  countryman,  then,  are  you  ?  "  demande<l  Quentin. 

"  I  am  of  no  country,"  answered  the  guide. 

"  How  !  of  no  country?"  repeated  the  Scot. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "  of  none.  I  am  a  Zingaro,  a  Bohemian,  an  Egyptinn, 
or  whatever  the  Europeans,  in  their  different  Innguages,  may  choose  to  call  our  people ; 
but  I  have  no  country." 
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"  Are  you  a  Christian?"  asked  the  Scotchman. 

The  Bohemian  shook  his  head. 

"  Dog ! "  said  Quentin,  (for  there  was  little  toleration  in  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  in 
those  days,)  "  dost  thou  worship  Mahoun  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  indifferent  and  concise  answer  of  the  guide,  who  neither  seemed 
offended  nor  surprised  at  the  young  man's  violence  of  manner. 

"  Are  you  a  Pagan  then,  or  what  are  you  ?" 

"  I  have  no  religion,"*  answered  the  Bohemian. 

Durward  started  back ;  for  though  he  had  heard  of  Saracens  and  Idolaters,  it  had 
never  entered  into  his  idea  or  belief,  that  any  body  of  men  could  exist  who  practised  no 
mode  of  worship  whatever.  He  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  to  ask  his  guide  where 
he  usually  dwelt. 

"  Wherever  I  chance  to  be  for  the  time,"  replied  the  Bohemian.     "  I  have  no  home." 

"  How  do  you  guard  your  property  ?" 

"  Excepting  the  clothes  which  I  wear,  and  the  horse  I  ride  on,  I  have  no  property." 

"  Yet  you  dress  gaily,  and  ride  gallantly,"  said  Durward.  "  What  are  your  means  of 
subsistence?" 

"  I  eat  when  I  am  hungry,  drink  when  I  am  thirsty,  and  have  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  chance  throws  in  my  way,"  replied  the  vagabond. 

"  Under  whose  laws  do  you  live?" 

"  I  acknowledge  obedience  to  none,  but  as  it  suits  my  pleasure  or  my  necessities," 
said  the  Bohemian. 

"  Who  is  your  leader,  and  commands  you?" 

"  The  father  of  our  tribe — if  I  choose  to  obey  him,"  said  the  guide — "  otherwise  I  have 
no  commander." 

"  You  are  then,"  said  the  wondering  querist,  "  destitute  of  all  that  other  men  are 
combined  by — ^you  have  no  law,  no  leader,  no  settled  means  of  subsistence,  no  house  or 
home.  You  have,  may  Heaven  compassionate  you,  no  country — and,  may  Heaven 
enlighten  and  forgive  you,  you  have  no  God !  What  is  it  that  remains  to  you,  deprived 
of  government,  domestic  happiness,  and  religion?" 

"  I  have  liberty,"  said  the  Bohemian — "  I  crouch  to  no  one — obey  no  one — respect  no 
one. — I  go  where  I  will — live  as  I  can — and  die  when  my  day  comes." 

"  But  you  are  subject  to  instant  execution,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Judge?" 

"  Be  it  so,"  returned  the  Bohemian ;  "  I  can  but  die  so  much  the  sooner." 

"  And  to  imprisonment  also,"  said  the  Scot ;  "  and  where,  then,  is  your  boasted 
freedom?" 

*  It  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  character  of  these  wanderers,  that  they  did  not,  like  the  Jews,  whom  they  otherwise 
resembled  in  some  particulars,  possess  or  profess  any  particular  religion,  whether  in  form  or  principle.  They  readily  conformed, 
as  far  as  might  be  required,  with  the  religion  of  any  country  in  which  they  happened  to  sojourn,  nor  did  they  erer  practise  it 
more  tlian  was  demanded  of  them.  It  is  certain  that  in  India  they  embraced  neither  the  tenets  of  the  religion  of  Bramah 
nor  of  Mahomet.  They  have  hence  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  outcast  East  Indian  tribes  of  Nuts  or  Parias. 
Their  want  of  religion  is  supplied  by  a  good  deal  of  superstition.  Such  of  their  ritual  as  can  be  discovered,  for  example 
that  belonging  to  marriage,  is  savage  in  the  extreme,  and  represents  the  customs  of  the  Hottentots  more  than  of  any  civilised 
people.  They  adopt  various  observances,  picked  up  from  the  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  It  is,  or  rather  was, 
the  custom  of  the  tribes  on  the  Borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  attribute  success  to  those  Journeys  which  are  commenced 
by  passing  tlirough  the  parish  church ;  and  they  usually  try  to  obtain  permission  ftom  the  beadle  to  do  so  when  the  church 
is  empty,  for  thn  performance  of  divine  service  is  not  considered  as  essential  to  the  omen.  They  are,  therefore,  totally 
devoid  of  any  effectual  sense  of  religion ;  and  the  higher  or  more  instructed  class,  may  be  considered  as  acknowledging  no 
deity  save  those  of  Epicurus,  and  such  is  described  as  being  the  faith,  or  no  faith,  of  Hayraddin  Maugrabin. 

I  may  here  take  notice,  that  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  this  indolent  and  voluptuous  people,  than  being  forced  to  follow 
any  regular  profession.  When  Paris  was  garrisoned  by  the  Allied  troops  in  the  year  1815,  the  author  was  walking  with  a 
British  ofRcer,  near  a  post  held  by  the  Prussian  troops.  He  happened  at  the  time  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  was  about,  while 
passing  the  sentinel,  to  take  it  out  of  his  mouth,  in  compliance  with  a  general  regulation  to  that  effect,  when,  greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  passengers,  the  soldier  addressed  them  in  these  words :  "  Rauehen  He  immerfort,  verdamt  ««y  der 
Preutsiche  dienst; "  that  is,  "  Smoke  away ;  may  the  Prussian  service  be  d — d  ! "  Upon  looking  closer  at  the  man,  beseemed 
plainly  to  be  a  Zigeuner,  or  gipsy,  who  took  this  method  of  expressing  his  detestation  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him.  When  the 
risk  he  ran  by  doing  so  is  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  argue  a  deep  degree  of  dislike  which  could  make  him  commit  himself 
so  unwarily.  If  he  had  been  overheard  by  a  sergeant  or  corporiU,  the  prvgtl  would  have  been  the  slightest  instrument  of 
punishment  employed. 
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**  In  my  thoughts,"  said  the  Bohemian,  "  which  no  chains  can  bind ;  while  yours,  even 
while  your  limbs  are  free,  remain  fettered  by  your  laws  and  your  superstitions,  your 
dreams  of  local  attachment,  and  your  fantastic  visions  of  civil  policy.  Such  as  I  are  free 
in  spirit  when  our  limbs  are  chained — You  are  imprisoned  in  mind,  even  when  your 
limbs  are  most  at  freedom.** 

**  Yet  the  freedom  of  your  thoughts,"  said  the  Scot,  "  relieves  not  the  pressure  of  the 
gyves  on  your  limbs." 

"  For  a  brief  time  that  may  be  endured,"  answered  the  vagrant ;  "  and  if  within  that 
period  I  cannot  extricate  myself,  and  fail  of  relief  from  my  comrades,  I  can  always  die, 
and  death  is  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  all." 

There  was  a  deep  pause  of  some  duration,  which  Quentin  at  length  broke  by  resum- 
ing his  queries. 

"  Yours  is  a  wandering  race,  unknown  to  the  nations  of  Europe — Whence  do  they 
derive  their  origin  ?  " 

I  may  not  tell  you,"  answered  the  Bohemian. 

When  will  they  relieve  this  kingdom  from  their  presence,  and  return  to  the  land 
from  whence  they  came?"  said  the  Scot. 

When  the  day  of  their  pilgrimage  shall  be  accomplished,"  replied  his  vagrant  guide. 
Are  you  not  sprung  from  those  tribes  of  Israel,  which  were  carried  into  captivity 
beyond  the  great  river  Euphrates?"  said  Quentin,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  lore  which 
had  been  taught  him  at  Aberbrothick. 

"  Had  we  been  so,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "  we  had  followed  their  faith  and 
practised  their  rites." 

"  What  is  thine  own  name  ?"  said  Durward. 

"  My  proper  name  is  only  known  to  my  brethren — The  men  beyond  our  tents  call  me 
Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  that  is,  Hayraddin  the  African  Moor." 

"  Thou  speakest  too  well  for  one  who  hath  lived  always  in  thy  filthy  horde,"  said 
the  Scot 

"  I  have  learned  some  of  the  knowledge  of  this  land,"  said  Hayraddin. — "  When  I 
was  a  little  boy,  our  tribe  was  chased  by  the  hunters  after  human  flesh.  An  arrow  went 
through  my  mother's  head,  and  she  died.  I  was  entangled  in  the  blanket  on  her 
ahoulders,  and  was  taken  by  the  pursuers.  A  priest  begged  me  from  the  Provost's 
archers,  and  trained  me  up  in  Prankish  learning  for  two  or  three  years." 

**  How  came  you  to  part  with  him  ?"  demanded  Durward. 

"  I  stole  money  from  him— even  the  God  which  he  worshipped,"  answered  Hayraddin, 
with  perfect  composure ;  "  he  detected  me,  and  beat  me — I  stabbed  him  with  my  knife, 
fled  to  the  woods,  and  was  again  united  to  my  people." 

Wretch!"  said  Durward,  "  did  you  murder  your  benefactor?" 
What  had  he  to  do  to  burden  me  with  his  benefits  ? — The  Zingaro  boy  was  no  house- 
bred  cur,  to  dog  the  heels  of  his  master,  and  crouch  beneath  his  blows,  for  scraps  of 
food — He  was  the  imprisoned  wolf-whelp,  which  at  the  first  opportunity  broke  his 
chain,  rended  his  master,  and  returned  to  the  wilderness." 

There  was  another  pause,  when  the  young  Scot,  with  a  view  of  still  farther  investi- 
gating the  character  and  purpose  of  this  suspicious  guide,  asked  Hayraddin,  "  Whether  it 
was  not  true  that  his  people,  amid  their  ignorance,  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  futurity, 
which  was  not  given  to  the  sages,  philosophers,  and  divines,  of  more  polished  society?" 
We  pretend  to  it,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  and  it  is  with  justice." 
How  can  it  be,  that  so  high  a  gift  is  bestowed  on  so  abject  a  race?"  said  Quentin. 

"Can  IteU  you?"  answered  Hayraddin — "Yes,  I  may  indeed;  but  it  is  when  you 
shaU  explain  to  me  why  the  dog  can  trace  the  footsteps  of  a  man,  while  man,  the  nobler 
ftttimalj  hath  not  power  to  trace  those  of  the  dog.  These  powers,  which  seem  to  you  so 
wonderful,  are  instinctive  in  our  race.     From  the  lines  on  the  face  and  on  the  hand,  we 
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can  tell  the  future  fate  of  those  who  consult  us,  even  as  surely  as  you  know  from  the 
blossom  of  the  tree  in  spring,  what  fruit  it  will  bear  in  the  harvest." 

"  I  doubt  of  your  knowledge,  and  defy  you  to  the  proof." 

"  Defy  me  not,  Sir  Squire,"  said  Hayraddin  Maugrabin — "  I  can  tell  you,  that,  say 
what  you  will  of  your  religion,  the  Groddess  whom  you  worship  rides  in  this  company." 

"  Peace!"  said  Quentin,  in  astonishment;  "on  thy  life,  not  a  word  farther,  but  in 
answer  to  what  I  ask  thee. — Canst  thou  be  faithful?" 

"  I  can — all  men  can,"  said  the  Bohemian. 

"  But  wiU  thou  be  faithful  ?" 

"  Wouldst  thou  believe  me  the  more  should  I  swear  it  ?"  answered  Maugrabin,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  Thy  life  is  in  my  hand,"  said  the  young  Scot. 

"  Strike,  and  see  whether  I  fear  to  die,"  answered  the  Bohemian. 

"  WiU  money  render  thee  a  trusty  guide?"  demanded  Durward. 

"  If  I  be  not  such  without  it.  No,"  replied  the  heathen. 

"  Then  what  will  bind  thee?"  asked  the  Scot. 

"  Kindness,"  replied  the  Bohemian. 

"  Shall  I  swear  to  show  thee  such,  if  thou  art  true  guide  to  us  on  this  pilgrimage  ?" 

"  No^"  replied  Hayraddin,  "  it  were  extravagant  waste  of  a  commodity  so  rare.  To 
thee  I  am  bound  already." 

"  How  ?"  exclaimed  Durward,  more  surprised  than  ever. 

"  Remember  the  chestnut-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher !  The  victim,  whose  body 
thou  didst  cut  down,  was  my  brother,  Zamet  the  Maugrabin." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Quentin,  "  I  find  you  in  correspondence  with  those  very  officers  by 
whom  your  brother  was  done  to  death ;  for  it  was  one  of  them  who  directed  me  where 
to  meet  with  you— the  same,  doubtless,  who  procured  yonder  ladies  your  services  as  a 
guide." 

"What  can  we  do?"  answered  Hayraddin,  gloomily — "  These  men  deal  with  us  as 
the  sheep-dogs  do  with  the  flock ;  they  protect  us  for  a  while,  drive  us  hither  and  thither 
at  their  pleasure,  and  always  end  by  guiding  us  to  the  shambles." 

Quentin  had  afterwards  occasion  to  learn  that  the  Bohemian  spoke  truth  in  this 
particular,  and  that  the  Provost-guard,  employed  to  suppress  the  vagabond  bands  by 
which  the  kingdom  was  infested,  entertained  correspondence  among  them,  and  forbore, 
for  a  certain  time,  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  which  always  at  last  ended  in  conducting 
their  allies  to  the  gallows.  This  is  a  sort  of  political  relation  between  thief  and  officer, 
for  the  profitable  exercise  of  their  mutual  professions,  which  has  subsisted  in  all 
countries,  and  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  our  own. 

Durward,  parting  from  the  guide,  fell  back  to  the  rest  of  the  retinue,  very  little 
satisfied  with  the  character  of  Hayraddin,  and  entertaining  little  confidence  in  the 
professions  of  gratitude  which  he  had  personally  made  to  him.  He  proceeded  to  sound 
the  other  two  men  who  had  been  assigned  him  for  attendants,  and  he  was  concerned  to 
find  them  stupid,  and  as  unfit  to  assist  him  with  counsel,  as  in  the  rencounter  they  had 
shewn  themselves  reluctant  to  use  their  weapons. 

"  It  is  all  the  better,"  said  Quentin  to  liimself,  his  spirit  rising  with  the  apprehended 
difficulties  of  his  situation ;  "  that  lovely  young  lady  shall  owe  all  to  me. — What  one 
hand — ay,  and  one  head  can  do, — methinks  I  can  boldly  count  upon.  I  have  seen  my 
father's  house  on  fire,  and  he  and  my  brothers  lying  dead  amongst  the  flames — I  gave 
not  an  inch  back,  but  fought  it  out  to  the  last.  Now  I  am  two  years  older,  and  have  the 
best  and  fairest  cause  to  bear  me  well,  that  ever  kindled  mettle  within  a  brave  man's 
bosom." 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  the  attention  and  activity  which  Quentin  bestowed  during 
the  journey,  had  in  it  something  that  gave  him  the  appearance  of  ubiquity.     His 
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principal  and  most  favourite  post  was  of  course  by  the  side  of  the  ladies ;  who,  sensible 
of  his  extreme  attention  to  their  safety,  began  to  converse  with  him  in  almost  the  tone 
of  familiar  friendship,  and  appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  nawefCy  yet  shrewd- 
ness, of  his  conversation.  Yet  Quentin  did  not  suffer  the  fascination  of  this  intercourse 
to  interfere  with  the  vigilant  discharge  of  his  duty. 

J£  he  was  often  by  the  side  of  the  Countesses,  labouring  to  describe  to  the  natives  of 
a  level  country  the  Grampian  mountains,  and,  above  all,  tlie  beauties  of  Glen-Houlakin, 
— he  was  as  often  riding  with  Hayraddin,  in  the  front  of  the  cavalcade,  questioning  him 
about  the  road,  and  the  resting-places,  and  recording  his  answers  in  his  mind,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  upon  crass-examination  he  could  discover  any  thing  like  meditated 
treachery.  As  often  again  he  was  in  the  rear,  endeavouring  to  secure  the  attachment  of 
the  two  horsemen,  by  kind  words,  gifts,  and  promises  of  additional  recompeuse,  when 
their  task  should  be  accomplished. 

In  this  way  they  travelled  for  more  than  a  week,  through  bye-paths  and  unfrequented 
districts,  and  by  circuitous  routes,  in  order  to  avoid  large  towns.  Nothing  remarkable 
occurred,  though  they  now  and  then  met  strolling  gangs  of  Bohemians,  who  respected 
them,  as  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  tribe, — straggling  soldiers,  or  perhaps  banditti, 
who  deemed  their  party  too  strong  to  be  attacked, — or  parties  of  the  Marechaussee,  as 
they  would  now  be  termed,  whom  Loms,  who  searched  the  wounds  of  the  land  with  steel 
and  cautery,  employed  to  suppress  the  disorderly  bands  which  infested  the  interior. 
These  last  suffered  them  to  pursue  their  way  unmolested,  by  virtue  of  a  pass-word,  with 
which  Quentin  had  been  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  King  himself. 

Their  resting-places  were  chiefly  the  monasteries,  most  of  which  were  obliged  by  the 
rules  of  their  foundation  to  receive  pilgrims,  under  which  character  the  ladies  travelled, 
with  hospitality,  and  without  any  troublesome  inquiries  into  their  rank  and  character, 
which  most  persons  of  distinction  were  desirous  of  concealing  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  vows.  The  pretence  of  weariness  was  usually  employed  by  the  Countesses 
of  Croye,  as  an  excuse  for  instantly  retiring  to  rest,  and  Quentin,  as  their  M^or  Domo, 
arranged  all  that  was  necessary  betwixt  them  and  their  entertainers,  with  a  shrewdness 
which  saved  them  all  trouble,  and  an  alacrity  that  failed  not  to  excite  a  corresponding 
degree  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  thus  sedulously  attended  to. 

One  circumstance  gave  Quentin  peculiar  trouble,  which  was  the  character  and  nation 
of  his  guide;  who,  as  a  heathen,  and  an  infidel  vagabond,  addicted  besides  to  occult 
arts,  (the  badge  of  all  his  tribe,)  was  often  looked  upon  as  a  very  improper  guest  for 
the  holy  resting-places  at  which  the  company  usually  halted,  and  was  not  in  consequence 
admitted  within  even  the  outer  circuit  of  their  walls,  save  with  extreme  reluctance. 
This  was  very  embarrassing ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  good 
humour  a  man  who  was  possessed  of  the  secret  of  their  expedition ;  and  on  the  other, 
Quentin  deemed  it  indispensable  to  maintain  a  vigilant  though  secret  watch  on 
Hayraddin's  conduct,  in  order  that,  as  far  as  might  be,  he  should  hold  no  conmiu- 
nication  with  any  one  without  being  observed.  This  of  course  was  impossible,  if  the 
Bohemian  was  lodged  without  the  precincts  of  the  convent  at  which  they  stopped,  and 
Durward  could  not  help  thinking  that  Hayraddin  was  desirous  of  bringing  about  this 
latter  arrangement;  for,  instead  of  keeping  himself  still  and  quiet  in  the  quarters 
allotted  to  him,  his  conversation,  tricks,  and  songs,  were,  at  the  same  time,  so  entertaining 
to  the  novices  and  younger  brethren,  and  so  unedifying  in  the  opinion  of  the  seniors  of 
the  fraternity,  that,  in  more  cases  than  one,  it  required  all  the  authority,  supported  by 
threats,  which  Quentin  could  exert  over  him,  to  restrain  his  irreverent  and  untimeous 
jocularity,  and  all  the  interest  he  could  make  with  the  Superiors,  to  prevent  the  heathen 
hound  from  being  thrust  out  of  doors.  He  succeeded,  however,  by  the  adroit  manner  in 
which  he  apologized  for  the  acts  of  indecorum  committed  by  their  attendant,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  hinted  the  hope  of  his  being  brought  to  a  better  sense  of  principles 
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and  behaTiour,  by  the  neighbourhood  of  holy  relics,  consecrated  buildings,  sod,  above 
all,  of  men  dedicated  to  religion. 

But  upon  the  tenth  or  twefth  day  of  their  journey,  after  they  had  entered  Planders, 
and  were  approaching  the  town  of  Namur,  all  the  efforts  of  Quentln  became  inadequate 


to  suppress  the  consequences  of  the  scandal  given  by  his  heathen  guide.  The  scene  was 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  of  a  strict  and  reformed  order,  and  the  Prior  a  man  who 
aiterwards  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  After  rather  more  than  the  usual  scruples 
(which  were  indeed  in  such  a  case  to  be  eipect«d)  had  been  surmounted,  the  obnozioua 
Bohemian  at  length  obtained  quarters  in  an  out-house  inhabited  by  a  lay-brother,  who 
acted  as  gardener.  The  ladies  retired  to  their  apartment,  as  usual,  and  the  Prior,  who 
chanced  to  have  some  distant  alUances  and  friends  in  Scotland,  and  who  was  fond  of 
hearing  foreigners  tell  of  their  native  countries,  invited  Quentin,  with  whose  mien  and 
conduct  he  seemed  much  pleased,  to  a  slight  monastic  refection  in  hb  own  celL  Finding 
the  Father  a  man  of  intelligence,  Quentin  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  of  Liege,  of  which,  during 
the  last  two  days  of  their  journey,  he  had  heard  such  reports,  as  made  him  very  appre- 
hensive for  the  security  of  his  charge  during  the  remainder  of  their  route,  nay,  even  of 
the  Bishop's  power  to  protect  them,  when  they  should  be  safely  conducted  to  his 
residence.     The  replies  of  the  Prior  were  not  very  consolatory. 

He  said,  that  "  the  people  of  Liege  were  wealthy  burghers,  who,  like  Jeshunin  of  old, 
had  waxed  fat  and  kicked— that  they  were  uplifted  in  heart  because  of  their  wealth  and 
their  privileges — that  they  had  divers  disputes  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  their  liege 
lord,  upon  the  subject  of  imposts  and  immunities — and  that  they  had  repeatedly  broken 
out  into  open  mutiny,  whereat  the  Duke  was  so  much  incensed,  as  being  a  man  of  a  hot 
and  fiery  nature,  that  he  had  sworn,  by  Saint  George,  on  the  next  provocation,  he  would 
make  the  city  of  Liege  like  to  the  desolation  of  Babylon,  and  the  downfall  of  Tyre,  a 
hissing  and  a  reproach  to  the  whole  territory  of  Flanders." 

"  And  he  is  a  prince,  by  all  report,  likely  to  keep  such  a  vow,"  said  Quentin  ;  "  so 
the  men  of  Liege  will  prolMibly  beware  how  they  give  him  occasion," 

"  It  were  to  be  so  hoped,"  siud  the  Prior ;  "  and  such  are  the  prayers  of  the  godly  in 
the  land,  who  would  not  that  the  blood  of  the  citizens  were  poured  forth  like  water,  and 
that  they  should  perish,  even  as  utter  castaways,  ere  they  make  then-  peace  with  Heaven. 
Also  the  good  Bishop  labours  night  and  day  to  preserve  peace,  as  well  becometh  a  servant 

of  the  altar ;  for  it  is  written  in  Holy  Scripture,  Beali  pafijki.     But "  here  the 

good  Prior  stopped,  with  a  deep  sigh. 
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Quentin  modestly  urged  the  great  importance  of  which  it  was  to  the  ladies  whom  he 
attended,  to  have  some  assured  information  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  country, 
and  what  an  act  of  Christian  charity  it  would  be,  if  the  worthy  and  reverend  Father 
would  enlighten  them  upon  that  subject. 

"  It  is  one,"  said  the  Prior,  "  on  which  no  man  speaks  with  willingness ;  for  those 
who  speak  evil  of  the  powerful,  etiam  iii  cubiculo,  may  find  that  a  winged  thing  shall 
carry  the  matter  to  his  ears.  Nevertheless,  to  render  you,  who  seem  an  ingenuous 
youth,  and  your  ladies,  who  are  devout  votaresses  accomplishing  a  holy  pilgrimage,  the 
little  service  that  is  in  my  power,  I  will  be  plain  with  you." 

He  then  looked  cautiously  round,  and  lowered  his  voice,  as  if  afraid  of  being  over- 
heard. 

"  The  people  of  Liege,"  he  said,  "  are  privily  instigated  to  their  frequent  mutinies  by 
men  of  Belial,  who  pretend,  but,  as  I  hope,  falsely,  to  have  commission  to  that  effect 
from  our  most  Christian  King ;  whom,  however,  I  hold  to  deserve  that  term  better  than 
were  consistent  with  his  thus  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  neighbouring  state.  Yet  so  it 
is,  that  his  name  is  freely  used  by  those  who  uphold  and  inflame  the  discontents  at 
Liege.  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  land,  a  nobleman  of  good  descent,  and  fame  in 
warlike  affairs ;  but  otherwise,  so  to  speak.  Lapis  offensionis  et  petra  scandalij — a 
stumbling-block  of  offence  to  the  countries  of  Burgundy  and  Flanders.  His  name  is 
William  de  la  Marck." 

"Called  William  with  the  Beard,"  said  the  yoimg  Scot,  "or  the  Wild  Boar  of 
Ardennes?" 

"  And  rightly  so  called,  my  son,"  said  the  Prior ;  "  because  he  is  as  the  wild 
boar  of  the  forest,  which  treadeth  down  with  his  hoofs,  and  rendeth  with  his  tusks. 
And  he  hath  formed  to  himself  a  band  of  more  than  a  thousand  men,  all,  like  himself, 
cont^nners  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  holds  himself  independent  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  maintains  himself  and  his  followers  by  rapine  and  wrong, 
wrought  without  distinction,  upon  churchmen  and  laymen.  Imposuit  manus  in  Christos 
Domini^ — he  hath  stretched  forth  his  hand  upon  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  regardless 
of  what  is  written, — 'Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  wrong.' — 
Even  to  our  poor  house  did  he  send  for  sums  of  gold  and  sums  of  silver,  as 
a  ransom  for  our  lives,  and  those  of  our  brethren ;  to  which  we  returned  a  Latin  sup- 
plication, stating  our  inability  to  answer  his  demand,  and  exhorting  him  in  the  words  of 
the  preacher,  Ne  moliaris  amico  tuo  malum,  cum  haJbet  in  tejiduciam.  Nevertheless, 
this  Gulielmus  Barbatus,  this  William  de  la  Marck,  as  completely  ignorant  of  humane 
letters  as  of  humanity  itself,  replied,  in  his  ridiculous  jargon,  *  8i  non  payatis^  bndabo 
monasterium  vestrum,* "  * 

"  Of  which  rude  Latin,  however,  you,  my  good  father,"  said  the  youth,  "  were  at  no 
loss  to  conceive  the  meaning  ?" 

"  Alas  I  my  son,"  said  the  Prior,  "  Fear  and  Necessity  are  shrewd  interpreters ;  and 
we  were  obliged  to  melt  down  the  silver  vessels  of  our  altar  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of 
this  cruel  chief — May  Heaven  requite  it  to  him  seven-fold !  JPereat  imirrolms — Amen^ 
am£n,  anathema  esfo!" 

"  I  marvel,"  said  Quentin,  "  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  is  so  strong  and  powerful, 
doth  not  bait  this  boar  to  purpose,  of  whose  ravages  I  have  already  heard  so  much." 

"  Alas !  my  son,"  said  the  Prior,  "  the  Duke  Charles  is  now  at  Peronne,  assembling 
his  captains  of  hundreds  and  his  captains  of  thousands,  to  make  war  against  France ; 
and  thus,  while  Heaven  hath  set  discord  between  the  hearts  of  those  great  princes,  the 
country  is  misused  by  such  subordinate  oppressors.  But  it  is  in  evil  time  that  the  Duke 
neglects  the  cure  of  these  internal  gangrenes ;  for  this  William  de  la  Marck  hath  of  late 

*  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  answered  in  this  sort  of  macaronic  Latin  the  classical  expostulations 
of  a  German  convent  against  the  imposition  of  a  contribution. 
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entertained  open  communication  with  Rouslaer  and  Pavilion,  the  chiefs  of  the  discon- 
tented at  Liege,  and  it  is  to  he  feared  he  will  soon  stir  them  up  to  some  desperate 
enterprise." 

"  But  the  Bishop  of  Liege,"  said  Quentin,  **  he  hath  still  power  enough  to  suhdue  this 
disquieted  and  turbulent  spirit — hath  he  not,  good  father  ? — Your  answer  to  this  question 
concerns  me  much." 

"  The  Bishop,  my  child,"  replied  the  Prior,  "  hath  the  sword  of  Saint  Peter,  as  well 
as  the  keys.  He  hath  power  as  a  secular  prince,  and  he  hath  the  protection  of  the 
mighty  House  of  Burgundy;  he  hath  also  spiritual  authority  as  a  prelate,  and  he 
supports  both  with  a  reasonable  force  of  good  soldiers  and  men-at-arms.  This  William 
de  la  Marck  was  bred  in  his  household,  and  bound  to  him  by  many  benefits.  But  he 
gave  vent,  even  in  the  court  of  the  Bishop,  to  his  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  temper,  and 
was  expelled  thence  for  a  homicide,  committed  on  one  of  the  Bishop's  chief  domestics. 
From  thenceforward,  being  banished  from  the  good  Prelate's  presence,  he  hath  been  his 
constant  and  unrelenting  foe  ;  and  now,  I  grieve  to  say,  he  hath  girded  his  loins,  and 
strengthened  his  horn  against  him." 

"  You  consider,  then,  the  situation  of  the  worthy  Prelate  as  being  dangerous  ?"  said 
Quentin  very  anxiously. 

"  Alas !  my  sen,"  said  the  good  Franciscan,  "  what  or  who  is  there  in  this  weary 
wilderness,  whom  we  may  not  hold  as  in  danger  ?  But  Heaven  forefend,  I  should  speak 
of  the  reverend  Prelate  as  one  whose  peril  is  imminent.  He  has  much  treasure,  true 
counsellors,  and  brave  soldiers ;  and,  moreover,  a  messenger  who  passed  hither  to  the 
eastward  yesterday,  saith  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hath  despatched,  upon  the  Bishop's 
request,  an  hundred  men-at-arms  to  his  assistance.  This  reinforcement,  with  the  retinue 
belonging  to  each  lance,  are  enough  to  deal  with  William  de  la  Marck,  on  whose  name 
be  sorrow  ! — Amen." 

At  this  crisis  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  Sacristan,  who,  in  a  voice 
almost  inarticulate  with  anger,  accused  the  Bohemian  of  having  practised  the  most 
abominable  arts  of  delusion  among  the  younger  brethren.  He  had  added  to  their 
nightly  meal  cups  of  a  heady  and  intoxicating  cordial,  of  ten  times  the  strength  of  the 
most  powerful  wine,  under  which  several  of  the  fraternity  had  succumbed, — and  indeed, 
although  the  Sacristan  had  been  strong  to  resist  its  influence,  they  might  yet  see,  from 
his  inflamed  countenance  and  thick  speech,  that  even  he,  the  accuser  himself,  was  in 
some  degree  afiected  by  this  unhallowed  potation.  Moreover,  the  Bohemian  had  sung 
songs  of  worldly  vanity  and  impure  pleasures ;  he  had  derided  the  cord  of  Saint  Francis, 
made  jest  of  his  miracles,  and  termed  his  votaries  fools  and  lazy  knaves.  Lastly,  he 
had  practised  palmistry,  and  foretold  to  the  young  Father  Cherubin,  that  he  was  beloved 
by  a  beautiful  lady,  who  should  make  him  father  to  a  thriving  boy. 

The  Father  Prior  listened  to  these  complaints  for  some  time  in  silence,  as  struck  with 
mute  horror  by  their  enormous  atrocity.  When  the  Sacristan  had  concluded,  he  rose 
up,  descended  to  the  court  of  the  convent,  and  ordered  the  lay  brethren,  on  pain  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  spiritual  disobedience,  to  beat  Hayraddin  out  of  the  sacred 
precincts,  with  their  broom-staves  and  cartwhips. 

This  sentence  was  executed  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of  Quentin  Durward,  who, 
however  vexed  at  the  occurrence,  easily  saw  that  his  interference  would  be  of  no  avail. 

The  discipline  inflicted  upon  the  delinquent,  notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of  the 
Superior,  was  more  ludicrous  than  formidable.  The  Bohemian  ran  hither  and  thither 
through  the  court,  amongst  the  clamour  of  voices,  and  noise  of  blows,  some  of  which 
reached  him  not,  because  purposely  misaimed ;  others,  sincerely  designed  for  his  person, 
were  eluded  by  his  activity ;  and  the  few  that  fell  upon  his  back  and  shoulders,  he  took 
without  either  complaint  or  reply.  The  noise  and  riot  was  the  greater,  that  the  inex- 
perienced cudgel-players,  among  whom  Hayraddin  ran  the  gauntlet,  hit  each  other  more 
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frequently  than  they  hit  him  ;  till  at  length,  desirous  of  ending  a  scene  which  was  more 
scandalous  than  edifying,  the  Prior  conunanded  the  wicket  to  be  flung  open,  and  the 
Bohemian,  darting  through  it  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  fled  forth  into  the  moonlight. 

During  thia  scene,  a  suspieion  which  Durward  had  formerly  entertained,  recurred 
with  additional  strength.  Hayraddin  had,  that  very  morning,  promised  to  him  more 
modest  and  discreet  behaviour  than  he  was  wont  to  exhibit,  when  tiiey  rested  in  a 
convent  on  their  journey ;  yet  he  had  broken  his  engagement,  and  had  been  even  more 
offensively  obstreperous  than  usual.  Something  probably  lurked  under  thia  ;  for  what- 
ever were  the  Bohemian's  deficiencies,  he  lucked  neither  sense,  nor,  when  he  pleased, 
self'Command  ;  and  might  it  not  be  probable  that  he  wished  to  hold  some  communication, 
either  with  his  own  horde  or  some  one  else,  from  which  he  was  debarred  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  by  the  vigilance  with  which  he  was  watched  by  Quentin,  and  had  recourse 
to  tliis  stratagem  in  order  to  get  himself  turned  out  of  the  convent  ? 

No  sooner  did  thia  suspicion  dart  once  more  through  Quentin's  mind,  than,  alert  as  he 
always  was  in  hia  motions,  he  resolved  to  follow  his  cudgelled  guide,  and  observe 
(secretly  if  possible)  how  he  disposed  of  himself.  Accordingly,  when  the  Bohemian 
fled,  as  already  mentioned,  out  at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  Quentin,  hastily  explaining  to 
the  Piior  the  necessity  of  keeping  sight  of  his  guide,  followed  in  pursuit  of  him. 
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jjHEN  Quentin  stdlied  from 
K  the  convent,  he  could  mark 
5  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the 
^  BohemiaD,whoBe  dark  figure 
was  Been  in  the  far  moonlight  flying 
with  the  speed  of  a  fli^gcd  hound  quite 
through  the  street  of  the  little  village, 
and  across  the  level  meadow  that  laj 
beyond. 

"  My  friend  rune  fast,"  said  Quentin 
to  himself;  "but  he  must  run  faster 
yet^  to  escape  the  fleetest  foot  that  ever 
pressed  the  heather  of  Glen  -houlakin." 

Being  fortunately  without  his  cloak  , 
and  armour,  the  Scottish  mountaineer 
was  at  liberty  to  put  forth  a  speed 
which  was  unrivalled  in  his  own  glens, 
and  which,  notnitbslanding  the  rate  at  which  the  Bohemian  ran,  was  likely  soon  to  bring  his 
pursuer  up  with  him.  This  was  not,  however,  Quentin's  object ;  for  he  considered  it  more 
essential  to  watch  Ilayraddin's  motions,  than  to  interrupt  them.  He  was  the  rather  led  to  tliis 
by  the  steadiness  with  which  the  Bohemian  directed  his  course  ;  and  wliich  continuing, 
even  after  the  impulse  of  tlie  violent  expulsion  bad  subsided,  seemed  to  indicate  that  his 
career  had  some  more  certain  goal  for  its  object  ttion  could  have  suggested  itself  to  a 
person  unexpectedly  turned  out  of  good  quarters  when  midnight  was  approaching,  to 
seek  a  new  place  of  repose.  He  never  even  looked  behind  liim ;  and  consequently 
Durward  was  enabled  to  follow  him  unobserved.  At  length  the  Bohemian  having 
traversed  tlie  meadow,  and  attained  the  side  of  a  little  stream,  the  banks  of  which  were 
clothed  with  alders  and  willows,  Quentin  observed  that  he  stood  still,  and  blew  a  low 
note  on  his  horn,  wlkich  was  answered  by  a  whistle  at  some  little  distance. 

"This  is  a  rendezvous,"  tiiougbt  Quentin;  "but  bow  shall  I  come  near  enough  to 
overhear  what  passes  ?  the  sound  of  my  steps,  and  the  rustling  of  the  boughs  through 
which  I  must  force  my  jiassage,  wiU  betray  me,  unless  I  am  cautious— I  will  stalk  them, 
by  Saint  Andrew,  as  if  they  were  Glen  Isla  deer — they  shall  learn  that  I  have  not  conned 
woodcraft  for  nought.  Yonder  they  meet,  the  two  sliadows — and  two  of  them  tlicre 
are— odds  against  mc  if  I  am  discovered,  and  if  their  purpose  be  unfriendly,  as  is  much 
to  be  doubted.  And  then  the  Countess  Isabelle  loses  her  poor  friend ! — Well,  and  he 
were  not  worthy  to  be  called  such,  if  he  were  not  ready  to  meet  a  dozen  in  her  behalf. — 
Have  I  not  crossed  swords  with  Dunois,  the  best  knight  in  France,  and  sliull  I  fear  a 
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tribe  of  yonder  vagabonds  ?     Pshaw  ! — God  and  Saint  Andrew  to  friend,  they  will  find 
me  both  stout  and  wary." 

Thus  resolving,  and  with  a  degree  of  caution  taught  him  by  his  silvan  habits,  our 
friend  descended  into  the  channel  of  the  little  stream,  which  varied  in  depth,  sometimes 
scarce  covering  his  shoes,  sometimes  coming  up  to  his  knees,  and  so  crept  along,  his 
form  concealed  by  the  boughs  overhanging  the  bank,  and  his  steps  unheard  amid  the 
ripple  of  the  water.  (We  have  ourselves,  in  the  days  of  yore,  thus  approached  the  ijiest 
of  the  wakeful  raven.)  In  this  manner,  the  Scot  drew  near  unperceived,  until  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  voices  of  those  who  were  the  subject  of  his  observation,  though  he 
could  not  distinguish  the  words.  Being  at  this  time  under  the  drooping  branches  of  a 
magnificent  weeping  willow,  which  almost  swept  the  surface  of  the  water,  he  caught 
hold  of  one  of  its  boughs,  by  the  assistance  of  which,  exerting  at  once  much  agility, 
dexterity,  and  strengtli,  he  raised  himself  up  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  sat,  secure 
from  discovery,  among  the  central  branches. 

From  this  situation  he  could  discover  that  the  i>erson  with  whom  Hayraddin  was  now 
conversing  was  one  of  his  own  tribe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  perceived,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  that  no  approximation  could  enable  him  to  comprehend  their  language, 
which  was  totally  unknown  to  him.  They  laughed  much ;  and  as  Hayraddin  made  a 
sign  of  skipping  about,  and  ended  by  rubbing  his  shoulder  with  his  hand,  Durward  had 
no  doubt  that  he  was  relating  the  story  of  the  bastinading  which  he  had  sustained 
previous  to  his  escape  from  the  convent. 

On  a  sudden,  a  whistle  was  again  heard  in  the  distance,  which  was  once  more 
answered  by  a  low  tone  or  two  of  Hayraddin's  horn.  Presently  afterwards,  a  tall,  stout, 
soldierly -looking  man,  a  strong  contrast  in  point  of  thewes  and  sinews  to  the  small  and 
slender-limbed  Bohemians,  made  his  appearance.  He  had  a  broad  baldric  over  his 
shoulder,  which  sustained  a  sword  that  hung  almost  across  his  person ;  his  hose  were 
much  slashed,  through  which  slashes  was  drawn  silk  or  tiffany,  of  various  colours ;  they 
were  tied  by  at  least  five  hundred  points  or  strings,  made  of  ribbon,  to  the  tight  buff- 
jacket  which  he  wore,  and  the  right  sleeve  of  which  displayed  a  silver  boar's  head, 
the  crest  of  his  Captain.  A  very  small  hat  sat  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  from 
which  descended  a  quantity  of  curled  hair,  which  fell  on  each  side  of  a  broad  face,  and 
mingled  with  as  broad  a  beard,  about  four  inches  long.  He  held  a  long  lance  in  his 
hand ;  and  his  whole  equipment  was  that  of  one  of  the  Grcrman  adventurers,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  lanzknechts,  in  English,  spearmen,  who  constituted  a  formidable 
part  of  the  infantry  of  the  period.  These  mercenaries  were,  of  course,  a  fierce  and 
rapacious  soldiery,  and  having  an  idle  tale  current  among  themselves,  that  a  lanzknecht 
was  refused  admittance  into  heaven  on  account  of  his  vices,  and  into  hell  on  the  score  of 
his  tumultuous,  mutinous,  and  insubordinate  disposition,  they  manfully  acted  as  if  they 
neither  sought  the  one,  nor  eschewed  the  other. 

"  Donner  and  blitz  I "  was  his  first  salutation,  in  a  sort  of  Grcrman-French,  which  we 
can  only  imperfectly  imitate,  "  Why  have  you  kept  me  dancing  in  attendance  dis  dree 
nights?" 

"  I  could  not  see  you  sooner,  Meinherr,"  said  Hayraddin,  very  submissively  ;  "  there 
is  a  young  Scot,  with  as  quick  an  eye  as  the  wild-cat,  who  watches  my  least  motions. 
He  suspects  me  already,  and,  should  he  find  liis  suspicion  confirmed,  I  were  a  dead 
man  on  the  spot,  and  he  would  carry  back  the  women  into  France  again." 

"  Was  lienker ! "  said  the  lanzknecht ;  "  we  are  three— we  will  attack  them  to-morrow, 
and  carry  the  women  off  without  going  farther.  You  said  the  two  valets  were  cowards 
— ^you  and  your  comrade  may  manage  them,  and  the  Teufel  sail  hold  me,  but  I  match 
your  Scots  wild-cat." 

"  You  will  find  that  foolhardy,"  said  Hayraddin ;  "  for,  besides  that  wo  ourselves 
.count  not  much  in  fighting,  this  spark  hath  matched  himself  with  the  best  knight  in 
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France,  and  come  off  with  honour — I  have  seen  those  who  saw  him  press  Dunois  hard 
enough." 

"  Hagel  and  sturmwetter  !  It  is  but  your  cowardice  that  speaks,"  said  the  German 
soldier. 

"I  am  no  more  a  coward  than  yourself,"  said  Ilayraddin;  "but  my  trade  is  not 
fighting. — If  you  keep  the  appointment  where  it  was  laid,  it  is  well — if  not,  I  guide 
them  safely  to  the  Bishop's  Palace^  and  William  de  la  Marck  may  easily  possess  himself 
of  them  there,  provided  he  is  half  as  strong  as  he  pretended  a  week  since." 

"  Poz  tausend ! "  said  the  soldier,  "  we  are  as  strong  and  stronger ;  but  we  hear  of  a 
hundreds  of  the  lances  of  Burgund,^-das  ist, — see  you, — five  men  to  a  lance  do  make 
five  hundreds,  and  then  hold  me  the  devil,  they  will  be  fainer  to  seek  for  us,  than  we  to 
seek  for  them ;  for  der  Bischoff  hath  a  goot  force  on  footing — ay,  indeed !" 

"  You  must  then  hold  to  the  ambuscade  at  the  Cross  of  the  Three  Kings,  or  give  up 
the  adventure,"  said  the  Bohemian. 

"  Greb  up — geb  up  the  adventure  of  the  rich  bride  for  our  noble  hauptman — Teufel  I 
I  will  charge  through  hell  first — Mein  soul,  we  will  be  all  princes  and  hertzogs,  whom 
they  call  dukes,  and  we  will  hab  a  snab  at  the  wein-kellar,  and  at  the  mouldy  French 
crowns,  and  it  may  be  at  the  pretty  garces  too,  when  He  with  de  beard  is  weary  on  them." 

"  The  ambuscade  at  the  Cross  of  the  Three  Kings  then  still  holds?"  said  the  Bohemian. 

"  Mein  Grot,  ay, — you  will  swear  to  bring  them  there ;  and  when  they  are  on  their 
knees  before  the  cross,  and  down  from  off  their  horses,  which  all  men  do,  except  such 
black  heathens  as  thou,  we  will  make  in  on  them,  and  they  are  ours." 

"Ay;  but  I  promised  this  piece  of  necessary  villainy  only  on  one  condition,"  said 
Hayraddin. — "  I  will  not  have  a  hair  of  the  young  man's  head  touched.  If  you  Swear 
this  to  me,  by  your  Three  dead  Men  of  Cologne,  I  will  swear  to  you,  by  the  Seven 
Night  Walkers,  that  I  will  serve  you  truly  as  to  the  rest.  And  if  you  hresk  your  oath, 
the  Night  Walkers  shall  wake  you  seven  nights  from  your  sleep,  between  night  and 
morning,  and,  on  the  eighth,  they  shall  strangle  and  devour  you." 

"  But  donner  and  hagel,  what  need  you  be  so  curious  about  the  life  of  this  boy,  who  is 
neither  your  bloot  nor  kin  ?"  said  the  German. 

"  No  matter  for  that,  honest  Heinrick ;  some  men  have  pleasure  in  cutting  throats, 
some  in  keeping  them  whole^ — So  swear  to  me,  that  you  will  spare  him  life  and  limb^ 
or,  by  the  bright  star  Aldeboran,  this  matter  shall  go  no  farther — Swear,  and  by  the 
Three  Kings,  as  you  call  them,  of  Cologne— I  know  you  care  for  no  other  oath." 

"  Du  bist  ein  comische  man,"  said  the  lanzknecht,  "  I  swear " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  Bohemian — "  Faces  about,  brave  lanzknecht,  and  look  to  the  east, 
else  the  Kings  may  not  hear  you." 

The  soldier  took  the  oath  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  then  declared  that  he  would 
be  in  readiness,  observing  the  place  was  quite  convenient,  being  scarce  five  miles  from 
their  present  leaguer. 

"  But,  were  it  not  making  sure  work  to  have  a  fahnlein  of  riders  on  the  other  road, 
by  the  left;  side  of  the  inn,  which  might  trap  them  if  they  go  that  way  ?" 

The  Bohemian  considered  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  "  No, — ^the  appearance  of 
their  troops  in  that  direction  might  alarm  the  garrison  of  Namur,  and  then  they  would 
have  a  doubtful  fight,  instead  of  assured  success.  Besides,  they  shall  travel  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Maes,  for  I  can  guide  them  which  way  I  will ;  for,  sharp  as  tliis  same 
Scottish  mountaineer  is,  he  hath  never  asked  any  one's  advice,  save  mine,  upon  the 
direction  of  their  route. — Undoubtedly,  I  was  assigned  to  him  by  an  assured  friend, 
whose  word  no  man  mistrusts  till  they  come  to  know  him  a  little." 

"  Hark  ye,  friend  Hayraddin,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  would  ask  you  somewhat. — You  and 
your  bruder  were,  as  you  say  yourself,  gross  stemen-deuter,  that  is,  star-lookers  and  geister- 
seers — Now,  what  henker  was  it  madeyou  not  foresee  him,  your  bruder  Zamet,  to  be  hanged  ?" 
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"  I  will  tell  you,  Heinrick,"  said  IlajTaddin ; — "  if  I  could  have  known  my  brother 
was  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  the  counsel  of  King  Louis  to  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  I 
could  have  foretold  his  death  as  sure  as  I  can  foretell  fair  weather  in  July.  Louis  hath 
both  ears  and  hands  at  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  and  Charles's  counsellors  love  the  chink 
of  French  gold  as  well  as  thou  dost  the  clatter  of  a  wine-pot. — But  fare  thee  well,  and 
keep  appointment — I  must  await  my  early  Scot  a  bow-shot  without  the  gate  of  the  den 
of  the  lazy  swine  yonder,  else  will  he  think  me  about  some  excursion  which  bodes  no 
good  to  the  success  of  his  joiu^ney." 

"  Take  a  draught  of  comfort  first,"  said  the  lanzknecht,  tendering  him  a  flask, — but 
I  forget;  thou  art  beust  enough  to  di'ink  nothing  but  water,  like  a  vile  vassal  of 
Mahound  and  Termagund." 

"  Thou  art  thyself  a  vassal  of  the  wine-measure  and  the  flagon,"  said  the  Bohemian, — 
"I  marvel  not  that  thou  art  only  trusted  with  the  bloodthirsty  and  violent  part  of 
executing  what  better  heads  have  devised. — He  must  drink  no  wine,  who  would  know 
the  thoughts  of  others,  or  hide  his  own.  But  why  preach  to  thee,  who  hast  a  thirst  as 
eternal  as  a  sand-bank  in  Arabia? — Fare  thee  well. — Take  my  comrade  Tuisco  with 
thee — hLs  appearance  about  the  monastery  may  breed  suspicion." 

The  two  worthies  parted,  after  each  had  again  pledged  himself  to  keep  the  rendezvous 
at  the  Cross  of  the  Three  Kings. 

Quentin  Durward  watched  until  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  descended  from  his 
place  of  concealment,  his  heart  throbbing  at  the  narrow  escape  which  he  and  his  fair 
charge  had  made — if,  indeed,  it  could  yet  be  achieved — from  a  deep-laid  plan  of  villainy. 
Afraid,  on  his  return  to  the  monastery,  of  stumbling  upon  Hayraddin,  he  made  a  long 
detour,  at  the  expense  of  traversing  some  very  rough  ground,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
return  to  his  asylum  on  a  different  point  from  that  by  which  he  left  it. 

On  the  route,  he  communed  earnestly  with  liimself  concerning  the  safest  plan  to  be 
piu^ued.  He  had  formed  the  resolution,  when  he  first  heard  Hayraddin  avow  his 
treachery,  to  put  him  to  death  so  soon  as  the  conference  broke  up,  and  his  companions 
were  at  a  sufficient  distance ;  but  when  he  heard  the  Bohemian  express  so  much  interest 
in  saving  his  own  life,  he  felt  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  execute  upon  him,  in  its  rigour, 
the  punishment  Ids  treachery  had  deserved.  He  therefore  resolved  to  spare  his  life,  and 
even,  if  possible,  still  to  use  liis  services  as  a  guide,  under  such  precautions  as  should 
ensure  the  security  of  the  precious  charge,  to  the  preservation  of  wliich  his  own  life  was 
internally  devoted. 

But  wliither  were  they  to  turn — the  Countesses  of  Croye  could  neither  obtain  shelter 
in  Burgundy,  from  which  they  had  fled,  nor  in  France,  from  wldch  they  had  been  in  a 
manner  expelled.  The  violence  of  Duke  Charles  in  the  one  country,  was  scarcely 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  cold  and  tyrannical  policy  of  King  Louis  in  the  other.  After 
deep  thought,  Durv^^ard  could  form  no  better  or  safer  plan  for  their  security,  than  that, 
evading  the  ambuscade,  they  should  take  the  road  to  Liege  by  the  left  hand  of  the  Maes, 
and  throw  themselve,**,  as  the  ladies  originally  designed,  upon  the  protection  of  the 
excellent  Bishop.  That  Prelate's  will  to  protect  them  could  not  be  doubted,  and,  if 
reinforced  by  this  Burgundian  party  of  men-at-arms,  he  might  be  considered  as  having 
the  power.  At  any  rate,  if  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exi>osed  from  the  hostility  of 
William  de  la  Marck,  and  from  the  troubles  in  the  city  of  Leige^  appeared  imminent,  he 
would  still  be  able  to  protect  the  unfortunate  ladies  until  they  could  be  dei*patched  to 
Germany  with  a  suitable  escort. 

To  sum  up  this  reasoning — for  when  is  a  mental  argument  conducted  without  some 
reference  to  selfish  consideration? — Quentin  imagined  that  the  death  or  captivity  to 
wluch  King  Louis  had,  in  cold  blood,  consigned  him,  set  him  at  liberty  from  his  engage- 
ments to  the  Crown  of  France ;  which,  therefore,  it  was  his  determined  purpose  to 
renoimce.  The  Bishop  of  Liege  was  likely,  he  concluded,  to  need  soldiers,  and  he 
thought  that,  by  the  interposition  of  his  fair  friends,  who  now,  especially  the  elder 
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Countess,  treated  him  with  much  familiarity,  he  might  get  some  command,  and  perhaps 
might  have  the  charge  of  conducting  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  some  place  more  safe  than 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liege.  And,  to  conclude,  the  ladies  had  talked,  although  almost  in 
a  sort  of  jest,  of  raising  the  Countess's  own  vassals,  and,  as  others  did  in  those  stormy 
times,  fortifying  her  strong  castle  against  all  assailants  whatever ;  they  had  jestingly 
asked  Quentin,  whether  he  would  accept  the  perilous  office  of  their  Seneschal ;  and,  on 
his  embracing  the  office  with  ready  glee  and  devotion,  they  had,  in  the  same  spirit, 
permitted  him  to  kiss  both  their  hands  on  their  confidential  and  honourable  appointment. 
Nay,  he  thought  that  the  hand  of  the  Countess  L^abelle,  one  of  the  best  formed  and 
most  beautiful  to  which  true  vassal  ever  did  such  homage,  trembled  when  his  lips  rested 
on  it  a  moment  longer  than  ceremony  required,  and  that  some  confusion  appeared  on  her 
cheek  and  in  her  eye  as  she  withdrew  it.  Something  might  come  of  all  this ;  and  what 
brave  man,  at  Quentin  Durward's  age,  but  would  gladly  have  taken  the  thoughts  which 
it  awakened,  into  the  considerations  which  were  to  determine  his  conduct  ? 

This  point  settled,  he  had  next  to  consider  in  what  degree  he  was  to  use  the  farther 
guidance  of  the  faithless  Bohemian.  He  had  renounced  his  first  thought  of  killing  him 
in  the  wood,  and,  if  he  took  another  guide,  and  dismissed  him  alive,  it  would  be  sending 
the  traitor  to  the  camp  of  William  de  la  Marck,  with  intelligence  of  their  motions.  He 
thought  of  taking  the  Prior  into  his  councils,  and  requesting  him  to  detain  the  Bohemian 
by  force,  until  they  should  have  time  to  reach  the  Bisihop's  castle ;  but,  on  reflection,  he 
dared  not  hazard  such  a  proposition  to  one  who  was  timid  both  as  an  old  man  and  a 
friar,  who  held  the  safety  of  his  convent  the  most  important  object  of  his  duty,  and  who 
trembled  at  the  mention  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes. 

At  length  Durward  settled  a  plan  of  operation,  on  which  he  could  the  better  reckon, 
as  the  execution  rested  entirely  upon  himself;  and,  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  felt  liimself  capable  of  every  thing.  With  a  firm  and  bold  heart,  though  con- 
scious of  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  Quentin  might  be  compared  to  one  walking  under 
a  load,  of  the  weight  of  which  he  is  conscious,  but  which  yet  is  not  beyond  his  strength 
and  power  of  endurance.     Just  as  his  plan  was  determined,  he  reached  the  convent. 

Upon  knocking  gently  at  the  gate,  a  brother,  considerately  stationed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Prior,  opened  it,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  brethren  were  to  be  engaged  in  the 
choir  till  daybreak,  praying  Heaven  to  forgive  to  the  community  the  various  scandals 
which  had  that  evening  taken  place  among  them. 

The  worthy  friar  offered  Quentin  permission  to  attend  their  devotions  ;  but  his  clothes 
were  in  such  a  wet  condition,  that  the  young  Scot  was  obliged  to  decline  the  opportunity, 
and  request  permission,  instead,  to  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire,  in  order  to  his  attire  being 
dried  before  morning ;  as  he  was  particularly  desirous  that  the  Bohemian,  when  they 
should  next  meet,  should  observe  no  traces  of  his  having  been  abroad  during  the  night. 
The  friar  not  only  granted  his  retjuest,  but  afforded  him  liis  own  company,  which  fell  in 
very  happily  with  the  desire  which  Durward  had  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
two  routes  which  he  had  heard  mentioned  by  the  Bohemian  in  his  conversation  with  the 
lanzknecht.  The  friar,  intrusted  upon  many  occasions  with  the  business  of  the  convent 
abroad,  was  the  person  in  the  fraternity  best  qualified  to  affi^rd  him  the  information  he 
requested,  but  observed,  that,  as  true  pilgrims,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  ladies  whom 
Quentin  escorted,  to  take  the  road  on  the  right  side  of  the  Maes,  by  the  Cross  of  the 
Kings,  where  the  blessed  relics  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Baltha<*ar,  (as  the  Catholic 
Church  has  named  the  eastern  Magi  who  came  to  Bethlehem  with  their  offerings,) 
had  rested  as  they  were  transported  to  Cologne,  and  on  which  spot  they  had  wrought 
many  miracles. 

Quentin  replied,  that  the  ladies  were  determined  to  observe  all  the  holy  stations  with 
the  utmost  punctuality,  and  would  certainly  visit  that  of  the  Cross,  either  in  going  to  or 
returning  from  Cologne,  but  they  had  heard  reports  that  the  road  by  the  right  side  of  the 
river  was  at  present  rendered  unsafe  by  the  soldiers  of  the  ferocious  William  de  la  Marck. 
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"Now  may  Ileavpn  fiirliiil,"  ■■"'i'^  Falhei-  Franris,  "that  tlic  Wild  Boar  of  ArdonneH 
flhould  again  makp  hi»  lair  so  near  ut> ! — Nevcrthelci-s,  the  broad  Maes  will  be  a  good 
barrier  betwixt  uh,  even  should  it  so  chance." 

"  But  it  will  be  no  barrier  between  my  ladies  and  the  marauder,  should  we  cross  the 
river,  and  travel  on  the  right  bank,"  answered  the  Scot. 

"  Heaven  will  protect  its  own,  young  man,"  said  the  t'riar ;  "  for  it  were  hard  to  think 
that  the  Kings  of  yonder  blc^'ed  city  (if  Coli^ne,  who  will  not  endure  that  a  Jew  or 
Infidel  should  even  enter  within  the  walls  of  their  town,  could  be  oblivious  enough  to 
permit  their  worshippers,  coining  to  their  shrine  as  true  pilgrims,  to  be  plundered  and 
misused  by  sut-h  a  miscreant  dog  as  this  Boar  of  Ardennes,  who  is  worse  tliaii  a  whole 
desert  of  Saracen  heathens,  and  all  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  to  h(H>t." 

Whatever  reliance  Quentin,  as  a  sincere  Catholic,  was  bound  to  rest  upon  the  special 
protection  of  Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Balthasar,  he  could  not  but  ree^illect,  that  the 
pilgrim  habits  of  the  ladies  being  assumed  out  of  mere  e-arthly  policy,  he  and  his  charge 
could  scarcely  expect  their  countenance  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  therefore  resolved, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  placing  the  ladie-s  in  any  predicimient  where  miraculous 
interposition  might  be  neceasarj- ;  whilst,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  gisMl  faith,  he  himself 
vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  in  his  own  proper  person,  provided 
the  simulate  design  of  those  over  whose  safety  he  was  now  watching,  should  be  pennitted 
by  those  reasonable  and  I'oyal,  as  well  as  sainted  personages,  to  attain  the  desired  effect. 

That  he  might  enter  into  this  obligation  with  all  solenmity,  he  re(iuei«ted  the  friar  to 
shew  him  into  one  of  the  various  chapels  which  opened  from  the  main  body  of  the 
church  of  the  convent,  where,  upon  his  knees,  and  with  sincere  devotion,  ho  ratified  the 
vow  which  he  had  made  internally.  The  distant  sound  of  the  choir,  the  soleumity  of 
the  deep  and  dead  hour  which  he  had  chosen  for  this  act  of  devotion,  the  effect  of  the 
glimmering  lamp  with  which  the  little  Gothic  building  was  ilhiminated— all  cuntrihuted 
to  throw  Quentui's  mind  into  the  state  when  it  most  readily  acknowledges  its  human 
frailty,  and  seeks  that  supernatural  aid  and  protection,  which,  in  every  worship,  must 
he  connect<;d  with  repentani*  for  past  wins,  and  resolutions  of  future  amendment.  That 
the  object  of  his  devotion  was  misplaced,  was  not  the  fault  of  Quentin  ;  and,  its  purpose 
being  sincere,  we  can  scarce  suppose  it  unacceptable  to  the  only  true  Deity,  who  regards 
the  motives,  and  not  the  fonns  of  prayer,  and  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere  devotion  of  a 
heathen  is  more  estimable  than  the  siwcious  hy|Mieri»y  of  a  Pharisee. 

Having  commended  himself  and  his  helpless  companions  to  the  Saints,  and  to  tha 
keeping  of  Providence,  Quentin  nt  length  retireil  to  re-'t,  leaving  the  IViar  inu<'h  edified 
by  the  de])th  and  sincerity  of  his  devotion. 
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£  Y  peep  of  day  Qucntin  Dunvard  had  forsaken  his  little  cell,  had  roused  the 
T  sleepy  grooms,  anJ,  with  more  than  his  wonted  care,  bccd  that  every  thing 
I  wua  prepared  for  the  day's  journey.  Girths  and  bridles,  the  horse-furniture, 
'  and  the  shoes  of  the  horses  themselves,  were  carefully  inspected  with  his  own 
eyes,  that  there  might  be  as  little  clianee  as  possible  of  the  occurrence  of  any  of  those 
casualties,  which,  petty  as  they  seciu,  often  intemijtt  or  disconcert  travelling.  The 
horses  were  also,  under  his  own  inspection,  carefully  fed,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  a 
long  day's  journey,  or,  if  that  should  be  necessary,  for  a  ha.sty  flight. 

Quentin  then  betook  himself  to  his  own  chamber,  armed  himself  with  unusual  care, 
and  belted  on  his  sword  with  the  feeling  at  once  of  approaching  danger,  and  of  stem 
determination  to  dare  it  to  the  uttermost. 

These  generous  feelings  gave  him  a  loftiness  of  step,  and  a  dignity  of  manner,  which 
the  Ladies  of  Croye  had  not  yet  observed  in  him,  though  they  had  been  highly  pleased 
and  interested  by  the  grace,  yet  naivete,  of  his  gencrai  i>ehaviour  and  conversation,  and 
tbe  mixture  of  shrewd  intelligence  which  naturally  belonged  to  him,  with  the  simplicity 
arising  from  his  secluded  education  and  distant  country.  He  let  them  understand,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  prepare  for  their  journey  this  morning  rather 
earlier  than  usual ;  and,  accordingly,  they  left  the  con^'cnt  immediately  after  a  morning 
repast,  lor  which,  as  well  as  the  other  hospitalities  of  the  House,  the  ladies  made 
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acknowledgment  by  a  donation  to  the  altar,  befitting  rather  their  rank  than  their 
appearance.  But  tliis  excited  no  suspicion,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  Englishwomen  ; 
and  the  attribute  of  superior  wealth  attached  at  that  time  to  the  insular  character  as 
strongly  as  in  our  own  day. 

The  Prior  blessed  them  as  they  mounted  to  depart,  and  congratulated  Quentin  on  the 
absence  of  liis  heatlien  guide ;  "  for,"  said  the  venerable  man,  "  better  stumble  in  the 
path  than  be  upheld  by  the  arm  of  a  thief  or  robber.' 

Quentin  was  not  quite  of  his  opinion  ;  for,  dangerous  as  he  knew  the  Bohemian  to  be, 
he  thought  he  could  use  Ids  services,  and,  at  the  same  time,  baffle  his  treasonable  purpose, 
now  that  he  saw  clearly  to  what  it  tended.  But  his  anxiety  upon  this  subject  was  soon 
at  an  end,  for  the  little  cavalcade  was  not  an  hundred  yards  from  the  monastery  and  the 
village  before  Maugrabin  joined  it,  riding  as  usual  on  his  little  active  and  wild-looking 
jennet  Their  road  led  them  along  the  side  of  the  same  brook  where  Quentin  had  over- 
heard the  mysterious  conference  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  Hayraddin  had  not  long 
rejoined  them,  ere  they  passed  under  the  very  willow-tree  which  had  affordc^d  Durward 
the  means  of  concealment,  when  he  became  an  unsuspected  hearer  of  what  then  passed 
betwixt  that  false  guide  and  the  lanzknecht. 

The  recollections  which  the  spot  brought  back  stirred  Quentin  to  enter  abruptly  into 
conversation  with  his  guide,  whom  hitherto  he  had  scarce  spoken  to. 

"  Where  hast  thou  found  night-quarter,  thou  profane  knave?"  said  the  Scot 

"  Your  wisdom  may  guess,  by  looking  on  my  gaberdine,"  answered  the  Bohemian, 
pointing  to  his  dress,  which  was  covered  with  the  seeds  of  hay. 

"  A  good  hay-stack,"  said  Quentin,  "  is  a  convenient  bed  for  an  astrologer,  and  a 
much  better  than  a  heathen  scoffer  at  our  blessed  religion,  and  its  ministers,  ever 
deserves." 

"  It  suited  my  Klepper  better  than  me,  though,"  said  Hayraddin,  patting  his  horse  on 
the  neck ;  "  for  he  had  food  and  shelter  at  tlie  same  time.  The  old  bald  fools  turned 
him  loose,  as  if  a  wise  man's  horse  could  have  infected  with  wit  or  sagacity  a  whole 
convent  of  asses.  Lucky  that  Klepper  knows  my  whistle,  and  follows  me  as  truly  as 
a  hound,  or  we  had  never  met  again,  and  you  in  your  turn  might  have  whistled  for  a 
guide." 

"  I  have  told  thee  more  than  once,"  said  Durward,  sternly,  "  to  restrain  thy  ribaldry 
when  thou  chancest  to  be  in  worthy  men's  company,  a  thing  which,  I  believe,  hath 
rarely  happened  to  thee  in  thy  life  before  now ;  and  I  promise  thee,  that  did  I  hold  thee 
as  faithless  a  guide  as  I  esteem  thee  a  blasphemous  and  worthless  caitiff,  my  Scottish 
dirk  and  thy  heathenish  heart  had  ere  now  been  acquainted,  although  the  doing  such 
a  deed  were  as  ignoble  as  the  sticking  of  swine." 

"  A  wild  boar  is  near  akin  to  a  sow,"  said  the  Bohemian,  without  flinching  from  the 
sharp  look  with  which  Quentin  regarded  him,  or  altering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
caustic  indifference  which  he  affected  in  his  language ;  "  and  many  men,"  he  subjoined, 
"  find  both  pride,  pleasure,  and  profit,  in  sticking  them." 

Astonished  at  the  man's  ready  confidence,  and  uncertain  whether  he  did  not  know 
more  of  his  own  history  and  feelings  than  was  pleasant  for  him  to  converse  upon, 
Quentin  broke  off  a  conversation  in  which  he  had  gained  no  advantage  over  Maugrabin, 
and  fell  back  to  his  accustomed  post  beside  the  ladies. 

We  have  already  observx^d,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  familiarity  had  begim  to 
establish  itself  between  them.  The  elder  Countess  treated  him  (being  once  well  assured 
of  the  nobility  of  his  birth)  like  a  favoured  equal ;  and  though  her  niece  shewed  her 
regard  to  their  protector  less  freely,  yet,  under  every  disadvantage  of  bashfulness  and 
timidity,  Quentin  thought  he  could  plainly  perceive,  that  his  company  and  conversation 
were  not  by  any  means  indifferent  to  her. 

Nothing  gives  such  life  and  soul  to  youthful  gaiety  as  the  consciousness  that  it  is 
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successfully  received ;  and  Quentin  bad  accordingly,  during  the  former  period  of  their 
journey,  amused  his  fair  charge  with  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  and  the  songs 
and  tales  of  his  country,  the  former  of  wliich  he  sung  in  his  native  language,  while  his 
efforts  to  render  the  latter  into  his  foreign  and  imperfect  French,  gave  rise  to  a  hundred 
little  mistakes  and  errors  of  s{>eech,  as  diverting  as  the  narratives  themselves.  But  on 
this  anxious  morning,  he  rode  beside  the  ladies  of  Croye  without  any  of  his  usual 
attempts  to  amuse  them,  and  they  could  not  help  observing  his  silence  as  something 
remarkable. 

'*  Our  young  companion  has  seen  a  wolf,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline,  alluding  to  an 
ancient  superstition,  "  and  he  has  lost  his  tongue  in  consequence."  * 

"  To  say  I  had  tracked  a  fox  were  nearer  the  mark,"  thought  Quentin,  but  gave  the 
reply  no  utterance. 

"  Are  you  well,  Seignior  Quentin  ?"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  in  a  tone  of  interest 
at  which  she  herself  blushed,  while  she  felt  that  it  was  something  more  than  the  distance 
between  them  warranted. 

"  He  hath  sat  up  carousing  with  the  jolly  friars,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline ;  "  the 
Scots  are  like  the  Grermans,  who  spend  all  their  mirth  over  the  Rheinwein,  and  bring 
only  their  staggering  steps  to  the  dance  in  the  evening,  and  their  aching  heads  to  the 
ladies*  bower  in  the  morning." 

"  Nay,  gentle  ladies,"  said  Quentin,  "  I  deserve  not  your  reproach.  The  good  friars 
were  at  their  devotion  all  night ;  and  for  myself,  my  drink  was  barely  a  cup  of  their 
thinnest  and  most  ordinary  wine." 

"  It  is  the  badness  of  his  fare  that  has  put  him  out  of  humour,"  said  the  Countess 
Isabelle.  "  Cheer  up.  Seignior  Quentin ;  and  should  we  ever  visit  my  ancient  Castle  of 
Bracquemont  together,  if  I  myself  should  stand  your  cup-bearer,  and  hand  it  to  you, 
you  shall  have  a  generous  cup  of  wine,  that  the  like  never  grew  upon  the  vines  of 
Hochheim  or  Johannisberg." 

"  A  glass  of  water,  noble  lady,  from  your  hand" — Thus  far  did  Quentin  begin,  but 
his  voice  trembled ;  and  Isabelle  continued,  as  if  she  had  been  insensible  of  the  tenderness 
of  the  accentuation  upon  the  personal  pronoun. 

"  The  wine  was  stocked  in  the  deep  vaults  of  Bracquemont,  by  my  great-grandfather 
the  Rhinegrave  Grodfrey,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle. 

"  Wlio  won  the  hand  of  her  great-grandmother,"  interjected  the  Lady  Hameline^ 
interrupting  her  niece,  "  by  proving  himself  the  best  son  of  chivalry,  at  the  great  tourna- 
ment of  Strasbourg — ^ten  knights  were  slain  in  the  lists.  But  those  days  are  now  over, 
and  no  one  now  thinks  of  encountering  peril  for  the  sake  of  honour,  or  to  relieve 
distressed  beauty." 

To  this  speech,  which  was  made  in  the  tone  in  which  a  modem  beauty,  whose  charms 
are  rather  on  the  wane,  may  be  heard  to  condemn  the  rudeness  of  the  present  age, 
Quentin  took  upon  him  to  reply,  "  that  there  was  no  lack  of  that  chivalry  which  the 
Lady  Hameline?  seemed  to  consider  as  extinct,  and  that,  were  it  eclipsed  every  where 
else,  it  would  still  glow  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen." 

"  Hear  hun ! "  said  the  Lady  Hameline ;  "  he  would  have  us  believe,  that  in  his  cold 
and  bleak  country  still  lives  the  noble  fire  wliich  has  decayed  in  France  and  Germany  ! 
The  poor  youth  is  like  a  Swiss  mountaineer,  mad  with  partiality  to  his  native  land — 
he  will  next  tell  us  of  the  vines  and  olives  of  Scotland." 

"  No,  madam,"  said  Durward ;  "  of  the  wine  and  the  oil  of  our  mountains  I  can  say 
little,  more  than  that  our  swords  can  compel  these  rich  productions,  as  tribute  from  our 

•  'Vox  duoquc  Mcerim 

Jam  fugit  ipsa;  lui  i  Mocrim  viderc  priorcs/ — Virgilii,  ix.  ecloga. 

The  commentators  add,  in  explanation  of  this  passage,  the  opinion  of  Pliny:  "The  being  beheld  by  a  wolf  in  Italy  is 
accounted  noxiouii,  and  is  supposed  to  take  away  the  speech  of  a  man,  if  these  animals  behold  him  ere  he  sees  them." 
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wealthier  neighbours.  But  for  the  unblemished  faith  and  unfaded  honour  of  Scotland, 
I  must  now  put  to  the  proof  how  far  you  can  repose  trust  in  them,  however  mean  the 
individual  who  can  oifer  nothing  more  as  a  pledge  of  your  safety." 

"  You  speak  mysteriously — you  know  of  some  pressing  and  present  danger,"  said  the 
Lady  Hameline. 

"  I  have  read  it  in  his  eye  for  this  hour  past  I "  exclaimed  the  Lady  Isabelle,  clasping 
her  hands.     "  Sacred  Virgin,  what  will  become  of  us  ? " 

"  Nothing,  I  hope,  but  what  you  would  desire,"  answered  Durward.  "  And  now  I  am 
compelled  to  ask — Gentle  ladies,  can  you  trust  me  ?" 

"  Trust  you  ?"  answered  the  Countess  Hameline — "  certainly — But  why  the  question  ? 
Or  how  far  do  you  ask  our  confidence?" 

"  I,  on  my  part,"  said  the  Countess  Ljabelle,  "  trust  you  implicitly,  and  without, 
condition.  If  you  can  deceive  us,  Quentin,  I  will  no  more  look  for  truth,  save  in 
Heaven." 

"  Gentle  lady,"  replied  Durward,  highly  gratified,  "  you  do  me  but  justice.  My 
object  is  to  alter  our  route,  by  proceeding  directly  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Maes  to  Liege, 
instead  of  crossing  at  Namur.  This  differs  from  the  order  assigned  by  King  Louis,  and 
the  instructions  given  to  the  guide.  But  I  heard  news  in  the  monastery  of  marauders  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Maes,  and  of  the  march  of  Burgundian  soldiers  to  suppress  them. 
Both  circumstances  alarm  me  for  your  safety.  Have  I  your  permission  so  far  to  deviate 
from  the  route  of  your  journey  ?" 

"  My  ample  and  full  permission,"  answered  the  younger  lady. 

"  Cousin,"  said  the  Lady  Hameline,  "  I  believe  with  you,  that  the  youth  means  us 
well ; — bnt  bethink  you — we  transgress  the  instructions  of  King  Louis,  so  positively 
iterated." 

"And  why  should  we  regard  his  instructions?"  said  the  Lady  Lmbelle.  "I  am, 
I  thank  Heaven  for  it,  no  subject  of  his ;  and,  as  a  suppliant,  he  has  abused  the  confi- 
dence he  induced  me  to  repose  in  him.  I  would  not  dishonour  this  young  gentleman  by 
weighing  his  word  for  an  instant  against  the  injunctions  of  yonder  crafty  and  selfish 
despot." 

"  Now,  may  Gtxi  bless  you  for  that  very  word,  lady,"  said  Quentin,  joyously ;  "  and  if 
I  deserve  not  the  trust  it  expresses,  tearing  with  wild  horses  in  this  life,  and  eternal 
tortures  in  the  next,  were  e'en  too  good  for  my  deserts." 

So  saying,  he  spurred  his  horse,  and  rejoined  the  Bohemian.  This  worthy  seemed  of 
a  remarkably  passive,  if  not  a  forgiving  temper.  Injury  or  threat  never  dwelt,  or  at 
least  seemed  not  to  dwell,  on  his  recollection  ;  and  he  entered  into  the  conversation  which 
Durward  presently  commenced,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  unkindly  word  betwixt  them 
in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

The  dog,  thought  the  Scot,  snarls  not  now,  because  he  intends  to  clear  scores  with  me 
at  once  and  for  ever,  when  he  can  snatch  me  by  the  very  throat ;  but  we  will  try  for  once 
whether  we  cannot  foil  a  traitor  at  his  own  weapons. — "  Honest  Hayraddin,"  he  said, 
"  thou  liast  travelled  with  us  for  ten  days,  'yet  hast  never  shewn  us  a  specimen  of  your 
skill  in  fortune-telling ;  which  you  are,  nevertheless,  so  fond  of  practising,  that  you  must 
needs  display  your  gifts  in  every  convent  at  which  we  stop,  at  the  risk  of  being  repaid 
by  a  night's  lodging  under  a  hay-stack." 

"  You  have  never  asked  me  for  a  specimen  of  my  skill,"  said  the  gipsy.  **  You  are 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  contented  to  ridicule  those  mysteries  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"  Give  me  then  a  present  proof  of  your  skill,"  said  Quentin ;  and,  ungloving  his 
hand,  he  held  it  out  to  the  gipsy. 

Hayraddin  carefully  regarded  all  the  lines  wliich  crossed  each  other  on  the  Scotch- 
man's palm,  and  noted,  with  equally  scrupulous  attention,  the  little  risings  or  swellings  at 
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the  roots  of  the  fingers  which  were  then  believed  as  intimately  connected  with  the 
disposition,  habit%  and  fortunes  of  the  individual,  as  the  organs  of  the  brain  are 
pretended  to  be  in  our  own  time. 

"  Here  is  a  hand,"  said  Ilayraddin,  ''  which  speaks  of  toils  endured,  and  dangers 
encountered.  I  read  in  it  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  hilt  of  the  sword ;  and  yet 
some  acquaintance  also  with  the  clasps  of  the  mass-book." 

"  This  of  my  past  life  you  may  have  learned  elsewhere,"  said  Quentin ;  "  tell  me 
something  of  the  future." 

"  This  line  from  the  hill  of  Venus,"  said  the  Bohemian,  "  not  broken  off  abruptly,  but 
attending  and  accompanying  the  line  of  life,  argues  a  certain  and  large  fortune  by 
marriage,  whereby  the  party  shall  be  raised  among  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  by  the 
influence  of  successful  love." 

"  Such  promises  you  make  to  all  who  ask  your  advice,"  said  Quentin ;  "  they  are  part 
of  your  art." 

"  What  I  tell  you  is  as  certain,"  said  Ilayraddin,  "  as  that  you  shall  in  brief  space  be 
menaced  with  mighty  danger ;  which  I  infer  from  this  bright  blood-red  line  cutting  the 
table-line  transversely,  and  intimating  stroke  of  sword,  or  other  violence,  from  which 
you  shall  only  be  saved  by  the  attachment  of  a  faitliful  friend." 

'^  Thyself,  ha?"  said  Quentin,  somewhat  indignant  that  the  chiromantist  should  thus 
practise  on  his  credulity,  and  endeavour  to  found  a  reputation  by  predicting  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  treachery." 

"My  art,"  replied  the  Zingaro,  "tells  me  nought  that  concerns  myself." 

"  In  this,  then,  the  seers  of  my  land,"  said  Quentin,  "  excel  your  boasted  knowledge ; 
for  their  skill  teaches  them  the  dangers  by  which  they  are  themselves  beset,  I  left  not 
my  hills  without  having  felt  a  portion  of  the  double  vision  with  wliich  their  inhabitants 
are  gifted ;  and  I  will  give  thee  a  proof  of  it,  in  exchange  for  thy  specimen  of  palmistry. 
Hayraddin,  the  danger  which  threatens  me  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river — I  will 
avoid  it  by  travelling  to  Liege  on  the  left  bank." 

The  guide  listened  with  an  apathy,  which,  knowing  the  circumstances  in  which 
Maugrabin  stood,  Quentin  could  not  by  any  means  comprehend.  "K  you  accomplish 
your  purpose,"  was  the  Bohemian's  reply,  "  the  dangerous  crisis  will  be  transferred  from 
your  lot  to  mine." 

"I  thought,"  said  Quentin,  "that  you  said  but  now,  that  you  could  not  presage  your 

own  fortune?" 

"  Not  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  but  now  told  you  yours,"  answered  Hayraddin ; 
"  but  it  requires  little  knowledge  of  Louis  of  Valois,  to  presage  that  he  will  hang  your 
guide,  because  your  pleasure  was  to  deviate  from  the  road  which  he  reconunended." 

"  The  attaining  with  safety  the  purpose  of  the  journey,  and  ensuring  its  happy  termi- 
nation," said  Quentin,  "  must  atone  for  a  deviation  from  the  exact  line  of  the  prescribed 
route." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Bohemian,  "if  you  are  sure  that  the  King  had  in  his  own  eye  the 
same  termination  of  the  pilgrimage  which  he  insinuated  to  you." 

"  And  of  what  other  termination  is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  been  meditating  ?  or 
why  should  you  suppose  he  had  any  purpose  in  his  thought,  other  than  was  avowed  in 
his  direction  T  inquired  Quentin. 

"Simply,"  rei)lied  the  Zingaro,  "that  those  who  know  aught  of  the  Most  Christian 
King,  are  aware  that  the  purpose  about  which  he  is  most  anxious,  is  always  that  which 
he  is  least  willing  to  declare.  Let  our  gracious  Louis  send  twelve  embassies,  and  I  will 
forfeit  my  neck  to  the  gallows  a  year  before  it  is  due,  if  in  eleven  of  them  there  is  not 
something  at  the  bottom  of  the  ink-horn  more  than  the  pen  has  written  in  the  letters 
of  credence." 

"  I   regartl  not  your  foul  suspicions,"  answeretl    Quentin ;  "  my  duty  is  plain  and 
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peremptory — to  convey  these  ladies  in  safety  to  Liege ;  and  I  take  it  on  me  to  think  that 
I  best  discharge  that  duty  in  changing  our  prescribed  route,  and  keeping  the  left  side  of 
the  river  Maes.  It  is  likewise  the  direct  road  to  Liege.  By  crossing  the  river,  we  should 
lose  time,  and  incur  fatigue  to  no  purpose — Wherefore  should  we  do  so  ?" 

"  Only  because  pilgrims,  as  they  call  themselves,  destined  for  Cologne,"  said  Ilayraddin, 
"  do  not  usually  descend  the  Maes  so  low  as  Liege ;  and  that  the  route  of  the  ladies  will 
be  accounted  contradictory  of  their  professed  destination." 

"  J£  we  are  challenged  on  that  account,"  said  Quentin,  "  we  wiU  say  that  alarms  of  the 
wicked  Duke  of  Gueldres,  or  of  William  de  la  Marck,  or  of  the  Ecorclieurs  and  lanz- 
knechts,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  justify  our  holding  by  the  left,  instead  of  our 
intended  route." 

"  As  you  will,  my  good  seignior,"  replied  the  Bohemian — "  I  am,  for  my  part,  equally 
ready  to  guide  you  down  the  left  as  down  the  right  side  of  the  Maes — Your  excuse  to 
your  master  you  must  make  out  for  yourself." 

Quentin,  although  rather  surprised,  was,  at  the  same  time,  pleased  with  the  ready,  or 
at  least  the  unrepugnant  acquiescence  of  Hayraddin  in  their  change  of  route,  for  he  needed 
his  assistance  as  a  guide,  and  yet  had  feared  that  the  disconcerting  of  his  intended  act  of 
treachery  would  have  driven  him  to  extremity.  Besides,  to  expel  the  Bohemian  from 
their  society,  would  have  been  the  ready  mode  to  bring  down  William  de  la  Marck,  with 
whom  he  was  in  correspondence,  upon  their  intended  route;  whereas,  if  Ilayraddin 
remained  with  them,  Quentin  thought  he  could  manage  to  prevent  the  Moor  from  having 
any  conmiunication  with  strangers,  unless  he  was  himself  aware  of  it. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  their  original  route,  the  little  party  followed 
that  by  the  left  bank  of  the  broad  Maes,  so  speedily  and  successfully,  that  the  next  day 
early  brought  them  to  the  purposed  end  of  their  journey.  They  found  that  the  Bishop 
of  Liege,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  as  he  himself  alleged,  but  rather,  perhaps,  to  avoid 
being  surprised  by  the  numerous  and  mutinous  population  of  the  city,  had  established  his 
residence  in  his  beautiful  Castle  of  Schonwaldt,  about  a  mile  without  Liege. 

Just  as  they  approached  the  Castle,  they  saw  the  Prelate  returning  in  long  procession 
from  the  neighbouring  city,  in  which  he  had  been  ofRiciating  at  the  performance  of  High 
Mass.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  train  of  religious,  civil,  and  military  men, 
mingled  together,  or,  as  the  old  ballad-maker  expresses  it> 

"  With  many  a  crost-bearer  before, 
And  many  a  spear  behind." 

The  procession  made  a  noble  appearance,  as,  winding  along  the  verdant  banks  of  the 
broad  Maes,  it  wheeled  into,  and  was  as  it  were  devoured  by,  the  huge  Gothic  portal  of 
the  Episcopal  residence. 

But  when  the  party  came  more  near,  they  found  that  circumstances  around  the  Castle 
argued  a  doubt  and  sense  of  insecurity,  which  contradicted  that  display  of  pomp  and 
power  which  they  had  just  witnessed.  Strong  guards  of  the  Bishop's  soldiers  were 
heedfully  maintained  all  around  the  mansion  and  its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing appearances  in  an  ecclesiastical  residence,  seemed  to  argue  a  sense  of  danger  in 
the  reverend  Prelate,  who  found  it  necessary  thus  to  surround  himself  with  all  the 
defensive  precautions  of  war.  The  Ladies  of  Croye,  when  announced  by  Quentin,  were 
reverently  ushered  into  the  great  Hall,  where  they  met  with  the  most  cordial  reception 
from  the  Bishop,  who  met  them  there  at  the  head  of  his  little  Court.  He  would  not 
permit  them  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  welcomed  them  wuth  a  salute,  which  had  something  in 
it  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  a  prince  to  fine  women,  and  something  also  of  the  holy 
affection  of  a  pastor  to  the  sisters  of  liis  flock. 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  reigning  Bishop  of  Liege,  was  in  truth  a  generous  and  kind- 
hearted  prince ;  whose  life  had  not  indeed  been  always  confined,  with  precise  strictness, 
within  the  bounds  of  his  clerical  profession ;  but  who,  notwithstanding,  had  uniformly 
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maintained  the  frank  and  honourable  character  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  which  he 
was  descended. 

In  latter  times,  as  age  advanced,  the  Prelate  had  adopted  habits  more  beseeming  a 
member  of  the  hierarchy  than  his  early  reign  had  exlubited,  and  was  loved  among  the 
neighbouring  princes,  as  a  noble  ecclesiastic,  generous  and  magnificent  in  his  ordinary 
mode  of  life,  though  preserving  no  very  ascetic  severity  of  character,  and  governing 
with  an  easy  indifference,  which,  amid  his  wealthy  and  mutinous  subjects,  rather  encou- 
raged than  subdued  rebellious  purposes. 

The  Bishop  was  so  fast  an  ally  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  the  latter  claimed 
almost  a  joint  sovereignty  in  his  bishopric,  and  repaid  the  good-natured  ease  with  which 
the  Prelate  admitted  claims  which  he  might  easily  have  disputed,  by  taking  his  part  on 
all  occasions,  with  the  determined  and  furious  zeal  which  was  a  part  of  his  character. 
He  used  to  say,  he  considered  Liege  as  his  own,  the  Bishop  as  his  brother,  (indeed  they 
might  be  accounted  such,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  having  married  for  his  first  wife, 
the  Bishop's  sister,)  and  that  he  who  annoyed  Louis  of  Bourbon,  had  to  do  with  Charles 
of  Burgundy ;  a  threat  which,  considering  the  character  and  the  power  of  the  prince 
who  used  it,  would  have  been  powerful  with  any  but  the  rich  and  discontented  city  of 
Liege,  where  much  wealth  had,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb,  made  wit  waver. 

The  Prelate,  as  we  have  said,  assured  the  Ladies  of  Croye  of  such  intercession  as  his 
interest  at  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  used  to  the  uttermost,  might  gain  for  them,  and 
which,  he  hoped,  might  be  the  more  effectual,  as  Campo-basso,  from  some  late  discoveries, 
stood  rather  lower  than  formerly  in  the  Duke's  personal  favour.  He  promised  them 
also  such  protection  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  afford ;  but  the  sigh  with  which  he  gave 
the  warrant,  seemed  to  allow  that  his  power  was  more  precarious  than  in  words  he  was 
willing  to  admit. 

"  At  every  event,  my  dearest  daughters,"  said  the  Bishop,  with  an  air  in  which,  as  in 
his  previous  salute,  a  mixture  of  spiritual  unction  qualified  the  hereditary  gallantry  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  "  Heaven  forbid  I  should  abandon  the  lamb  to  the  wicked  wolf, 
or  noble  ladies  to  the  oppression  of  faitours.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  though  my  abode 
now  rings  with  arms ;  but  be  assured  I  will  care  for  your  safety  as  for  my  own ;  and 
should  matters  become  yet  more  distracted  here,  which,  with  our  Lady's  grace,  we  trust 
will  be  rather  pacified  than  infiamed,  we  will  provide  for  your  safe-conduct  to  Grermany; 
for  not  even  the  will  of  our  brother  and  protector,  Charles  of  Burgundy,  shall  prevail 
with  us  to  dispose  of  you  in  any  respect  contrary  to  your  own  inclinations.  We  cannot 
comply  with  your  request  of  sending  you  to  a  convent ;  for,  alas  !  such  is  the  influence 
of  the  sons  of  Belial  among  the  inhabitants  of  Liege,  that  we  know  no  retreat  to  which 
our  authority  extends,  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  own  castle,  and  the  protection  of  our 
soldiery.  But  here  you  are  most  welcome,  and  your  train  shall  have  all  honourable 
entertainment;  especially  this  youth,  whom  you  recommend  so  particularly  to  our 
countenance,  and  on  whom  in  especial  we  bestow  our  blessing." 

Quentin  kneeled,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  receive  tlie  Episcopal  benediction. 
"  For  yourselves,"  proceeded  the  good  Prelate,  "  you  shall  reside  here  with  my  sister 
Isabelle,  a  Canoness  of  Triers,  and  with  whom  you  may  dwell  in  all  honour,  even  under 
the  roof  of  so  gay  a  bachelor  as  the  Bishop  of  Liege." 

He  gallantly  conducted  the  ladies  to  liis  sister's  apartment,  as  he  concluded  the 
harangue  of  welcome ;  and  Ids  Master  of  the  Household,  an  officer,  who,  having  taken 
Deacon's  orders,  held  something  between  a  secular  and  ecclesiastical  character,  enter- 
tained Quentin  with  the  hospitality  which  his  master  enjoined,  while  the  other  personages 
of  the  retinue  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye  were  committed  to  the  inferior  departments. 

In  this  arrangement  Quentin  could  not  lielp  remarking,  that  the  presence  of  the 
Bohemian,  so  much  objected  to  in  country  convents,  seemed,  in  the  household  of  this 
wealthy,  and  perhaps  we  might  say  worldly  prelate,  to  attract  neither  objection  nor 
remark. 


ec|)0pto  f^t  '^mz\tmii^. 


i^EPARATED  from  the  Lady  Isabelle,  whose  looks  bad  been  for  so  many  days 
^{  his  lond-atar,  Queutin  f(.-lt  a  strange  vacancy  and  dullness  of  the  heart,  which 
he  bad  not  yet  experienced  in  any  of  the  vicissitndes  to  which  his  life  had 
jubjected  him.  No  doubt  the  cessation  of  the  close  and  unavoidable  inter- 
course and  intimacy  betwixt  tliem  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  tlie  Countess 
having  obtained  a  place  of  settled  residence ;  for,  under  what  pretext  could  she,  had  she 
meditated  such  an  impropriety,  have  had  a  gallant  young  squire,  such  as  Quentin,  in 
constant  attendance  upon  her? 

But  the  shock  of  the  separation  was  not  the  more  welcome  that  it  seined  unavoidable, 
and  the  proud  heart  of  Quentin  swelled  at  finding  he  was  parted  with  like  an  ordinaiy 
postilion,  or  an  escort  whose  duty  is  discharged )  while  his  eyes  sympathized  so  far  as 
to  drop  a  secret  tear  or  two  over  the  ruins  of  all  those  airy  castles,  so  many  of  which 
he  had  employed  himself  in  constructing  during  their  t«o  interesting  journey.  He 
made  a  manly,  but,  at  first,  a  vain  effort,  to  throw  ofi^  this  mental  dejection ;  and  so, 
yielding  to  the  feelings  he  could  not  suppress,  he  sat  him  down  in  one  of  the  deep 
recesses  formed  by  a  window  which  lighted  the  great  Gothic  haU  of  Schonwoldt,  and 
there  mused  upon  his  hard  fortune,  which  bed  not  assigned  him  rank  or  wealth  BufBcient 
to  prosecute  his  daring  suit. 
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Quentin  tried  to  dispel  the  sadness  which  overhung  him  by  despatching  Charlet,  one 
of  the  valets,  with  letters  to  the  court  of  Louis,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Ladies  of 
Croye  at  Liege.  At  length  his  natural  buoyancy  of  temper  returned,  much  excited  by 
the  title  of  an  old  romaunt  which  had  been  just  printed  at  Strasbourg,  and  which  lay 
beside  him  in  the  window,  the  title  of  which  set  forth. 

How  the  Squire  of  lowc  degree 

Lored  the  King'i  daughter  of  Hongarie. 

While  he  was  tracing  the  "  letters  blake"  of  the  ditty  so  congenial  to  his  own  situation, 
Quentin  was  interrupted  by  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  the  Bohemian 
standing  by  him. 

Hayraddin,  never  a  welcome  sight,  was  odious  from  his  late  treachery,  and  Quentin 
sternly  asked  him,  why  he  dared  take  the  freedom  to  touch  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man? 

"  Simply,"  answered  the  Bohemian,  "  because  I  wished  to  know  if  the  Christian 
gentleman  had  lost  his  feeling  as  well  as  his  eyes  and  ears.  I  have  stood  speaking  to  you 
these  five  minutes,  and  you  have  stared  on  that  scrap  of  yellow  paper,  as  if  it  were  a  spell 
to  turn  you  into  a  statue,  and  had  already  wrought  half  its  purpose." 

"  Well,  what  dost  thou  want  ?     Speak,  and  begone !" 

"  I  want  what  all  men  want,  though  few  are  satisfied  with  it,"  said  Hayraddin  ;  "  I 
want  my  due ;  my  ten  crowns  of  gold  for  guiding  the  ladies  hither." 

"  With  what  face  darest  thou  ask  any  guerdon  beyond  my  sparing  thy  worthless  life?" 
said  Durward  fiercely ;  "  thou  knowest  that  it  was  thy  purpose  to  have  betrayed  them 
on  the  road." 

**  But  I  did  nor  betray  them,"  said  Hayraddin ;  "if  I  had,  I  would  have  asked  no 
guerdon  from  you  or  from  them,  but  from  him  whom  their  keeping  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  river  might  have  benefited.  The  party  that  I  have  served  is  the  party  who 
must  pay  me." 

"  Thy  guerdon  perish  with  thee,  then,  traitor,"  said  Quentin,  telling  out  the  money. 
"  Gret  thee  to  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  or  to  the  devil !  but  keep  hereafter  out  of  my  sight, 
lest  I  send  thee  thither  before  thy  time." 

"  The  Boar  of  Ardennes  I "  repeated  the  Bohemian,  with  a  stronger  emotion  of 
surprise  than  his  features  usually  expressed ;  "  it  was  then  no  vague  guess — no  general 
suspicion — which  made  you  insist  on  changing  the  road?— Can  it  be — are  there  really 
in  other  lands  arts  of  prophecy  more  sure  than  those  of  our  wandering  tribes?  The 
willow-tree  under  which  we  spoke  could  tell  no  tales.  But  no — no — no — Dolt  that 
I  -vvas  ! — I  have  it  —  I  have  it ! — the  willow  by  the  brook  near  yonder  convent — I  saw 
you  look  towards  it  as  you  passed  it,  about  half  a  mile  from  yon  hive  of  drones — that 
could  not  indeed  speak,  but  it  might  hide  one  who  could  hear !  I  will  hold  my  councils 
in  an  open  plain  henceforth;  not  a  bunch  of  thistles  shall  be  near  me  for  a  Scot  to 
shroud  amongst — Ha !  ha !  the  Scot  hath  beat  the  Zingaro  at  his  own  subtle  weapons. 
But  know,  Quentin  Durward,  that  you  have  foiled  me  to  the  marring  of  thine  own 
fortune — Yes !  the  fortune  I  have  told  thee  of,  from  the  lines  on  thy  hand,  had  been 
richly  accomplished  but  for  thine  own  obstinacy." 

"  By  Saint  Andrew,"  said  Quentin,  "  thy  impudence  makes  me  laugh  in  spite  of 
myself — How,  or  in  what,  should  thy  successful  villainy  have  been  of  service  to  me  ? 
I  heard,  indeed,  that  you  did  stipulate  to  save  my  life,  which  condition  your  worthy 
allies  would  speedily  have  forgotten,  had  we  once  come  to  blows— but  in  what  thy 
betrayal  of  these  ladies  could  have  served  me,  but  by  exposing  me  to  death  or  captivity, 
is  a  matter  beyond  human  brains  to  conjecture." 

"  No  matter  thinking  of  it,  then,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  for  I  mean  still  to  surprise  you 
with  my  gratitude.     Had  you  kept  back  my  hire,  I  should  have  held  that  we  were  quit, 
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and  had  left  you  to  your  own  foolish  guidance.     As  it  is,  I  remam  your  dehtor  for  yonder 
matter  on  tlie  bankij  of  tlie  Cher." 

"  Metliinks  I  have  ah*eady  taken  out  the  payment  in  cursing  and  abusing  thee,"  said 
Quentin. 

"  Hard  words,  or  kind  ones,"  said  the  Zingaro,  *'  are  but  wind,  which  make  no  weight 

in  the  balance.     Had  you  struck  me,  indeed,  instead  of  threatening " 

"  I  am  likely  enough  to  take  out  payment  in  that  way,  if  you  provoke  me  longer." 
"  I  would  not  advise  it,"  said  the  Zingaro ;  "  such  payment^  made  by  a  rash  hand, 
might  exceed  tlie  debt,  and  unhappily  leave  a  balance  on  your  side,  which  I  am  not  one 
to  forget  or  forgive.     And  now  farewell,  but  not  for  a  long  space — I  go  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  Ladies  of  Croye." 

"  Thou?"  said  Quentin  in  astonishment— "^Aom  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
ladies,  and  here,  where  they  are  in  a  manner  recluses,  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop's 
sister,  a  noble  cimoness  ? — It  is  impossible." 

"  Marthon,  however,  waits  to  conduct  me  to  their  presence,"  said  the  Zingaro,  with 
a  sneer ;  "  and  I  must  pray  your  forgiveness  if  I  leave  you  something  abruptly." 

He  turned  as  if  to  depart,  but  instantly  coming  back,  said,  with  a  tone  of  deep  and 
serious  empliasis,  "  I  know  your  hopes — they  are  daring,  yet  not  vain  if  I  aid  them. 
I  know  your  fears,  they  should  teach  prudence,  not  timidity.  Every  woman  may  be 
won.  A  count  is  but  a  nickname,  which  will  befit  Quentin  as  well  as  the  other  nickname 
of  duke  befits  Charles,  or  that  of  king  befits  Louis." 

Ere  Durward  could  reply,  the  Bohemian  had  left  the  hall.  Quentin  instantly  followed; 
but,  better  acquainted  than  the  Scot  with  the  passages  of  the  house,  Hayraddin  kept  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gotten ;  and  the  pursuer  lost  sight  of  him  as  he  descended  a 
small  back  staircase.  Still  Durward  followed,  though  without  exact  consciousness  of 
his  own  purpose  in  doing  so.  The  staircase  terminated  by  a  door  opening  into  the  alley 
of  a  garden,  in  which  he  again  beheld  the  Zingaro  hastening  down  a  pleached  wfdk. 

On  two  sides,  the  garden  was  surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  the  castle— a  huge  old 
pile,  partly  castellated,  and  partly  resembling  an  ecclesiastical  building ;  on  the  other 
two  sides,  the  enclosure  was  a  high  embattled  wall.  Crossing  the  alleys  of  the  garden 
to  another  part  of  the  building,  where  a  postern-door  opened  behind  a  large  massive 
buttress,  overgrown  with  ivy,  Hayraddin  looked  back,  and  waved  his  hand  in  signal  of 
an  exulting  farewell  to  his  follower,  who  saw  that  in  effect  the  postem-door  was  opened 
by  Marthon,  and  that  the  vile  Bohemian  was  admitted  into  the  precincts,  as  he  naturally 
concluded,  of  the  apartment  of  the  Countesses  of  Croye.  Quentin  bit  his  lips  with  indig- 
nation, and  blamed  himself  severely  that  he  had  not  made  the  ladies  sensible  of  the  full 
infamy  of  Hayraddin's  character,  and  acquainted  with  his  machinations  against  their 
safety.  The  arrogating  manner  in  which  the  Bohemian  had  promised  to  back  his  suit, 
added  to  his  anger  and  his  disgust ;  and  he  felt  as  if  even  the  hand  of  the  Countess 
Isabelle  would  be  profaned,  were  it  possible  to  attain  it  by  such  patronage.  "  But  it  is 
all  a  deception,"  he  said — "  a  turn  of  his  base  juggling  artifice.  He  has  procured  access 
to  tliese  ladies  upon  some  false  pretence,  and  with  some  mischievous  intention.  It  is 
well  I  have  learned  where  they  lodge.  I  will  watch  Marthon,  and  solicit  an  interview 
with  them,  were  it  but  to  place  them  on  their  guard.  It  is  hard  that  I  must  use  artifice 
and  brook  delay,  when  such  as  he  have  admittance  openly  and  without  scruple.  They 
shall  find,  however,  that  though  I  am  excluded  from  their  presence,  Isabelle's  safety  is 
still  the  chief  subject  of  my  vigilance." 

While  the  young  lover  was  thus  meditating,  an  aged  gentleman  of  the  Bishop's 
household  approached  him  from  the  same  door  by  which  he  had  himself  entered  the 
garden,  and  made  him  aware,  though  with  the  greatest  civility  of  manner,  that  the 
garden  was  private,  and  reserved  only  for  the  use  of  the  Bishop,  and  guests  of  the  very 
highest  distinction. 
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Quentin  heard  him  repeat  tliia  infurraation  twice  I're  he  put  the  proper  construction 
upon  it ;  and  then  starting  a?  from  a  reverie,  lie  biiwed  and  hurried  out  of  the  garden, 
the  official  penMn  following  him  all  the  way,  and  overwhelming  him  with  formal 
apologicfl  for  tlie  necessary  ditchargu  of  hia  duty.  Nay,  so  pertinaiious  was  he  in  his 
attempts  to  remove  the  offence  which  he  c<mceived  Durward  to  have  taken,  that  he 
offered  to  bestow  his  own  company  upon  him,  to  contribute  to  his  entertainment ;  until 
Quentin,  internally  cursing  hi!)  formal  fup{>ery,  foimd  no  better  way  of  e^Kiape,  than 
pretending  a  desire  of  viNiting  the  neighbouring  city,  and  setting  off  thither  at  such  a 
round  pace  as  sjieedily  subdued  all  desire  iii  tlie  gentleman-u^her  to  accompany  him 
farther  than  the  drawbridge.  Li  n  few  minutes,  Quentin  was  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Liege,  then  one  of  the  richest  in  Flanders,  and  of  course  in  the  world. 

Melancholy,  even  love-mclttncholy,  is  nut  so  deeply  seated,  at  lcn.ut  in  minds  of  a 
manly  and  elastic  character,  ax  the  soil  enthusiasts  who  suffer  under  it  are  fond  oi 
believing.  It  yields  to  unexpected  and  striking  iinpresKions  upon  the  senses,  to  change 
of  place,  to  such  scenes  as  create  new  trains  of  a-tsociation,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
busy  hum  of  mankind.  Li  a  feiv  minutes,  Quentin's  attention  wn.-^  as  nmeh  engrossed  by 
the  variety  of  objects  presented  in  mpid  succession  liy  the  busy  streets  of  Liege,  an  if 
there  had  neither  been  a  Countess  Isabellc,  nor  a  Bohemian,  in  tlie  world. 

The  lofty  houses,— the  stately,  though  narrow  and  glomny  streets,— the  splendi<l 
display  of  the  richest  gootls  and  most  gorgeous  annuur  in  the  warehouses  and  shops 
around, — the  walks  crowded  by  busy  citizens  of  eveiy  description,  jiawsing  and  repa.«s- 
ing  w"ith  faces  of  careful  importance  or  eager  bustle, — the  huge  wains,  whicli  trans- 
ported to  and  fro  the  subjects  oi'  export  and  import,  tlu;  former  consisting  of  bi-oail 
cloths  and  serge,  anns  of  all  kinds,  nails  and  iron  work,  while  the  latter  coinprehendeil 
every  article  of  use  or  luxuiy,  inteu<led  eillicr  for  llie  consnm[)tion  of  an  opulent  city, 
or  received  in  liarter,  and  destined  to  be  transported  elsewhere,— all  these  objects  com- 
bined to  form  an  engrossing  picture  of  wealth,  bustle,  and  splendour,  to  which  Quentin 
had  been  hitherto  a  stranger,  lie  admiivd  also  the  various  streams  and  canals,  ilrawn 
from  and  communicating  with  the  Maes,  whicli,  traversing  the  city  in  various  dii-eetions, 
offetol  to  every  quarter  the  commercial  facilities  of  waler-cnrringe,  and  he  faileil  not  to 
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hear  a  mass  in  the  venerable  old  Church  of  Saint  Lambert,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  eighth  century. 

It  was  upon  leaving  this  place  of  worship  that  Quentin  began  to  observe,  that  he, 
who  had  boon  hitherto  gazing  on  all  around  him  with  the  eagerness  of  unrestrained 
curiosity,  was  himself  the  object  of  attention  to  several  groups  of  substantial-looking 
burghers,  who  seemed  assembled  to  look  upon  him  as  he  left  the  church,  and  amongst 
whom  arose  a  buzz  and  whisper,  which  spread  from  one  party  to  another ;  while  the 
number  of  gazers  continued  to  augment  rapidly,  and  the  eyes  of  each  who  added  to  it 
were  eagerly  directed  to  Quentin,  with  a  stare  which  expressed  much  interest  and 
curiosity,  mingled  with  a  certain  degree  of  respect. 

At  length  he  now  formed  the  centre  of  a  considerable  crowd,  which  yet  yielded  before 
him  while  he  continued  to  move  forward;  while  those  who  followed  or  kept  pace  with 
him  studiously  avoided  pressing  on  him,  or  impeding  his  motions.  Yet  his  situation 
was  too  embarrassing  to  be  long  endured,  without  making  some  attempt  to  extricate 
himself,  and  to  obtain  some  explanation. 

Quentin  looked  around  him,  and  fixing  upon  a  jolly,  stout -made,  respectable  man, 
whom,  by  his  velvet  cloak  and  gold  chain,  he  concluded  to  be  a  burgher  of  eminence, 
and  perhaps  a  magistrate,  he  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  saw  any  thing  particular  in  his 
appearance,  to  attract  public  attention  in  a  degree  so  unusual  ?  or  whether  it  was  the 
ordinary  custom  of  the  p<»ople  of  Liege  thus  to  throng  around  strangers  who  chanced  to 
visit  their  city?" 

"  Surely  not,  good  seignior,"  answered  the  burgher ;  "  the  Liegeois  are  neither  so  idly 
curious  as  to  practise  such  a  custom,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  your  dress  or  appearance, 
saving  that  which  is  most  welcome  to  this  city,  and  which  our  townsmen  are  both 
delighted  to  see,  and  desirous  to  honour." 

"  This  sounds  very  polite,  worthy  sir,"  said  Quentin ;  "  but  by  the  Cross  of  Saint 
Andrew,  I  cannot  even  guess  at  your  meaning." 

"  Your  oath,  sir,"  answered  the  merchant  of  Liege,  "  as  well  as  your  accent,  convinces 
me  that  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture." 

"  By  my  patron  Saint  Quentin  !"  said  Durward,  "  I  am  farther  off  from  your  mean- 
ing than  ever." 

"  Tliere  again  now,"  rejoined  the  Liegeois,  looking,  as  he  spoke,  most  provokingly,  yet 
most  civily,  politic  and  intelligent.—  "  It  is  surely  not  for  us  to  see  that  which  you, 
worthy  seignior,  deem  it  proper  to  conceal.  But  why  swear  by  Saint  Quentin,  if  you 
would  not  have  me  construe  your  meaning? — We  know  the  good  Count  of  Saint  Paul, 
who  lies  there  at  present,  wishes  well  to  our  cause." 

"  On  my  life,"  said  Quentin,  "  you  are  under  some  delusion. — I  know  nothing  of  Saint 
Paul." 

"  Nay,  we  question  you  not,"  said  the  burgher ;  "  although,  hark  ye — I  say,  hark  in 
your  ear— my  mune  is  Pavilion." 

"  And  what  is  my  business  with  that,  Seignior  Pavilion  ?"  said  Quentin. 

"  Nay,  nothing— only  methinks  it  might  satisfy  you  that  I  am  trustworthy. — Here  is 
mv  colleague  Rouslaer,  t<K)." 

Rouslaer  advanced,  a  corpulent  dignitary,  whose  fair  round  belly,  like  a  battering-ram, 
"  did  shake  the  press  before  him,"  and  who,  whispenng  caution  to  his  neighbour,  said  in 
a  tone  of  rebuke,  "  You  forget,  good  colleague,  the  place  is  too  open — the  seignior  will 
retire  to  your  house  or  mine,  and  drink  a  glass  of  Rhenish  and  sugar,  and  then  we  shall 
hear  more  of  our  good  friend  and  ally,  whom  we  love  with  all  our  honest  Fl em isli  hearts." 

"  I  have  no  news  for  any  of  you,"  said  Quentin,  impatiently ;  "  I  will  drink  no 
Rhenish ;  and  I  only  desire  of  you,  as  men  of  account  and  respectability,  to  disperse 
this  idle  crowd,  and  allow  a  stranger  to  leave  your  town  as  quietly  as  he  came  into  it." 

"  Nay,  then,  sir,"  said  Rouslaer,  "  since  you  stand  so  much  on  your  incognito,  and 
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with  US,  too,  who  are  men  of  confidence,  let  me  ask  you  roundly,  wherefore  wear  you 
the  badge  of  your  company  if  you  would  remain  unknown  in  Liege?" 

"  What  badge,  and  what  order?"  said  Quentin ;  "  you  look  like  reverend  men  and  grave 
citizens,  yet,  on  my  soul,  you  are  either  mad  yourselves,  or  desire  to  drive  me  so." 

"  Sapperment!"  said  the  other  burgher,  "this  youth  would  make  Saint  Lambert 
swear!  Why,  who  wear  bonnets  with  the  Saint  Andrew's  cross  and Jleur-de-li/Sy  save 
the  Scottish  Archers  of  King  Louis's  Guards?" 

"  And  supposing  I  am  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  why  should  you  make  a 
wonder  of  my  wearing  the  badge  of  my  company  ?"  said  Quentin,  impatiently. 

"He  has  avowed  it,  he  has  avowed  it!"  said  Rouslaer  and  Pavilion,  turning  to  the 
assembled  burghers  in  attitudes  of  congratulation,  with  waving  arms,  extended  palms, 
and  large  round  faces  radiating  with  glee.  "  He  hath  avowed  himself  an  Archer  of  Ix)uis's 
Guard — of  Louis,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Liege !" 

A  general  shout  and  cry  now  arose  from  the  multitude,  in  which  were  mingled  the 
various  sounds  of  "  Long  live  Louis  of  France !  Long  live  the  Scottish  Guard !  Long  live 
the  valiant  Archer !  Our  liberties,  our  privileges,  or  death  !  No  imposts !  Long  live  the 
valiant  Boar  of  Ardennes !  Down  with  Charles  of  Burgundy !  and  confusion  to  Bourbon 
and  his  bishopric !" 

Half-stunned  by  the  noise,  which  began  anew  in  one  quarter  so  soon  as  it  ceased  in 
another,  rising  and  falling  like  the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  augmented  by  thousands  of 
voices  which  roared  in  chorus  from  distant  streets  and  market-places,  Quentin  had  yet 
time  to  form  a  coi\jecture  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  tumult,  and  a  plan  for  regulating 
his  own  conduct. 

He  had  forgotten  that,  after  his  skirmish  with  Orleans  and  Dunois,  one  of  liis  comrades 
had,  at  Lord  Crawford's  command,  replaced  the  morion,  cloven  by  the  sword  of  the  latter, 
with  one  of  the  steel-lined  bonnets,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  proper  and  well-known 
equipment  of  the  Scottish  Guards.  That  an  individual  of  this  body,  which  was  always 
kept  very  close  to  Louis's  person,  should  have  appeared  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  whose 
civil  discontents  had  been  aggravated  by  the  agents  of  that  King,  was  naturally  enough 
interpreted  by  the  burghers  of  Liege  into  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Louis  openly  to 
assist  their  cause;  and  the  apparition  of  an  individual  archer  was  magnified  into  a  pledge 
of  immediate  and  active  support  from  Louis — nay,  into  an  assurance  that  his  auxiliary 
forces  were  actually  entering  the  town  at  one  or  other,  though  no  one  could  distinctly 
tell  which,  of  the  city-gates. 

To  remove  a  conviction  so  generally  adopted,  Quentin  easily  saw  was  impossible — ^nay, 
that  any  attempt  to  undeceive  men  so  obstinately  prepossessed  in  their  belief,  would  be 
attended  with  personal  risk,  which,  in  tliis  case,  he  saw  little  use  of  incurring.  He  there- 
fore hastily  resolved  to  temporize,  and  to  get  free  the  best  way  he  could ;  and  this  reso- 
lution he  formed  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  conducting  him  to  the  Stadthouse,  where 
the  notables  of  the  town  were  fast  assembling,  in  order  to  hear  the  tidings  which  he  was 
presumed  to  have  brought,  and  to  regale  him  with  a  splendid  banquet. 

Li  spite  of  all  his  opposition,  which  was  set  down  to  modesty,  he  was  on  every  side 
surrounded  by  the  donors  of  popularity,  the  unsavoury  tide  of  which  now  floated  around  him. 
His  two  burgomaster  friends,  who  were  Schojypen,  or  Syndics  of  the  city,  had  made  fast 
both  his  arms.  Before  him,  Nikkei  Blok,  the  chief  of  the  butcher's  incorporation,  hastily 
summoned  from  his  office  in  the  shambles,  brandished  his  death-doing  axe,  yet  smeared 
with  blood  and  brains,  with  a  courage  and  grace  which  brantwein  alone  could  inspire. 
Behind  him  came  the  tall,  lean,  raw-boned,  very  drunk,  and  very  patriotic  figure  of  Claus 
Ilammerlein,  president  of  the  myj*tery  of  the  workers  in  iron,  and  followed  by  at  least 
a  thousand  unwashed  artificers  of  his  class.  Weavers,  nailers,  ropemakers,  artisans  of 
every  degree  and  calling,  thronged  forward  to  join  the  procession  from  every  gloomy 
and  narrow  street.     Escape  seemed  a  desperate  and  impossible  adventure. 
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In  this  dilemma,  Quentin  appealed  to  Rouslaer,  who  held  one  arm,  and  to  Pavilion, 
who  had  secured  the  other,  and  who  were  conducting  him  forward  at  the  head  of  the 
ovation,  of  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  become  the  principal  object.  He  hastily 
acquainted  them  "  with  his  having  thoughtlessly  adopted  the  bonnet  of  the  Scottish 
Guard,  on  an  accident  having  occurred  to  the  head-piece  in  which  he  had  proposed  to 
travel ;  he  regretted  that,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  and  the  sharp  wit  with  which  the 
Liegeois  drew  the  natural  inference  of  his  quality,  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  these 
things  had  been  publicly  discovered;  and  he  intimated,  that,  if  just  now  conducted  to 
the  Stadthouse,  he  might  unhappily  feel  himself  under  the  necessity  of  conmiunicating 
to  the  assembled  notables  certain  matters,  wliicli  he  was  directed  by  the  King  to  reserve 
for  the  private  ears  of  Ids  excellent  gossips,  Meinheers  Rouslaer  and  Pavilion  of 
Liege." 

This  last  hint  operated  like  magic  on  the  two  citizens,  who  were  the  most  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  insurgent  burghers,  and  were,  like  all  demagogues  of  their  kind,  desirous 
to  keep  every  thing  within  their  own  management,  so  far  as  possible.  They  therefore 
hastily  agreed  that  Quentin  should  leave  the  town  for  the  time,  and  return  by  night  to 
Liege,  and  converse  with  them  privately  in  the  house  of  Rouslaer,  near  the  gate  opposite 
to  Schonwaldt,  Quentin  hesitated  not  to  tell  them,  that  he  was  at  present  residing  in 
the  Bishop's  palace,  under  pretence  of  bearing  despatches  from  the  French  Court, 
although  his  real  errand  was,  as  they  had  well  conjectured,  designed  to  the  citizens  of 
Liege ;  and  this  tortuous  mode  of  conducting  a  communication,  as  well  as  the  character 
and  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  supposed  to  be  intrusted,  was  so  consonant  to  the 
character  of  Louis,  as  neither  to  excite  doubt  nor  surprise. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  kclaircissement  was  completed,  the  progress  of  the 
multitude  brought  them  opposite  to  the  door  of  Pavilion's  house,  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  but  which  communicated  from  behind  with  the  Maes,  by  means  of  a  garden,  as 
well  as  an  extensive  manufactory  of  tan-pits,  and  other  conveniences  for  dressing  hides ; 
for  the  patriotic  burgher  was  a  felt-dresser,  or  currier. 

It  was  natural  that  Pavilion  should  desire  to  do  the  honours  of  his  dwelling  to  the 
supposed  envoy  of  Louis,  and  a  halt  before  his  house  excited  no  surprise  on  the  part  of 
the  multitude ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  greeted  Meinheer  Pavilion  with  a  loud  vivat^  as  he 
ushered  in  his  distinguished  guest.  Quentin  speedily  laid  aside  his  remarkable  bonnet, 
for  the  cap  of  a  felt-maker,  and  flung  a  cloak  over  his  other  apparel.  Pavilion  then  fur- 
nished him  with  a  passport  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  to  return  by  night  or  day  as 
should  suit  his  convenience  ;  and  lastly,  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  his  daughter,  a 
fair  and  smiling  Flemish  lass,  with  instructions  how  he  was  to  be  disposed  of,  while  he 
himself  hastened  back  to  his  colleague,  to  amuse  their  friends  at  the  Stadthouse,  with  the 
best  excuses  which  they  could  invent  for  the  disappearance  of  King  Louis's  envoy.  We 
cannot,  as  the  footman  says  in  the  play,  recollect  the  exact  nature  of  the  lie  which  the 
belwethers  told  the  flock ;  but  no  task  is  so  easy  as  that  of  imposing  upon  a  multitude 
whose  eager  prejudices  have  more  than  half  done  the  business  ere  the  impostor  has 
spoken  a  word. 

The  worthy  burgess  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  his  plump  daughter,  Trudchen,  with 
many  a  blush,  and  many  a  wreathed  smile,  which  suited  very  prettily  with  lips  like 
cherries,  laughing  blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  transparently  pure,  escorted  the  handsome  stranger 
through  the  pleached  alleys  of  the  Sieur  Pavilion's  garden,  down  to  the  water-side,  and 
there  saw  him  fairly  embarked  in  a  boat^  which  two  stout  Flemings,  in  their  trunk -hose, 
fur  caps,  and  many-buttoned  jerkins,  had  got  in  readiness  with  as  much  haste  as  their 
low-country  nature  would  permit. 

As  the  pretty  Trudchen  spoke  nothing  but  Grerman,  Quentin — no  disparagement  to 
his  loyal  affection  to  the  Countess  of  Croye, — could  only  express  his  thanks  by  a  kiss  on 
those  same  cherry  lips,  which  was  very  gallantly  bestowed,  and  accepted  with  all  modest 
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gratitude ;  for  gallants  with  a  form  and  face  like  our  Scottish  Archer,  were  not  of  every 
day  occurrence  among  the  bourgeoisie  of  Liege.  • 

While  the  boat  was  rowed  up  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Maes,  and  passed  the  defences 
of  the  town,  Quentin  had  time  enough  to  reflect  what  account  he  ought  to  give  of  his 
adventure  in  Liege,  when  he  returned  to  the  Bishop's  palace  of  Schonwaldt;  and 
disdaining  alike  to  betray  any  person  who  had  reposed  confidence  in  him,  although  by 
misapprehension,  or  to  conceal  from  the  hospitable  Prelate  the  mutinous  state  of  his 
capital,  he  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  so  general  an  account  as  might  put  the  Bishop 
upon  his  guard,  while  it  should  point  out  no  individual  to  his  vengeance. 

He  was  landed  from  the  boat,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  castle,  and  rewarded  his  rowers 
with  a  guilder,  to  their  great  satisfaction.  Yet,  short  as  was  the  space  which  divided  him 
from  Schonwaldt,  the  castle-bell  had  tolled  for  dinner,  and  Quentin  found,  moreover,  that 
he  had  approached  the  castle  on  a  difierent  side  from  that  of  the  principal  entrance,  and 
that  to  go  round  would  throw  his  arrival  considerably  later.  He,  therefore,  made  straight 
towards  the  side  that  was  nearest  to  him,  as  he  discerned  that  it  presented  an  embattled 
wall,  probably  that  of  the  little  garden  already  noticed,  with  a  postern  opening  upon  the 
moat,  and  a  skiflf  moored  by  the  postern,  which  might  serve,  he  thought,  upon  sununons, 
to  pass  him  over.  As  he  approached,  in  hopes  to  make  his  entrance  this  way,  the  postern 
opened,  a  man  came  out,  and,  jumping  into  the  boat,  made  his  way  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  moat,  and  then,  with  a  long  pole,  pushed  the  skiff  back  towards  the  place  where  he  had 
embarked.  As  he  came  near,  Quentin  discerned  that  this  person  was  the  Bohemian,  who, 
avoiding  him,  as  was  not  difficult,  held  a  different  path  towards  Liege,  and  was  presently 
out  of  his  ken. 

Here  was  new  subject  for  meditation.  Had  this  vagabond  heathen  been  all  this  while 
with  the  Ladies  of  Croye,  and  for  what  purpose  should  they  so  far  have  graced  him  with 
their  presence  ?  Tormented  with  this  thought,  Durward  became  doubly  determined  to 
seek  an  explanation  with  them,  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  laying  bare  the  treachery  of 
Hayraddin,  and  announcing  to  them  the  perilous  state  in  which  their  protector,  the 
Bishop,  was  placed,  by  the  mutinous  state  of  his  town  of  Liege. 

As  Quentin  thus  resolved,  he  entered  the  castle  by  the  principal  gate,  and  found  that 
part  of  the  family  who  assembled  for  dinner  in  the  great  hall,  including  the  Bishop's 
attendant  clergy,  officers  of  the  household,  and  strangers  below  the  rank  of  the  very  first 
nobility,  were  already  placed  at  their  meal.  A  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board  had, 
however,  been  reserved  beside  the  Bishop's  domestic  chaplain,  who  welcomed  the 
stranger  with  the  old  college  jest  of,  Sero  venientibus  ossa^  while  he  took  care  so  to 
load  his  plate  with  dainties,  as  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  that  tendency  to  reality, 
which,  in  Quentin's  country,  is  said  to  render  a  joke  either  no  joke,  or  at  best  an 
unpalatable  one.f 

Li  vindicating  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  ill  breeding,  Quentin  briefly  described 
the  tumult  which  had  been  occasioned  in  the  city  by  his  being  discovered  to  belong  to 
the  Scottish  Archer  Guard  of  Louis,  and  endeavoiu-ed  to  give  a  ludicrous  turn  to  the 
narrative  by  saying,  that  he  had  been  with  difficulty  extricated  by  a  fat  burgher  of  Liege 
and  his  pretty  daughter. 

But  the  company  were  too  much  interested  in  the  story  to  taste  the  jest.  All  opera- 
tions of  the  table  were  suspended  while  Quentin  told  his  tale ;  and  when  he  had  ceased, 
there  was  a  solemn  pause,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  Major-Domo  saying  in  a  low 
and  melancholy  tone,  "  I  would  to  Gk)d  that  we  saw  those  hundred  lances  of  Burgundy  !" 

•  The  adyenture  of  Queotin  at  Liege  may  be  thought  OTentrained,  yet  it  is  extraordinary  what  slight  circumstances  will 
influence  the  public  mind  in  a  moment  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Most  readers  must  remember,  that,  when  the  Dutch  were 
on  the  point  of  rising  against  the  French  yoke,  their  seal  for  liberation  received  a  strong  impulse  f^om  the  landing  of  a  person 
in  a  BriUsh  volunteer  uniform,  whose  presence,  though  that  of  a  private  individual,  was  received  as  a  guarantee  of  succours 
trom  England. 

t  "  A  sooth  boord  (true  Joke)  is  no  boord,"  says  the  Scot 
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"Why  shoulil  you  think  so  deeply  on  it?"  snid  Quentln — "  Tou  have  many  soldiers 
here,  whose  trade  ia  arms  ;  and  your  antagonists  are  only  tlie  rabble  of  a  disorderly  city, 
who  will  fly  before  the  first  flutter  of  a  banner  with  men-at-arms  arrayed  beneath  it." 

"  Tou  do  not  know  the  men  of  Liege,"  said  the  Chaplain,  "  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
that,  not  even  excepting  those  of  Ghent,  they  are  at  once  the  fiercest  and  the  most 
untameable  in  Europe.  Twice  has  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  chastised  them  for  their 
repeated  revolts  against  their  Bishop,  and  twice  hath  he  suppressed  them  with  mueh 
seTerity,  abridged  their  privileges,  taken  away  their  banners,  and  established  rights  and 
claims  to  himself,  which  were  not  before  competent  over  a  free  city  of  the  Empire— Nay, 
the  last  time  he  defeated  them  with  mueh  slaughter  near  Saint  Tron,  where  Liege  lost 
nearly  six  thousand  men,  what  with  the  sword,  what  with  those  drowned  in  the  flight ; 
and  thereafter,  to  disable  tliem  from  farther  mutiny,  Duke  Charles  refused  to  enter  at 
any  of  the  gates  which  they  had  surrendered,  but,  beating  to  the  ground  forty  cubits 
breadth  of  their  city  wall,  marched  into  Liege  as  a  conqueror,  with  visor  closed,  and 
lauce  in  rest,  at  the  head  of  his  chivalry,  by  the  breach  which  he  had  made.  Nay,  well 
were  the  Liegeois  then  assured,  that,  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  father,  Duke  Pliilip 
the  Good,  this  Charles,  then  called  Count  of  Charalois,  would  hare  given  their  town  np 
to  spoil.  And  yet,  with  all  these  fresh  recollections,  with  their  breaches  unrepaired,  and 
their  arsenals  scarcely  supplied,  the  sight  of  an  archer's  bonnet  is  sufficient  again  to  stir 
them  to  uproar.  May  God  amend  all !  but  I  fear  there  will  be  bloody  work  between  so 
fierce  a  population  and  so  fiery  a  Sovereign  ;  and  I  would  my  excellent  and  kind  master 
had  a  see  of  lesser  dignity  and  more  safely,  for  his  mitre  is  lined  with  thorns  instead  of 
ermine.  This  much  I  say  to  you.  Seignior  Stranger,  to  make  you  aware,  that,  if  your 
affairs  detain  you  not  at  Selionwaldt,  it  is  a  place  from  which  each  man  of  sense  should 
depart  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  apprehend  that  your  ladies  are  of  the  same  opinion ;  for 
one  of  the  grooms  who  attended  them  on  the  route,  has  been  sent  back  by  them  to  the 
Court  of  France  with  letters,  which,  doubtless,  are  intended  to  announce  their  going  in 
search  of  a  safer  asylum." 


fi)£  tT-tofnJurt). 


3HEN  the  tables  were  drawn,  the  Chaplain,  who  seemed  to  liave  taken  a  sort 
E  of  attachment  to  Quentin  Durwajd'a  society,  or  who  perltapa  desired  to  extract 
*  from  him  farther  information  concerning  the  meeting  of  the  morning,  led  him 
o  a  withdrawing  ajiartment,  the  windows  of  which,  on  one  side,  projected 
into  the  garden  ;  and  as  he  aaw  his  companion's  eye  gaze  rather  eagerly  upon  the  spot, 
he  proposed  to  Quentin  to  go  down  and  take  a  view  of  the  curious  foreign  shrubs  with 
which  the  Bishop  had  enriched  its  parterres. 

Quentin  excused  himelf,  as  unwilling  to  intrude,  and  therewithal  communicated  the 
check  which  he  had  received  in  the  morning.  The  Chaplain  smiled,  and  said,  "  That 
there  was  indeed  some  ancient  prohibition  respecting  the  Bishop's  private  garden  ;  but 
this,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  was  when  our  reverend  father  was  a  princely  young 
prelate  of  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  when  many  fair  ladies  frequented  the 
Castle  for  gliostly  consolation.  Need  there  was,"  he  said  with  a  downcast  look,  and 
a  smile,  half  simple,  aud  half  intelligent,  "  that  these  ladies,  pained  in  conscience,  who 
were  ever  lodged  in  the  apartments  now  occupied  by  the  noble  Canoness,  should  have 
some  space  for  taking  the  air,  secure  from  tlie  intrusion  of  the  profane.  But  of  late 
years,"  he  added,  "  this  prohibition,  altliongh  not  formally  removed,  lias  fallen  entirely  out 
of  observance,  and  remains  but  as  the  superstition  wliicli  lingers  in  tlie  brain  of  a  super- 
annuated gentleman -usher.  If  you  please,"  he  added,  "we  will  presently  descend,  and 
try  whether  the  place  be  haunted  or  no." 

Nothing  could  have  been   more  agreeable  to  Quentin  than  the  pi-oii|>ect  of  a  fitjc 
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entrance  into  the  garden,  through  means  of  which,  according  to  a  chance  which  had 
hitherto  attended  his  passion,  he  hoped  to  communicate  with,  or  at  least  obtain  sight  of, 
the  object  of  his  affcjctions,  from  some  such  turret  or  balcony-window,  or  similar  "  coign 
of  vantage,"  as  the  hostelry  of  the  Fleur-de-Lys,  near  Plessis,  or  the  Dauphin's 
Tower,  within  that  Castle  itself.  Isabelle  seemed  still  destined,  wherever  she  made 
her  abode,  to  be  the  Lady  of  the  Turret. 

When  Durward  descended  with  his  new  friend  into  the  garden,  the  latter  seemed  a 
terrestrial  philosopher,  entirely  busied  with  the  tilings  of  the  earth ;  while  the  eyes  of 
Quentin,  if  they  did  not  seek  the  heavens,  like  those  of  an  astrologer,  ranged,  at  least, 
all  around  the  windows,  balconies,  and  especially  the  turrets,  which  projected  on  every 
part  from  the  inner  front  of  the  old  building,  in  order  to  discover  that  which  was  to  be 
his  Cjrnosure. 

While  thus  employed,  the  young  lover  heard  with  total  neglect,  if  indeed  he  heard 
at  all,  the  enumeration  of  plants,  herbs,  and  shrubs,  which  his  reverend  conductor 
pointed  out  to  him ;  of  which  this  was  choice,  because  of  prime  use  in  medicine ;  and 
that  more  choice,  for  yielding  a  rare  flavour  to  pottage ;  and  a  third,  choicest  of  all, 
because  possessed  of  no  merit  but  its  extreme  scarcity.  Still  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  some  semblance  at  least  of  attention ;  which  the  youth  found  so  difficult,  that 
he  fairly  wished  at  the  devil  the  officious  naturalist  and  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
He  was  relieved  at  length  by  the  striking  of  a  clock,  which  summoned  the  Chaplain  to 
some  official  duty. 

The  reverend  man  made  many  unnecessary  apologies  for  leaving  his  new  friend,  and 
concluded  by  giving  him  the  agreeable  assurance,  that  he  might  walk  in  the  garden  till 
supper,  without  much  risk  of  being  disturbed. 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the  place  where  I  always  study  my  own  homilies,  as  being  most 
sequestered  from  the  resort  of  strangers.  I  am  now  about  to  deliver  one  of  them  in  the 
chapel,  if  you  please  to  favour  me  with  your  audience.  I  have  been  thought  to  have 
some  gift — But  the  glory  be  where  it  is  due  !" 

Quentin  excused  himself  for  this  evening,  under  pretence  of  a  severe  headach,  which 
the  open  air  was  likely  to  prove  the  best  cure  for ;  and  at  length  the  well-meaning  priest 
left  him  to  himself 

It  may  be  well  imagined,  that  in  the  curious  inspection  which  he  now  made,  at  more 
leisure,  of  every  window  or  aperture,  which  looked  into  the  garden,  those  did  not  escape 
which  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  small  door  by  which  he  had  seen 
Marthon  admit  Hayraddin,  as  he  pretended,  to  the  apartment  of  the  Countesses.  But 
nothing  stirred  or  shewed  itself,  which  could  either  confute  or  confirm  the  tale  which 
the  Bohemian  had  told,  until  it  was  becoming  dusky ;  and  Quentin  began  to  be  sensible, 
he  scarce  knew  why,  that  his  sauntering  so  long  in  the  garden  might  be  subject  of  dis- 
pleasure or  suspicion. 

Just  as  he  had  resolved  to  depart,  and  was  taking  what  he  had  destined  for  his  last 
turn  under  the  windows  which  had  such  attraction  for  him,  he  heard  above  him  a  slight 
and  cautious  sound,  like  that  of  a  cough,  as  intended  to  call  his  attention,  and  to  avoid 
the  observation  of  others.  As  he  looked  up  in  joyful  surprise,  a  casement  opened— a 
female  hand  was  seen  to  drop  a  billet,  which  fell  into  a  rosemary  bush  that  grew  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall.  The  precaution  used  in  dropping  this  letter,  prescribed  equal  prudence 
and  secrecy  in  reading  it.  The  garden,  surrounded,  as  we  have  said,  upon  two  sides,  by 
the  buildings  of  the  palace,  was  commanded,  of  course,  by  the  windows  of  many 
apartments ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  grotto  of  rockwork,  which  the  Chaplain  had  shewn 
Durward  with  much  complacency.  To  snatch  up  the  billet,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and 
hie  to  this  place  of  secrecy,  was  the  work  of  a  single  minute.  He  there  opened  the 
precious  scroll,  and  blessed,  at  the  same  time,  the  memory  of  the  Monks  of  Aber- 
brothick,  whose  nurture  had  rendered  him  capable  of  deciphering  its  contents. 
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The  first  line  contained  the  injunction,  "  Bead  this  in  secret," — and  the  contents  were 
as  follows  :  "  What  your  eyes  have  too  boldly  said,  mine  have  perhaps  too  rashly  under- 
stood. But,  unjust  persecution  makes  its  victims  bold,  and  it  were  better  to  throw 
myself  on  the  gratitude  of  one,  than  to  remain  the  object  of  pursuit  to  many.  Fortune 
has  her  throne  upon  a  rock ;  but  brave  men  fear  not  to  climb.  If  you  dare  do  aught 
for  one  that  hazards  much,  you  need  but  pass  into  this  garden  at  prime  to-morrow, 
wearing  in  your  cap  a  blue-and-white  feather ;  but  expect  no  farther  communication. 
Your  stars  have,  they  say,  destined  you  for  greatness,  and  disposed  you  to  gratitude. — 
Farewell — ^be  faithful,  prompt,  and  resolute,  and  doubt  not  thy  fortune."  Within  this 
letter  was  enclosed  a  ring  with  a  table  diamond,  on  which  were  cut,  in  form  of  a  lozenge, 
the  ancient  arms  of  the  House  of  Croye. 

The  first  feeling  of  Quentin  upon  this  occasion  was  unmingled  ecstacy — a  pride  and 
joy  which  seemed  to  raise  him  to  the  stars, — a  determination  to  do  or  die,  influenced  by 
which  he  treated  with  scorn  the  thousand  obstacles  that  placed  themselves  betwixt  him 
and  the  goal  of  his  wishes. 

In  this  mood  of  rapture,  and  unable  to  endure  any  interruption  which  might  withdraw 
his  mind,  were  it  but  for  a  moment,  from  so  ecstatic  a  subject  of  contemplation,  Durward, 
retiring  to  the  interior  of  the  castle,  hastily  assigned  his  former  pretext  of  a  headach 
for  not  joining  the  household  of  the  Bishop  at  the  supper-meal,  and,  lighting  his  lamp, 
betook  himself  to  the  chamber  which  had  been  assigned  him,  to  read,  and  to  read  again 
and  again,  the  precious  billet,  and  to  kiss  a  thousand  times  the  no  less  precious  ring. 

But  such  high-wrought  feelings  could  not  remain  long  in  the  same  ecstatic  tone.     A 

thought  pressed  upon  him,  though  he  repelled  it  as  ungrateful — as  even  blasphemous — 

that  the  frankness  of  the  confession  implied  less  delicacy,  on  the  part  of  her  who  made 

it,  than  was  consistent  with  the  high  romantic  feeling  of  adoration  with  which  he  had 

hitherto  worshipped  the  Lady  Isabelle.     No  sooner  did  this  ungracious  thought  intrude 

itself,  than  he  hastened  to  stifle  it,  as  he  would  have  stifled  a  hissing  and  hateful  adder, 

that  had  intruded  itself  into  his  couch.     Was  it  for  him — him  the  Favoured— on  whose 

account  she  had  stooped  from  her  sphere,  to  ascribe  blame  to  /her  for  the  very  act  of 

condescension,  without  which  he  dared  not  have  raised  his  eyes  towards  her  ?     Did  not 

her  very  dignity  of  birth  and  of  condition  refverse,  in  her  case,  the  usual  rules  which 

impose  silence  on  the  lady  until  her  lover  shall  have  first  spoken  ?     To  these  arguments, 

which  he  boldly  formed  into  syllogisms,  and  avowed  to  himself,  his  vanity  might  possibly 

suggest  one  which  he  cared  not  to  embody  even  mentally  with  the  same  frankness — that 

the  merit  of  the  party  beloved  might  perhaps  warrant,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  some 

little  departure  from  conmion  rules ;  and,  after  all,  as  in  the  case  of  Malvolio,  there  was 

example  for  it  in  chronicle.     The  Squire  of  low  degree,  of  whom  he  had  just  been 

reading,  was,  like  himself,  a  gentleman  void  of  land  and  living,  and  yet  the  generous 

Princess  of  Hungary  bestowed  on  him,  without  scruple,  more  substantial  marks  of  her 

affection,  than  the  billet  he  had  just  received : — 

"  Welcome,"  she  said,  "  my  swete  Squyre, 
My  heartis  roote,  my  soule's  desire; 
I  will  give  thee  kisses  three, 
And  als  five  hundrid  poimdis  in  fee." 

And  again  the  same  faithful  history  made  the  King  of  Hongrie  himself  avouch, 

"  I  have  yknown  many  a  page, 
Come  to  be  Prince  by  marriage." 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Quentin  generously  and  magnanimously  reconciled  himself  to  a 
line  of  conduct  on  the  Countess's  part,  by  which  he  was  likely  to  be  so  highly  benefited. 
But  this  scruple  was  succeeded  by  another  doubt,  harder  of  digestion.  The  traitor 
Hayraddin  had  been  in  the  apartments  of  the  ladies,  for  aught  Quentin  knew,  for  the 
space  of  four  hours,  and,  considering  the  hints  which  he  had  thrown  out,  of  possessing 
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an  influence  of  the  most  interesting  kind  over  the  fortunes  of  Quentin  Durward,  what 
should  assure  him  that  tliis  train  was  not  of  his  laying  ?  and  if  so,  was  it  not  prohahle 
that  such  a  dissembling  villain  had  set  it  on  foot  to  conceal  some  new  plan  of  treachery — 
perhaps  to  seduce  Isabelle  out  of  the  protection  of  the  worthy  Bishop?  This  was  a 
matter  to  be  closely  looked  into,  for  Quentin  felt  a  repugnance  to  this  individual  pro- 
portioned to  the  unabashed  impudence  with  which  he  had  avowed  his  profligacy,  and 
could  not  bring  himself  to  hope,  that  any  thing  in  which  he  was  concerned  could  ever 
come  to  an  honourable  or  happy  conclusion. 

These  various  thoughts  rolled  over  Quentin's  mind  like  misty  clouds,  to  dash  and 
obscure  the  fair  landscape  which  his  fancy  had  at  first  drawn,  and  his  couch  was  that 
night  a  sleepless  one.  At  the  hour  of  prime — ay,  and  an  hour  before  it,  was  he  in 
the  castle-garden,  where  no  one  now  opposed  either  his  entrance  or  his  abode,  with  a 
feather  of  the  assigned  colour,  as  distinguished  as  he  could  by  any  means  procure  in 
such  haste.  No  notice  was  taken  of  his  appearance  for  nearly  two  hours ;  at  length  he 
heard  a  few  notes  of  the  lute,  and  presently  the  lattice  opened  right  above  the  little 
postern-door  at  which  Marthon  had  admitted  Hayraddin,  and  Isabelle,  in  maidenly 
beauty,  appeared  at  the  opening,  greeted  him  half-kindly,  half-shyly,  coloured  extremely 
at  the  deep  and  significant  reverence  with  which  he  returned  her  courtesy — shut  the 
casement,  and  disappeared. 

Daylight  and  champaign  could  discover  no  more  I  The  authenticity  of  the  billet  was 
ascertained — it  only  remained  what  was  to  follow ;  and  of  this  the  fair  writer  had  given 
him  no  hint.  But  no  immediate  danger  impended — the  Countess  was  in  a  strong  castle, 
under  the  protection  of  a  Prince,  at  once  respectable  for  his  secular,  and  venerable  for 
his  ecclesiastical  authority.  There  was  neither  inmiediate  room  nor  occasion  for  the 
exulting  Squire  interfering  in  the  adventure ;  and  it  was  sufficient  if  he  kept  himself 
prompt  to  execute  her  commands  whensoever  they  should  be  communicated  to  him.  But 
Fate  purposed  to  call  him  into  action  sooner  than  he  was  aware  of. 

It  was  the  fourth  night  after  his  arrival  at  Schonwaldt,  when  Quentin  had  taken 
measures  for  sending  back  on  the  morrow,  to  the  Court  of  Louis,  the  remaining  groom 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  with  letters  from  himself  to  his  uncle  and 
Lord  Crawford,  renouncing  the  sei^ice  of  France,  for  which  the  treachery  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed  by  tlie  private  instructions  of  Hajraddin  gave  him  an  excuse,  both  in 
honour  and  prudence ;  and  he  betook  himself  to  his  bed  with  all  the  rosy-coloured  ideas 
around  him  which  flutter  about  the  couch  of  a  youth  when  he  loves  dearly,  and  thinks 
his  love  is  as  sincerely  repaid. 

But  Quentin's  dreams,  which  at  first  partook  of  the  nature  of  those  happy  influences 
under  which  he  had  fallen  asleep,  began  by  degrees  to  assume  a  more  terrific  character. 

He  walked  with  the  Countess  Isabelle  beside  a  smooth  and  inland  lake,  such  as  formed 
the  principal  characteristic  of  his  native  glen ;  and  he  spoke  to  her  of  his  love,  without 
any  consciousness  of  the  impediments  which  lay  between  them.  She  blushed  and  smiled 
when  she  listened — even  as  he  might  have  expected  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  which, 
sleeping  or  waking,  lay  nearest  to  his  heart.  But  the  scene  suddenly  changed  from 
summer  to  winter — from  calm  to  tempest ;  the  winds  and  the  waves  rose  with  such  a 
contest  of  surge  and  whirlwind,  as  if  the  demons  of  the  water  and  of  the  air  had  been 
contending  for  their  roaring  empires  in  rival  strife.  Tlie  rising  waters  seemed  to  cut  off 
their  advance  and  their  retreat — the  increasing  tempest,  which  dashed  them  against  each 
other,  seemed  to  render  their  remaining  on  the  spot  impossible;  and  the  tumultuous 
sensations  produced  by  the  apparent  danger  awoke  the  dreamer. 

He  awoke ;  but  although  the  circumstances  of  the  vision  had  disappeared,  and  given 
place  to  reality,  the  noise,  which  had  probably  suggested  them,  still  continued  to  sound 
in  his  ears. 

Quentin's  first  impulse  was  to  sit  erect  in  bed,  and  listen  with  astonishment  to  sounds, 
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which,  if  they  had  announced  a  tempest,  might  have  shamed  the  wildest  that  ever  burst 
down  from  the  Grampians ;  and  again  in  a  minute  he  became  sensible,  that  the  tumult 
was  not  excited  by  the  fury  of  the  elements,  but  by  the  wrath  of  men. 

He  sprung  from  bed,  and  looked  from  the  window  of  his  apartment ;  but  it  opened 
into  the  garden,  and  on  that  side  all  was  quiet,  though  the  opening  of  the  casement  made 
him  still  more  sensible,  from  the  shouts  which  reached  his  ears,  that  the  outside  of  the  castle 
was  beleaguered  and  assaulted,  and  that  by  a  numerous  and  determined  enemy.  Hastily 
collecting  his  dress  and  arms,  and  putting  them  on  witli  such  celerity  as  darkness  and 
surprise  permitted,  his  attention  was  solicited  by  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  chamber. 
As  Quentin  did  not  immediately  answer,  the  door,  which  was  a  slight  one,  was  forced 
open  from  without,  and  the  intruder,  announced  by  his  peculiar  dialect  to  be  the 
Bohemian,  Hajraddin  Maugrabin,  entered  the  apartment.  A  phial,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  touched  by  a  match,  produced  a  dark  flash  of  ruddy  fire,  by  means  of  which 
he  kindled  a  lamp,  which  he  took  from  his  bosom. 

"The  horoscope  of  your  destinies,"  he  said  energetically  to  Durward,  without  any 
farther  greeting,  "  now  turns  upon  the  determination  of  a  minute." 

"  Caitiff!"  said  Quentin,  in  reply,  "there  is  treachery  around  us;  and  where  there  is 
treachery,  thou  must  have  a  share  in  it." 

"  You  are  mad,"  answered  Maugrabin — "  I  never  betrayed  any  one  but  to  gain  by  it 
— and  wherefore  should  I  betray  you,  by  whose  safety  I  can  take  more  advantage  than 
by  your  destruction  ?  Hearken  for  a  moment,  if  it  be  possible  for  you,  to  one  note  of 
reason,  ere  it  is  sounded  into  your  ear  by  the  death-shot  of  ruin.  The  Liegeois  are  up 
— William  de  la  Marck  with  his  band  leads  them — Were  there  means  of  resistance, 
their  numbers,  and  his  fury,  would  overcome  them ;  but  there  are  next  to  none.  If  you 
would  save  the  Countess  and  your  own  hopes,  follow  me,  in  the  name  of  her  who  sent 
you  a  table-diamond,  with  three  leopards  engraved  on  it  I " 

"  Lead  the  way,"  said  Quentin,  hastily — "  In  that  name  I  dare  every  danger  I " 

"  As  I  shall  manage  it,"  said  the  Bohemian,  "  there  is  no  danger,  if  you  can  but 
withhold  your  hand  from  strife  which  does  not  concern  you  ;  for,  after  all,  what  is  it  to 
you  whether  the  Bishop,  as  they  call  him,  slaughters  liis  flock,  or  the  flock  slaughters  the 
shepherd  ? — Ha !  ha  !  ha !  Follow  me,  but  with  caution  and  patience ;  subdue  your 
own  courage,  and  confide  in  my  prudence — and  my  debt  of  thankfulness  is  paid,  and  you 
have  a  Countess  for  your  spouse. — Follow  me." 

"  I  follow,"  said  Quentin,  drawing  his  sword ;  "  but  the  moment  in  which  I  detect 
the  least  sign  of  treachery,  thy  head  and  body  are  tliree  yards  separate  ! " 

Without  more  conversation,  the  Bohemian,  seeing  that  Quentin  was  now  fully  armed 
and  ready,  ran  down  the  stairs  before  him,  and  winded  hastily  through  various  side- 
passages,  until  they  gained  the  little  garden.  Scarce  a  liglit  was  to  be  seen  on  that  side, 
scarce  any  bustle  was  to  be  heard ;  but  no  sooner  had  Quentin  entered  the  open  space, 
than  the  noise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  castle  became  ten  times  more  stunningly 
audible,  and  he  could  hear  the  various  war-cries  of  "  Liege !  Liege  !  Sanglier !  Sanglier ! " 
shouted  by  the  assailants,  while  the  feebler  cry  of  "  Our  Lady  for  the  Prince  Bishop  !" 
was  raised  in  a  faint  and  faltering  tone,  by  those  of  the  prelate's  soldiers  who  had 
hastened,  though  surprised  and  at  disadvantage,  to  the  defence  of  the  walls. 

But  the  interest  of  the  fight,  notwithstanding  the  martial  character  of  Quentin 
Durward,  was  indifferent  to  him  in  comparison  of  the  fate  of  Isabclle  of  Croyc,  whicli, 
he  had  reason  to  fear,  would  be  a  dreadful  one,  unless  rescued  from  the  power  of  the 
dissolute  and  cruel  freebooter,  wlio  was  now,  as  it  seemed,  bursting  the  gates  of  the 
castle.  He  reconciled  himself  to  the  aid  of  tlie  Bohemian,  as  men  in  a  desperate  illness 
refuse  not  the  remedy  prescribed  by  quacks  and  mountebanks,  and  followed  across  the 
garden,  with  the  intention  of  being  guided  by  him  until  he  should  discover  symptoms  of 
treachery,  and  then  piercing  him  through  the  lieart,  or  striking  his  head  from  his  body. 
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Hajraddin  seemed  himself  conscious  that  his  safety  turned  on  a  feather-weights  for  he 
forbore,  from  the  moment  they  entered  the  open  air,  all  his  wonted  gibes  and  quirks, 
and  seemed  to  have  made  a  vow  to  act  at  once  with  modesty,  courage,  and  activity. 

At  the  opposite  door,  which  led  to  the  ladies'  apartments,  upon  a  low  signal  made 
by  Hayraddin,  appeared  two  women,  muffled  in  the  black  silk  veils  which  were  then,  as 
now,  worn  by  the  women  in  the  Netherlands.  Quentin  offered  his  arm  to  one  of  them, 
who  clung  to  it  with  trembling  eagerness,  and  indeed  hung  upon  him  so  much,  that  had 
her  weight  been  greater,  she  must  have  much  impeded  their  retreat.  The  Bohemian, 
who  conducted  the  other  female,  took  the  road  straight  for  the  postern  which  opened 
upon  the  moat,  through  the  garden  wall,  close  to  wliich  the  little  skiff  was  drawn  up, 
by  means  of  which  Quentin  had  formerly  observed  Hayraddin  himself  retreating  from 
the  castle. 

As  they  crossed,  the  shouts  of  storm  and  successful  violence  seemed  to  announce  that 
the  castle  was  in  the  act  of  being  taken ;  and  so  dismal  was  the  sound  in  Quentin's  ears, 
that  he  could  not  help  swearing  aloud,  "  But  that  my  blood  is  irretrievably  devoted  to 
the  fulfilment  of  my  present  duty,  I  would  back  to  the  wall,  take  faithful  part  with  the 
hospitable  Bishop,  and  silence  some  of  those  knaves  whose  throats  are  full  of  mutiny 
and  robbery ! " 

The  lady,  whose  arm  was  still  folded  in  his,  pressed  it  lightly  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to 
make  him  understand  that  there  was  a  nearer  claim  on  his  chivalry  than  the  defence  of 
Schonwaldt;  wliile  the  Bohemian  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "Now,  that 
I  call  right  Christian  frenzy,  which  would  turn  back  to  fight,  when  love  and  fortune 
both  demand  that  we  should  fly. — On,  on — with  all  the  haste  you  can  make — Horses 
wait  us  in  yonder  thicket  of  willows." 

"  There  are  but  two  horses,"  said  Quentin,  who  saw  them  in  the  moonlight. 

"  All  that  I  could  procure  without  exciting  suspicion — and  enough,  besides,"  replied 
the  Bohemian.  "  You  two  must  ride  for  Tongres  ere  the  way  becomes  unsafe — Marthon 
will  abide  with  the  women  of  our  horde,  with  whom  she  is  an  old  acquaintance.  Know, 
she  is  a  daughter  of  our  tribe,  and  only  dwelt  among  you  to  serve  our  purpose  as  occasion 
should  fall." 

"  Marthon  ! "  exclaimed  the  Countess,  looking  at  the  veiled  female,  with  a  shriek  of 
surprise ;  "  is  not  this  my  kinswoman  ?" 

"  Only  Marthon,"  said  Hayraddin — "  Excuse  me  that  little  piece  of  deceit.  I  dared 
not  carry  off  both  the  ladies  of  Croye  from  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes." 

"  Wretch  !"  said  Quentin,  emphatically — "but  it  is  not — shall  not  be  too  late— I  will 
back  to  rescue  the  Lady  Hamcline." 

"  Hameline,"  whispered  the  lady,  in  a  disturbed  voice,  "  hangs  on  thy  arm,  to  thank 
thee  for  her  rescue." 

"  Ha!  what! — How  is  this?"  said  Quentin,  extricating  himself  from  her  hold,  and 
with  less  gentleness  than  he  would  at  any  other  time  have  used  towards  a  female  of  any 
rank — "  Is  the  Lady  Isabelle  then  left  behind ! — Farewell — farewelL" 

As  he  turned  to  hasten  back  to  the  castle,  Hayraddin  laid  hold  of  him — "  Nay,  hear 
you — hear  you — ^you  run  upon  your  death !  What  the  foul  fiend  did  you  wear  the 
colours  of  the  old  one  for  ? — I  will  never  trust  blue  and  white  silk  again.  But  she  has 
almost  as  large  a  dower — has  jewels  and  gold — hath  pretensions,  too,  upon  the  earldom." 

While  he  spoke  thus,  panting  on  in  broken  sentences,  the  Bohemian  struggled  to 
detain  Quentin,  who  at  length  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger,  in  order  to  extricate  himself. 

"  Nay,  if  that  be  the  case,"  said  Hayraddin,  unloosing  his  hold,  "  go-^and  the  devil, 
if  there  be  one,  go  along  with  you ! " — And,  soon  as  freed  from  his  hold,  the  Scot  shot 
back  to  the  castle  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

Hayraddin  then  turned  round  to  the  Countess  Hameline,  who  had  sunk  down  on  the 
ground,  between  shame,  fear,  and  disappointment 
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"  Here  has  been  a  mistake,"  he  said ;  "  up,  lady,  and  come  with  me — I  will  provide 
you,  ere  morning  comes,  a  gallanter  husband  than  this  smock-faced  boy;  and  if  one 
will  not  serve,  you  shall  have  twenty." 

The  Lady  Hameline  was  as  violent  in  her  passions,  as  she  was  vain  and  weak  in  her 
tmderstanding.  Like  many  other  persons,  she  went  tolerably  well  through  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life ;  but  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  she  was  entirely  incapable  of  doing  aught, 
save  pouring  forth  unavailing  lamentations,  and  accusing  Hayraddin  of  being  a  thief, 
a  base  slave,  an  impostor,  a  murderer. 

"  Call  me  Zingaro,"  returned  he,  composedly,  "  and  you  have  said  all  at  once." 

"  Monster  I  you  said  the  stars  had  decreed  our  union,  and  caused  me  to  write — Oh, 
wretch  that  I  was  !"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  lady. 

"  And  so  they  had  decreed  your  union,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  had  both  parties  been 
willing — ^but  think  you  the  blessed  constellations  can  make  any  one  wed  against  his 
will  ? — I  was  led  into  error  with  your  accursed  Christian  gallantries,  and  fopperies  of 
ribbons  and  favours — and  the  youth  prefers  veal  to  beef,  I  think — ^that's  alL — Up  and 
follow  me ;  and  take  notice,  I  endure  neither  weeping  nor  swooning." 

"  I  will  not  stir  a  foot,"  said  the  Countess,  obstinately. 

"  By  the  bright  welkin,  but  you  shall,  though  I"  exclaimed  Hayraddin.  "  I  swear  to 
you,  by  all  that  ever  fools  believed  in,  that  you  have  to  do  with  one,  who  would  care 
little  to  strip  you  naked,  bind  you  to  a  tree,  and  leave  you  to  your  fortune ! " 

"  Nay,"  said  Marthon,  interfering,  "  by  your  favour  she  shall  not  be  misused.  I  wear 
a  knife  as  well  as  you,  and  can  use  it — She  is  a  kind  woman,  though  a  fool. — And  you, 
madam,  rise  up  and  follow  us — Here  has  been  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  something  to  have 
saved  life  and  limb.  There  are  many  in  yonder  castle  would  give  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world  to  stand  where  we  do  now." 

As  Marthon  spoke,  a  clamour,  in  which  the  shouts  of  victory  were  mingled  with 
screams  of  terror  and  despair,  was  wafted  to  them  from  the  Castle  of  Schonwaldt. 

"  Hear  that,  lady  !"  said  Hayraddin,  "  and  be  thankful  you  are  not  adding  your  treble 
pipe  to  yonder  concert.  Believe  me,  I  will  care  for  you  honestly,  and  the  stars  shall 
keep  their  words,  and  find  you  a  good  husband." 

Like  some  wild  animal,  exhausted  and  subdued  by  terror  and  fatigue,  the  Countess 
Hameline  yielded  herself  up  to  the  conduct  of  her  guides,  and  suffered  herself  to  be 
passively  led  whichever  way  they  would.  Nay,  such  was  the  confusion  of  her  spirits 
and  the  exhaustion  of  her  strength,  that  the  worthy  couple,  who  half  bore,  half  led  her, 
carried  on  their  discourse  in  her  presence  without  her  even  understanding  it, 

"  I  ever  thought  your  plan  was  folly,"  said  Marthon.  "  Could  you  have  brought  the 
young  people  together,  indeed,  we  might  have  had  a  hold  on  their  gratitude,  and  a 
footing  in  their  castle.    But  what  chance  of  so  handsome  a  youth  wedding  this  old  fool  ?  " 

"  Rizpah,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  you  have  borne  the  name  of  a  Christian,  and  dwelt  in 
the  tents  of  those  besotted  people,  till  thou  hast  become  a  partaker  in  their  follies.  How 
could  I  dream  that  he  would  have  made  scruples  about  a  few  years,  youth  or  age,  when 
the  advantages  of  the  match  were  so  evident  ?  And  thou  knowest,  there  would  have 
been  no  moving  yonder  coy  wench  to  be  so  frank  as  this  coming  Countess  here,  who 
hangs  on  our  arms  as  dead  a  weight  as  a  wool-pack.  I  loved  the  lad  too,  and  would 
have  done  him  a  kindness :  to  wed  him  to  this  old  woman,  was  to  make  his  fortune :  to 
unite  him  to  Isabelle,  were  to  have  brought  on  him  De  la  Marck,  Burgundy,  France, — 
every  one  that  challenges  an  interest  in  disposing  of  her  hand.  And  this  silly  woman's 
wealth  being  chiefly  in  gold  and  jewels,  we  should  have  had  our  share.  But  the  bow- 
string has  burst,  and  the  arrow  failed.  Away  with  her — ^we  wiU  bring  her  to  William 
with  the  Beard.  By  the  time  he  has  gorged  himself  with  wassail,  as  is  his  wont,  he  will 
not  know  an  old  Countess  from  a  young  one.  Away,  Rizpah— bear  a  gallant  heart. 
The  bright  Aldeboran  still  influences  the  destinies  of  the  Children  of  the  Desert ! " 


■Stsapkr  f^t  &Qmt^=Um^ 


THE   SACK. 


f  HE  surprised  and  affrighted  garrison  of  the  Castle  of  Schonwaldt  h&d,  never- 
t  thcless,  for  some  time,  made  good  the  defence  of  the  place  against  tiie 
[  assailants ;  but  the  immense  crowds  which,  issuing  from  the  city  of  Liege,  ' 
'  thronged  to  the  assault  like  bees,  distracted  their  attention,  and  abated  their 

IS  also  disaffection  at  leasts  if  not  treachery,  among  the  defenders ;  for  some 
o  surrender,  and  others,  deserting  their  posts,  tried  to  eacape  from  the  castle. 
Manj  threw  themselves  from  the  walls  into  the  moat,  and  such  as  escaped  drowning, 
flung  aside  their  distinguishing  badges,  and  sared  themselves  by  mingling  among 
the  motley  crowd  of  assailants.  Some  few,  indeed,  from  attachment  to  the  Bishop's 
person,  drew  around  him,  and  continued  to  defend  the  great  keep,  to  which  he  bad  fled; 
and  others,  doubtful  of  receiving  quarter,  or  from  an  impulse  of  desperate  courage,  held 
out  other  detached  bulwarks  and  towers  of  the  extensive  building.  But  the  assailants 
bad  got  possession  of  the  courts  and  lower  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  were  busy  pursuing 
the  vanquished,  and  searching  for  spoil,  while  one  individual,  as  if  fie  sought  for  that 
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death  from  which  all  others  were  flying,  endeavoured  to  force  his  way  into  the  scene  of 
tumult  and  horror,  under  apprehensions  still  more  horrible  to  his  imagination,  than  the 
realities  around  were  to  his  sight  and  senses.  Whoever  had  seen  Quentin  Durward  that 
fatal  night,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  his  conduct,  had  accounted  him  a  raging  mad- 
man ;  whoever  had  appreciated  his  motives,  had  ranked  him  nothing  beneath  a  hero  of 
romance. 

Approaching  Schonwaldt  on  the  same  side  from  which  he  had  left  it,  the  youth  met 
several  fugitives  making  for  the  wood,  who  naturally  avoided  him  as  an  enemy,  because 
he  came  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  which  they  had  adopted.  When  he  came 
nearer,  he  could  hear,  and  partly  see,  men  dropping  from  the  garden-wall  into  the  castle 
fosse,  and  others  who  seemed  precipitated  from  the  battlements  by  the  assailants.  His 
courage  was  not  staggered,  even  for  an  instant.  There  was  not  time  to  look  for  the  boat, 
even  had  it  been  practicable  to  use  it,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  approach  the  postern  of  the 
garden,  which  was  crdwded  with  fugitives,  who  ever  and  anon,  as  they  were  thrust 
through  it  by  the  pressure  behind,  fell  into  the  moat  which  they  had  no  means  of 
crossing. 

Avoiding  that  point,  Quentin  threw  himself  into  the  moat,  near  what  was  called  the 
little  gate  of  the  castle,  and  where  there  was  a  drawbridge,  which  was  still  elevated.  He 
avoided  with  diffiqulty  the  fatal  grasp  of  more  than  one  sinking  wretch,  and,  swimming 
to  the  drawbridge,  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  chains  which  was  hanging  down,  and,  by  a 
great  exertion  of  strength  and  activity,  swayed  himself  out  of  the  water,  and  attained  the 
platform  from  which  the  bridge  was  suspended.  As  with  hands  and  knees  he  struggled 
to  make  good  his  footing,  a  lanzknecht,  with  his  bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  made  towards 
him,  and  raised  his  weapon  for  a  blow,  which  must  have  been  fatal. 

"  How  now,  fellow !"  said  Quentin,  in  a  tone  of  authority — "  Is  that  the  way  in  which 
you  assist  a  comrade  ? — Give  me  your  hand." 

The  soldier  in  silence,  and  not  without  hesitation,  reached  him  his  arm,  and  helped 
him  upon  the  platform,  when,  without  allowing  him  time  for  reflection,  the  Scot  con- 
tinued in  the  same  tone  of  conunand — "  To  the  western  tower,  if  you  would  be  rich — 
the  Priest's  treasury  is  in  the  western  tower." 

The  words  were  echoed  on  every  hand :  "  To  the  western  tower — the  treasure  is  in 
the  western  tower ! "  And  the  stragglers  who  were  within  hearing  of  the  cry,  took,  like 
a  herd  of  raging  wolves,  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which  Quentin,  come  life,  come 
death,  was  determined  to  pursue. 

Bearing  himself  as  if  he  were  one-,  not  of  the  conquered,  but  of  the  victors,  he  made  a 
way  into  the  garden,  and  pushed  across  it,  with  less  interruption  than  he  could  have 
expected ;  for  the  cry  of  *'  To  the  western  tower !"  had  carried  off  one  body  of  the 
assailants,  and  another  was  summoned  together,  by  war-cry  and  trumpet  sound,  to  assist 
in  repelling  a  desperate  sally,  attempted  by  the  defenders  of  the  Keep,  who  had  hoped 
to  cut  their  way  out  of  the  castle,  bearing  the  Bishop  along  with  them.  Quentin,  there- 
fore, crossed  the  garden  with  an  eager  step  and  throbbing  heart,  commending  himself  to 
those  heavenly  powers  which  had  protected  liim  through  the  numberless  perils  of  his  life, 
and  bold  in  his  determination  to  succeed,  or  leave  his  life  in  this  desperate  undertaking. 
Ere  he  reached  the  garden,  three  men  rushed  on  him  with  levelled  lances,  crying, 
"  Liege,  Liege ! " 

Putting  himself  in  defence,  but  without  striking,  he  replied,  "  France,  France,  friend 
to  Liege!" 

"  Vivat  France  I"  cried  the  burghers  of  Liege,  and  passed  on.  The  same  signal  proved 
a  talisman  to  avert  the  weapons  of  four  or  five  of  La  Marck's  followers,  whom  he  found 
straggling  in  the  garden,  and  who  set  upon  him,  crying,  "  Sanglier ! " 

In  a  word,  Quentin  began  to  hope,  that  his  character  as  an  emissary  of  King  Louis, 
the  private  instigator  of  the  insurgents  of  Liege,  and  the  secret  supporter  of  William  de 
la  Marck,  might  possibly  bear  him  through  the  horrors  of  the  night. 
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On  reaching  the  turret,  he  shuddered  when  he  found  the  little  side-door,  through 
which  Marthon  and  the  Countess  Hameline  had  shortly  before  joined  him,  was  now 
blockaded  with  more  than  one  dead  body. 

Two  of  them  he  dragged  hastily  aside,  and  was  stepping  over  the  third  body,  in  order 
to  enter  the  portal,  when  the  supposed  dead  man  laid  hand  on  his  cloak,  and  entreated 
him  to  stay  and  assist  him  to  rise.  Quentin  was  about  to  use  rougher  methods  than 
struggling  to  rid  liimself  of  this  untimely  obstruction,  when  the  fallen  man  continued  to 
exclaim,  "  I  am  stifled  here,  in  mine  own  armour ! — I  am  the  Syndic  Pavilion  of  Liege ! 
If  you  are  for  us,  I  yn\\  enrich  you — if  you  are  for  the  other  side,  I  will  protect  you ;  but 
do  not — do  not  leave  me  to  die  the  death  of  a  smothered  pig  ! " 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  blood  and  confusion,  the  presence  of  mind  of  Quentin 
suggested  to  him,  that  this  dignitaiy  might  have  the  means  of  protecting  their  retreat. 
He  raised  him  on  his  feet,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  wounded. 

"  Not  wounded — at  least  I  think  not,"  answered  the  burgher ;  "  but  much  out  of  wind." 

"  Sit  down  then  on  this  stone,  and  recover  your  breath,"  said  Quentin ;  "  I  will  return 
instantly." 

"  For  whom  are  you  ?  "  said  the  burgher,  still  detaining  him. 

"  For  France — for  France,"  answered  Quentin,  studying  to  get  away. 

"  What !  my  lively  young  Archer?"  said  the  worthy  Syndic.  "  Nay,  if  it  has  been 
my  fate  to  find  a  friend  in  this  fearful  night,  I  will  not  quit  him,  I  promise  you.  Go 
where  you  will,  I  follow ;  and,  could  I  get  some  of  the  tight  lads  of  our  guildry  together, 
I  might  be  able  to  help  you  in  turn ;  but  they  are  all  squandered  abroad  like  so  many 
pease. — Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  night ! " 

During  this  time,  he  was  dragging  himself  on  after  Quentin,  who,  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  countenance  of  a  person  of  such  influence,  slackened  his  pace  to 
assist  him,  although  cursing  in  his  heart  the  encumbrance  that  retarded  his  pace. 

At  the  top  of  the  stair  was  an  anteroom,  with  boxes  and  trunks,  which  bore  marks  of 
having  been  rifled,  as  some  of  the  contents  lay  on  the  floor.  A  lamp,  dying  in  the 
chimney,  shed  a  feeble  beam  on  a  dead  or  senseless  man,  who  lay  across  the  hearth. 

Bounding  from  Pavilion,  like  a  greyhound  from  his  keeper's  leash,  and  with  an  eflbrt 
which  almost  overthrew  him,  Quentin  sprung  through  a  second  and  a  third  room,  the 
last  of  which  seemed  to  be  the  bedroom  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye.  No  living  mortal  was 
to  be  seen  in  either  of  them.  He  called  upon  the  Lady  Isabelle's  name,  at  first  gently, 
then  more  loudly,  and  then  with  an  accent  of  despairing  emphasis ;  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  He  wrung  his  hands,  tore  his  hair,  and  stamped  on  the  earth  with  desperation. 
At  length,  a  feeble  glimmer  of  light,  which  shone  through  a  crevice  in  the  wainscoting 
of  a  dark  nook  in  the  bedroom,  announced  some  recess  or  concealment  behind  tlie  arras. 
Quentin  hasted  to  examine  it.  He  found  there  was  indeed  a  concealed  door,  but  it 
resisted  his  hurried  efforts  to  open  it.  Heedless  of  the  personal  injury  he  might  sustain, 
he  rushed  at  the  door  with  his  whole  force  and  weight  of  his  body ;  and  such  was  the 
impetus  of  an  effort  made  betwixt  hope  and  despair,  that  it  would  have  burst  much 
stronger  fastenings. 

He  thus  forced  his  way,  almost  headlong,  into  a  small  oratory,  where  a  female  figure, 
which  had  been  kneeling  in  agonizing  supplication  before  the  holy  image,  now  sunk  at 
length  on  the  floor,  under  the  new  terrors  implied  in  tliis  approaching  tumult.  He 
hastily  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and,  joy  of  joys !  it  was  she  whom  he  sought  to 
save — the  Countess  Isabelle.  He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom — he  conjured  her  to  awake — 
entreated  her  to  be  of  good  cheer — for  that  she  was  now  under  the  protection  of  one 
who  had  heart  and  hand  enough  to  defend  her  against  armies. 

"  Durward  ! "  she  said,  as  she  at  length  collected  herself,  "  is  it  indeed  you  ? — then 
there  is  some  hope  left.  I  thought  all  living  and  mortal  friends  had  left  me  to  my  fate — 
Do  not  again  abandon  me ! " 

"  Never — never !"  said  Durward.     "Whatever  shall  happen — whatever  danger  sbal 
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approach,  may  I  forfeit  the  benefits  purchased  by  yonder  blessed  sign,  if  I  be  not  the 
sharer  of  your  fate  until  it  is  again  a  happy  one  I " 

"  Very  pathetic  and  touching,  truly,"  said  a  rough,  broken,  asthmatic  voice  behind — 
"  A  love  afiair,  I  see ;  and,  from  my  soul,  I  pity  the  tender  creature,  as  if  she  were  my 
own  Trudchen." 

"  You  must  do  more  than  pity  us,**  said  Quentin,  turning  towards  the  speaker ;  "you 
must  assist  in  protecting  us,  Meinheer  Pavilion.  Be  assured  this  lady  was  put  under 
my  especial  charge  by  your  ally  the  King  of  France ;  and,  if  you  aid  me  not  to  shelter 
her  from  every  species  of  offence  and  violence,  your  city  will  lose  the  favour  of  Louis  of 
Yalois.     Above  all,  she  must  be  guarded  from  the  hands  of  WiUiam  de  la  Marck." 

"  That  will  be  difficult,"  said  Pavilion,  "  for  these  schelms  of  lanzknechts  are  very 
devils  at  rummaging  out  the  wenches ;  but  111  do  my  best — We  will  to  the  other  apart- 
ment, and  there  I  will  consider — It  is  but  a  narrow  stair,  and  you  can  keep  the  door 
with  a  pike,  while  I  look  from  the  window,  and  get  together  some  of  my  brisk  boys  of 
the  currier's  guildry  of  Liege,  that  are  as  true  as  the  knives  they  wear  in  their  girdles. — 
But  first  undo  me  these  clasps — for  I  have  not  worn  this  corslet  since  the  battle  of 
Saint  Tron  ;*  and  I  am  three  stone  heavier  since  that  time,  if  there  be  truth  in  Dutch 
beam  and  scale." 

The  undoing  of  the  iron  enclosure  gave  great  relief  to  the  honest  man,  who,  in  putting 
it  on,  had  more  considered  his  zeal  fo  the  cause  of  Liege,  than  his  capacity  of  bearing 
arms.  It  afterwards  turned  out,  that  being,  as  it  were,  borne  forward  involuntarily,  and 
hoisted  over  the  walls  by  his  company  as  they  thronged  to  the  assault,  the  magistrate 
had  been  carried  here  and  there,  as  the  tide  of  attack  and  defence  flowed  or  ebbed,  with- 
out the  power,  latterly,  of  even  uttering  a  word ;  until,  as  the  sea  casts  a  log  of  driftwood 
ashore  in  the  first  creek,  he  had  been  ultimately  thrown  down  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Ladies  of  Croye's  apartments,  where  the  encumbrance  of  his  omti  armour,  with  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  two  men  slain  in  the  entrance,  and  who  fell  above  him,  might 
have  fixed  him  down  long  enough,  had  he  not  been  relieved  by  Durward. 

The  same  warmth  of  temper  which  rendered  Hermann  Pavilion  a  hotheaded  and 
intemperate  zealot  in  politics,  had  the  more  desirable  consequence  of  making  him,  in 
private,  a  good-tempered,  kind-hearted  man,  who,  if  sometimes  a  little  misled  by  vanity, 
was  always  well-meaning  and  benevolent.  He  told  Quentin  to  have  an  especial  care  of 
the  poor  pretty  yungfrau;  and,  after  this  unnecessary  exhortation,  b^:an  to  halloo  from 
the  window,  "  Liege,  Liege,  for  the  gallant  skinner's  guild  of  curriers  I " 

One  or  two  of  his  immediate  followers  collected  at  the  summons,  and  at  the  peculiar 
whistle  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  (each  of  the  crafts  having  such  a  signal  among 
themselves,)  and,  more  joining  them,  established  a  guard  under  the  window  from  which 
their  leader  was  bawling,  and  before  the  postern-door. 

Matters  seemed  now  settling  into  some  sort  of  tranquillity.  All  opposition  had  ceased, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  different  classes  of  assailants  were  taking  measures  to  prevent 
indiscriminate  plunder.  The  great  bell  was  tolled,  as  summons  to  a  military  council, 
and  its  iron  tongue  conmiunicating  to  Liege  the  triumphant  possession  of  Schonwaldt  by 
the  insurgents,  was  answered  by  all  the  bells  in  that  city ;  whose  distant  and  clamorous 
voices  seemed  to  cry.  Hail  to  the  victors !  It  would  have  been  natural,  that  Meinheer 
Pavilion  should  n<5w  have  sallied  from  his  fastness ;  but,  either  in  reverent  care  of  those 
whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection,  or  perhaps  for  the  better  .assurance  of  his 
own  safety,  he  contented  himself  with  despatching  messenger  on  messenger,  to  command 
his  lieutenant,  Peterkin  Geislaer,  to  attend  him  directly. 

Peterkin  came  at  length,  to  his  great  relief,  as  being  the  person  upon  whom,  on  all 
pressing  occasions,  whether  of  war,  politics,  or  commerce.  Pavilion  was  most  accustomed 
to  repose  confidence.     He  was  a  stout,  squat  figure,  with  a  square  face,  and  broad  black 

*  Fought  by  the  insurgents  of  Liege  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold,  when  Count  of  Charalois,  in  which 
the  people  of  Liege  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
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eyebrows,  that  announced  him  to  be  opinionative  and  disputatious, — an  advice-giving 
countenance,  so  to  speak.  He  was  endued  with  a  buff  jerkin,  wore  a  broad  belt,  and 
cutlass  by  his  side,  and  carried  a  halberd  in  his  hand. 

"  Peterkin,  my  dear  lieutenant,"  said  his  commander,  "  this  has  been  a  glorious  day — 
night  I  should  say — I  trust  thou  art  pleased  for  once?" 

"I  am  well  enough  pleased  that  you  are  so,"  said  the  doughty  lieutenant;  "though 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  your  celebrating  the  victory,  if  you  call  it  one,  up  in  this 
garret  by  youi'self,  when  you  are  wanted  in  council." 

"  But  am  I  wanted  there  ?  "  said  the  Syndic. 

"  Ay,  marry  are  you,  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  Liege,  that  are  in  more  danger  than 
ever,"  answered  the  lieutenant. 

"  Psliaw,  Peterkin,"  answered  his  principal,  "  thou  art  ever  such  a  frampold 
grumbler " 

"  Grumbler  ?  not  I,"  said  Peterkin ;  "  what  pleases  other  people  will  always  please 
me.  Only  I  wish  we  have  not  got  King  Stork,  instead  of  King  Log,  like  the  fabliau 
that  the  Clerk  of  Saint  Lamberts  used  to  read  us  out  of  Meister's  -^sop's  book." 

"  I  cannot  guess  your  meaning,  Peterkin,"  said  the  Syndic. 

"  Why  then,  I  tell  you.  Master  Pavilion,  that  this  Boar,  or  Bear,  is  like  to  make  his 
own  den  of  Schonwaldt,  and  *tis  probable  to  turn  out  as  bad  a  neighbour  to  our  town  as 
ever  was  the  old  Bishop,  and  worse.  Here  has  he  taken  the  whole  conquest  in  his  own 
hand,  and  is  only  doubting  whether  he  should  be  called  Prince  or  Bishop ; — and  it  is  a 
shame  to  see  how  they  have  mishandled  the  old  man  among  them." 

"  I  will  not  permit  it,  Peterkin,"  said  Pavilion,  bustling  up ;  "I  disliked  the  mitre, 
but  not  the  head  that  wore  it.  We  are  ten  to  one  in  the  field,  Peterkin,  and  will  not 
permit  these  courses." 

"  Ay,  ten  to  one  in  the  field,  but  only  man  to  man  in  the  castle ;  besides  that  Nikkei 
Blok  the  butcher  and  all  the  rabble  of  the  suburbs,  take  part  with  William  de  la  Marck, 
partly  for  saus  and  braus,  (for  he  has  broached  all  the  ale-tubs  and  wine-casks,)  and 
partly  for  old  envy  towards  us,  who  are  the  craftsmen,  and  have  privileges." 

"  Peter,"  said  Pavilion,  "  we  will  go  presently  to  the  city.  I  will  stay  no  longer  in 
Schonwaldt." 

"  But  the  bridges  of  this  castle  are  up,  master,"  said  Geislaer — "  the  gates  locked,  and 
guarded  by  the^e  lanzknechts;  and,  if  we  were  to  try  to  force  our  way,  these  fellows,  whose 
every-day  business  is  war,  might  make  wild  work  of  us,  that  only  fight  of  a  holyday." 

"But  why  has  he  secured  the  gates?"  said  the  alarmed  burgher;  "or  what  business 
hath  he  to  make  honest  men  prisoners  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell — not  I,"  said  Peter.  "  Some  noise  there  is  about  the  Ladies  of  Croye, 
who  have  escaped  during  the  storm  of  the  castle.  That  first  put  the  Man  with  the 
Beard  beside  himself  with  anger,  and  now  he's  beside  himself  with  drink  also." 

The  Burgomaster  cast  a  disconsolate  look  towards  Quentin,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  what 
to  resolve  upon.  Durward,  who  had  not  lost  a  word  of  the  conversation,  which  alarmed 
him  very  much,  saw  nevertheless  that  their  only  safety  depended  on  his  preserving  his 
own  presence  of  mind,  and  sustaining  the  courage  of  Pavilion.  He  struck  boldly  into 
the  conversation,  as  one  who  had  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberation. — "  I  am 
ashamed,"  he  said,  "  Meinheer  Pavilion,  to  observe  you  hesitate  what  to  do  on  this 
occasion.  Gt)  boldly  to  William  de  la  Marck,  and  demand  free  leave  to  quit  the  castle, 
you,  your  lieutenant,  your  squire,  and  your  daughter.  He  can  have  no  pretence  for 
keeping  you  prisoner." 

"  For  me  and  my  lieutenant — that  is  myself  and  Peter  ? — good — but  who  is  my  squire?" 

"  I  am,  for  the  present,"  replied  the  undaunted  Scot. 

"  You  !"  said  the  embarrassed  burgess ;  "  but  are  you  not  the  envoy  of  King  Louis 
of  France?" 

"  True,  but  my  message  is  to  the  magistrates  of  Liege  —  and  only  in  Liege  will 
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I  deliver  it. — Were  I  to  acknowledge  my  quality  before  William  de  la  Marck,  must  I  not 
enter  into  negotiations  with  him  ?  ay,  and,  it  is  like,  be  detained  by  him.  Tou  must 
get  me  secretly  out  of  the  castle  in  the  capacity  of  your  squire." 

"  Grood — ^my  squire ; — ^but  you  spoke  of  my  daughter — my  daughter  is,  I  trust,  safe  in 
my  house  in  Liege — where  I  wish  her  father  was,  with  all  my  heart  and  souL" 

"  This  lady,"  said  Durward,  "  will  call  you  father  while  we  are  in  this  place." 

"And  for  my  whole  life  afterwards,"  said  the  Ck)untess,  throwing  herself  at  the 
citizen's  feet,  and  clasping  his  knees. — "  Never  shall  the  day  pass  in  which  I  will  not 
honour  you,  love  you,  and  pray  for  you  as  a  daughter  for  a  father,  if  you  will  but  aid 
me  in  this  fearful  strait — Oh,  be  not  hard-hearted  !  think  your  own  daughter  may  kneel 
to  a  stranger,  to  ask  liim  for  life  and  honour — think  of  this,  and  give  me  the  protection 
you  would  wish  her  to  receive ! " 

"  In  troth,"  said  the  good  citizen,  much  moved  with  lier  pathetic  appeal — "  I  think, 
Peter,  that  this  pretty  maiden  hath  a  touch  of  our  Trudchen's  sweet  look, — I  thought  so 
from  the  first ;  and  that  this  brisk  youth  here,  who  is  so  ready  with  his  advice,  is  some- 
what like  Trudehen's  bachelor — I  wager  a  groat,  Peter,  that  this  is  a  true-love  matter, 
and  it  is  a  sin  not  to  farther  it." 

"  It  were  shame  and  sin  both,"  said  Peter,  a  good-natured  Fleming,  notwithstanding 
all  his  self-conceit ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jerkin. 

"  She  sJiaU  be  my  daughter,  then,"  said  Pavilion,  "  well  wrapped  up  in  her  black  silk 
veil ;  and  if  there  are  not  enough  of  true-hearted  skinners  to  protect  her,  being  the 
daugliter  of  their  Syndic,  it  were  pity  they  should  ever  tug  leather  more. — But  hark  ye, 
— questions  must  be  answered — How  if  I  am  asked  what  should  my  daughter  make  here 
at  such  an  onslaught?" 

"  What  should  half  the  women  in  Liege  make  here  when  they  followed  us  to  the 
Castle  ?"  said  Peter ;  "  they  had  no  other  reason,  sure,  but  that  it  was  just  the  place  in 
the  world  that  they  should  not  have  come  to. — Our  yung  frau  Trudchen  has  come  a 
little  farther  than  the  rest— that  is  all." 

"  Admirably  spoken,"  said  Quentin ;  "  only  be  bold,  and  take  this  gentleman's  good 
counsel,  noble  Meinheer  Pavilion,  and,  at  no  trouble  to  yourself,  you  will  do  the  most 
worthy  action  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. — Here,  sweet  lady,  wrap  yourself  close  in 
this  veil,"  (for  many  articles  of  female  apparel  lay  scattered  about  the  apartment,) — 
"  be  but  confident,  and  a  few  minutes  will  place  you  in  freedom  and  safety. — Noble  sir,'* 
he  added,   addressing  Pavilion,  "  set  forward." 

"  Hold — hold — hold  a  minute,"  said  Pavilion,  "  my  mind  misgives  me ! — This  De  la 
Marck  is  a  fury;  a  perfect  boar  in  his  nature  as  in  his  name ;  what  if  the  young  lady 
be  one  of  those  of  Croye  ? — and  what  if  he  discover  her,  and  be  addicted  to  wrath  ?" 

"  And  if  I  were  one  of  those  unfortunate  women,"  said  Isabelle,  again  attempting  to 
throw  herself  at  his  feet,  "  could  you  for  that  reject  me  in  this  moment  of  despair  ?  Oh, 
that  I  had  been  indeed  your  daughter,  or  the  daughter  of  the  poorest  burgher ! " 

Not  so  poor — not  so  poor  neither,  young  lady — we  i)ay  as  we  go,"  said  the  citizen. 
Forgive  me,  noblt  sir,"  again  began  the  unfortunate  maiden. 

"  Not  noble,  nor  sir,  neither,"  said  the  Syndic ;  "  a  plain  burglier  of  Liege,  that  pays 
bills  of  exchange  in  ready  guilders. — But  that  is  nothing  to  the  puri)ose. — Well,  say  you 
he  a  countess,  I  will  protect  you  nevertheless." 

"  You  are  bound  to  protect  her,  were  she  a  duchess,"  said  Peter,  "  having  once  passed 
your  word." 

"  Right,  Peter,  very  right,"  said  the  Syndic;  "it  is  our  Low  Dutch  fashion,  eln  icorf, 
ein  man ;  and  now  let  us  to  this  gear.  We  must  take  leave  of  this  William  de  la  Marck ; 
and  yet  I  know  not,  my  mind  misgives  me  when  I  think  of  him ;  and  were  it  a  ceremony 
which  could  be  waved,  I  have  no  stomach  to  go  through  it." 

"  Were  you  not  better,  since  you  have  a  force  together,  make  for  the  gate  and  force 
the  guard?"  said  Quentin. 
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But  with  united  voice,  Pavilion  and  liis  adviser  exclaimed  against  the  propriet}'  of 
such  an  attack  upon  their  ally's  soldiers,  with  some  hints  concerning  its  raehness,  which 
satisiied  Quenttn  that  it  was  not  a  ri^k  to  be  hazarded  with  euch  associates.  They 
resolved,  therefore,  to  repair  boldly  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castk,  where,  as  they  under- 
stood,  the  wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  held  his  feast,  and  demand  free  egress  for  the  Syndic 
of  Liege  and  his  company,  a  request  too  reasonable,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  denied.  Still 
the  good  Burgomaster  groaned  when  he  looked  on  his  companions,  and  exclaimed  to  his 
faithful  Peter, — "  Sc«  what  it  is  to  have  too  bold  and  too  tender  a  heart !  Alas  !  Perkin, 
how  much  have  courage  and  humanity  cost  me  !  and  how  much  may  I  yet  have  to  pay 
for  my  virtues,  before  Heaven  makes  us  free  of  this  damned  Castle  of  Sehonwaldt !" 

As  they  crossed  the  courts,  still  strewed  with  the  dying  and  dead,  Quentin,  while  he 
supported  Isabelle  through  the  scene  of  horrors,  whispered  to  her  courage  and  comfort, 
and  reminded  her  that  her  safety  depended  entirely  on  her  firmness  and  presence  of  mind. 

"  Not  on  mine— not  on  mine,"  she  said,  "  but  on  yours — on  yours  only. — Oh,  if  I  but 
escape  this  fearful  night,  never  shall  I  forget  him  who  saved  me !  One  favour  more 
only,  let  mc  implore  at  your  hand,  and  I  conjure  you  to  grant  it,  by  your  mother's  fame 
and  your  father's  honour  !" 

"  What  is  it  you  can  ask  that  I  could  refuse  ?"  stud  Quentin,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Plunge  your  dagger  in  my  heart,"  stud  she,  "rather  thtm  leave  me  captive  in  the 
hands  (if  these  monsters." 

Quentin's  only  answer  was  a  pressure  of  the  yotmg  Countess's  hand,  which  seemed  as 
if,  but  for  terror,  it  would  have  returned  the  caress.  And,  letming  on  her  youthful  pro- 
tector, she  entered  the  fearful  haU,  preceded  by  Pavilion  and  his  lieutenant,  and  followed 
by  a  dozen  of  the  Kurschenschaft,  or  skinner's  trade,  who  attended,  as  a  guard  of  honour, 
on  the  Syndic. 

As  they  approached  the  hall,  the  yells  of  acclamation,  and  bursts  of  wild  laughter, 
which  proceeded  from  it,  se«med  rather  to  announce  the  revel  of  festive  demons,  rejoicing 
after  some  accomplished  triumph  over  the  humtm  race,  than  of  mortal  beings,  who  had 
succeeded  in  a  bold  design.  An  emphatic  tone  of  mind,  which  despair  alone  could  have 
inspired,  supported  the  assumed  courage  of  the  Countess  Isabelle ;  undaunted  spirits, 
which  rose  with  the  extremity,  maintained  that  of  Durward ;  while  Pavilion  and  his 
lieutenant  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  faced  their  fate  like  bears  bound  to  a  stake, 
which  must  necessarily  stand  the  dangers  of  the  course. 
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rest  of  his  ponderous  and  bright  armour,  which  indeed  he  rarely  laid  aside.  Over  his 
shoulders  hung  a  strong  surcoat,  made  of  the  dressed  skin  of  a  huge  wild  boar,  the  hoofs 
being  of  solid  silver,  and  the  tusks  of  the  same.  The  skin  of  the  head  was  so  arranged, 
that,  drawn  over  the  casque,  when  the  Baron  was  armed,  or  over  his  bare  head,  in  the 
fashion  of  a  hood,  as  he  often  affected  when  the  helmet  was  laid  aside,  and  as  he  now 
wore  itj  the  effect  was  that  of  a  grinning,  ghastly  monster ;  and  yet  the  countenance 
which  it  overshadowed  scarce  required  such  horrors  to  improve  those  which  were 
natural  to  its  ordinary  expression. 

The  upper  part  of  De  la  Marck's  face,  as  Nature  had  formed  it,  almost  gave  the  lie  to 
his  character ;  for  though  his  hair,  when  uncovered,  resembled  the  rude  and  wild  bristles 
of  the  hood  he  had  drawn  over  it,  yet  an  open,  high,  and  manly  forehead,  broad  ruddy 
cheeks,  large,  sparkling,  light-coloured  eyes,  and  a  nose  hooked  like  the  beak  of  the  eagle, 
promised  something  valiant  and  generous.  But  the  effect  of  these  more  favourable  traits  was 
entirely  overpowered  by  his  habits  of  violence  and  insolence,  which,  joined  to  debauchery 
and  intemperance,  had  stamped  upon  the  features  a  character  inconsistent  with  the  rough 
gallantry  which  they  would  otherwise  have  exhibited.  The  former  had,  from  habitual 
indulgence,  swoln  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  and  those  around  the  eyes,  in  particular  the 
latter ;  evil  practices  and  habits  had  dimmed  the  eyes  themselves,  reddened  the  part  of 
them  that  should  have  been  white,  and  given  the  whole  face  a  hideous  likeness  of  the 
monster,  which  it  was  the  terrible  Baron's  pleasure  to  resemble.  But  from  an  odd  sort 
of  contradiction,  De  la  Marck,  while  he  assumed  in  other  respects  the  appearance  of  the 
Wild  Boar,  and  even  seemed  pleased  with  the  name,  yet  endeavoured,  by  the  length  and 
growth  of  his  beard,  to  conceal  the  circumstance  that  had  originally  procured  him  that 
denomination.  This  was  an  unusual  thickness  and  projection  of  the  mouth  and  upper 
jaw,  which,  with  the  huge  projecting  side-teeth,  gave  that  resemblance  to  the  bestial 
creation,  which,  joined  to  the  delight  that  De  la  Marck  had  in  hunting  the  forest  so 
called,  originally  procured  for  him  the  name  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes.  The  beard,  broad, 
grisly,  and  uncombed,  neither  concealed  the  natural  horrors  of  the  countenance,  nor 
dignified  its  brutal  expression. 

The  soldiers  and  officers  sat  around  the  table,  intermixed  with  the  men  of  Liege,  some 
of  them  of  the  very  lowest  description ;  among  whom  Nikkei  Blok  the  butcher,  placed 
near  De  la  Marck  himself,  was  distinguished  by  his  tucked-up  sleeves,  which  displayed  arms 
smeared  to  the  elbows  with  blood,  as  was  the  cleaver  which  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 
The  soldiers  wore,  most  of  them,  their  beards  long  and  grisly,  in  imitation  of  their  leader; 
had  their  hair  plaited  and  turned  upwards,  in  the  manner  that  might  best  improve  the 
natural  ferocity  of  their  appearance ;  and  intoxicated,  as  many  of  them  seemed  to  be, 
partly  with  the  sense  of  triumph,  and  partly  with  the  long  libations  of  wine  which  they 
had  been  quaffing,  presented  a  spectacle  at  once  hideous  and  disgusting.  The  language 
which  they  held,  and  the  songs  which  they  sung,  without  even  pretending  to  pay  each 
other  the  compliment  of  listening,  were  so  full  of  license  and  blasphemy,  that  Quentin 
blessed  God  that  the  extremity  of  the  noise  prevented  them  from  being  intelligible  to 
his  companion. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  of  the  better  class  of  burghers  who  were  associated  with 
William  de  la  Marck's  soldiers  in  this  fearful  revel,  that  the  wan  faces  and  anxious  mien 
of  the  greater  part,  shewed  that  they  either  disliked  their  entertainment,  or  feared  their 
companions ;  while  some  of  lower  education,  or  a  nature  more  brutal,  saw  only  in  the 
excesses  of  the  soldier  a  gallant  bearing,  which  they  would  willingly  imitate,  and  the 
tone  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  catch  so  far  as  was  possible,  and  stimulated  them- 
selves to  the  task,  by  swallowing  immense  draughts  of  wine  and  schwai*zhier — ^indulging 
a  vice  which  at  all  times  was  too  common  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  preparations  for  the  feast  had  been  as  disorderly  as  the  quality  of  the  company. 
The  whole  of  the  Bishop's  plate— nay,  even  that  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  Church 
— for  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  regarded  not  the  imputation  of  sacrilege — ^was  mingled  with 
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black-jacks,  or  huge  tankards  made  of  leather,  and  drinking-horns  of  the  most  ordinary 
description. 

One  circumstance  of  horror  remains  to  be  added  and  accounted  for ;  and  we  willingly 
leave  the  rest  of  the  scene  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Amidst  the  wild  license 
assumed  by  the  soldiers  of  De  la  JVIarck,  one  who  was  excluded  from  the  table,  (a 
lanzknecht,  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  for  his  daring  behaviour  during  the  storm  of 
the  evening,)  had  impudently  snatched  up  a  large  silver  goblet,  and  carried  it  ofl^ 
declaring  it  should  atone  for  his  loss  of  the  share  of  the  feast.  The  leader  laughed  till 
his  sides  shook  at  a  jest  so  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  company ;  but  when  another, 
less  renowned,  it  would  seem,  for  audacity  in  battle,  ventured  on  using  the  same  freedom, 
De  la  Marck  instantly  put  a  check  to  a  jocular  practice,  which  would  soon  have  cleared 
his  table  of  all  the  more  valuable  decorations. — "  Ho  1  by  the  spirit  of  the  thunder  I "  he 
exclaimed,  "  those  who  dare  not  be  men  when  they  face  the  enemy,  must  not  pretend  to 
be  thieves  among  their  friends.  What !  thou  frontless  dastard,  thou — thou  who  didst 
wait  for  opened  gate  and  lowered  bridge,  when  Conrade  Horst  forced  his  way  over  moat 
and  wall,  must  tlwu  be  malapert  ? — Knit  him  up  to  the  stanchions  of  the  hall-window ! — 
He  shall  beat  time  with  his  feet,  while  we  drink  a  cup  to  his  safe  passage  to  the  devil." 

The  doom  was  scarce  sooner  pronounced  than  accomplished ;  and  in  a  moment  the 
wretch  wrestled  out  his  last  agonies,  suspended  from  the  iron  bars.    His  body  still  hung 
there  when  Quentin  and  the  others  entered  the  hall,  and,  intercepting  the  pale  moon- 
beam, threw  on  the  castle-floor  an  uncertain  shadow,  which  dubiously,  yet  fearfully, . 
intimated  the  nature  of  the  substance  that  produced  it. 

When  the  Syndic  Pavilion  was  announced  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  this  tumultuous 
meeting,  he  endeavoured  to  assume,  in  right  of  his  authority  and  influence,  an  air  of 
importance  and  equality,  which  a  glance  at  the  fearful  object  at  the  window,  and  at  the 
wild  scene  around  him,  rendered  it  very  diflicult  for  him  to  sustain,  notwithstanding  the 
exhortations  of  Peter,  who  whispered  in  his  ear,  with  some  perturbation,  "  Up  heart, 
master,  or  we  are  but  gone  men  ! " 

The  Syndic  maintained  his  dignity,  however,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  a  short  address, 
in  which  he  complimented  the  company,  upon  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  soldiers 
of  De  la  Marck  and  the  good  citizens  of  Liege. 

"  Ay,"  answered  De  la  Marck,  sarcastically,  "  we  have  brought  down  the  game  at 
last,  quoth  my  lady's  brach  to  the  wolf-hound.  But  ho !  Sir  Burgomaster,  you  come  like 
Mars,  with  Beauty  by  your  side.  Who  is  this  fair  one  ? — Unveil,  unveil — no  woman 
calls  her  beauty  her  own  to-night." 

"  It  is  my  daughter,  noble  leader,"  answered  Pavilion ;  "  and  I  am  to  pray  your 
forgiveness  for  her  wearing  her  veil.  She  has  a  vow  for  that  effect  to  the  Three 
Blessed  Kings." 

"  I  will  absolve  her  of  it  presently,"  said  De  la  Marck ;  "  for  here,  with  one  stroke  of 
a  cleaver,  will  I  consecrate  myself  Bishop  of  Liege ;  and  I  trust  one  living  bishop  is 
worth  three  dead  kings." 

There  was  a  shuddering  and  murmur  among  the  guests ;  for  the  community  of 
Liege,  and  even  some  of  the  rude  soldiers,  reverenced  the  Kings  of  Cologne,  as  they 
were  commonly  called,  though  they  respected  nothing  else. 

"  Nay,  I  mean  no  treason  against  their  defunct  majesties,"  said  De  la  Marck ;  "  only 
bishop  I  am  determined  to  be.  A  prince  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  having  power 
to  bind  and  loose,  will  best  suit  a  band  of  reprobates  such  as  you,  to  whom  no  one  else 
would  give  absolution. — But  come  hither,  noble  Burgomaster-:— sit  beside  me,  when  you 
shall  see  me  make  a  vacancy  for  my  own  preferment. — Bring  in  our  predecessor  in  the 
holy  seat." 

A  bustle  took  place  in  the  hall,  while  Pavilion,  excusing  himself  from  the  proffered 
seat  of  honour,  placed  himself  near  the  bottom  of  the  table,  his  followers  keeping  close 
behind  him,  not  unlike  a  flock  of  sheep  which,  when  a  stranger  dog  is  in  presence,  may 
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be  sometimes  seen  to  assemble  in  the  rear  of  an  old  belwether,  who  is,  from  office  and 
authority,  judged  by  them  to  have  rather  more  courage  than  themselves.  Near  the  spot 
sat  a  very  handsome  lad,  a  natural  son,  as  was  said,  of  the  ferocious  De  la  Marck,  and 
towards  whom  he  sometimes  shewed  affection,  and  even  tenderness.  The  mother  of  the 
boy,  a  beautiful  concubine,  had  penshed  by  a  blow  dealt  her  by  the  ferocious  leader  in  a 
fit  of  drunkenness  or  jealousy ;  and  her  fate  had  caused  her  tyrant  as  much  remorse  as  he 
was  capable  of  feeling.  His  attachment  to  the  surviving  orphan  might  be  partly  owing 
to  these  circumstances.  Quentin,  who  had  learned  this  point  of  the  leader's  character 
from  the  old  priest,  planted  himself  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  youth  in  question ; 
determined  to  make  him,  in  some  way  or  other,  either  a  hostage  or  a  protector,  should 
other  means  of  safety  fail  them. 

Wliile  all  stood  in  a  kind  of  suspense,  waiting  the  event  of  the  orders  which  the  tyrant 
had  issued,  one  of  Pavilion's  followers  whispered  Peter,  "  Did  not  our  master  call  that 
wench  his  daughter  ? — Why,  it  cannot  be  our  Trudchen.  This  strapping  lass  is  taller 
by  two  inches ;  and  there  is  a  black  lock  of  hair  peeps  forth  yonder  from  under  her 
veil.  By  Saint  Michael  of  the  Market-place,  you  might  as  well  call  a  black  bidlock's 
hide  a  white  heifer's !" 

"  Hush !  hush !"  said  Peter,  with  some  presence  of  mind — "  What  if  our  master  hath 
a  mind  to  steal  a  piece  of  doe-venison  out  of  the  Bishop's  park  here,  without  our  good 
dame's  knowledge  ?     And  is  it  for  thee  or  me  to  be  a  spy  on  him  ? " 

"  That  will  not  I,  brother,"  answered  the  other,  "  though  I  would  not  have  thought 
of  his  turning  deer-stealer  at  his  years.  Sapperment— what  a  shy  fairy  it  is  I  See  how 
she  crouches  down  on  yonder  seat,  behind  folk's  backs,  to  escape  the  gaze  of  the 
Marckers, — But  hold,  hold ;  what  are  they  about  to  do  with  the  poor  old  Bishop  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  was  dragged  into  the  hall  of  his 
own  palace  by  the  brutal  soldiery.  The  dishevelled  state  of  his  hair,  beard,  and  attire, 
bore  witness  to  the  ill  treatment  he  had  already  received ;  and  some  of  his  sacerdotal 
robes  hastily  flung  over  him,  appeared  to  have  been  put  on  in  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his 
quality  and  character.  By  good  fortune,  Quentin  was  compelled  to  think  it,  the  Countess 
Isabelle,  whose  feelings  at  seeing  her  protector  in  such  an  extremity  might  have 
betrayed  her  own  secret  and  compromised  her  safety,  was  so  situated  as  neither  to  hear 
nor  see  what  was  about  to  take  place ;  and  Durward  sedulously  interposed  his  own 
person  before  her,  so  as  to  keep  her  from  observing  alike,  and  from  observation. 

The  scene  which  followed  was  short  and  fearful.  When  the  unhappy  Prelate  was 
brought  before  the  footstool  of  the  savage  leader,  although  in  former  life  only  remarkable 
for  liis  easy  and  good-natured  temper,  he  shewed  in  this  extremity  a  sense  of  his  dignity 
and  noble  blood,  well  becoming  the  high  race  from  which  he  was  descended.  His  look 
was  composed  and  undismayed ;  his  gesture,  when  the  rude  hands  which  dragged  him 
forward  were  unloosed,  was  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  resigned,  somewhat  between  the 
bearing  of  a  feudal  noble  and  of  a  Christian  martyr ;  and  so  much  was  even  De  la  Marck 
himself  staggered  by  the  firm  demeanour  of  his  prisoner,  and  recollection  of  the  early 
benefits  he  had  received  from  him,  that  he  seemed  irresolute,  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  emptied  a  large  goblet  of  wine,  that,  resuming  his  haughty  insolence 
of  look  and  manner,  he  thus  addressed  his  unfortunate  captive: — "Louis  of  Bourbon," 
said  the  truculent  soldier,  drawing  hard  his  breath,  clenching  his  hands,  setting  his  teeth, 
and  using  the  other  mechanical  actions  to  rouse  up  and  sustain  his  native  ferocity 
of  temper — "  I  sought  your  friendship,  and  you  rejected  mine.  What  would  you  now 
give  that  it  had  been  otherwise  ? — Nikkei,  be  ready." 

The  butcher  rose,  seized  his  weapon,  and  stealing  round  behind  De  la  Marck's  chair, 
stood  with  it  uplifted  in  his  bare  and  sinewy  arms. 

"  Look  at  that  man,  Louis  of  Bourbon,"  said  De  la  Marck  again — "  'WTiat  terms  wilt 
thou  now  offer,  to  escape  this  dangerous  hour?" 

The  Bishop  cast  a  melancholy  but  unshaken  look  upon  the  grisly  satellite,  who  seemed 
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prepared  to  execute  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  and  then  he  said  with  firmness,  ^'  Hear  me, 
William  de  la  Marck ;  and  good  men  all,  if  there  be  any  here  who  deserve  that  name^ 
hear  the  only  terms  I  can  oflfer  to  this  ruffian. — William  de  la  Marck,  thou  hast  stirred 
up  to  sedition  an  imperial  city — hast  assaulted  and  taken  the  palace  of  a  Prince  of  the 
Holy  German  Empire — slain  his  people — plundered  his  goods — maltreated  his  person ; 
for  this  thou  art  liable  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire — hast  deserved  to  be  declared  outlawed 
and  fugitive,  landless  and  rightless.  Thou  hast  done  more  than  all  this.  More  than  mere 
human  laws  hast  thou  broken — more  than  mere  human  vengeance  hast  thou  deserved. 
Thou  hast  broken  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord— laid  violent  hands  upon  a  Father  of  the 
Church— defiled  the  house  of  God  with  blood  and  rapine,  like  a  sacrilegious  robber " 

"Hast  thou  yet  done?"  said  De  la  Marck,  fiercely  interrupting  him,  and  stamping 
with  his  foot. 

"  No,"  answered  the  Prelate,  "  for  I  have  not  yet  told  thee  the  terms  which  you 
demanded  to  hear  from  me." 

"  Go  on,"  said  De  la  Marck ;  "  and  let  the  terms  please  me  better  than  the  preface,  or 
wo  to  thy  gray  head  I "  And  flinging  himself  back  in  his  seat,  he  grinded  his  teeth  till 
the  foam  flew  from  his  lips,  as  from  the  tusks  of  the  savage  animal  whose  name  and 
spoils  he  wore. 

"  Such  are  thy  crimes,"  resumed  the  Bishop,  with  calm  determination ;  "  now  hear  the 
terms,  which,  as  a  merciful  Prince  and  a  Christian  Prelate,  setting  aside  all  personal 
offence,  forgiving  each  peculiar  injury,  I  condescend  to  offer.  Fling  down  thy  leading- 
staff — renounce  thy  command — unbind  thy  prisoners — restore  thy  spoil— distribute  what 
else  thou  hast  of  goods,  to  relieve  those  whom  thou  hast  made  orphans  and  widows — 
array  thyself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — take  a  palmer's  staff  in  thy  hand,  and  go  barefooted 
on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  we  will  ourselves  be  intercessors  for  thee  with  the  Imperial 
Chamber  at  Ratisbon  for  tliy  life,  with  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  for  thy  miserable  souL" 

While  Louis  of  Bourbon  proposed  these  terms,  in  a  tone  as  decided  as  if  he  still 
occupied  his  episcopal  throne,  and  as  if  the  usurper  kneeled  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  the 
tyrant  slowly  raised  himself  in  his  chair,  the  amazement  with  which  he  was  at  first 
filled  giving  way  gradually  to  rage,  until,  as  the  Bishop  ceased,  he  looked  to  Nikkei 
Blok,  and  raised  his  finger,  without  speaking  a  word.  The  ruffian  struck,  as  if  he  had 
been  doing  his  office  in  the  common  shambles,  and  the  murdered  Bishop  sunk,  without  a 
groan,  at  the  foot  of  his  own  episcopal  throne.*  The  Liegeois,  who  were  not  prepared 
for  so  horrible  a  catastrophe,  and  who  had  expected  to  hear  the  conference  end  in  some 
terms  of  accommodation,  started  up  unanimously,  with  cries  of  execration,  mingled  with 
shouts  of  vengeance. 

But  William  de  la  Marck,  raising  his  tremendous  voice  above  the  tumult,  and  shaking 
his  clenched  hand  and  extended  arm,  shouted  aloud,  "How  now,  ye  porkers  of  Liege! 
ye  wallowers  in  the  mud  of  the  Maes ! — do  ye  dare  to  mate  yourselves  with  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes  ? — Up,  ye  Boar's  brood ! "  (an  expression  by  which  he  himself,  and 
others,  often  designated  his  soldiers,)  "let  these  Flemish  hogs  see  your  tusks  !" 

*  In  assigning  the  present  date  to  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  history  has  been  violated.  It  is  true 
that  the  Bishop  was  made  prisoner  by  the  insurgents  of  that  city.  It  is  also  true  that  the  report  of  the  insurrection  came 
to  Charles  with  a  rumour  that  the  Bishop  was  slain,  which  excited  his  indignation  against  Louis,  who  was  then  in  his  power. 
But  these  things  happened  in  1468,  and  the  Bishop's  murder  did  not  take  place  till  1482.  In  the  months  of  August  and 
September  of  that  year,  William  de  la  Marck,  called  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  discontented 
citisens  of  Liege  against  their  Bishop,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  being  aided  with  considerable  sums  of  money  by  the  King  of 
France.  By  this  means,  and  the  assistance  of  many  murderers  and  banditti,  who  thronged  to  him  as  to  a  leader  befitting 
them,  De  la  Marck  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  whom  he  dressed  in  scarlet  as  a  uniform,  with  a  boar's  head  on  the  left  sleeve. 
With  this  little  army  he  approached  the  city  of  Liege.  Upon  this  the  citizens,  who  were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  came  to 
their  Bishop,  andi  oflTering  to  stand  by  him  to  the  death,  exhorted  him  to  march  out  against  these  robbers.  The  Bishop, 
therefore,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  troops  of  his  own,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Liege.  But  so  soon 
as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  the  citizens,  as  before  agreed,  fled  Arom  the  Bi!«hop's  banner,  and  he  was  left  with  his 
own  handful  of  adherents.  At  this  moment  De  la  Marck  charged  at  the  head  of  his  banditti  with  the  expected  success.  The 
Bishop  was  brought  before  the  profligate  Knight,  who  first  cut  him  over  the  face,  then  murdered  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
caused  his  body  to  be  exposed  naked  in  the  great  square  of  Liege  before  Saint  Lambert's  cathedral. 

Such  is  the  actual  narrative  of  a  tragedy  which  struck  with  horror  the  people  of  the  time.  The  murder  of  the  Bishop  hag 
been  fifteen  years  antedated  in  the  text,  for  reasons  which  the  reader  of  romances  will  easily  appreciate. 
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Every  one  of  his  followers  started  up  at  the  command,  and  mingled  as  they  were 
among  their  late  allies,  prepared  too  for  such  a  surprisal,  each  had,  in  an  instant,  his  next 
neighbour  by  the  collar,  while  his  right  hand  brandished  a  broad  dagger,  that  glimmered 
against  lamplight  and  moonshine.  Every  arm  was  uplifted,  but  no  one  struck ;  for  the 
victims  were  too  much  surprised  for  resistance,  and  it  was  probably  the  object  of  De  la 
Marck  only  to  impose  terror  on  his  civic  confederates. 

But  the  courage  of  Quentin  Durward,  prompt  and  alert  in  resolution  beyond  his  years, 
and  stimulated  at  the  moment  by  all  that  could  add  energy  to  his  natural  shrewdness  and 
resolution,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  scene.  Imitating  the  action  of  the  followers  of  De  la 
Marck,  he  sprung  on  Carl  Eberson,  the  son  of  their  leader,  and  mastering  him  with  ease, 
held  his  dirk  at  the  boy's  throat,  while  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  that  your  game  ?  then  here  I 
play  my  part." 

"Hold!  hold!"  exclaimed  De  la  Marck,  "it  is  a  jest — a  jest — Think  you  I  would 
injure  my  good  friends  and  allies  of  the  city  of  Liege  ! — Soldiers,  unloose  your  holds ;  sit 
down;  take  away  the  carrion,"  (giving  the  Bishop's  corpse  a  thrust  with  his  foot,) 
"  which  hath  caused  this  strife  among  friends,  and  let  us  drown  unkindness  in  a  fresh 
carouse." 

All  unloosened  their  holds,  and  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  stood  gazing  on  each 
other,  as  if  they  scarce  knew  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  Quentin  Durward  took 
advantage  of  the  moment. 

"  Hear  me,"  he  said,  "  William  de  la  Marck,  and  you,  burghers,  and  citizens  of  Liege ; 
— and  do  you,  young  sir,  stand  still,"  (for  the  boy  Carl  was  attempting  to  escape  from 
his  gripe,)  "  no  harm  shall  befall  you  unless  another  of  these  sharp  jests  shall  pass  round." 

"  Who  art  thou,  in  the  fiend's  name,"  said  the  astonished  De  la  Marck,  "  who  art  come 
to  hold  terms  and  take  hostages  from  us  in  our  own  lair — from  us,  who  exact  pledges 
from  others,  but  yield  them  to  no  one?" 

"  I  am  a  servant  of  King  Louis  of  France,"  said  Quentin  boldly ;  "  an  Archer  of  his 
Scottish  Guard,  as  my  language  and  dress  may  partly  tell  you.  I  am  here  to  behold 
and  to  report  your  proceedings ;  and  I  see  with  wonder,  that  they  are  those  of  heathens, 
rather  than  Christians — of  madmen,  rather  than  men  possessed  of  reason.  The  hosts  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy  will  be  instantly  in  motion  against  you  all;  and  if  you  wish 
assistance  from  France,  you  must  conduct  yourself  in  a  different  manner. — For  you,  men 
of  Liege,  I  advise  your  instant  return  to  your  own  city ;  and  if  there  is  any  obstruction 
offered  to  your  departure,  I  denounce  those  by  whom  it  is  so  offered,  foes  to  my  master, 
his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  of  France." 

"  France  and  Liege  !  France  and  Liege  ! "  cried  the  followers  of  Pavilion,  and  several 
other  citizens,  whose  courage  began  to  rise  at  the  bold  language  held  by  Quentin. 

"  France  and  Liege,  and  long  live  the  gallant  Archer !    We  will  live  and  die  with  him  ! " 

William  de  la  Marck's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  grasped  his  dagger  as  if  about  to  lanch 
it  at  the  heart  of  the  audacious  speaker ;  but  glancing  his  eye  around,  he  read  something 
in  the  looks  of  his  soldiers,  which  even  he  was  obliged  to  respect.  Many  of  them  were 
Frenchmen,  and  all  of  them  knew  the  private  support  which  William  had  received,  both 
in  men  and  in  money,  from  that  kingdom  ;  nay,  some  of  them  were  rather  startled  at  the 
violent  and  sacrilegious  action  which  had  been  just  committed.  The  name  of  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  a  person  likely  to  resent  to  the  utmost  the  deeds  of  that  night,  had  an 
alarming  sound,  and  the  extreme  impolicy  of  at  once  quarrelling  with  the  Liegeois  and 
provoking  the  Monarch  of  France,  made  an  appalling  impression  on  their  minds,  confused 
as  their  intellects  were.  De  la  Marck,  in  short,  saw  he  would  not  be  supported,  even 
by  his  own  band,  in  any  farther  act  of  immediate  violence,  and  relaxing  the  terrors  of 
his  brow  and  eye,  declared  that  "  he  had  not  the  least  design  against  his  good  friends  of 
Liege,  all  of  whom  were  at  liberty  to  depart  from  Schonwaldt  at  their  pleasure ;  although 
he  had  hoped  they  would  revel  one  night  with  him,  at  least,  in  honour  of  their  victory." 
He  added,  with  more  calmness  than  he  commonly  used,  that  "he  would  be  ready 
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to  enter  into  negotiation  concerning  the  partition  of  spoil,  and  the  arrangement  of  mea- 
sures for  their  mutual  defence,  either  the  next  day,  or  as  soon  after  as  thej  would. 
Meantime,  he  trusted  that  the  Scottish  gentleman  would  honour  his  feast  by  remaining 
all  night  at  Schonwaldt.** 

The  young  Scot  returned  his  thanks,  but  said,  his  motions  must  be  determined 
by  those  of  Pavilion,  to  whom  he  was  directed  particularly  to  attach  himself;  but  that, 
unquestionably,  he  would  attend  him  on  his  next  return  to  the  quarters  of  the  valiant 
William  de  la  Marck. 

"  K  you  depend  on  my  notions,"  said  Pavilion,  hastily  and  aloud,  "  you  are  likely  to 
quit  Schonwaldt  without  an  instant's  delay ; — and,  if  you  do  not  come  back  to  Schon- 
waldt,  save  in  my  company,  you  are  not  likely  to  see  it  again  in  a  hurry." 

This  last  part  of  the  sentence  the  honest  citizen  muttered  to  himself,  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  giving  audible  vent  to  feelings,  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  unable 
altogether  to  suppress. 

"  Keep  close  about  me,  my  brisk  Kurschner  lads,"  he  said  to  his  body-guard,  "  and 
we  will  get  as  fast  as  we  can  out  of  this  den  of  thieves." 

Most  of  the  better  classes  of  the  Liegeois  seemed  to  entertain  similar  opinions  with 
the  Syndic,  and  there  had  been  scarce  so  much  joy  amongst  them  at  the  obtaining 
possession  of  Schonwaldt,  as  now  seemed  to  arise  from  the  prospect  of  getting  safe  out 
of  it.  They  were  suffered  to  leave  the  castle  without  opposition  of  any  kind ;  and  glad 
was  Quentin  when  he  turned  his  back  on  those  formidable  walls. 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had  entered  that  dreadful  hall,  Quentin  ventured  to  ask 
the  young  Countess  how  she  did. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  answered,  in  feverish  haste,  "  excellently  well — do  not  stop  to  ask 
a  question ;  let  us  not  lose  an  instant  in  words — Let  us  fly — let  us  fly ! " 

She  endeavoured  to  mend  her  pace  as  she  spoke ;  but  with  so  little  success,  that  she 
must  have  fallen  from  exhaustion,  had  not  Durward  supported  her.  With  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother,  when  she  conveys  her  infant  out  of  danger,  the  young  Scot  raised  his 
precious  charge  in  his  arms ;  and  while  she  encircled  his  neck  with  one  arm,  lost  to  every 
other  thought  save  the  desire  of  escaping,  he  would  not  have  wished  one  of  the  risks  of 
the  night  unencountered,  since  such  had  been  the  conclusion. 

The  honest  Burgomaster  was,  in  his  turn,  supported  and  dragged  forward  by  his 
faithful  counsellor  Peter,  and  another  of  his  clerks ;  and  thus,  in  breathless  haste,  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  encountering  many  strolling  bands  of  citizens,  who  were 
eager  to  know  the  events  of  the  siege,  and  the  truth  of  certain  rumours  already  afloat, 
that  the  conquerors  had  quarrelled  among  themselves. 

Evading  their  curiosity  as  they  best  could,  the  exertions  of  Peter  and  some  of  his 
companions  at  length  procured  a  boat  for  the  use  of  the  company,  and  with  it  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  some  repose,  equally  welcome  to  Isabelle,  who  continued  to  lie  almost 
motionless  in  the  arms  of  her  deliverer,  and  to  the  worthy  Burgomaster,  who,  after 
delivering  a  broken  string  of  thanks  to  Durward,  whose  mind  was  at  the  time  too  much 
occupied  to  answer  him,  began  a  long  harangue,  which  he  addressed  to  Peter,  upon  his 
own  courage  and  benevolence,  and  the  dangers  to  which  these  virtues  had  exposed  him, 
on  this  and  other  occasions. 

"  Peter,  Peter,"  he  said,  resuming  the  complaint  of  the  preceding  evening,  "  if  I  had 
not  had  a  bold  heart,  I  would  never  have  stood  out  against  paying  the  burghers- 
twentieths,  when  every  other  living  soul  was  willing  to  pay  the  same. — Ay,  and  then  a 
less  stout  heart  had  not  seduced  me  into  that  other  battle  of  Saint  Tron,  where  a 
Hainault  man-at-arms  thrust  me  into  a  muddy  ditch  with  his  lance,  which  neither  heart 
or  hand  that  I  had  could  help  me  out  of,  till  the  battle  was  over. — Ay,  and  then,  Peter, 
this  very  night  my  courage  seduced  me,  moreover,  into  too  strait  a  corslet,  which  would 
have  been  the  death  of  me,  but  for  the  aid  of  this  gallant  young  gentleman,  whose  trade 
is  fighting,  whereof  I  wish  him  heartily  joy.     And  then  for  my  tenderness  of  heart. 
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• 

Peter,  it  has  made  a  poor  man  of  me — that  is,  it  would  have  made  a  poor  man  of  me,  if 
I  had  not  been  tolerably  well  to  pass  in  tliis  wicked  world ; — and  Heaven  knows  what 
trouble  it  is  likely  to  bring  on  me  yet,  with  ladies,  countesses,  and  keeping  of  secrets, 
which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  cost  me  half  my  fortune,  and  my  neck  into  the  bargain  I" 

Quentin  could  remain  no  longer  silent,  but  assured  him,  that  whatever  danger  or 
damage  he  should  incur  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  now  under  his  protection,  should 
be  thankfully  acknowledged,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  repaid. 

"  I  thank  you,  young  Master  Squire  Archer,  I  thank  you,"  answered  the  citizen  of 
Liege ;  "  but  who  was  it  told  you  that  I  desired  any  repayment  at  your  hand  for  doing 
the  duty  of  an  honest  man  ?  I  only  regretted  that  it  might  cost  me  so  and  so ;  and  I 
hope  I  may  have  leave  to  say  so  much  to  my  lieutenant,  without  either  grudging  my  loss 
or  my  peril." 

Quentin  accordingly  concluded  that  his  present  friend  was  one  of  the  numerous  class 
of  benefactors  to  others,  who  take  out  their  reward  in  grumbling,  without  meaning  more 
than,  by  shewing  their  grievances,  to  exalt  a  little  the  idea  of  the  valuable  service  by 
which  they  have  incurred  them,  and  therefore  prudently  remained  silent,  and  suffered 
the  Syndic  to  maunder  on  to  his  lieutenant  concerning  the  risk  and  the  loss  he  had 
encountered  by  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  his  disinterested  services  to  individuals, 
until  they  reached  his  own  habitation. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  citizen  felt  that  he  had  lost  a  little  consequence,  by 
suffering  the  young  stranger  to  take  the  lead  at  the  crisis  which  had  occurred  at  the 
castle-hall  of  Schonwaldt ;  and,  however  delighted  with  the  effect  of  Durward's  inter- 
ference at  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  him,  on  reflection,  that  he  had  sustained  a  diminution 
of  importance,  for  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  compensation,  by  exaggerating  the 
claims  which  he  had  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  in  general,  his  friends  in 
particular,  and  more  especially  still,  on  the  Countess  of  Croye,  and  her  youthful  protector. 

But  when  the  boat  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden,  and  he  had  got  himself 
assisted  on  shore  by  Peter,  it  seemed  as  if  the  touch  of  his  own  threshold  had  at  once 
dissipated  those  feelings  of  wounded  self-opinion  and  jealousy,  and  converted  the 
discontented  and  obscured  demagogue  into  the  honest,  kind,  hospitable,  and  friendly 
host.  He  called  loudly  for  Trudchen,  who  presently  appeared;  for  fear  and  anxiety 
would  permit  few  within  the  walls  of  Liege  to  sleep  during  that  eventful  night.  She 
was  charged  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  care  of  the  beautiful  and  half-fainting 
stranger;  and,  admiring  her  personal  charms,  while  she  pitied  her  distress,  Grertrude 
discharged  the  hospitable  duty  with  the  zeal  and  affection  of  a  sister. 

Late  as  it  now  was,  and  fatigued  as  the  Syndic  appeared,  Quentin,  on  his  side,  had 
difficulty  to  escape  a  flask  of  choice  and  costly  wine,  as  old  as  the  battle  of  Azincour ; 
and  must  have  submitted  to  take  his  share,  however  unwilling,  but  for  the  appearance  of 
the  mother  of  the  family,  whom  Pavilion's  loud  summons  for  the  keys  of  the  cellar 
brought  forth  from  her  bed-room.  She  was  a  jolly  little  round-about  woman,  who  had 
been  pretty  in  her  time,  but  whose  principal  characteristics  for  several  years  had  been  a 
red  and  sharp  nose,  a  shrill  voice,  and  a  determination  that  the  Syndic,  in  consideration  of 
the  authority  which  he  exercised  when  abroad,  should  remain  under  the  rule  of  due 
discipline  at  home. 

So  soon  as  she  understood  the  nature  of  the  debate  between  her  husband  and  his 
guest,  she  declared  roundly,  that  the  former,  instead  of  having  occasion  for  more  wine, 
had  got  too  much  already;  and,  far  from  using,  in  furtherance  of  his  request,  any  of  the 
huge  bunch  of  keys  which  hung  by  a  silver  chain  at  her  waist,  she  turned  her  back  on 
him  without  ceremony,  and  ushered  Quentin  to  the  neat  and  pleasant  apartment  in 
which  he  was  to  spend  the  night,  amid  such  appliances  to  rest  and  comfort  as  probably 
he  had  till  that  moment  been  entirely  a  stranger  to ;  so  much  did  the  wealthy  Flemings 
excel,  not  merely  the  poor  and  rude  Scots,  but  the  French  themselves,  in  all  the  con- 
veniences of  domestic  life. 
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N  spite  of  a  mixture  of  joj 
and  fear,  doubt,  anxiet]', 
and  other  agitating  pas* 
eiouB,  the  exhausting  fa- 
tigues of  the  preceding  day  were 
powerful  enough  to  throw  the  young 
Scot  into  a  deep  and  profound  repose, 
which  lasted  until  late  on  the  day 
following ;    when   his    worthy   host 
entered  the  apartment,  with  looks  of 
care  on  his  brow. 

He  seated  himself  by  his  guest's  bedside,  and  began  a  long  and  complicated  discourse 
upon  the  domestic  duties  of  a  married  life,  and  especially  upon  the  awful  power  and 
right  supremacy  which  it  became  married  men  to  sustain  in  all  differences  of  opinion 
with  their  wives.  Quentin  listened  with  some  anxiety.  He  knew  that  husbands,  like 
other  helligerent  powers,  were  sometimes  disposed  to  sing  Te  Deiim,  rather  to  conceal  a 
defeat  than  to  celebrate  a  victory;  and  he  hastened  to  probe  the  matter  more  closely, 
"  by  hoping  their  arrival  bad  been  attended  with  no  inconvenience  to  the  good  lady  of 
the  household." 

"Inconvenience! — no,"  answered  the  Burgomaster — "No  woman  can  be  less  taken 
unawares  than  Mother  Mabel— always  happy  to  see  her  friends — always  a  clean  lodging 
and  a  handsome  meal  ready  for  them,  with  God's  blessing  on  bed  and  board — No 
woman  on  earth  so  hospitable — only  'tis  pity  her  temper  is  something  particular." 

"Our  residence  Jiere  is  disagreeahle  to  her,  in  short?"  said  the  Scot,  starting  out  of 
bed,  and  beginning  to  dress  himself  hastily.  "  Were  I  but  sure  the  Lady  Isabelle  were 
fit  for  travel  after  the  horrors  of  the  last  night,  we  would  not  increase  tlie  offence  by 
remaining  here  an  instant  longer." 

"Nay,"  said  Pavilion,  "that  is  just  what  the  young  lady  herself  said  to  Mother 
Mabel;  and  truly  I  wish  you  saw  the  colour  that  came  to  faer  face  when  she  said  it — a 
milkmaid  that  haa  skated  five  miles  to  market  against  the  frost-wind  is  a  lily  compared 
to  it — I  do  not  wonder  Mother  Alabel  may  be  a  little  jealous,  poor  dear  soul." 

"Has  the  Lady  Isabelle  then  left  her  apartment?"  said  the  youth,  continuing  his 
toilette  operations  with  more  despatch  than  before. 

"Yes,"  replied  Pavilion ;  "and  she  expects  your  approach  with  much  impatience,  to 
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determine  which  way  you  shall  go— since  you  are  both  determined  on  going. — ^But  I 
trust  you  will  tarry  breakfast?" 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  sooner?"  said  Durward,  impatiently. 

"  Softy — softly,"  said  the  Syndic ;  "  I  have  told  you  too  soon,  I  think,  if  it  puts  you 
into  such  a  hasty  fluster.  Now  I  have  some  more  matter  for  your  ear,  if  I  saw  you  had 
some  patience  to  listen  to  me." 

"  Speak  it,  worthy  sir,  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  you  can — I  listen  devoutly." 

"  Well  then,"  resumed  the  Burgomaster,  "  I  have  but  one  word  to  say,  and  that  is, 
that  Trudchen,  who  is  as  sorry  to  part  with  yonder  pretty  lady  as  if  she  had  been  some 
sister  of  hers,  wants  you  to  take  some  other  disguise ;  for  there  is  word  in  the  town  that 
the  Ladies  of  Croye  travel  the  country  in  pilgrim's  dresses,  attended  by  a  French  life- 
guardsman  of  the  Scottish  Archers;  and  it  is  said  one  of  them  was  brought  into 
Schonwaldt  last  night  by  a  Bohemian  after  we  had  left  it ;  and  it  was  said  still  farther, 
that  this  same  Bohemian  had  assured  William  de  la  Marck  that  you  were  charged  with 
no  message  either  to  him  or  to  the  good  people  of  Liege,  and  that  you  had  stolen  away 
the  young  Countess,  and  travelled  with  her  as  her  paramour.  And  all  this  news  hath 
come  from  Schonwaldt  this  morning ;  and  it  has  been  told  to  us  and  the  other  coun^ 
cillors,  who  know  not  well  what  to  advise ;  for  though  our  own  opinion  is  that  William 
de  la  Marck  has  been  a  thought  too  rough  both  with  the  Bishop  and  with  ourselves,  yet 
there  is  a  great  belief  that  he  is  a  good-natured  soul  at  bottom — that  is,  wh^n  he  is 
sober — and  that  he  is  the  only  leader  in  the  world  to  command  us  against  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ; — and,  in  truth,  as  matters  stand,  it  is  partly  my  own  mind  that  we  must 
keep  fair  with  him,  for  we  have  gone  too  far  to  draw  back." 

"  Your  daughter  advises  well,"  said  Quentin  Durward,  abstaining  from  reproaches  or 
exhortations,  which  he  saw  would  be  alike  unavailing  to  sway  a  resolution,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  worthy  magistrate  in  compliance  at  once  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
party  and  the  inclination  of  his  wife — "  Your  daughter  counsels  well — ^We  must  part  in 
disguise,  and  that  instantly.  We  may,  I  trust,  rely  upon  you  for  the  necessary  secrecy, 
and  for  the  means  of  escape?" 

"With  all  my  heart — with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  honest  citizen,  who,  not  much 
satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  his  own  conduct,  was  eager  to  find  some  mode  of  atonement. 
"  I  cannot  but  remember  that  I  owed  you  my  life  last  night,  both  for  unclasping  that 
accursed  steel  doublet,  and  helping  me  through  the  other  scrape,  which  was  worse ;  for 
yonder  Boar  and  his  brood  look  more  like  devils  than  men.  So  I  will  be  true  to  you  as 
blade  to  haft,  as  our  cutlers  say,  who  are  the  best  in  the  whole  world.  Nay,  now  you 
are  ready,  come  this  way — ^you  shall  see  how  far  I  can  trust  you." 

The  Syndic  led  him  from  the  chamber  in  which  he  had  slept  to  his  own  counting- 
room,  in  which  he  transacted  his  affairs  of  business ;  and  after  bolting  the  door,  and 
casting  a  piercing  and  careful  eye  around  him,  he  opened  a  concealed  and  vaulted  closet 
behind  the  tapestry,  in  which  stood  more  than  one  iron  chest.  He  proceeded  to  open 
one  which  was  full  of  guilders,  and  placed  it  at  Quentin's  discretion,  to  take  whatever 
sum  he  might  think  necessary  for  his  companion's  expenses  and  his  own. 

As  the  money  with  which  Quentin  was  furnished  on  leaving  Plessis  was  now  nearly 
expended,  he  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  sum  of  two  hundred  guilders ;  and  by  doing  so 
took  a  great  weight  from  the  mind  of  Pavilion,  who  considered  the  desperate  transaction 
in  which  he  thus  voluntarily  became  the  creditor,  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of 
hospitality  which  various  considerations  in  a  great  measure  compelled  him  to  commit. 

Having  carefully  locked  his  treasure-chamber,  the  wealthy  Fleming  next  conveyed 
his  guest  to  the  parlour,  where,  in  full  possession  of  her  activity  of  mind  and  body, 
though  pale  from  the  scenes  of  the  preceding  night,  he  found  the  Countess  attired  in 
the  fashion  of  a  Flemish  maiden  of  the  middling  class.  No  other  was  present  excepting 
Trudchen,   who  was  sedulously  employed  in  completing  the  Countess's  dress,   and 
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instructing  her  how  to  bear  herself.  She  extended  her  hand  to  him,  which,  when  he 
had  reverently  kissed,  she  said  to  him,  "  Seignior  Quentin,  we  must  leave  our  friends 
here  unless  I  would  bring  on  them  a  part  of  the  misery  which  has  pursued  me  ever  since 
my  father's  death.  You  must  change  your  dress  and  go  with  me,  unless  you  also  are 
tired  of  befriending  a  being  so  unfortunate." 

"I!— I  tired  of  being  your  attendant ! —To  the  end  of  the  earth  will  I  guard  you  ! 
But  you — you  yourself — are  you  equal  to  the  task  you  undertake  ? — Can  you,  after  the 
terrors  of  last  night ^" 

"  Do  not  recall  them  to  my  memory,"  answered  the  Countess ;  "  I  remember  but  the 
confusion  of  a  horrid  dream. — Has  the  excellent  Bishop  escaped?" 

"I  trust  he  is  in  freedom,"  said  Quentin,  making  a  sign  to  Pavilion,  who  seemed 
about  to  enter  on  the  dreadful  narrative,  to  be  silent 

"  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  rejoin  him  ? — Hath  he  gathered  any  power  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"  His  only  hopes  are  in  Heaven,"  said  the  Scot ;  **  but  wherever  you  wish  to  go, 
I  stand  by  your  side,  a  determined  guide  and  guard." 

"  We  will  consider,"  said  Isabelle ;  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  added,  "  A  convent 
would  be  my  choice,  but  that  I  fear  it  would  prove  a  weak  defence  against  those  who 
pursue  me." 

"  Hem  I  hem !"  said  the  Syndic ;  "  I  could  not  well  recommend  a  convent  within  the 
district  of  Liege;  because  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  though  in  the  main  a  brave  leader, 
a  trusty  confederate,  and  a  well-wisher  to  our  city,  has,  nevertheless,  rough  himiours, 
and  payeth,  on  the  whole,  little  regard  to  cloisters,  convents,  nunneries,  and  the  like. 
Men  say  that  there  are  a  score  of  nuns — that  is,  such  as  were  nuns — who  march  always 
with  his  company." 

**  Get  yourself  in  readiness  hastily.  Seignior  Durward,"  said  Isabelle,  interrupting 
this  detail,  "  since  to  your  faith  I  must  needs  commit  myself." 

No  sooner  had  the  Syndic  and  Quentin  left  the  room,  than  Isabelle  began  to  ask  of 
Grertrude  various  questions  concerning  the  roads,  and  so  forth,  with  such  clearness  of 
spirit  and  pertinence,  that  the  latter  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "Lady,  I  wonder  at 
you ! — I  have  heard  of  masculine  firmness,  but  yours  appears  to  me  more  than  belongs 
to  humanity." 

"  Necessity,"  answered  the  Countess — "  necessity,  my  friend,  is  the  mother  of  courage, 
as  of  invention.  No  long  time  since,  I  might  have  fainted  when  I  saw  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  from  a  trifling  cut — I  have  since  seen  life-blood  flow  around  me,  I  may  say,  in 
waves,  yet  I  have  retained  my  senses  and  my  self-possession. — Do  not  think  it  was  an 
easy  task,"  she  added,  laying  on  Grcrtrude's  arm  a  trembling  hand,  although  she  still 
spoke  with  a  firm  voice ;  "  the  little  world  within  me  is  like  a  garrison  besieged  by 
a  thousand  foes,  whom  nothing  but  the  most  determined  resolution  can  keep  from 
storming  it  on  every  hand,  and  at  every  moment.  Were  my  situation  one  whit  less 
perilous  than  it  is — were  I  not  sensible  that  my  only  chance  to  escape  a  fate  more 
horrible  than  death,  is  to  retain  my  recollection  and  self-possession — Grertrude,  I  would 
at  this  moment  throw  myself  into  your  arms,  and  relieve  my  bursting  bosom  by  such 
a  transport  of  tears  and  agony  of  terror,  as  never  rushed  from  a  breaking  heart !" 

"  Do  not  do  so,  lady ! "  said  the  sjnnpathizing  Fleming ;  "  take  courage,  tell  your 
beads,  throw  yourself  on  the  care  of  Heaven;  and  surely,  if  ever  Heaven  sent  a 
deliverer  to  one  ready  to  perish,  that  bold  and  adventurous  young  gentleman  must  be 
designed  for  yours.  There  is  one,  too,"  she  added,  blushing  deeply,  "  in  whom  I  have 
some  interest.  Say  nothing  to  my  father;  but  I  have  ordered  my  bachelor,  Hans 
Glover,  to  wait  for  you  at  the  eastern  gate,  and  never  to  see  my  face  more,  unless  he 
brings  word  that  he  has  guided  you  safe  from  the  territory." 

To  kiss  her  tenderly  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  young  Countess  could  express 
her  thanks  to  the  frank  and  kind-hearted  city-maiden,  who  returned  the  embrace 
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affectionately,  and  added,  with  a  smile,  "Nay,  if  two  maidens  and  their  devoted 
bachelors  cannot  succeed  in  a  disguise  and  an  escape,  the  world  is  changed  from  what 
I  am  told  it  wont  to  be." 

A  part  of  this  speech  again  called  the  colour  into  the  Countess's  pale  cheeks,  which 
was  not  lessened  by  Quentin's  sudden  appearance.  lie  entered  completely  attired  as 
a  Flemish  boor  of  the  better  class,  in  the  holy  day  suit  of  Peter,  who  expressed  his 
interest  in  the  young  Scot  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  parted  with  it  for  his  use ; 
and  swore,  at  the  same  time,  that,  were  he  to  be  curried  and  tugged  worse  than  ever 
was  bullock's  hide,  they  should  make  nothing  out  of  him,  to  the  betraying  of  the  young 
folks.  Two  stout  horses  had  been  provided  by  the  activity  of  Mother  Mabel,  who 
really  desired  the  Countess  and  her  attendant  no  harm,  so  that  she  could  make  her  own 
house  and  family  clear  of  the  dangers  which  might  attend  upon  harbouring  them.  She 
beheld  them  mount  and  go  off  with  great  satisfaction,  after  telling  them  that  they  would 
find  their  way  to  the  east  gate  by  keeping  their  eye  on  Peter,  who  was  to  walk  in  that 
direction  as  their  guide,  but  without  holding  any  visible  communication  with  them. 
The  instant  her  guests  had  departed,  Mother  Mabel  took  the  opportunity  to  read  a  long 
practical  lecture  to  Trudchen  upon  the  folly  of  reading  romances,  whereby  the  flaunting 
ladies  of  the  Court  were  grown  so  bold  and  venturous,  that,  instead  of  applying  to  learn 
some  honest  housewifery,  they  must  ride,  forsooth,  a  damsel-erranting  through  the 
country,  with  no  better  attendant  than  some  idle  squire,  debauched  page,  or  rake-helly 
archer  from  foreign  parts,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  health,  the  impoverishing  of  their 
substance,  and  the  irreparable  prejudice  of  their  reputation. 

All  this  Gertrude  heard  in  silence,  and  without  reply ;  but,  considering  her  character, 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  she  derived  from  it  the  practical  inference  which  it  was 
her  mother's  purpose  to  enforce. 

Meantime,  the  travellers  had  gained  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  traversing  crowds  of 
people,  who  were  fortunately  too  much  busied  in  the  political  events  and  rumours  of  the 
hour,  to  give  any  attention  to  a  couple  who  had  so  little  to  render  their  appearance 
remarkable.  They  passed  the  guards  in  virtue  of  a  permission  obtained  for  them  by 
Pavilion,  but  in  the  name  of  his  colleague  Rouslaer,  and  they  took  leave  of  Peter 
Geislaer  with  a  friendly  though  brief  exchange  of  good  wishes  on  either  side.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  they  were  joined  by  a  stout  young  man,  riding  a  good  gray  horse, 
who  presently  made  himself  known  as  Hans  Glover,  the  bachelor  of  Trudchen  Pavilion. 
He  was  a  young  fellow  with  a  good  Flemish  countenance — not,  indeed,  of  the  most 
intellectual  cast,  but  arguing  more  hilarity  and  good-humour  than  wit,  and,  as  the 
Countess  could  not  help  thinking,  scarce  worthy  to  be  bachelor  to  the  generous  Trudchen. 
He  seemed,  however,  fully  desirous  to  second  the  views  which  she  had  formed  in  their 
favour ;  for,  saluting  them  respectfully,  he  asked  of  the  Countess  in  Flemish,  on  which 
road  she  desired  to  be  conducted  ? 

"  Guide  me,"  said  she,  "  towards  the  nearest  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Brabant." 

"  You  have  then  settled  the  end  and  object  of  your  journey  ?"  said  Quentin,  approach- 
ing his  horse  to  that  of  Isabelle,  and  speaking  French,  which  their  guide  did  not 
.  understand. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  young  lady ;  "  for,  situated  as  I  now  am,  it  must  be  of  no  small 
detriment  to  me  if  I  were  to  prolong  a  journey  in  my  present  circumstances,  even  though 
the  termination  should  be  a  rigorous  prison." 

"  A  prison  ?"  said  Quentin. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  a  prison ;  but  I  will  take  car6  that  you  shall  not  share  it." 

"  Do  not  talk— do  not  think  of  me,"  said  Quentin.  "  Saw  I  you  but  safe,  my  own 
concerns  are  little  worth  minding." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  loud,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle ;  "  you  will  surprise  our  guide — ^you 
see  he  has  already  rode  on  before  us ;" — for,  in  truth,  the  good-natured  Fleming,  doing 
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as  he  desired  to  be  done  by,  had  removed  from  them  the  restraint  of  a  third  person, 
upon  Quentin's  first  motion  towards  the  lady. — ^  Yes,"  she  continued,  when  she  noticed 
they  were  free  from  observation,  "  to  you,  my  friend,  my  protector — ^why  should  I  be 
ashamed  to  call  you  what  Heaven  has  made  you  to  me  ? — to  you  it  is  my  duty  to  say, 
that  my  resolution  is  taken  to  return  to  my  native  country,  and  to  throw  myself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  mistaken,  though  well-meant  advice,  which 
induced  me  ever  to  withdraw  from  his  protection,  and  place  myself  under  that  of  the 
crafty  and  false  Louis  of  France." 

"  And  you  resolve  to  become  the  bride,  then,  of  the  Count  of  Campo-basso^  the 
unworthy  favourite  of  Charles?" 

Thus  spoke  Quentin,  with  a  voice  in  which  internal  agony  struggled  with  his  desire 
to  assume  an  indifferent  tone,  like  that  of  the  poor  condemned  criminal,  when,  affecting 
a  firmness  which  he  is  far  from  feeling,  he  asks  if  the  death-warrant  be  arrived. 

"  No,  Durward,  no,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  sitting  up  erect  in  her  saddle,  "  to  that 
hated  condition  all  Burgundy's  power  shall  not  sink  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Croye. 
Burgundy  may  seize  on  my  lands  and  fie&,  he  may  imprison  my  person  in  a  convent ; 
bat  that  is  the  worst  I  have  to  expect ;  and  worse  than  that  I  will  endure  ere  I  give  my 
hand  to  Campo*basso." 

**  The  worst ! "  said  Quentin ;  ^'  and  what  worse  can  there  be  than  plunder  and 
imprisonment  ? — Oh,  think,  while  you  have  Grod's  free  air  around  you,  and  one  by  your 
side  who  will  hazard  life  to  conduct  you  to  England,  to  Grermany,  even  to  Scotland,  in 
all  of  which  you  shall  find  generous  protectors — Oh,  while  this  is  the  case,  do  not  resolve 
so  rashly  to  abandon  the  means  of  liberty,  the  best  gift  that  Heaven  gives ! — Oh,  well 
sung  a  poet  of  my  own  land — 

'  Ab,  freedom  is  a  noble  thing — 
Freedom  maket  man  to  have  liking — 
Freedom  the  sett  to  pleasure  gives — 
He  lives  at  ease  who  freely  lives. 
Grief,  sickness,  poortith,  want,  are  all 
Summ'd  up  within  the  name  of  thrall.'  '* 

She  listened  with  a  melancholy  smUe  to  her  guide's  tirade  in  praise  of  liberty ;  and 
then  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Freedom  is  for  man  alone — woman  must  ever 
seek  a  protector,  since  nature  made  her  incapable  to  defend  herself.  And  where  am 
I  to  find  one  ? — Li  that  voluptuary  Edward  of  England — in  the  inebriated  Wenceslaus 
of  Grermany — in  Scotland  ? — Ah,  Durward,  were  I  your  sister,  and  could  you  promise 
me  shelter  in  some  of  those  mountain-glens  which  you  love  to  describe,  where,  for 
charity,  or  for  the  few  jewels  I  have  preserved,  I  might  lead  an  unharassed  life,  and 
forget  the  lot  I  was  born  to— Could  you  promise  me  the  protection  of  some  honoured 
matron  of  the  land — of  some  baron  whose  heart  was  as  true  as  his  sword — that  were 
indeed  a  prospect,  for  which  it  were  worth  the  risk  of  farther  censure  to  wander  farther 

and  wider  1 " 

There  was  a  faltering  tenderness  of  voice  with  which  the  Countess  Isabelle  made  this 
admission,  that  at  once  filled  Quentin  with  a  sensation  of  joy,  and  cut  him  to  the  very 
heart.  He  hesitated  a  moment  ere  he  made  an  answer,  hastily  reviewing  in  his  mind 
the  possibility  there  might  be  that  he  could  procure  her  shelter  in  Scotland ;  but  the 
melancholy  truth  rushed  on  him,  that  it  would  be  alike  base  and  cruel  to  point  out  to 
her  a  course,  which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  power  or  means  to  render  safe.  "Lady," 
he  said  at  last,  "  I  should  act  foully  against  my  honour  and  oath  of  chivalry,  did  I  suffer 
you  to  ground  any  plan  upon  the  thoughts  that  I  have  the  power  in  Scotland  to  afford 
you  other  protection,  than  that  of  the  poor  arm  which  is  now  by  your  side.  I  scarce 
know  that  my  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  an  individual  who  now  lives  in  my  native 
land.  The  Knight  of  Innerquharity  stormed  our  Castle  at  midnight,  and  cut  off  all  that 
belonged  to  my  name.     Were  I  again  in  Scotland,  our  feudal  enemies  are  numerous  and 
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powerful,  I  single  and  weak ;  and  even  had  the  King  a  desire  to  do  me  justice,  he  dared 
not,  for  the  sake  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  a  poor  indiyidual,  provoke  a  chief  who 
rides  with  five  hundred  horse." 

"  Alas !"  said  the  Countess,  "  there  is  then  no  corner  of  the  world  safe  from  oppression, 
since  it  rages  as  unrestrained  amongst  those  wild  hills  which  afford  so  few  objects  to 
covet,  as  in  our  rich  and  abundant  Lowlands  ! " 

"  It  is  a  sad  truth,  and  I  dare  not  deny  it,"  said  the  Scot,  "  that  for  little  more  than 
the  pleasure  of  revenge,  and  the  lust  of  bloodshed,  our  hostile  clans  do  the  work  of 
executioners  on  each  other ;  and  Ogilvies  and  the  like  act  the  same  scenes  in  Scotland, 
as  De  la  Marck  and  his  robbers  do  in  tliis  country." 

"  No  more  of  Scotland,  then,"  said  Isabelle,  with  a  tone  of  indifference,  either  real  or 
affected — "  no  more  of  Scotland, — which  indeed  I  mentioned  but  in  jest,  to  see  if  you 
really  dared  to  recommend  to  me,  as  a  place  of  rest,  the  most  distracted  kingdom  in 
Europe.  It  was  but  a  trial  of  your  sincerity,  which  I  rejoice  to  see  may  be  relied  on, 
even  when  your  partialities  are  most  strongly  excited.  So,  once  more,  I  will  think  of 
no  other  protection  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  first  honourable  baron  holding  of  Duke 
Charles,  to  whom  I  am  determined  to  render  myself." 

"  And  why  not  rather  betake  yourself  to  your  own  estates,  and  to  your  own  strong 
castle,  as  you  designed  when  at  Tours  ?"  said  Quentin.  "  Why  not  call  around  you  the 
vassals  of  your  father,  and  make  treaty  with  Burgundy,  rather  than  surrender  yourself 
to  him  ?  Surely  there  must  be  many  a  bold  heart  that  would  fight  in  your  cause ;  and 
I  know  at  least  of  one,  who  would  willingly  lay  down  his  life  to  give  example." 

**  Alas ! "  said  the  Countess,  "  that  scheme,  the  suggestion  of  the  crafty  Louis,  and, 
like  all  which  he  ever  suggested,  designed  more  for  his  advantage  than  for  mine,  has 
become  impracticable,  since  it  was  betrayed  to  Burgundy  by  the  double  traitor  Zamet 
Hayraddin.  My  kinsman  was  then  imprisoned,  and  my  houses  garrisoned.  Any  attempt 
of  mine  would  but  expose  my  dependents  to  the  vengeance  of  Duke  Charles ;  and  why 
should  I  occasion  more  bloodshed  than  has  already  taken  place  on  so  worthless  an  account? 
No,  I  will  submit  myself  to  my  Sovereign  as  a  dutiful  vassal,  in  all  which  shall  leave 
my  personal  freedom  of  choice  uninfringed ;  the  rather  that  I  trust  my  kinswoman,  the 
Countess  Hameline,  who  first  counselled,  and  indeed  urged  my  flight,  has  already  taken 
this  wise  and  honourable  step." 

"  Your  kinswoman  !"  repeated  Quentin,  awakened  to  recollections  to  which  the  young 
Countess  was  a  stranger,  and  which  the  rapid  succession  of  perilous  and  stirring  events, 
had,  as  matters  of  nearer  concern,  in  fact  banished  from  his  memory. 

"Ay — my  aunt — the  Countess  Hameline  of  Croye — know  you  aught  of  her?"  said 
the  Countess  Isabelle ;  "  I  trust  she  is  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Burgundian 
banner.     You  are  silent.     Know  you  aught  of  her?" 

The  last  question,  urged  in  a  tone  of  the  most  anxious  inquiry,  obliged  Quentin  to 
give  some  account  of  what  he  knew  of  the  Countess's  fate.  He  mentioned,  that  he  had 
been  summoned  to  attend  her  in  a  flight  from  Liege,  which  he  had  no  doubt  the  Lady 
Isabelle  would  be  partaker  in — he  mentioned  the  discovery  that  had  been  made  after 
they  had  gained  the  forest — and  finally,  he  told  his  own  return  to  the  castle,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  it.  But  he  said  nothing  of  the  views  with  which  it 
was  plain  the  Lady  Hameline  had  left  the  Castle  of  Schonwaldt,  and  as  little  about  the 
floating  report  of  her  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck.  Delicacy 
prevented  his  even  hinting  at  the  one,  and  regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  companion,  at 
a  moment  when  strength  and  exertion  were  most  demanded  of  her,  prevented  him  from 
alluding  to  the  latter,  which  had,  besides,  only  reached  him  as  a  mere  rumour. 

This  tale,  though  abridged  of  those  important  particulars,  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  Countess  Isabelle,  who,  after  riding  some  time  in  silence,  said  at  last,  with  a  tone 
of  cold  displeasure,  "  And  so  you  abandoned  my  unfortunate  relative  in  a  wild  forest,  at 
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the  mercy  of  a  vile  Bohemian  and  a  traitorous  waiting-woman  ? — Poor  kinswoman,  thou 
wert  wont  to  praise  this  youth's  good  faith  ! " 

'^  Had  I  not  done  so,  madam, **  said  Quentin,  not  unreasonably  offended  at  the  turn 
thus  given  to  his  gallantry,  '^  what  had  been  the  fate  of  one  to  whose  service  I  was  far 
more  devotedly  bound  ?  Had  I  not  left  the  Countess  Hamelinc  of  Croye  to  the  charge 
of  those  whom  she  had  herself  selected  as  counsellors  and  advisers,  the  Countess  Isabelle 
had  been  ere  now  the  bride  of  William  de  la  Marck,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  in  her  usual  manner ;  "  and  I,  who  have 
the  advantage  of  your  unhesitating  devotion,  have  done  you  foul  and  ungrateful  wrong. 
But  oh,  my  unhappy  kinswoman  I  and  the  wret(jh  Marthon,  who  enjoyed  so  much  of 
her  confidence,  and  deserved  it  so  little — it  was  she  that  introduced  to  my  kinswoman 
the  wretched '  Zamet  and  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  who,  by  their  pretended  knowledge  in 
soothsaying  and  astrology,  obtained  a  great  ascendency  over  her  mind ;  it  was  she  who, 
strengthening  their  predictions,  encouraged  her  in — I  know  not  what  to  call  them — 
delusions  concerning  matches  and  lovere,  which  my  kinswoman's  age  rendered  ungraceful 
and  improbable.  I  doubt  not  that,  from  the  beginning,  we  had  been  surrounded  by  these 
snares  by  Louis  of  France,  in  order  to  determine  us  to  to  take  refuge  at  liis  Court,  or 
rather  to  put  ourselves  into  his  power ;  after  which  rash  act  on  our  part,  how  unkingly, 
unknightly,  ignobly,  ungentleman-like,  he  hath  conducted  himself  towards  us,  you, 
Quentin  Durward,  can  bear  witness.  But,  alas  !  my  kinswoman — what  think  you  will 
be  her  fate?" 

Endeavouring  to  inspire  hopes  which  he  scarce  felt,  Durward  answered,  that  the 
avarice  of  these  people  was  stronger  than  any  other  passion ;  that  Marthon,  even  when 
he  left  them,  seemed  to  act  rather  as  the  Lady  Hameline's  protectress ;  and  in  fine,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  any  object  these  wretches  could  accomplish  by  the  ill  usage 
or  murder  of  the  Countess,  whereas  they  might  be  gainers  by  treating  her  well,  and 
putting  her  to  ransom. 

To  lead  the  Countess  Isabelle's  thoughts  from  this  melancholy  subject,  Quentin 
frankly  told  her  the  treachery  of  the  Maugrabin,  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  night- 
quarter  near  Namur,  and  which  appeared  the  result  of  an  agreement  betwixt  the  King 
and  William  de  la  Marck.  Isabelle  shuddered  with  horror,  and  then  recovering  herself 
said,  "  I  am  ashamed,  and  I  have  sinned  in  permitting  myself  so  far  to  doubt  of  the 
saints'  protection,  as  for  an  instant  to  have  deemed  possible  the  accomplishment  of  a 
scheme  so  utterly  cruel,  base,  and  dishonourable,  while  there  are  pitying  eyes  in  heaven 
to  look  down  on  human  miseries.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  with  fear  or  abhor- 
rence, but  to  be  rqected  as  such  a  piece  of  incredible  treachery  and  villainy,  as  it  were 
atheism  to  believe  could  ever  be  successful.  But  I  now  see  plainly  why  that  hypocritical 
Marthon  often  seemed  to  foster  every  seed  of  petty  jealousy  or  discontent  betwixt  my 
poor  kinswoman  and  myself,  whilst  she  always  mixed  with  flattery,  addressed  to  the 
individual  who  was  present,  whatever  could  prejudice  her  against  her  absent  kinswoman. 
Yet  never  did  I  dream  she  could  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  caused  my  once 
affectionate  kinswoman  to  have  left  me  behind  in  the  perils  of  Schonwaldt,  wliile  she 
made  her  own  escape." 

"Did  the  Lady  Hameline  not  mention  to  you,  then,"  said  Quentin,  "her  intended 
flight?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  but  she  alluded  to  some  communication  which  Marthon 
was  to  make  to  me.  To  say  truth,  my  poor  kinswoman's  head  was  so  turned  by  the 
mysterious  jargon  of  the  miserable  Hayraddin,  whom  that  day  she  had  admitted  to  a 
long  and  secret  conference,  and  she  threw  out  so  many  strange  hints  that — that — in 
short,  I  cared  not  to  press  on  her,  when  in  that  humour,  for  any  explanation.  Yet  it 
was  cruel  to  leave  me  behind  her." 

"  I  will  excuse  the  Lady  Hameline  from  intending  such  unkindness,"  said  Quentin  ; 
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"  for  such  was  the  agitation  of  the  momeut,  and  the  darkness  of  the  hour,  that  I  believe 
the  Lady  Hameline  as  certainly  conceived  herself  accompanied  by  her  niece,  as  I  at  the 
same  time,  deceived  by  Marthon's  di-ess  and  demeanour,  sujiposed  I  was  in  the  company 
of  both  the  Ladies  of  Croye : — and  of  her  (^specially,"  he  added,  with  a  low  but  deter- 
mined voice,  "  without  whom  the  wealth  of  worlds  would  not  have  tempted  me  to  leave 
Schonwaldt." 

Isabelle  stooped  her  head  forward,  and  seemed  scarce  to  hear  the  emphasis  with  which 
Quentin  had  spoken.  But  she  turned  her  face  to  him  again  when  he  began  to  speak  of 
the  policy  of  Louis ;  and  it  was  not  difiicult  for  them,  by  mutual  communication,  to 
ascertain  that  the  Bohemian  brothers,  with  their  accomplice  Marthon,  had  been  the 
agents  of  that  crafty  monardi,  although  Zamet,  the  elder  of  them,  with  a  perfidy 
p<*culiar  to  his  race,  had  attempted  to  j)ljiy  a  double  game,  and  had  been  punished 
accordingly.  In  the  same  humour  of  mutual  confidence,  and  forgetting  the  singularity 
of  their  own  situation,  as  well  as  the  perils  of  the  road,  the  travellers  pursued  their 
journey  for  several  hours,  only  stopping  to  refresh  their  horses  at  a  retired  dorjQT,  or 
hamlet,  to  which  they  were  conducted  by  Hans  Glover,  who  in  all  other  respects,  as 
well  as  in  leaving  them  much  to  their  own  freedom  in  conversation,  conducted  himself 
like  a  person  of  reflection  and  discretion. 

Meantime,  the  artificial  distinction  which  divided  the  two  lovers,  (for  such  we  may 
now  term  them,)  seemed  dissolved,  or  removed,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed;  for  if  the  Countess  boasted  the  higher  rank,  and  was  by  birth  entitled  to  a 
fortune  incalculably  larger  than  that  of  the  youth,  whose  revenue  lay  in  his  sword,  it 
w^as  to  be  considered  that,  for  the  present,  she  was  as  poor  as  he,  and  for  her  safety, 
honour,  and  life,  exclusively  indebted  to  his  presence  of  mind,  valour,  and  devotion. 
They  spoke  not  indeed  of  love,  for  though  the  young  lady,  her  heart  full  of  gratitude 
and  confidence,  might  have  pardoned  such  a  declaration,  yet  Quentin,  on  whose  tongue 
there  was  laid  a  check,  both  by  natural  timidity,  and  by  the  sentiments  of  chivalry, 
would  have  held  it  an  unworthy  abuse  of  her  situation  had  he  said  any  thing  which 
could  have  the  appearance  of  taking  undue  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  it 
afforded  them.  They  spoke  not  then  of  love,  but  the  thoughts  of  it  were  on  both  sides 
unavoidable ;  and  thus  they  were  placed  in  that  relation  to  each  other,  in  wliich  sen- 
timents of  mutual  regard  are  rath(?r  understood  than  announced,  and  which,  with  the 
freedoms  which  it  permits,  and  the  uncertainties  that  attend  it,  often  forms  the  most 
delightful  hours  of  human  existence,  and  as  frequently  leads  to  those  which  are 
darkened  by  disappointment,  fickleness,  and  all  the  pains  of  blighted  hope  and  unre- 
quited attachment. 

It  was  two  hours  after  noon,  when  the  travellers  were  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the 
guide,  who,  with  paleness  and  horror  in  his  countenance,  said  that  they  were  pursued 
by  a  party  of  Dc  la  Marck's  Srk/mrz-reiters.  These  soldiers,  or  rather  banditti,  were 
bands  levied  in  the  Lower  Circles  of  Grermany,  and  resembled  the  lanzknechts  in  every 
particular,  except  that  the  former  acted  as  light  cavalry.  To  maintain  the  name  of 
Black  Tro<)i)ers,  and  to  strike  additional  terror  into  their  enemies,  they  usually  rode  on 
black  chargers,  and  smeared  with  black  ointment  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  in  which 
operation  their  hands  and  faces  often  had  their  share.  In  morals  and  in  ferocity  these 
Schwarz-reiters  emulated  their  pedestrian  brethren  the  Lanzknechts.* 

On  looking  back,  and  discovering  along  the  long  level  road  which  they  had  traversed 

*  Fynes  Morrison  describes  this  species  of  soldiery  as  follows  :  "He  that  at  this  day  looks  upon  their  Sehwarz-reitert,  (that 
is,  black  horsemen.)  mu^t  confess,  that,  to  make  their  horses  and  boots  shine,  they  make  themselves  as  black  as  colliers. 
These  horsemen  wear  black  clothes,  and  poor  though  they  be,  spend  no  small  time  in  brushing  them.  The  most  of  them 
have  black  horses,  which,  while  they  painfully  dress,  and  (as  I  have  said)  delight  to  aare  their  boots  and  rhues  shine  with 
blacking-stuff,  their  hands  and  faces  become  black,  and  thereof  they  have  their  foresaid  name.  Yet  I  have  heard  Germans 
say,  that  they  do  thus  make  themselves  black  to  seem  more  terrible  to  their  enemies." — FyweiMoeeisok'i //iiKrary. 
Edition  1617.  p.  16.5. 
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a  cloud  of  dust  advancing,  with  one  or  two  of  the  headmost  troopers  riding  furiously  in 
front  of  it,  Quentin  addressed  his  companion — "  Dearest  Isabelle,  I  have  no  weapon  left 
save  my  sword ;  but  since  I  cannot  fight  for  you,  I  will  fly  with  you.  Could  we  gain 
yonder  wood  that  is  before  us  ere  they  come  up,  we  may  easily  find  means  to  escape." 

"  So  lx».  it,  my  only  friend,"  said  Isabelle,  pressing  her  horse  to  the  gallop ;  "  and 
thou,  good  fellow,"  she  added,  addressing  Ilans  Glover,  "get  thee  off  to  another  road, 
and  do  not  stay  to  partake  our  misfortune  and  danger." 

Tlie  honest  Fli'uiing  shook  his  Iicad,  and  answered  her  generous  exhortation,  with 
Nein^  nein!  danS  geht  fiirhtfy*  and  continued  to  attend  them,  all  three  riding  towards  the 
shelter  of  the  wood  as  fast  as  tlieir  jaded  horses  could  go,  pursued,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Schwans-reiters,  who  increased  their  pace  when  they  saw  them  fly.  But  notwith- 
standing the  fatigue  of  the  horses,  still  the  fugitives  being  unarmed,  and  riding  lighter  in 
consequence,  had  considerably  the  advantage  of  the  pursuers,  and  were  within  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  wood,  when  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  under  a  knight's  pennon, 
was  discovered  advancing  from  the  cover,  so  as  to  intercept  their  flight. 

"  They  have  bright  armour,"  said  Isabelle ;  "  they  must  be  Burgundians.  Be  they 
who  they  will,  we  must  yield  to  them,  rather  than  to  the  lawless  miscreants  who 
pursue  us." 

A  moment  after,  she  exclaimed,  looking  on  the  pennon,  "  I  know  the  cloven  heart 
which  it  displays !  It  is  the  banner  of  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur,  a  noble  Burgundian — 
to  him  I  will  surrender  myself." 

Quentin  Durwanl  sighed ;  but  what  other  alternative  remained  ?  and  how  happy  would 
he  Imve  been  but  an  instant  before,  to  have  been  certain  of  the  escape  of  Isabelle,  even 
under  worse  terms?  They  soon  joined  the  band  of  Crevecccur,  and  the  Countess 
demanded  to  speak  to  the  leader,  who  had  halted  his  party  till  he  should  reconnoitre  the 
Black  TnH>|>ers :  and  as  he  gazed  on  her  with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  she  said,  "  Noble 
Count — Isabelle  of  Croye^  the  ilaughter  of  your  old  companion  in  arms.  Count  Reinold 
of  Crave,  renders  herself,  and  asks  protection  from  your  valour  for  her  and  hers." 

**  Thou  shalt  have  it,  fair  kinswoman,  were  it  against  a  host — always  excepting  my 
liege  lord  of  Burgundy.  But  there  is  little  time  to  talk  of  iL  These  filthy  looking 
fiends  have  made  a  halt,  as  if  they  intendinl  to  dispute  the  matter. — By  Saint  (reorge  of 
Burgundy,  they  have  the  insolence  to  advance  against  the  banner  of  Crevecopur !  WTiat ! 
will  not  the  knaves  be  ruled? — Damian,  my  lani\? — Advance  banner — Lay  your  spears 
in  the  rest — Cr^vcc<eur  to  the  Rescue  ! " 

Crying  his  war-cry.  and  followe^l  by  his  men-at-arms,  he  galloped  rapidly  forward  to 
charge  the  Schwan-reiters. 

•  •■  N\v  no!  that  ttuit  e«  be  ' 
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J'!5=^^'SHE  ^kinnisli  betwixt  tlio  Schwarz-rciterB  and  the  Burgundkn  men-at-arms 
■i^^M_t  la.ited  ncart-ely  five  minutes,  so  soon  were  the  former  put  to  itie  rout  by  the 
Y^i'V^t  f«I)ei'ioritj'  of  the  latter,  in  armour,  weig'lit  of  horse,  and  military  apirit. 
'■sji-T?-\.l  In  ipjia  than  the  apace  we  have  mentioned,  the  Count  of  Crevecceur,  wiping 
his  bloody  awoiil  upon  liis  horse's  mane  ere  he  sheathed  it,  came  back  to  the  verge  of 
the  forest,  wh<^rc  Isabcllc  had  remained  a  spectator  of  the  combat.  One  part  of  his 
people  followed  him,  while  the  other  <^ntinued  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy  for  a  little 
space  along  the  causeway. 

"  It  is  shame,"  said  the  Count,  "  tliat  the  weapons  of  knights  and  gentlemen  should 
he  soiled  by  the  blood  of  those  brutal  swine." 

So  saying,  lie  returned  his  weapon  to  the  sheath,  and  added,  "  This  ia  a  rough 
welcome  to  your  home,  my  pretty  counn,  but  wandering  princesses  must  expect  such 
adventures.  And  well  I  came  up  in  time,  for,  let  me  assure  you,  tlie  Blank  Troopers 
respect  a.  countess's  coronet  as  little  as  a  country- wench's  coif,  and  I  think  your  retinue 
ia  not  qualified  for  much  resistance." 
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"  My  Lord  Count,"  said  the  I^adj  Isabelle,  "  without  farther  preface,  let  me  know  if 
I  am  a  prisoner,  and  where  you  are  to  conduct  me." 

"  You  know,  you  silly  child,"  answered  the  C<^unt,  "  how  I  would  answer  that 
question,  did  it  rest  on  my  own  will.  But  you,  and  your  foolish  match-making, 
marriage-hunting  aunt,  have  made  such  wild  use  of  your  wings  of  late,  that  I  fear  you 
must  be  contented  to  fold  them  up  in  a  cage  for  a  little  while.  For  my  part,  my  duty, 
and  it  is  a  sad  one,  will  be  ended  when  I  have  conducted  you  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke, 
at  Peronne;  for  which  purpose,  I  hold  it  necessary  to  deliver  the  command  of  this 
reconnoitering  party  to  my  nephew.  Count  Stephen,  wliile  I  return  with  you  thither,  as 
I  think  you  may  need  an  intercessor — And  I  hope  the  young  giddy -pate  will  discharge 
his  duty  wisely." 

"  So  please  you,  fair  uncle,"  said  Count  Stephen,  "  if  you  doubt  my  capacity  to 
conduct  the  men-at-arms,  even  remain  with  them  yourself,  and  I  will  be  the  servant  and 
guard  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye." 

"  No  dOubt,  fair  nephew,"  answered  liis  uncle,  "  this  were  a  goodly  improvement  on 
my  scheme ;  but  methinks  I  like  it  as  well  in  the  way  I  planned  it.  Please  you,  there- 
fore, to  take  notice,  that  your  business  here  is  not  to  hunt  after  and  stick  these  black 
4jLOgs,  for  which  you  seemed  but  now  to  have  felt  an  especial  vocation,  but  to  collect  and 
bring  to  me  true  tidings  what  is  going  forward  in  the  country  of  Liege,  concerning  which 
we  hear  such  T-il^jjjmjrriTrrf  Let  some  half  score  of  lances  follow  me,  and  the  rest 
remain  wdth  my  banner,  under  your  guidance." 

"  Yet  one  moment,  cousin  of  Crevecoeur,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  "  and  let  me,  in 
yielding  myself  prisoner,  stipulate  at  least  for  the  safety  of  those  who  have  befriended 
me  in  my  misfortunes.  Permit  this  good  fellow,  my  trusty  guide,  to  go  back  unharmed 
to  his  native  town  of  Liege." 

"  My  nephew,"  said  Crevecoeur,  after  looking  sharply  at  Glover's  honest  breadth  of 
countenance,  "  shall  guard  this  good  fellow,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  little  harm  in 
him,  as  far  into  the  territory  as  he  himself  advances,  and  then  leave  him  at  liberty." 

"  Fail  not  to  remember  me  to  Ih'e  kind  Grertrude,"  said  the  Countess  to  her  guide,  and 
added,  taking  a  string  of  pearls  from  under  her  veil,  "  Pray  her  to  wear  this  in  remem- 
brance of  her  unhappy  friend." 

Honest  Glover  took  the  string  of  pearls,  and  kissed  with  clownish  gesture,  but  with 
sincere  kindness,  the  fair  hand  which  had  found  such  a  delicate  mode  of  remunerating 
his  own  labours  and  peril. 

"  Umph!  signs  and  tokens!"  said  the  Count;  "any  farther  bequests  to  make,  my 
fair  cousin  ? — It  is  time  we  were  on  our  way." 

**  Only,"  said  the  Countess,  making  an  effort  to  speak,  "  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
be  favourable  to  this — this  young  gentleman." 

"  Umph  ! "  said  Cr^vecceur,  casting  the  same  penetrating  glance  on  Quentin  which  he 
had  bestowed  on  Glover,  but  apparently  with  a  much  less  satisfactory  result,  and 
mimicking,  though  not  offensively,  the  embarrassment  of  the  Countess — "  Umph ! — 
Ay, — this  is  a  blade  of  another  temper. — And  pray,  my  cousin,  what  has  this— this 
very  young  gentleman  done,  to  deserve  such  intercession  at  your  hands?" 

"  He  has  saved  my  life  and  honour,"  said  the  Countess,  reddening  with  shame  and 
resentment. 

Quentin  also  blushed  with  indignation,  but  wisely  concluded,  that  to  give  vent  to  it 
might  only  make  matters  worse. 

"  Life  and  honour? — Umph  !"  said  again  the  Count  Crevecoeur ;  "  methinks  it  would 
have  been  as  well,  my  cousin,  if  you  had  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  lying  under 
such  obligations  to  this  very  young  gentleman. — But  let  it  pass.  The  young  gentleman 
may  wait  on  us,  if  his  quality  permit,  and  I  w-ill  see  he  has  no  injury — only  I  will 
myself  take  in  future  the  office  of  protecting  your  life  and  honour,  and  may  perhaps 
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find   for   him  some  fitter  duty  than  that  of  being  a  squire  of  tlie  body  to  damosels 
errant." 

"  My  Lord  Count,"  said  Durward,  unabhj  to  keep  silenee  any  longer,  "  lest  you  should 
talk  of  a  stranger  in  slighter  terms  than  you  might  afterwards  think  beeoming,  I  take 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  Quciutin  Durward,  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Body-guard,  in 
which,  as  you  well  know,  none  but  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour  are  enrolled." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  information,  and  I  kiss  your  hands,  Seignior  Archer,"  said 
Crevecrtjur,  in  the  same  tone  of  raillery.  "  Have  the  goodness  to  ride  with  me  to  the 
front  of  the  ])arty." 

As  Quentin  moved  onward  at  the  ecmimand  of  the  Count,  who  had  now  the  power,  if 
not  the  right,  to  dictate  his  motions,  he  obs(?rved  that  the  Lady  Isabelle  followed  his 
motions  with  a  look  of  anxious  and  timid  interest,  which  amounted  almost  to  tenderness, 
and  the  sight  of  which  brought  water  into  his  eves.  But  he  remembered  that  he  had  a 
man's  part  to  sustain  before  Crevecceur,  who,  ])erhaps  of  all  the  chivalry  in  France  or 
Burgundy,  was  the  least  likely  to  be  moved  to  any  thing  but  laughter  by  a  tale  of  true- 
love  sorrow.  He  determined,  therefore,  not  to  wait  his  addressing  him,  but  to  open  the 
conversation  in  a  tone  which  should  assert  his  claim  to  fair  treatment,  and  to  more 
respect  than  the  Count,  oflended  perhaps  at  finding  a  p(»rson  of  such  inferior  note  placed 
so  near  the  confidence  of  his  high-born  and  wealthy  cousin,  seemed  disposed  to  entertain 
for  him. 

"  My  Lord  Count  of  Crevecomr,"  he  said,  in  a  temperate  but  firm  tone  of  voice, 
"  may  I  request  of  you,  before  our  interview  goes  farther,  to  tell  me  if  I  am  at  liberty, 
or  am  to  account  myself  your  prisoner?" 

"  A  shrewd  question,"  replied  the  Count,  "  which,  at  present,  I  can  only  answer  by 
another — Are  France  and  Burgundy,  tldnk  you,  at  peace  or  war  with  eaeli  other?" 

"  That,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  you,  my  lord,  should  certainly  know  better  than  L  I  have 
been  absent  from  the  Court  of  Franc^e,  and  have  heard  no  news  for  some  time." 

"  I^ok  you  there,"  said  the  Count ;  "  you  see  how  easy  it  is  to  ask  questions,  but  how 
difficult  to  answer  them.  Why,  I  myself,  who  have  been  at  Peronne  with  the  Duke  for 
this  week  and  bett(»r,  cannot  resolve  this  riddle  any  more  than  you ;  and  yet,  Sir  Squire, 
upon  the  solution  of  that  question  depends  the  said  point,  whether  you  are  prisoner  or 
free  man  ;  and,  for  the  present,  I  must  hold  you  as  the  former — Only,  if  you  have  really 
and  honestly  been  of  service  to  my  kinswoman,  and  if  you  are  candid  in  your  answers 
to  the  questions  I  shall  ask,  affairs  shall  stand  the  better  with  you." 

"  The  Countess  of  Croye,"  said  Quentin,  "  is  best  judge  if  I  have  rendered  any 
service,  and  to  her  I  n>fer  you  on  that  matter.  My  answers  you  will  yourself  judge  of 
when  you  ask  me  your  questions." 

"  Um}>h  I  — haughty  enough,"  muttercMl  the  Count  of  Crevecceur,  "and  very  like  one 
that  wears  a  lady's  favour  in  his  hat,  and  thinks  he  must  carry  things  with  a  high  tone, 
to  honour  the  precious  renmant  of  silk  and  tinsel. — Well,  sir,  I  trust  it  will  be  no  abate- 
ment of  your  dignity,  if  you  answer  me,  how  long  you  have  been  about  the  person  of 
the  Lady  Isabelle  of  Croye  ?  " 

"  Count  of  Crevecceur,"  said  Quentin  Durward,  "  if  I  answer  questions  which  are 
asked  in  a  tone  approaching  towards  insult,  it  is  only  lest  injurious  inferences  slioidd  be 
draw^n  from  my  silence  respecting  one  to  whom  we  are  both  obliged  to  render  justice. 
I  have  acted  as  escort  to  the  Ladv  Isabelle  since  she  left  PVance  to  retire  into  Flanders." 

"  Ho !  ho  I"  said  the  Count ;  "  and  that  is  to  say,  since  she  fled  from  Ple^sis-les- 
Tours? — You,  an  ArchcT  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  accompanied  her,  of  coui'se,  by  the 
express  orders  of  King  Louis?" 

However  little  Quentin  thought  himself  indebted  to  the  King  of  France,  who,  in 
contriving  the  surprisal  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  by  William  de  la  Marck,  had  probably 
calculated  on  the  young  Scotchman  being  slain  in  her  defence,  he  did  not  yet  conceive 
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himself  at  liberty  to  betray  any  trust  which  Louis  had  reposed,  or  had  seemed  to  repose 
in  him,  and  therelbre  replied  to  Count  Crevecojur's  inference,  "  that  it  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  have  the  authority  of  his  sui)erior  officer  for  what  he  had  done,  and.  he  inquired 
no  farther." 

"  It  is  quite  sufficient,"  said  the  Count.  "  We  know  the  King  does  not  permit  his 
officers  to  send  the  Archers  of  his  Guard  to  prance  like  paladins  by  the  bridle-rein  of 
wandering  ladies,  unless  he  hath  some  politic  purpose  to  8er>'^-  It  will  be  difficult  for 
King  Louis  to  continue  to  aver  so  l)oldly,  that  he  knew  not  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye's 
having  escaped  from  Franc(»,  since  they  were  escorted  by  one  of  his  own  Life-guard. — 
And  whither.  Sir  Archer,  was  your  retreat  directed?" 

"  To  Liege,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Scot ;  "  where  the  ladies  desired  to  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  late  Bi.shop." 

"The  late  Bishop!"  exclaimed  the  Count  of  Crevecocur;  "is  Louis  of  Bourbon 
dead  ? — Not  a  word  of  his  illness  had  reached  the  Duke — Of  what  did  he  die  ?" 

"  He  sleeps  in  a  bloody  grave,  my  lonl — that  is,  if  his  murderers  have  conferred  one 
on  his  remains." 

"Murdered!"  exclaimed  Crevecceur  again — "Holy  Mother  of  Heaven! — young 
man,  it  is  impossible  ! " 

"  I  saw  the  deed  done  with  my  own  eyes,  and  many  an  act  of  horror  besides." 

"  Saw  it !  and  made  not  in  to  help  the  good  Prelate  !  "  exclaimed  the  C-ount ;  "  or  to 
raise  the  castle  against  his  murderers  ? — Know'st  thou  not,  that  even  to  look  on  such  a 
deed,  without  resisting  it,  is  profane  sacrilege?" 

"  To  be  brief,  my  lord,"  said  Durward,  "  ere  this  act  was  done,  the  castle  was  stormed 
by  the  blood-tliirsty  William  de  la  Marck,  with  help  of  the  insurgent  Liegeois." 

"  I  am  struck  with  thunder,"  said  Crevecceur.  "  Liege  in  insurrection  ! — Schonwaldt 
taken  ! — the  Bishop  murdered  ! — Messenger  of  sorrow,  never  did  one  man  unfold  such  a 
packet  of  woes! — Speak — knew  you  of  this  assault — of  this  insurrection — of  this 
murder  ? — Speak — ^thou  art  one  of  Louis's  trusted  Archers,  and  it  is  he  that  has  aimed 
this  painful  arrow. — Speak,  or  I  will  have  thee  torn  with  wild  horses  ! " 

"  And  if  I  am  so  torn,  my  lord,  there  can  be  nothing  rent  out  of  me,  that  may  not 
become  a  true  Scottish  gentleman.  I  know  no  more  of  these  viUainies  than  you, — was 
so  far  from  being  partaker  in  them,  that  I  would  have  witiistood  them  to  the  uttermost, 
had  my  means,  in  a  twentieth  degree,  equalled  my  inclination.  But  what  could  I  do  ? — 
they  were  hundreds,  and  I  but  one.  My  only  care  was  to  rescue  the  Countess  Isabelle, 
and  in  that  I  was  happily  successful.  Yet,  had  I  been  near  enough  when  the  ruffian 
deed  was  so  cruelly  done  on  the  old  man,  I  had  saved  his  gray  hairs,  or  I  had  avenged 
them ;  and  as  it  was,  my  abhorrence  was  spoken  loud  enough  to  prevent  other  horrors." 

"  I  believe  thee,  youtli,"  said  the  Count ;  "  thou  art  neither  of  an  age  nor  nature  to 
be  trusted  with  such  bloody  work,  however  well  fitted  to  be  the  squire  of  dames.  But 
alas  !  for  the  kind  and  generous  Prelate,  to  be  murdered  on  the  hearth  where  he  so  often 
entertained  the  stranger  with  Cliristian  charity  and  princely  bounty — and  that  by  a 
wretch,  a  monster !  a  portentous  growth  of  blood  and  cruelty ! — bred  up  in  the  very 
hall  where  he  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  benefactor's  blood  !  But  I  know  not  Charles 
of  Burgundy — nay,  I  should  doubt  of  the  justice  of  Heaven,  if  vengeance  be  not  as 
sharf),  and  sudden,  and  severe,  as  tliis  villainy  has  l>een  unexampled  in  atrocity.  And, 
if  no  other  shall  pursue  the  murderer," — Here  he  paused,  grasi>ed  his  sword,  then 
(juitting  his  bridle,  struck  both  gauntleted  hands  upon  his  breast,  until  his  corslet 
clattered,  and  finally  held  them  up  to  Heaven,  as  he  solemnly  continued — "  I  —  I,  Philip 
Cr6vec<eur  of  Cordes,  make  a  vow  to  God,  Saint  Lambert,  and  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  that  small  shall  be  my  thought  of  other  earthly  concerns,  till  I  take  full 
revenge  on  the  murderers  of  the  good  Louis  of  Bourbon,  whether  I  find  them  in  forest 
or  field,  in  city  or  in  country,  in  hill  or  in  plain,  in  King's  Court,  or  in  God's  Church  ! 
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aud  thereto  I  pledge  lands  and  living,  friends  and  followers,  life  and  honour.     So  help 
me  God,  and  Saint  Lambert  of  Liege,  and  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne !" 

When  the  Count  of  Crevecccur  had  made  his  vow,  his  mind  seemed  in  some  sort 
relieved  from  the  overwhelming  grief  and  ast()nislim(*nt  with  wliieli  he  had  heiu'd  the 
fatal  tragedy  tliat  had  been  aeted  at  Sehonwaldt,  and  he  proeecded  to  questi(m  Durward 
more  minutely  coneerning  the  partieulars  of  that  disa.strous  affair,  whieh  the  Seot,  nowise 
desirous  to  abate  the  spirit  of  revenge  whieh  the  Count  entertained  against  William 
de  la  Marek,  gave  him  at  full  length. 

"  But  tliose  blind,  unsteady,  faithless,  fiekle  beasts,  the  Liegeois,"  said  the  Count, 
**  that  they  should  hav(^  combined  themselves  with  this  inexorable  robber  and  murderer, 
to  put  to  death  their  lawful  Prince !" 

Durward  here  informed  the  enraged  Burgundian  that  the  Liegeois,  or  at  least  the 
better  class  of  them,  however  rashly  they  had  run  into  the  rebellion  against  their  Bishop, 
had  no  design,  so  far  as  appeared  to  him,  to  aid  in  the  execrable  deed  of  De  la  l^Iarck ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  prevented  it  if  they  had  had  the  means,  and  were 
struck  with  horror  when  they  beheld  it. 

"  Speak  not  of  the  faithless,  inconstant  plebeian  rabble  ! "  said  Crevecocur.  "  When 
they  took  arms  against  a  Prince,  who  had  no  faulty  save  that  he  was  too  kind  and  too 
good  a  master  for  such  a  set  of  ungrateful  slaves — when  they  armed  against  him,  and 
broke  into  his  peaceful  house,  wiiat  could  there  be  in  their  intention  but  murder? — 
when  they  banded  themselves  with  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  the  greatest  homicide  in 
the  marches  of  Flanders,  what  else  could  there  be  in  their  purpose  but  murder,  which  is 
the  very  trade  he  lives  by  ?  And  again,  was  it  not  one  of  their  own  vile  rabble  who  did 
the  very  deed,  by  thine  own  account?— I  hope  to  sec  their  canals  running  blood  by  the 
light  of  their  burning  houses.  Oh,  the  kind,  noble,  generous  lord,  whom  they  have 
slaughtered  !  —  Other  vassals  have  rebelled  under  the  pressure  of  imposts  and  penury ; 
but  the  men  of  Liege  in  the  fullness  of  insolence  and  plenty." — He  again  abandoned  the 
reins  of  his  war-horse,  and  wrung  bitterly  the  hands,  which  his  mail -gloves  rendered 
untractable.  Quentin  easily  saw  that  the  grief  which  he  manifested  was  augmented  by 
the  bitter  recollection  of  past  intercourse  and  friendship  with  the  sufferer,  and  was  silent 
accordingly,  respecting  feelings  wliich  he  was  unwilling  to  aggravate,  and  at  the  same 
time  felt  it  impossible  to  soothe. 

But  the  Count  of  Crcvecoeur  returned  again  and  again  to  the  subject — questioned  him 
on  every  particular  of  the  surprise  of  Sehonwaldt,  and  the  death  of  the  Bishop ;  and  then 
suddenly,  as  if  he  had  recollected  something  which  had  escaped  his  memory,  demanded 
what  had  become  of  the  Lady  Ilameline,  and  why  she  was  not  with  her  kinswoman  ? 
"  Not,"  he  added  contemptuously,  "  that  I  consider  her  absence  as  at  all  a  loss  to  the 
Countess  Isabelle ;  for,  although  she  was  her  kinswoman,  and  upon  the  whole  a  well- 
meaning  woman,  yet  the  Court  of  Cocagne  never  produced  such  a  fantastic  fool ;  and 
I  hold  it  for  certain,  tliat  her  niece,  whom  I  have  always  observed  to  be  a  modest  and 
orderly  young  lady,  was  led  into  the  absurd  frolic  of  flying  from  Burgundy  to  France,  by 
that  blundering,  romantic,  old,  match-making  and  match-seeking  idiot !" 

What  a  speech  for  a  romantic  lover  to  hear  I  and  to  heiir,  too,  when  it  would  have 
been  ridiculous  in  him  to  attempt  what  it  was  imjwssible  for  him  to  achieve, — namely, 
to  convince  the  Count,  by  force  of  arms,  that  he  did  foul  wrong  to  the  Counters — the 
peerless  in  sense  as  in  beauty — in  terming  her  a  modest  and  orderly  young  woman ; 
qualities  whieh  might  have  been  predicated  with  propriety  of  the  daughter  of  a  sun- 
burnt peasant,  w^ho  lived  by  goading  the  oxen,  while  her  father  held  the  plough.  And, 
then,  to  suppose  her  under  the  domination  and  supreme  guidance  of  a  silly  and  romantic 
aunt  I— the  slander  should  have  been  repelled  down  the  slanderer's  throat.  But  the 
open,  though  severe,  physiognomy  of  the  Count  of  Crevecocur,  the  total  contempt  wliich 
he  seemed  to  entei*tain  for  those  feelings  which  were  uppermost  in  Quentin's  bosom, 
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overawed  him ;  not  for  fear  of  the  Count's  fame  in  arms  — that  was  a  risk  which  would 
have  increased  his  desire  of  making  out  a  challenge — but  in  dread  of  ridicule,  the 
weapon  of  all  others  most  feared  by  enthusiasts  of  every  descri[)tion,  and  which,  from  its 
predominance  over  such  minds,  often  checks  what  is  absurd,  and  fully  as  often  smothers 
that  which  is  noble. 

Und(?r  the  influence  of  this  fear,  of  becoming  an  object  of  scorn  rather  than  resent- 
ment, Durward,  though  with  some  pain,  confined  his  reply  to  a  confused  account  of  the 
Lady  Hameline  having  made  her  escape  from  Schonwaldt  l)efore  the  attack  took  place. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  have  made  his  story  very  distinct,  without  throwing  ridicule  on 
the  near  relation  of  Isabelle,  and  perhaps  incurring  some  himself,  as  having  been  the 
object  of  her  preposterous  expectations.  lie  added  to  his  embarrassed  detail,  that  he 
had  heard  a  report,  though  a  vague  one,  of  the  Lady  Ilameline  having  again  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck. 

"  I  trust  in  Saint  Lambert  that  he  will  marry  her,"  said  Crevecoeur ;  "  as,  indeed,  he 
is  likely  enough  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  her  money-bags ;  and  ec^ually  likely  to  knock  her 
on  tlie  head,  so  soon  as  these  are  either  secured  in  his  own  grasp,  or,  at  farthest,  emptied." 
The  Count  then  proceeded  to  ask  so  many  questions  concerning  the  mode  in  wliich 
both  ladies  had  conducted  themselves  on  the  journey,  the  degree  of  intimacy  to  which 
they  admitted  Quentin  hiuLself,  and  other  trying  particulars,  that,  vexed,  and  ashamed, 
and  angry,  the  youth  was  scarce  able  to  conceal  his  embarrassment  from  the  keen- 
sighted  soldier  and  courtier,  who  seemed  suddenly  disjMJsed  to  take  leave  of  him,  saying, 
at  the  same  time,  "  Umpli~I  see  it  is  as  I  conjectured,  on  one  side  at  least;  I  trust  the 
other  i)arty  has  kept  her  senses  better. — Come,  Sir  Squire,  spur  on,  and  keep  the  van, 
while  I  fall  back  to  dis(;ourse  with  the  Lady  Isabelle.  I  think  I  have  learned  now  so 
much  from  you,  that  I  can  talk  to  her  of  these  sad  passages  without  hurting  her  nicety, 
though  I  have  fretted  yours  a  little. — Yet  stay,  young  gallant — one  word  ere  you  go. 
You  have  had,  I  imagine,  a  happy  journey  through  Fairy -land — all  full  of  heroic 
adventure,  and  high  hope,  and  wild  minstrel-like  delusion,  like  the  gardens  of  Morgaine 
la  Fee.  Forget  it  all,  young  soldier,"  he  added,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder ;  "  rememl)er 
yonder  lady  only  as  the  honoured  Countess  of  Croye  —  forget  her  as  a  wandering  and 
adventurous  damsel :  And  her  friends — one  of  them  I  can  answer  for — will  remember, 
on  their  part,  only  the  services  you  have  done  her,  and  forget  the  unreasonable  reward 
which  you  have  had  the  boldness  to  propose  to  yourself." 

Enraged  that  he  had  been  unable  to  conceal  from  the  sharp-sighted  Crevecoeur 
feelings  which  the  Count  seemed  to  consider  as  the  object  of  ridicule,  Quentin  replied, 
indignantly,  "  My  Lord  Count,  when  I  require  advice  of  you,  I  will  ask  it ;  when  I 
demand  assistance  of  you,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  grant  or  refuse  it;  when  I  set 
peculiar  value  on  your  opinion  of  me,  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  express  it." 

"  Heyday  I "  said  the  Count ;  "  I  have  come  between  Amadis  and  Oriana,  and  must 
expect  a  challenge  to  the  lists  ! " 

"  You  s})eak  as  if  that  were  an  impossibility,"  said  Quentin — "  Wlien  I  broke  a  lance 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  against  a  breast  in  which  flowed  better  blood  than 
that  of  Crevecoeur — When  I  measured  swords  with  Dunois,  I  engaged  a  better  warrior." 
"Now  Heaven  nourish  thy  judgment,  gentle  youth,"  said  Crevecfeur,  still  laughing 
at  the  chivalrous  inamorato.  "  If  thou  speak*st  truth,  thou  hast  had  singular  luck  in 
this  worM ;  and,  truly,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Providence  exposes  thee  to  such  trials, 
without  a  beard  on  thy  lip,  thou  wilt  be  mad  with  vanity  ere  thou  writest  thyself  man. 
Thou  canst  not  move  me  to  anger,  though  thou  mayest  to  mirth.  Believe  me,  though 
thou  mayest  have  fought  with  Princes,  and  played  the  chanipion  for  Countesses,  l)y 
some  of  those  freaks  which  Fortune  will  sometimes  exhibit,  thou  art  by  no  means  the 
equal  of  those  of  whom  thou  hast  been  either  the  casual  opponent,  or  more  casual 
companion.     I  can  allow  thee,  like  a  youth  who  hath  listened  to  romances  till  he  fancied 
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himself  a  Paladin,  to  form  pretty  dreams  for  some  time ;  but  thou  must  not  be  angry  at 
a  well-meaning  friend,  though  he  shake  thee  something  roughly  by  the  shoulders  to 
awake  thee." 

"  My  Lord  of  Creveooeur,"  said  Qnentin,  "  my  family " 

"  Nay,  it  was  not  utterly  of  family  that  I  si)()ke,"  said  the  Count ;  "  but  of  rank, 
fortune,  high  station,  and  so  forth,  which  place  a  distance  between  various  degrees  and 
classes  of  persons.     As  for  birth,  all  men  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve." 

"  ^fy  Lord  Count,"  re|>eated  Quentin,  **  my  ance^jtors,  the  Durvvards  of  Glen-houla- 
kin " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Count,  "  if  you  claim  a  farther  descent  for  them  than  from  Adam, 
I  have  done  !     Good  even  to  you." 

He  reined  back  his  horse,  and  paused  to  join  the  Countess,  to  whom,  if  possible,  his 
insinuations  and  advices,  however  well  meant,  were  still  more  disagreeable  than  to 
Quentin,  who,  as  he  rode  on,  muttered  to  hims(4f,  "  Cold-blooded,  insolent,  over-weening 
coxcomb ! — Would  that  the  next  Scottish  Archer  who  has  his  harquebuss  pointed  at 
thee,  may  not  let  thee  off  so  easily  as  I  did  ! " 

In  the  evening  th(»y  reached  the  town  of  Charleroi,  on  the  Sambre,  where  the  Count 
of  Crevecoiur  had  determined  to  leave  the  Countess  Isabelle,  whom  the  terror  and 
fatigue  of  yesterday,  joined  to  a  flight  of  fifty  miles  since  morning,  and  the  various 
distressing  sensations  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  made  incapable  of  travelling 
farther,  with  safety  to  her  hcaltli.  The  Count  consigned  her,  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion,  to  the  care  of  the  Abbess  of  the  Cistenuan  convent  in  Charleroi,  a  noble 
lady,  to  whom  both  the  families  of  Crevecceur  and  Croye  were  related,  and  in  whose 
prudence  and  kindness  he  could  repose  confidence. 

Creveccjeur  himself  only  stopped  to  recommend  the  utmost  caution  to  the  governor  of 
a  small  Burgundian  garrison  who  occupied  the  jdace,  and  required  him  also  to  mount  a 
guard  of  honour  upon  the  convent  during  the  residence  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  of 
Croye, — ostensibly  to  secure  her  safety,  but  perhaps  secretly  to  prevent  her  attempting 
to  escape.  The  Count  only  assigned  as  a  cause  for  the  garrison  being  vigilant,  some 
vague  rumours  which  he  had  lujard  of  disturbances  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Liege.  But  he 
was  determined  himself  to  be  the  first  who  should  cany  the  formidable  news  of  the 
insuiTCction  and  the  murder  of  the  Bishop,  in  all  their  horrible  reality,  to  Duke  Charles ; 
and  for  that  ])urpose,  having  procured  fresh  horses  for  himself  and  suite,  he  mounted 
with  the  resolution  of  continuing  his  journey  to  Peronne  without  stopping  for  repose ; 
and  informing  Quentin  Dunvard  that  he  must  attend  him,  he  made,  at  the  same  time, 
a  mock  apology  for  parting  fair  company,  but  hoped,  that  to  so  devoted  a  squire  of 
dames  a  night*s  journey  by  moonshine  would  be  more  agreeable,  than  supinely  to  yield 
himself  to  slumber  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 

Quentin,  already  sufficiently  afflicted  by  finding  that  he  was  to  be  parted  from  Isabelle, 
longed  to  answer  this  taunt  with  an  indignant  defiance  ;  but  aware  that  the  Count  would 
only  laugh  at  his  anger,  and  despise  his  challenge,  he  resolved  to  wait  some  future  time, 
when  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  amends  from  this  proud  lord, 
who,  tliough  for  very  different  reasons,  had  become  nearly  as  odious  to  him  as  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes  himself.  He  therefore  assented  to  Crevecoeur's  proposal,  as  to  what 
he  had  no  choice  of  declining,  and  they  pursued  in  comjiany,  and  with  all  the  despatch 
they  could  exert,  the  road  between  Charleroi  and  Peronne. 


^ 


(fir-f)ripl?r  tt»t  Ctoni;p=a!FiJt!3. 


THE   UNBIDDEN   GUEST. 


(.■^^i^^  UENTIN,  during  tlie  earlier  i>art  of  tlie  iiiglit-journey,  liad  to  conibftt  witli 
~>  that  bitter  heart -ache,  nliich  is  felt  when  youth  partti,  and  probably  for  ever, 
vith  her  be  loves.  Aif,  pressed  by  tbc  urgency  of  the  moment,  and  the 
mpatience  of  Crevecocur,  tlicy  basted  on  through  tlie  rich  lowlands  of 
Hainault,  under  tlic  benign  guidance  of  a  rieh  and  lustrous  harvest -moon,  she  shed  bcr 
yellow  influence  over  rich  and  deep  pa^^tures,  woo<lland,  and  com  fields,  from  which  the 
husbanilmeu  wero  using  bcr  liglit  to  withdraw  tlie  griiin,  such  was  tlic  industry  of  the 
Flemings,  even  at  that  |>criod  (  she  sbone  on  broad,  levtd,  and  fructitying  rivers,  where 
glided  the  white  sail  in  the  ser\'iee  of  eommeroe,  nnintcrrupted  by  rock  or  torrent, 
beside  lively  quiet  villages,  wliose  external  decency  and  cleanliness  expressed  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants ;— she  gleamed  iijion  the  fcudul  castle  of  many  a  gallant 
Baron  and  Knight,  with  its  deep  moat,  battle  men  ted  court,  and  litgb  belfiy, — for  tlie 
chivalry  of  Hainnult  was  renowned  among  Ilie  nobles  of  Europe ; — and  her  light 
displayed  at  a  distimec,  in  its  broad  beam,  the  gigantic  towers  of  more  than  one  lofty 
minster. 

Yet  all  this  fair  variety,  however  ditfering  from  the  waste  and  wilderness  of  bis  own 
Ian*!,  interrupted  not  the  course  of  Qnentin's  regrets  and  sorrows.  He  Intd  left  liis 
heart  behind  him,  when  he  departed  from  Charleroi ;  and  the  only  reflection  which  the 
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farther  journey  inspired  was*,  that  e>'ery  stop  was  carrying  him  farther  from  Isabelle. 
His  imagination  was  taxed  to  recall  every  word  she  had  spoken,  every  look  she  had 
directed  towards  him ;  and,  as  hap])ens  frequently  in  such  cases,  the  impression  made 
upon  his  imagination  by  the  recollection  of  these  i)articulars,  was  even  stronger  than  the 
realities  themselves  had  excited. 

At  length,  after  the  cold  hour  of  midnight  was  past,  in  spite  alike  of  love  and  of 
sorrow,  the  extreme  fatigue  which  Quentin  had  undergone  the  two  preceding  days 
began  to  have  an  effect  on  him,  which  his  habits  of  exercise  of  every  kind,  and  his 
singular  alertness  and  activity  of  character,  as  well  as  the  [)ainful  nature  of  the  reflections 
which  occupied  his  thouglits,  had  hitherto  prevented  his  experiencing.  The  ideas  of 
his  mind  began  to  be  so  little  corrected  by  the  exertions  of  his  senses,  worn  out 
and  deadened  as  the  latter  now  were  by  extremity  of  fatigue,  that  the  visions  which 
the  former  drew  superseded  or  perverted  the  information  conveyed  by  the  blunted 
organs  of  seeing  and  hearing ;  and  Durward  was  only  sensible  that  he  v^&s  awake,  by 
the  exertions  which,  sensible  of  the  peril  of  his  situation,  he  occasionally  made,  to  resist 
falling  into  a  deep  and  dead  sleep.  Every  now  and  then,  a  strong  consciousness  of  the 
risk  of  falling  from  or  with  his  horse  roused  him  to  exertion  and  animation  ;  but  ere  long 
his  eyes  again  were  dimmed  by  confused  shades  of  all  sorts  of  mingled  colours,  the 
moonlight  landscape  swam  before  them,  and  he  was  so  much  overcome  with  fatigue,  that 
the  Count  of  Crevecoeur,  observ'ing  his  condition,  was  at  length  compelled  to  order  two 
of  his  attendants,  one  to  each  rein  of  Durward's  bridle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
his  falling  from  his  horse. 

When  at  length  they  reached  the  town  of  Landrecy,  the  Count,  in  compassion  to  the 
youth,  who  had  now  been  in  a  great  measure  without  sleep  for  thi^ee  nights,  allowed 
himself  and  his  retinue  a  halt  of  four  hours,  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Deep  and  sound  were  Quentin's  slumbers,  until  they  were  broken  by  the  sound  of  the 
Count's  trumpet,  and  the  cry  of  his  Fouriers  and  harbingers,  "  Debout !  debout ! — Ha ! 
Messires,  (m  route,  en  route  !" — Yet,  unwelcomely  early  as  the  tones  came,  they  awaked 
him  a  different  being  in  strength  and  spirits  from  what  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Confidence 
in  himself  and  his  fortunes  returned  with  his  reviving  spirits,  and  with  the  rising  sun. 
He  thought  of  his  love  no  longer  as  a  desperate  and  fantastic  dream,  but  as  a  high  and 
invigorating  principle,  to  be  cherished  in  his  bosom,  although  he  might  never  propose  to 
himself,  under  all  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  beset,  to  bring  it  to  any  prosperous 
issue. — "  The  pilot,"  he  reflected,  "  steers  his  bark  by  the  polar  star,  although  he  never 
expects  to  become  possessor  of  it ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Isabelle  of  Croye  shall  make  me 
a  worthy  man-at-arms,  though  I  may  never  see  her  more.  Wlien  she  hears  that  a 
Scottish  soldier,  named  Quentin  Durward,  distinguished  himself  in  a  well-fought  field, 
or  left  his  body  on  the  breach  of  a  disputed  fortress,  she  will  remember  the  companion 
of  h(>r  journey,  as  one  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  snares  and  misfortunes 
which  beset  it,  and  perhaps  will  honour  his  memory  with  a  tear,  his  coffin  with  a  garland." 

In  this  manly  mood  of  bearing  his  misfortune,  Quentin  felt  himself  more  able  to 
r(?ceive  and  reply  to  the  jests  of  the  Count  of  CreveccBur,  who  passed  several  on  his 
alleged  efleminacy  and  incai)acity  of  undergoing  fatigue.  Tlie  young  Scot  accommo- 
dated himself  so  good-humouredly  to  the  Count's  raillery,  and  replied  at  once  so  happily 
and  so  resj^ectfully,  that  the  change  of  his  tone  and  manner  made  obviously  a  more 
favourable  impression  on  the  Count  than  he  had  entertained  from  his  prisoner's  conduct 
during  the  preceding  evening,  when,  rendered  irritable  by  the  feelings  of  his  situation, 
he  was  alternately  moodily  silent  or  fiercely  argumentative. 

The  veteran  soldier  began  at  length  to  take  notice  of  his  young  companion,  as  a 
pretty  fellow,  of  whom  something  might  be  made ;  and  more  than  hinted  to  him,  that, 
would  lie  but  resign  his  situation  in  the  Archer-Guard  of  France,  he  would  undertake 
to  have  him  enrolled  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  an  honourable 
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condition,  and  would  himself  take  care  of  his  advancement.  And  although  Quentin, 
with  suitahle  expressions  of  gratitude,  declined  this  favour  at  present,  until  he  should 
find  out  how  far  he  had  to  complain  of  his  original  patron,  King  Louis,  he,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  remain  on  good  terms  ^vith  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur ;  and,  while  his  enthu- 
siastic mode  of  thinking,  and  his  foreign  and  idiomatical  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
often  excited  a  smile  on  the  grave  cheek  of  the  Count,  that  smile  had  lost  all  that  it  had 
of  sarcastic  and  bitter,  and  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  good  humour  and  good  manners. 

Thus  travelling  on  with  much  more  harmony  than  on  the  preceding  day,  the  little 
party  came  at  last  within  two  miles  of  the  famous  and  strong  town  of  Peronne,  near 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  army  lay  encamped,  ready,  as  was  supposed,  to  invade 
France ;  and,  in  opposition  to  which,  Louis  XI.  had  himself  assembled  a  strong  forc« 
near  Saint  Maxence,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  reason  his  over-powerful  vassal. 

Peronne,  situated  upon  a  deep  river,  in  a  flat  country,  and  surrounded  by  strong 
bulwarks  and  profound  moats,  was  accounted  in  ancient,  as  in  modern  times,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  France.*  The  Count  of  Crevecceur,  his  retinue,  and  his  prisoner, 
were  approaching  the  fortress  about  the  third  hour  after  noon ;  when,  riding  through 
the  pleasant  glades  of  a  large  forest,  which  then  covered  the  approach  to  the  town  on  the 
east  side,  they  were  met  by  two  men  of  rank,  as  appeared  from  the  number  of  their 
attendants,  dressed  in  the  habits  worn  in  time  of  peace ;  and  who,  to  judge  from  the 
falcons  which  they  carried  on  their  wrists,  and  the  number  of  spaniels  and  greyhounds 
led  by  their  followers,  were  engaged  in  the  amusement  of  hawking.  But  on  i)erceiving 
Crevecoeur,  with  whose  appeai'ance  and  liveries  they  were  sufficiently  intunate,  they 
quitted  the  search  which  they  were  making  for  a  heron  along  the  banks  of  a  long  canal, 
and  came  galloping  towards  him. 

"  News,  news.  Count  of  Crevecoeur ! "  they  cried  both  together ; — "  will  you  give 
news,  or  take  news  ?  or  will  you  barter  fairly  ?" 

"  I  would  barter  fairly,  Messires,**  said  Crevecoeur,  after  saluting  them  courteously, 
"  did  I  conceive  you  had  any  news  of  importance  sufficient  to  make  an  equivalent  for 


mine." 


The  two  sportsmen  smiled  on  each  other ;  and  the  elder  of  the  two,  a  fine  baronial 
figure,  with  a  dark  countenance,  marked  with  that  sort  of  sadness  which  some  physiogno- 
mists ascribe  to  a  melaucholy  temperament,  and  some,  as  the  Italian  statuary  augured  of 
the  visage  of  Charles  I.,  consider  as  predicting  an  unhappy  death, -j-  turning  to  his 
companion,  said,  "  Crevecoeur  has  been  in  Brabant,  the  country  of  commerce,  and  he 
has  learned  all  its  artifices— he  will  be  too  hard  for  us  if  we  drive  a  bargain." 

"Messires,"  said  Crevecoeur,  "the  Duke  ought  in  justice  to  have  the  first  of  my 
wares,  as  the  Seigneur  takes  his  toll  before  open  market  begins.  But  tell  me,  are  your 
news  of  a  sad  or  a  pleasant  comi)lexion  ?" 

The  person  whom  he  particularly  addressed  was  a  lively  looking  man,  with  an  eye  of 
great  vivacity,  which  was  corrected  by  an  expression  of  reflection  and  gravity  about  the 
mouth  and  upper  lip — the  whole  physiognomy  marking  a  man  who  saw  and  judged 
rapidly,  but  was  sage  and  slow  in  forming  resolutions  or  in  expressing  opinions.  This 
was  the  famous  Knight  of  Ilainault,  son  of  CoUart,  or  Nicolas  de  TElite,  known  in 
history,  and  amongst  historians,  by  the  venerable  name  of  Philip  des  Coniines,  at  this 
time  close  to  the  person  of  Duke  Charles  the  Bold,J  and  one  of  hia  most  esteemed 

*  Indeed,  though  lying  on  an  exposed  and  warlike  frontier,  it  was  never  taken  by  an  enemy,  l;ut  preserved  the  proud  nair.e 
of  Peronne  la  Pucelle,  until  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  great  destroyer  of  that  Rort  of  reputation,  took  the  place  in  the 
memorable  advance  upon  Paris  in  1815. 

t  De  Hymbureourt,  or  Imbercourt.  was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabiUnts  of  Ghent  with  the  Chancellor  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
year  1477.  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  appeared  in  mourning  in  the  market-place,  and  with  tears 
besought  the  life  of  her  servants  from  her  insurgent  subjects,  but  in  vain. 

t  Philip  des  Comines  was  described  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work  as  a  little  man,  fitted  rather  for  counsel  than  action 
This  was  a  description  made  at  a  venture,  to  vary  the  military  portraits  with  which  the  ago  and  work  abound.     Sleidan  the 
historian,  upon  the  authority  of  Matthieu  d'Arvas,  who  knew  Philip  des  Comines,  and  had  served  in  his  household,  says  he 
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counsellors.  lie  answered  Creveeceur's  question  concerning  the  complexion  of  the  news 
of  which  he  and  his  companion,  the  Baron  de  Ilymbercourt,  were  the  depositaries. — 
"  They  were,"  he  said,  "  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  various  in  hue,  as  they  might  be 
viewed  from  difFerent  points,  and  placed  against  the  black  cloud  or  the  fair  sky — Such 
a  rainbow  was  never  seen  in  France  or  Flanders,  since  that  of  Noah's  ark." 

"  My  tidings,*'  replied  Crevecoeur,  "  are  altogether  like  the  comet,  gloomy,  wild,  and 
ten'ible  in  themselves,  yet  to  be  accounted  the  forerunners  of  still  greater  and  more 
dreiidful  evils  which  are  to  ensue." 

"  We  must  open  our  bales,"  said  Comines  to  his  companion,  "  or  our  market  will  be 
forestalled  by  some  new-comers,  for  ours  are  public  news. — In  one  word,  Crevecoeur — 
listen,  and  wonder — King  Louis  is  at  Peronne !" 

"What!"  said  the  Count,  in  astonishment;  "has  the  Duke  retreated  without  a 
battle  ?  and  do  you  remain  here  in  your  dress  of  peace,  after  the  town  is  besieged  by  the 
Frencli  ? — for  I  cannot  suppose  it  taken." 

"  No,  surely,"  said  D'llymbercourt,  "  the  banners  of  Burgundy  have  not  gone  back 
a  foot ;  and  still  King  Louis  is  here." 

"  Then  Edward  of  England  must  have  come  over  the  seas  with  his  bowmen,"  said 
Crevecoeur,  "and,  like  his  ancestors,  gained  a  second  field  of  Poictiers?" 

"  Not  so,"  said  Comines — "  Not  a  French  banner  has  been  borne  down,  not  a  sail 
spread  from  England — where  Edward  is  too  much  amused  among  the  wives  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  to  think  of  playing  the  Black  Prince.  Hear  the  extraordinary 
truth.  You  know,  when  you  left  us,  that  the  conference  between  the  commissioners 
on  the  parts  of  France  and  Burgundy  was  broken  up,  without  much  apparent  chance  of 
reconciliation." 

"  True  ;  and  we  dreamt  of  nothing  but  war." 

"  What  has  followed  has  been  indeed  so  like  a  dream,"  said  Comines,  "  that  I  almost 
expect  to  awake,  and  find  it  so.  Only  one  day  since,  the  Duke  had  in  council  protested 
so  furiously  against  farther  delay,  that  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  defiance  to  the  King, 
and  march  for>vard  instantly  into  France.  Toison  d'Or,  commissioned  for  the  purpose, 
had  put  on  his  official  dress,  and  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  mount  his  horse,  when 
lo  I  the  French  herald  Mont-joie  rode  into  our  camp.  We  thought  of  nothing  else  than 
that  Louis  had  been  beforehand  with  our  defiance  ;  and  began  to  consider  how  much  the 
Duke  would  resent  the  advice,  which  had  prevented  liim  from  being  the  first  to  declare 
war.  But  a  council  being  speedily  assembled,  what  was  our  wonder  when  the  herald 
informed  us,  that  Louis,  King  of  France,  was  scarce  an  hour's  riding  behind,  intending 
to  visit  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  a  small  retinue,  in  order  that  their  differences 
might  be  settled  at  a  personal  interview  ! " 

"  You  surprise  me,  Mcssires,"  said  Crevecoeur ;  "  and  yet  you  surprise  me  less  than 
you  might  have  expected ;  for,  when  I  was  last  at  Plessis-les-Tours,  the  all-trusted 
Cardinal  Balue,  offended  with  his  master,  and  Burgimdian  at  heart,  did  hint  to  me,  that 
he  could  so  work  upon  Louis's  peculiar  foibles,  as  to  lead  him  to  place  himself*  in  such  a 

was  a  man  of  tall  stature  and  a  noble  presence.  The  learned  Monsieur  Petitot,  editor  of  the  edition  of  Memoirt  relative  to 
the  Hi&tory  of  France,  a  work  of  great  value,  intimates  that  Philip  des  Comines  made  a  figure  at  the  games  of  chivalry  and 
pageants  exhibited  on  the  wedding  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  with  Margaret  of  England  in  1468. — See  the  Chronicle  of  Joan 
de  Troves,  in  Petitot's  edition  of  the  Mfmoirf$  Rflatif$  H  VHittoire  de  France,  vol.  xiii.  p.  875.  Note.  1  have  looked  into 
Oliver  de  la  Marekc,  who,  in  lib.  ii.  chapter  iv.  of  hiK  Memoirs,  gives  an  ample  account  of  these  "fierce  vanities,"  containing 
OS  many  misscellancous  articles  as  the  reticule  of  the  old  merchant  of  Peter  SchlemI,  who  bought  shadows,  and  carried  with 
him  in  his  bag  whatever  any  one  could  wish  or  demand  in  return.  There  are  in  that  splendid  description,  knights,  dames, 
pages,  and  archers,  good  store  besides  of  castles,  fiery  dragons,  and  dromedaries;  there  are  leopards  riding  upon  lions;  there 
arc  rock5,  orchards,  fountains,  spears  broken  and  whole,  and  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  In  such  a  brilliant  medley  I  had 
some  trouble  in  finding  Philip  des  Comines.  He  is  the  first  named,  however,  of  a  gallant  band  of  assailants,  knights  and 
noblemen,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  their  leader,  encountered,  in  a  general  tourney,  with 
a  i>arty  of  the  same  number  under  the  ])rofligate  Adolf  of  Cleves,  who  acted  as  challenger,  by  the  romantic  title  ot  Arbre  <tor. 
The  encounter,  though  with  arms  of  courtesy,  was  very  fierce,  and  separated  by  main  force,  not  without  difficulty.  Philip 
des  Comines  hnj«,  therefore,  a  title  to  be  accounted  tarn  Marie,  quam  Afercurio,  though,  when  we  consider  the  obsciirity 
which  has  settled  on  the  rest  of  this  troupedorie,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  estimate  the  most  valuable  of  his  qualifications. 
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position  with  regard  to  Burgundy,  that  the  Duke  might  have  the  terms  of  peace  of  his 
own  making.  But  I  never  suspected  that  so  old  a  fox  as  Louis  could  have  been  induced 
to  come  into  the  trap  of  his  own  accord.     What  said  the  Burgundian  counsellors  ?" 

"  As  you  may  guess,"  answered  D'Hymbercourt ;  "  talked  much  of  faith  to  be 
observed,  and  little  of  advantage  to  be  obtained,  by  such  a  visit ;  while  it  was  manifest 
they  thought  almost  entirely  of  the  last,  and  Were  only  anxious  to  find  some  way  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  necessary  preservation  of  appearances." 

"  And  what  said  the  Duke?"  continued  the  Count  of  Crc^vecocui*. 

"  Spoke  brief  and  bold,  as  usual,"  replied  Comines.  "  *  Which  of  you  was  it,*  he 
asked,  *  who  witnessed  the  meeting  of  my  cousin  Louis  and  me  after  the  battle  of 
Montl'hery,*  when  I  was  so  thoughtless  as  to  accompany  him  back  within  the  intrench- 
ments  of  Paris  with  half  a  score  of  attendants,  and  so  put  my  person  at  the  King's 
mercy?'  I  replied,  that  most  of  us  had  been  present;  and  none  could  ever  forget  the 
alarm  which  it  had  been  liis  pleasure  to  give  us.  *  Well,'  said  the  Duke,  *  you  blamed 
me  for  my  folly,  and  I  confessejd  to  you  that  I  had  acted  like  a  giddy-pated  boy;  and  I 
am  aware,  too,  that  my  father  of  happy  memory  being  then  alive,  my  kinsman,  Louis, 
would  have  had  less  advantage  by  seizing  on  my  person  than  I  might  now  have  by 
securing  his.  But,  nevertheless,  if  my  royal  kinsman  comes  hither  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  the  same  singleness  of  heart  under  which  I  then  acted,  he  shall  be  royally 
welcome — J£  it  is  meiint  by  this  appearance  of  confidence,  to  circumvent  and  to  blind 
me,  till  he  execute  some  of  his  i)olitic  schemes,  by  Saint  George  of  Burgundy,  let  him 
look  to  it ! '  And  so,  having  turned  up  his  mustaches,  and  stamped  on  the  ground,  he 
ordered  us  all  to  get  on  our  horses,  and  receive  so  extraordinary  a  guest." 

"  And  you  met  the  King  accordingly?"  replied  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur — "  Miracles 
have  not  ceased ! — How  was  he  accompanied?" 

"  As  slightly  as  might  be,"  answered  D'Hymbercourt ;  "  only  a  score  or  two  of  the 
Scottish  Guard,  and  a  few  knights  and  gentlemen  of  his  household — among  whom  his 
astrologer,  Galeotti,  made  the  gayest  figure." 

"  That  fellow,"  said  Crevecoeur,  "  holds  some  dependence  on  the  Cardinal  Balue — 
I  should  not  be  surprised  that  he  has  had  his  share  in  determining  the  King  to  this  step 
of  doubtful  policy.     Any  nobility  of  higher  rank  ? " 

"  There  are  Monsieur  of  Orleans,  and  Dunois,"  replied  Comines. 

"  I  will  have  a  rouze  with  Dunois,"  said  Ci*^vec(Eur,  "  wag  the  world  as  it  will.  But 
we  heard  that  both  he  and  the  Duke  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  were  in  prison." 

"  They  were  both  under  arrest  in  the  Castle  of  Loches,  that  delightful  place  of  retire- 
ment for  the  French  nobility,"  said  D'Hjrmbercourt ;  "  but  Louis  has  released  them,  in 
order  to  bring  them  with  him — perhaps  because  he  cared  not  to  leave  Orleans  behind. 
For  his  other  attendants,  faith,  I  think  his  gossip,  the  Hangman  Marshal,  with  two  or 
three  of  his  retinue,  and  Oliver,  his  barber,  may  be  the  most  considerable — and  the 
whole  bevy  so  poorly  arrayed,  that,  by  my  honour,  the  King  resembles  most  an  old 
usurer,  going  to  collect  desj)erate  debts,  attended  by  a  body  of  catchpolls." 

"  And  where  is  he  lodged?"  said  Crevecoeur. 

♦  After  the  battle  of  Montrhery,  in  H65,  Charles,  then  Compte  de  Charalois.  had  an  interview  with  T^uis  under  tlie  walls 
of  Paris,  each  at  the  head  of  a  small  party.  The  two  princes  dismounted,  and  walked  together  so  deeply  engaged  in  discussing 
the  business  of  their  meeting,  that  Charles  forgot  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  ;  and  when  Louis  turned  back  towards  the 
town  of  Paris,  from  which  he  came,  the  Count  of  Charalois  kept  him  company  so  far  as  to  pass  the  line  of  outworks  with 
which  Paris  was  surrounded,  and  enter  a  field-work  which  communicated  with  the  town  by  a  trench.  At  this  period  he  had 
only  five  or  six  persons  in  company  with  him.  His  escort  caught  an  alarm  for  his  safety,  and  his  principal  followers  rode 
forward  from  where  he  had  left  them,  remembering  that  his  grandfather  had  been  assassinated  at  Montereau  in  a  similar 
parley,  on  10th  September,  1419.  To  tlieir  great  joy  the  Count  returned  uninjured,  accompanied  with  a  guard  belonging  to 
Louis.  The  Burgundians  taxed  him  with  rashness  in  no  measured  terms.  "  Say  no  more  of  it,"  said  Charles :  "  I  ac- 
knowledge the  extent  of  my  folly,  but  I  was  not  aware  what  I  was  doing  till  I  entered  the  redoubt." — Mcmoiret  de  PiiiLiprK 
DBS  Comines,  chap,  xiii 

Louis  was  much  praised  for  his  good  faith  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Duke  should  call  it  to  recollection 
when  his  enemy  so  unexpectedly  put  himself  in  his  power  by  his  visit  to  Peronne. 
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"  Nay,  that,"  rei>lic<l  Comines,  "  is  tlie  most  mancUous  of  nil.  Our  Duke  ofiered  to 
let  tbe  King's  Arctiur  Guaitl  have  n  gate  of  the  town,  and  a  briilgu  of  boatd  over  the 
Soiniite,  and  to  have  assiigned  to  Louis  liimself  tLc  ailjoining  house,  belonging  t«  a 
wealthy  burgess,  (.iiles  Orthen ;  but,  in  going  tliither,  the  King  espied  the  banners  of 
De  Lau  and  Pcneil  de  liiviei'e,  whom  he  hail  banished  from  Finnic ;  and  ijcared,  as  it 
would  aeeni,  with  the  thought  of  lodging  so  nenr  refugees  and  malcontents  of  his  own 
making,  he  craved  to  be  quartered  in  the  Cattle  of  Peronne,  and  thiNv  he  luilh  hia  abode 
accordingly." 

"Why,  God  ha'  mercy!"  exclaimed  Crevcfirur,  "  this  Ls  not  only  not  being  content 
with  venturing  into  the  lion's  den,  but  thrusting  his  head  into  his  very  jaws— Nothing 
leiis  than  the  very  bottom  of  the  nit -trap  would  serve  the  eraily  old  ])olitician!" 

"  Nay,"  said  Coinines,  "  D'Uymberconrt  hath  not  told  you  the  siRfeli  of  Le  Glorieux* 
—which,  in  my  uiinil,  was  the  slin-wdest  O]iinion  that  wos  given." 

"  And  what  said  lti»  mast  illustrious  wisdom?"  asked  the  Count. 

"  Aa  the  Duke,"  replied  Comines,  "wa^  hastily  ordering  some  vessels  and  ornaments 
of  ]>latc,  and  the  like,  to  lie  prepan'd  as  presents  for  the  King  and  his  I'Ctinue,  by  way  of 
welcome  on  his  arrival,  '  Ti'onble  not  thy  small  bi'ain  about  it,  my  friend  Charles,'  said 
Le  Glorieux,  '  I  will  give  thy  cousin  Louis  a  nobler  and  a  fitter  gii\  than  thou  caost ; 
and  that  is  my  eap  and  bells,  and  my  bauble  to  boot ;  for,  by  the  mass,  he  is  a  greater 
fool  than  I  am,  for  putting  himself  in  tliy  power.' — '  But  if  I  give  him  no  reason  to 
repent  it,  sirrali,  how  then?'  said  the  Duke.  '  Tlien,  truly,  Charles,  thou  shalt  have 
cap  and  bauble  thyself,  ft»  the  greatest  fool  of  tlie  thi-ee  of  us.'  I  promiae  js>a  this 
knavish  quip  touched  the  Duke  closely — I  saw  him  change  colour  and  bite  his  lip. — And 
now,  our  news  are  told,  noble  Crevecwur,  and  what  think  yim  they  resemble  ?" 

"  A  mine  full-charged  with  guniwwder,"  answered  Crevecteur,  "  to  which,  I  fear,  it 
is  my  fate  to  bring  the  kindled  linstock.  Your  news  and  mine  are  like  flax  and  fire, 
which  cannot  meet  without  bursting  into  flame,  or  like  certain  chemical  substances 
which  cannot  be  mingled  without  an  explosion.  Friends,  —  gentlemen,  —  ride  close  by 
my  rein ;  and  when  I  tell  yuu  what  has  chanced  in  the  bishopriek  of  Liege,  1  think  you 
will  be  of  opinion,  that  King  Louis  might  us  safely  have  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
infernal  regions,  oa  this  ill-timed  visit  to  Pci-onne." 

The  two  nobles  drew  u|i  close  on  either  hand  of  the  Count,  and  listened,  with  half- 
suppressed  exclamations,  and  gestures  of  the  deepest  wonder  and  interest,  to  his  account 
of  the  transactions  at  Liege  and  Sclionwaldt.  Quentin  was  then  called  forward,  and 
examined  and  re-examined  on  the  particulars  of  the  Bishop's  death,  until  at  length  he 
refused  to  answer  any  farther  interrogatories,  not  knowing  wherefore  they  were  asked, 
or  what  use  might  he  made  of  his  replies. 

They  now  reached  the  rich  and  level  banks  of  the  Sommc,  and  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  little  town  of  Peronne  la  Pucolle,  and  the  deep  green  meadows  adjoining,  now 
whitened  with  the  numerous  tents  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  army,  amounting  to  about 
fifteen  thousand  men. 


igElapitm:  f^s  ^hm'i^^^uflji. 


THE   INTERVIEW. 


jagiT'iNE  hftrdly  knows  whether  to  term  it  a  privilege  or  a  penalty  annexed  to  tlie 
^  quality  of  princes,  that,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  they  are 
Sj  required  by  the  respect  which  ia  due  to  their  own  rank  and  dignity,  to 
i  regulate  their  feelings  and  expressions  by  a  severe  etiquette,  wliicli  precludes 
all  violent  and  avowed  display  of  passion,  and  which,  but  that  the  whole  world  are  aware 
that  this  BSBumed  complaisance  is  a  matter  of  ceremony,  might  justly  paM  for  profound 
dissimulation.  It  is  no  less  certain,  however,  that  the  overstepping  of  these  bounds  of 
ceremonial,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  direct  vent  to  their  angry  passions,  has  the 
effect  of  compromising  their  dignity  with  the  world  in  general;  as  was  particularly 
noted  when  those  distinguished  rivals,  Francis  the  First,  and  the  Emperor  Cimrles,  gave 
each  other  the  lie  direct,  and  were  desirous  of  deciding  their  differences  hand  to  hand,  in 
single  combat. 

Charles  of  Burgundy,  the  most  hasty  and  impatient,  nay,  the  most  imprudent  prince 
of  his  time,  found  himself,  nevertheless,  fettered  within  the  magic  circle  which  pre- 
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scribed  the  most  profound  deference  to  lx)uis,  as  liis  Suzerain  and  liege  Lord,  who  had 
deigned  to  confer  upon  him,  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  the  distinguished  honour  of  a  personal 
visit.  Dressed  in  his  ducal  mantle,  and  attended  by  his  great  officers,  and  prhicipal 
knights  and  nobles,  he  went  in  gallant  cavalcade,  to  receive  Louis  XL  His  retinue 
absolutely  blazed  with  gold  and  silver ;  for  the  wealth  of  the  Court  of  England  bi-ing 
exhausted  by  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  expenditure  of  France  limited  by 
the  economy  of  the  Sovereign,  that  of  Burgundy  Avas  for  the  time  the  most  magnificent 
in  Europe.  The  cort^tje  of  Louis,  on  the  contrary,  was  fcAv  in  number,  and  compara- 
tively mean  in  appearance,  and  the  exterior  of  the  King  himself,  in  a  threadbare  cloak, 
with  his  wonted  old  high-crowned  hat  stuck  full  of  images,  rendered  the  contrast  yet  more 
striking ;  and  as  the  Duke,  richly  attired  with  the  coronet  and  mantle  of  state,  threw 
himself  from  his  noble  charger,  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  offered  to  hold  the  stiiTup 
while  Louis  dismounted  from  his  little  ambling  palfrey,  the  effect  was  almost  grotesque. 

The  greeting  between  the  two  potentates  was,  of  course,  as  full  of  aff(;cted  kindness 
and  compliment,  as  it  was  totally  devoid  of  sincerity.  But  the  temjmr  of  the  Duke 
rendered  it  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  the  necessary  appearances,  in  voice, 
speech,  and  demeanour;  while  in  the  King,  every  sfKicies  of  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion seemed  so  much  a  part  of  his  nature,  that  those  best  acquainted  Avitli  him  could  not 
have  distinguished  what  was  feigned  from  what  was  real. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  illustration,  were  it  not  unworthy  two  such  high  potentates, 
would  be,  to  suppose  the  King  in  the  situation  of  a  stranger,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  canine  race,  who,  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  is 
desirous  to  make  friends  with  a  large  and  surly  mastiff,  that  holds  him  in  suspicion,  and 
is  disposed  to  worry  him  on  the  first  symptoms  either  of  diffidence  or  of  umbrage.  The 
mastiff  growls  internally,  erects  his  bristles,  shews  his  teeth,  yet  is  ashamed  to  fly  upon 
the  intruder,  who  seems  at  the  same  time  so  kind  and  so  confiding,  and  therefore  the 
animal  endures  advances  wliich  are  far  from  pacifying  him,  watching  at  the  same  time 
the  slightest  opportunity  which  may  justify  him  in  his  own  eyes  for  seizing  Ids  friend  by 
the  throat. 

The  King  was  no  doubt  sensible,  from  the  altered  voice,  constrained  manner,  and 
abrupt  gestures  of  the  Duke,  that  the  game  he  had  to  play  was  delicate,  and  perhaps  lie 
more  than  once  repented  having  ever  taken  it  in  hand.  But  repentance  was  too  late, 
and  all  that  remained  for  him  was  that  inimitable  dexterity  of  management,  which  the 
King  miderstood  equally  at  least  with  any  man  that  ever  lived. 

The  demeanour  which  Louis  used  towards  the  Duke,  was  such  as  to  resemble  the 
kind  overflowing  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  of  sincere  reconciliation  with  an  honoured 
and  tried  friend,  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  by  temporary  circumstances  now 
passed  away,  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  removed.  The  King  blamed  himself  for  not 
having  sooner  taken  the  decisive  step,  of  convincing  his  kind  and  good  kinsman  by  such 
a  mark  of  conlidence  as  he  was  now  bestowing,  that  the  angry  passages  which  had 
occurred  betwixt  them  were  nothing  in  his  remembrance,  when  weighed  against  the 
kindness  which  received  him  when  an  exile  from  France,  and  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  King  his  father.  He  spoke  of  the  Good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  Philip  tlie  father  of 
Duke  Charles  was  currently  called,  and  remembered  a  thousand  instances  of  his  paternal 
kindness. 

**  I  think,  cousin,"  he  said,  "  your  father  made  little  difference  in  his  affection,  betwixt 
you  and  me ;  for  I  remember  when  by  an  accident  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  a  hunting 
party,  I  found  the  goo<l  Duke  upbraiding  you  with  leaving  me  in  the  forest,  as  if  you 
had  been  careless  of  the  safety  of  an  elder  brother." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  features  were  naturally  harsh  and  severe;  and  when  ho 
attempted  to  smile,  in  polite  acquiescence  to  the  truth  of  what  the  King  told  him,  the 
grimace  which  he  made  was  truly  diabolical. 

Vol.  VIII.  Q 
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"  Prince  of  dissemblers,"  he  said,  in  his  secret  soul,  "would  that  it  stood  with  my 
honour  to  remind  you  how  you  have  requited  all  the  benefits  of  our  House ! " 

"  And  then,"  continued  the  King,  "  if  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  gratitude  are  not 
sufficient  to  bind  us  together,  my  fair  cousin,  we  have  those  of  spiritual  relationship ; 
for,  I  am  godfather  to  your  fair  daughter  Mary,  who  is  as  dear  to  me  as  one  of  my  own 
maidens ;  and  when  the  Saints  (their  holy  name  be  blessed !)  sent  me  a  little  blossom 
which  withered  in  the  course  of  three  months,  it  was  your  Princely  father  who  held  it  at 
the  font,  and  celebrated  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  with  richer  and  prouder  magnificence, 
than  Paris  itself  could  have  afforded.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  deep,  the  indelible 
impression  which  the  generosity  of  Duke  Philip,  and  yours,  my  dearest  cousin,  made 
upon  the  half-broken  heart  of  the  poor  exile  I " 

"  Your  M^esty,"  said  the  Duke,  compelling  himself  to  make  some  reply,  "  acknow- 
ledged that  slight  obligation  in  terms  which  overpaid  all  the  display  which  Burgundy 
could  make,  to  shew  due  sense  of  the  honour  you  had  done  its  Sovereign." 

"  I  remember  the  words  you  mean,  fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  smiling ;  "  I  think 
they  were,  that  in  guerdon  of  the  benefit  of  that  day,  I,  poor  wanderer,  had  nothing  to 
offer,  save  the  persons  of  myself,  of  my  wife,  and  of  my  child. — Well,  and  I  think  I 
have  indifferently  well  redeemed  my  pledge." 

"I  mean  not  to  dispute  what  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  aver,"  said  the  Duke; 
"but " 

"  But  you  ask,"  said  the  King,  interrupting  him,  "  how  my  actions  have  accorded 
with  my  words — Marry  thus :  the  body  of  my  infant  child  Joachim  rests  in  Burgundian 
earth — my  own  person  I  have  this  morning  placed  unreservedly  in  your  power — and, 
for  that  of  my  wife, — truly,  cousin,  I  think,  considering  the  period  of  time  which  has 
passed,  you  will  scarce  insist  on  my  keeping  my  word  in  that  particular.  She  was 
bom  on  the  Day  of  the  Blessed  Annunciation,"  (he  crossed  himself,  and  muttered  an 
Ora  pro  nobis,)  "  some  fi£ty  years  since ;  but  she  is  no  farther  distant  than  Rheims,  and 
if  you  insist  on  my  promise  being  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  she  shall  presently  wait  your 
pleasure." 

Angry  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  the  barefaced  attempt  of  the  King  to  assume 
towards  him  a  tone  of  friendship  and  intimacy,  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
whimsical  reply  of  that  singular  monarch,  and  his  laugh  was  as  discordant  as  the  abrupt 
tones  of  passion  in  which  he  often  spoke.  Having  laughed  longer  and  louder  than  was 
at  that  period,  or  would  now  be,  thought  fitting  the  time  and  occasion,  he  answered  in 
the  same  tone,  bluntly  declining  the  honour  of  the  Queen's  company,  but  stating  his 
willingness  to  accept  that  of  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  whose  beauty  was  celebrated. 

"  I  am  happy,  fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  with  one  of  those  dubious  smiles  of  which 
he  frequently  made  use,  "that  your  gracious  pleasure  has  not  fixed  on  my  younger 
daughter  Joan.  I  should  otherwise  have  had  spear-breaking  between  you  and  my 
cousin  of  Orleans ;  and,  had  harm  come  of  it,  I  must  on  either  side  have  lost  a  kind 
friend  and  affectionate  cousin." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  royal  sovereign,"  said  Duke  Charles,  "  the  Duke  of  Orleans  shall  have 
no  interruption  from  me  in  the  path  which  he  has  chosen  par  ammirs.  The  cause  in 
which  I  couch  my  lance  against  Orleans,  must  be  fair  and  straight." 

Louis  was  far  from  taking  amiss  this  brutal  allusion  to  the  personal  deformity  of  the 
Princess  Joan.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  rather  pleased  to  find,  that  the  Duke  was 
content  to  be  amused  with  broad  jests,  in  which  he  was  himself  a  proficient,  and  which 
(according  to  the  modem  phrase)  spared  much  sentimental  hypocrisy.  Accordingly,  he 
speedily  placed  their  intercourse  on  such  a  footing,  that  Charles,  though  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  play  the  part  of  an  affectionate  and  reconciled  friend  to  a  monarch  whose  ill 
offices  he  had  so  often  encountered,  and  whose  sincerity  on  the  present  occasion  he  so 
strongly  doubted,  yet  had  no  difficulty  in  acting  the  hearty  landlord  towards  a  facetious 
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guest ;  and  so  the  want  of  reciprocity  in  kinder  feelings  between  them,  was  supplied  by 
the  tone  of  good  fellowship  which  exists  between  two  boon  companions, — a  tone  natural 
to  the  Duke  from  tlie  frankness,  and,  it  might  be  added,  the  grossness  of  his  character, 
and  to  Louis,  because,  though  capable  of  assuming  any  mood  of  social  intercourse,  that 
which  really  suited  him  best  was  mingled  with  grossness  of  ideas,  and  of  caustic  humour 
in  expression. 

Both  Princes  were  happily  able  to  preserve,  during  the  period  of  a  banquet  at  the 
town-house  of  l^eronne,  the  same  kind  of  conversation,  on  which  they  met  as  on  a 
neutral  ground,  and  which,  as  Louis  easily  perceived,  was  more  available  than  any  other 
to  keep  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy  in  that  state  of  composure  which  seemed  necessary  to 
his  own  safety. 

Yet  he  was  alarmed  to  observe,  that  the  Duke  had  around  him  several  of  those 
French  nobles,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  situations  of  great  trust  and  power, 
whom  his  own  severity  or  injustice  had  driven  into  exile;  and  it  was  to  secure  himself 
from  the  possible  effects  of  tlieir  resentment  and  revenge,  that  (as  already  mentioned) 
he  requested  to  be  lodged  in  the  Castle  or  Citadel  of  Peronne,  rather  than  in  the  town 
itself.*  This  was  readily  granted  by  Duke  Charles,  with  one  of  those  grim  smiles,  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  say,  whether  it  meant  good  or  harm  to  the  party  whom  it 
concerned. 

But  when  the  King,  expressing  himself  with  as  much  delicacy  as  he  could,  and  in  the 
manner  he  thought  best  qualified  to  lull  suspicion  asleep,  asked,  whether  the  Scottish 
Archers  of  his  Guai'd  might  not  maintain  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Peronne  during 
his  residence  there,  in  lieu  of  the  gate  of  the  town  which  the  Duke  had  offered  to  their 
care,  Charles  replied,  with  his  wonted  sternness  of  voice,  and  abruptness  of  manner, 
rendered  more  alarming  by  his  habit  when  he  spoke,  of  either  turning  up  his  mustaches, 
or  handling  his  sword  or  dagger,  the  last  of  which  he  used  frequently  to  draw  a  little 
way,  and  then  return  to  the  sheath,f — "  Saint  Martin  I  No,  my  liege.  You  are  in  your 
vassal's  camp  and  city — so  men  call  me  in  respect  to  your  Majesty — my  castle  and  town 
are  yours,  and  my  men  are  yours ;  so  it  is  indifferent  whether  my  men-at-arms  or  the 
Scottish  Archers  guard  either  the  outer  gate  or  defences  of  the  Castle. — No,  by  Saint 
George  I  Peronne  is  a  virgin  fortress — she  shall  not  lose  her  reputation  by  any  neglect 
of  mine.  Maidens  must  be  carefully  watched,  my  royal  cousin,  if  we  would  have  them 
continue  to  live  in  good  fame." 

"  Surely,  fair  cousin,  and  I  altogether  agree  with  you,"  said  the  King,  "  I  being  in 
fact  more  interested  in  the  reputation  of  the  good  little  town  than  you  are — Peronne 
being,  as  you  know,  fair  cousin,  one  of  those  upon  the  same  river  Somme,  which,  pledged 
to  your  father  of  happy  memory  for  redemption  of  money,  are  liable  to  be  redeemed 
upon  repayment.  Ajnd,  to  speak  truth,  coming,  like  an  honest  debtor,  disposed  to  clear 
off  my  obligations  of  every  kind,  I  have  brought  here  a  few  sumpter  mules  loaded  with 
sOver  for  the  redemption — enough  to  maintain  even  your  princely  and  royal  establish- 
ment, fair  cousin,  for  the  space  of  three  years." 

"  I  will  not  receive  a  penny  of  it,"  said  the  Duke,  twirling  his  mustaches ;  "  the  day 
of  redemption  is  past,  my  royal  cousin ;  nor  was  there  ever  serious  purpose  that  the 
right  should  be  exercised,  the  cession  of  these  towns  being  the  sole  recompense  my 
father  ever  received  from  France,  when,  in  a  happy  hour  for  your  family,  he  consented 
to  forget  the  murder  of  my  grandfather,  and  to  exchange  the  alliance  of  England  for 
that  of  your  father.     Saint  George !  if  he  had  not  so  acted,  your  royal  self,  far  from 

•  The  arrival  of  three  brothers,  Princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  of  Monseipieur  de  Lau,  whom  the  King  had  long  detained 
in  prison,  of  Sire  Poncct  de  Rivi6re,  and  the  Seigneur  d'Urfi,  who,  by  the  way,  as  a  romance  writer  of  a  peculiar  turn,  might 
have  been  happily  enough  introduced  into  the  present  work,  but  the  fate  of  the  Euphuist  was  a  warning  to  the  author.  All 
of  these  nobles  bearing  the  emblem  of  Burgundy,  the  cross,  namely,  of  Saint  Andrew,  inspired  Louis  with  so  much  suspicion, 
that  he  very  impolitically  demanded  to  be  lodged  in  the  old  Castle  of  Peronne,  and  thus  rendered  himself  an  absolute  captive. 
Sec  Comixes'  Memoirs  for  the  year  1468. 

t  This  gesture,  very  indicaUve  of  a  fierce  character,  ia  also  by  stage-tradition  a  distinction  of  Shakspeare's  Richard  III. 

Q  2 
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having  towns  on  the  Sonune,  could  scarce  have  kept  those  beyood  the  Lcrire.  No — I 
will  not  render  a  stone  of  them,  were  I  to  receive  for  every  stone  so  rendered  ita  weight 
in  gold.  I  thank  God,  and  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  my  ancestors,  that  the  revenues 
of  Burgundy,  though  it  be  but  a  duchy,  will  maintain  my  state,  even  when  a  King  is 
my  guest,  without  obliging  me  to  barter  my  heritage." 

"  Well,  fair  cousin,"  answered  tlie  King,  with  the  same  mild  and  placid  manner  as 
before,  and  unperturbed  by  the  loud  tone  and  violent  gestures  of  the  Duke,  "  I  see  that 
you  are  so  good  a  friend  to  France,  that  you  are  unwilling  to  part  with  aught  that 
belongs  to  her.  But  we  shall  need  some  moderator  in  these  affairs  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  them  in  council — What  say  you  to  Saint  Paul  ?" 

"  Neither  Saint  Paul,  nor  Saint  Peter,  nor  e'er  a  Saint  in  the  Calendar,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Bugundy,  "  shall  preach  me  out  of  the  [jossession  of  Peronne." 

"  Nay,  but  you  mistake  me,"  said  King  Louis,  xmiling  ;  "  I  mean  Louis  de  Luzein> 
bourg,  our  trusty  constable,  the  Count  of  Saint  Paul, — Ah !  Saint  Mary  of  Embrun  I 
we  lack  but  his  head  at  our  conference !  tlie  best  head  in  France,  and  the  most  useful  to 
the  restoration  of  perfect  harmony  betwixt  us," 

"  By  Saint  George  of  Bui^undy  ! "  said  the  Duke,  "  I  marvel  to  hear  your  Mtyesty 
talk  thus  of  a  man,  false  and  peijured,  both  to  France  and  Burgundy — one,  who  hath 
ever  endeavoured  to  fan  into  a  flame  our  frequent  differences,  and  that  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  mediator.  I  swear  by  the  Order  I  wear,  that  bis  marshes 
shall  not  be  long  a  resource  for  him  I " 


"  Be  not  so  warm,  cousin,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  and  s|>eaking  under  his  breath ; 
"  when  I  wished  for  the  constable's  k^atl,  as  a  means  of  ending  the  settlement  of  our 
trifling  differences,  I  had  no  desire  for  his  boi/i/,  which  might  remain  at  Saiut  Quentin's 
with  much  convenience," 

"  Ho !  ho !  I  take  your  meaning,  my  royal  cousin,"  said  Clinrles,  with  the  same 
dissonant  laugh  which  some  other  of  the  King's  coarse  pleasantries  had  extorted,  and 
added,  stamping  his  lieel  on  the  ground,  "  I  allow,  in  that  sense,  tlie  head  of  tlie  Constable 
might  Ije  useful  at  Perorme." 

These,  and  other  discourses,  by  which  the  King  mixe<l  hints  at  serious  nffairs  amid 
matt<^rs  of  mirth  and  amusement,  did  not  follow  each  other  consecutively ;  hut  were 
adroitly  introiluccd  dui-ing  the  time  of  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  during  «  sub- 
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sequent  interview  in  the  Duke's  own  apartments,  and,  in  short,  as  occasion  seemed  to 
render  the  introduction  of  such  delicate  suhjects  easy  and  natural. 

Indeed,  however  rashly  Louis  had  placed  liimself  in  a  risk,  which  the  Duke's  fiery 
temper,  and  the  mutual  subjects  of  exasperated  enmity  which  subsisted  betwixt  them, 
rendered  of  doubtful  and  i)erilous  issue,  never  pilot  on  an  unknown  coast  conducted 
himself  with  more  firmness  and  prudence.  He  seemed  to  sound  with  the  utmost  address 
and  precision,  the  depths  and  sliallows  of  his  rival's  mind  and  temper,  and  manifested 
neither  doubt  nor  fear,  when  the  result  of  his  experiments  discovered  much  more  of 
sunken  rocks,  and  of  dangerous  shoals  than  of  safe  anchorage. 

At  length  a  day  closed,  which  must  have  been  a  wearisome  one  to  Louis,  from  the 
constant  exertion,  vigilance,  j)recaution,  and  attention,  which  his  situation  required,  as  it 
was  a  day  of  constraint  to  the  Duke,  from  the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  violent 
feelings  to  which  he  was  in  the  general  habit  of  giving  uncontrolled  vent. 

No  sooner  had  the  latter  retired  into  his  own  apartment,  after  he  had  taken  a  formal 
leave  of  the  King  for  the  night,  than  he  gave  way  to  the  explosions  of  passion  which  he 
had  so  long  suppressed ;  and  many  an  oath  and  abusive  epithet,  as  his  jester,  Le  Glorieux 
said,  "fell  that  night  upon  heads  which  they  were  never  coined  for,"  Ids  domestics 
reaping  the  benefit  of  that  hoard  of  injurious  language  which  he  could  not  in  decency 
bestow  on  his  royal  guest,  even  in  his  absence,  and  which  was  yet  become  too  great  to 
be  altogether  suppressed.  The  jests  of  the  clown  had  some  eflx^ct  in  tranquillizing  the 
Duke's  angry  mood; — he  laughed  loudly,  threw  the  jester  a  piece  of  gold,  caused 
himself  to  be  disrobed  in  tranquillity,  swallowed  a  deep  cup  of  Tvine  and  spices,  went  to 
bed,  and  slept  soundly. 

The  covchee  of  King  Louis  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  that  of  Charles ;  for  the 
violent  expression  of  extisperated  and  headlong  passion,  as  indeed  it  belongs  more  to  the 
brutal  than  the  intelligent  part  of  our  nature,  has  little  to  interest  us,  in  comparison  to 
the  deep  workings  of  a  vigorous  and  i)owerful  mind. 

Louis  was  escorted  to  the  lodgings  he  had  chosen  in  the  Castle,  or  Citadel  of  Peronne, 
by  the  Chamberlains  and  harbingers  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  received  at  the 
entrance  by  a  strong  guard  of  archers  and  men-at-arms. 

As  he  descended  from  his  horse  to  cross  the  drawbridge,  over  a  moat  of  unusual 
width  and  depth,  he  looked  on  the  sentinels,  and  observed  to  Comines,  who  accompanied 
him,  with  other  Burgundian  nobles,  "  They  wear  Saint  Andrew's  crosses — but  not  those 
of  my  Scottish  Archers." 

"  You  will  find  them  as  ready  to  die  in  your  defence,  Sire,"  said  the  Burgundian, 
whose  sagacious  ear  had  detected  in  the  King's  tone  of  speech  a  feeling,  which  doubtless 
Louis  would  have  concealed  if  he  could.  "  They  wear  the  Saint  Andrew's  Cross  as  the 
appendage  of  the  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  my  master  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
Order." 

"  Do  I  not  know  it  ?"  said  Louis,  shewing  the  collar  which  he  himself  wore  in  com- 
pliment to  his  host ;  It  is  one  of  the  dear  bonds  of  fraternity  which  exist  between  my 
kind  brother  and  myself.  We  are  brothers  in  chivalry,  as  in  spiritual  relationship; 
cousins  by  birth,  and  friends  by  every  tie  of  kind  feeling  and  good  neighbourhood. — No 
farther  than  the  base-court,  my  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  !  I  can  permit  your  attendance 
no  farther — you  have  done  me  enough  of  grace." 

"  We  were  charged  by  the  Duke,"  said  D'llymbercourt,  "  to  bring  your  Majesty  to 
your  lodging. — We  trust  your  Majesty  will  permit  us  to  obey  our  master's  command." 

"  Li  this  small  matter,"  said  the  King,  "  I  trust  you  will  allow  my  command  to 
outweigh  his,  even  Avith  you  his  liege  subjects. — I  am  something  indisposed,  my  lords, — 
something  fatigued.  Great  pleasure  hath  its  toils,  as  well  as  great  pain.  I  trust  to  ei\joy 
your  society  better  to-morrow. — And  yours  too.  Seignior  Philip  of  Comines —I  am  told 
you  are  the  annalist  of  the  time— we  that  desire  to  have  a  name  in  history,  must  speak 
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you  fair,  for  men  say  your  pen  hath  a  sharp  point,  when  you  will. — Good-night,  my  lords 
and  gentles,  to  all  and  each  of  you." 

The  Lords  of  Burgundy  retired,  much  pleased  with  the  grace  of  Louis's  manner,  and 
the  artful  distribution  of  his  attentions ;  and  the  King  was  left  with  only  one  or  two  of 
his  own  personal  followers,  under  the  archway  of  the  base-court  of  the  Castle  of 
Peronne,  looking  on  the  huge  tower  which  occupied  one  of  the  angles,  being  in  fact  the 
Donjon,  or  principal  Keep,  of  the  palace.  This  tall,  dark,  massive  building,  was  seen 
clearly  by  the  same  moon  which  was  lighting  Quentin  Durward  betwixt  Charleroi  and 
Peronne,  which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  shone  with  peculiar  lustre.  The  great  Keep 
was  in  form  nearly  resembling  the  White  Tower  in  the  Citadel  of  London,  but  stiU  more 
ancient  in  its  architecture,  deriving  its  date,  as  was  affirmed,  from  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  The  walls  were  of  a  tremendous  thickness,  the  windows  very  small,  and 
grated  with  bars  of  iron,  and  the  huge  clumsy  bulk  of  the  building  cast  a  dark  and 
portentous  shadow  over  the  whole  of  the  court -yard. 

'' I  am  not  to  be  lodged  therCj^  the  King  said,  with  a  shudder,  that  had  something  in 
it  ominous. 

"  No,"  replied  the  gray -headed  seneschal,  who  attended  upon  him  unbonneted — "  God 
forbid ! — Your  Majesty's  apartments  are  prepared  in  these  lower  buildings  which  are 
hard  by,  and  in  which  King  John  slept  two  nights  before  the  battle  of  Poictiers." 

"  Hum — that  is  no  lucky  omen  neither,"  muttered  the  King ;  "  but  what  of  the 
Tower,  my  old  friend  ?  and  why  should  you  desire  of  Heaven  that  I  may  not  be  there 
lodged?" 

"  Nay,  my  gracious  liege,"  said  the  seneschal,  "  I  know  no  evil  of  the  Tower  at  all — 
only  that  the  sentinels  say  lights  are  seen,  and  strange  noises  heard  in  it  at  night ;  and 
there  are  reasons  why  that  may  be  the  case,  for  anciently  it  was  used  bb  a  state  prison, 
and  there  are  many  tales  of  deeds  which  have  been  done  in  it." 

Louis  asked  no  farther  questions ;  for  no  man  was  more  bound  than  he  to  respect  the 
secrets  of  a  prison-house.  At  the  door  of  the  apartments  destined  for  his  use,  which, 
though  of  later  date  than  the  Tower,  were  still  both  ancient  and  gloomy,  stood  a  small 
party  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  which  the  Duke,  although  he  declined  to  concede  the  point 
to  Louis,  had  ordered  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  be  near  the  person  of  their  master.  The 
faithful  Lord  Crawford  was  at  their  head. 

"  Crawford — my  honest  and  faithful  Crawford,"  said  the  King,  "where  hast  thou  been 
to-day  ? — Are  the  Lords  of  Burgundy  so  inhospitable  as  to  neglect  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  noble  gentlemen  that  ever  trode  a  court  ? — I  saw  you  not  at  the  banquet." 

"  I  declined  it,  my  liege,"  said  Crawford — "  times  are  changed  with  me.  The  day 
has  been  that  I  could  have  ventured  a  carouse  with  the  best  man  in  Burgundy,  and  that 
in  the  juice  of  his  own  grape ;  but  a  matter  of  four  pints  now  flusters  me,  and  I  think  it 
concerns  your  Majesty's  service  to  set  in  this  an  example  to  my  callants." 

"  Thou  art  ever  prudent,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  surely  your  toil  is  the  less  when  you 
have  so  few  men  to  command  ? — and  a  time  of  festivity  requires  not  so  severe  self-denial 
on  your  part  as  a  time  of  danger." 

"  If  I  have  few  men  to  command,"  said  Crawford,  "  I  have  the  more  need  to  keep  the 
knaves  in  fitting  condition ;  and  whether  this  business  be  like  to  end  in  feasting  or 
fighting,  God  and  your  Majesty  know  better  than  old  John  of  Crawford." 

"  You  surely  do  not  apprehend  any  danger?"  said  the  King  hastily,  yet  in  a  whisper. 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Crawford ;  "  I  wish  I  did ;  for,  as  old  Earl  Tineman  *  used  to  say, 
apprehended  dangers  may  be  always  defended  dangers. — The  word  for  the  night,  if  your 
Majesty  pleases?" 

*'  Let  it  be  Burgundy,  in  honour  of  our  host  and  of  a  liquor  that  you  love,  Crawford." 

*  An  Earl  of  Douglas,  so  called. 
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"  I  will  quarrel  with  neither  Duke  nor  drink,  so  called,"  said  Crawford,  '*  provided 
always  that  both  be  sound.     A  good  night  to  your  Majesty  !" 

"  A  good  night,  my  trusty  Scot,"  said  the  King,  and  passed  on  to  his  apartments. 

At  the  door  of  his  bedroom  Lc  Balafre  was  placed  sentinel.  "  Follow  me  hither," 
said  the  King,  as  he  passt^d  him ;  and  the  Archer  accordingly,  like  a  piece  of  machinery 
put  into  motion  by  an  artist,  strode  after  him  into  the  apartment,  and  remained  there 
fixed,  silent,  and  motionless,  attending  the  royal  command. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  that  wandering  Pdadin,  your  nephew  ?  "  said  the  King  ;  "  for 
he  hath  been  lost  to  us,  since,  like  a  young  knight  who  had  set  out  upon  his  first 
adventures,  he  sent  us  home  two  prisoners,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  chivalry." 

"  My  lord,  I  heard  something  of  that,"  said  Balafre  ;  "  and  I  hope  your  Majesty  will 
believe,  that  if  he  acted  wrongfully,  it  was  in  no  shape  by  any  precept  or  example,  since 
I  never  was  so  bold  as  to  unhorse  any  of  your  Majesty's  most  illustrious  house,  better 
knowing  my  own  condition,  and " 

"  Be  silent  on  that  point,"  said  the  King ;  "  your  nephew  did  his  duty  in  the  matter." 

"  There  indeed,"  continued  Balafre,  "  he  had  the  cue  from  me. — *  Quentin,*  said  I  to 
him,  *  whatever  comes  of  it,  remember  you  belong  to  the  Scottish  Archer-Guard,  and  do 
your  duty  whatever  comes  on't.' " 

"  I  guess  he  had  some  such  exquisite  instructor,"  said  Louis ;  "  but  it  concerns  me 
that  you  answer  me  my  first  question — Have  you  heard  of  your  nephew  of  late  ? — Stand 
aback,  my  masters,"  he  added,  addressing  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber,  "for  this 
concemeth  no  ears  but  mine." 

"  Surely,  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Balafr^,  "  I  have  seen  this  very  evening  the 
groom  Chariot,  whom  my  kinsman  despatched  from  Liege,  or  some  castle  of  the  Bishop's 
which  is  near  it,  and  where  he  hath  lodged  the  Ladies  of  Croye  in  safety." 

"  Now  our  Lady  of  Heaven  be  praised  for  it ! "  said  the  King.  "  Art  tliou  sure  of  it  ? — 
sure  of  the  good  news  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  I  can  be  of  aught,"  said  Le  Balafr6 ;  "  the  fellow,  I  think,  hath  letters 
for  your  Majesty  from  the  Ladies  of  Croye." 

"  Haste  to  get  them,"  said  the  King — "  Give  the  harquebuss  to  one  of  these  knaves — 
to  Oliver — to  any  one. — Now  our  Lady  of  Embrun  be  praised !  and  silver  shall  be  the 
screen  that  surrounds  her  high  altar  ! " 

Louis,  in  this  fit  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  doffed,  as  usual,  his  hat,  selected  from  the 
figures  with  which  it  was  garnished  that  wliieh  represented  his  favourite  image  of  the 
Virgin,  placed  it  on  a  table^  and,  kneeling  down,  repeated  reverently  the  vow  he  had 
made. 

The  groom,  being  the  first  messenger  whom  Durward  had  despatched  from  Schon- 
waldt,  was  now  introduced  with  his  letters.  They  were  addressed  to  the  King  by  the 
Ladies  of  Croye,  and  barely  thanked  him  in  very  cold  terms  for  his  courtesy  while  at 
his  Court,  and  something  more  warmly,  for  having  permitted  them  to  retire,  and  sent 
them  in  safety  from  his  dominions ;  expressions  at  which  Louis  laughed  very  heartily, 
instead  of  resenting  them.  He  then  demanded  of  Chariot,  with  obvious  interest,  whether 
they  had  not  sustained  some  alarm  or  attack  upon  the  road  ?  Chariot,  a  stupid  fellow, 
and  selected  for  that  quality,  gave  a  very  confused  account  of  the  affray  in  which  his 
companion,  the  Gascon,  had  been  killed,  but  knew  of  no  other.  Again  Louis  demanded 
of  him,  minutely  and  particularly,  the  route  which  the  party  had  taken  to  Liege ;  and 
seemed  much  interested  when  he  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  they  had,  upon  approaching 
Namur,  kept  the  more  direct  road  to  Liege,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Maes,  instead  of 
the  left  bank,  as  recommended  in  their  route.  The  King  then  ordered  the  man  a  small 
present,  and  dismissed  him,  disguising  the  anxiety  he  had  expressed,  as  if  it  only 
concerned  the  safety  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye. 

Yet  the  news,  though  they  implied  the  failure  of  one  of  his  own  favourite  plans, 
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seemed  to  imply  more  internal  satisfaction  on  the  King's  part  than  he  would  have 
probably  indicated  in  a  case  of  brilliant  success.  He  sighed  like  one  whose  breast  has 
been  relieved  from  a  heavy  burden,  muttered  his  devotional  acknowledgments  with  an 
air  of  deep  sanctity,  raised  up  his  eyes,  and  hastened  to  adjust  newer  and  surer  schemes 
of  ambition. 

With  such  purpose,  Louis  ordered  the  attendance  of  his  astrologer,  Martins  Graleotti, 
who  appeared  with  his  usual  air  of  assumed  dignity,  yet  not  without  a  shade  of  uncer- 
tainty on  his  brow,  as  if  he  had  doubted  the  King's  kind  reception.  It  was,  however, 
favourable,  even  beyond  the  wannest  which  he  had  ever  met  with  at  any  former 
interview.  Louis  termed  him  his  friend,  his  father  in  the  sciences — the  glass- by  which 
a  king  should  look  into  distant  futurity— and  concluded  by  thrusting  on  his  finger  a  ring 
of  very  considerable  value.  Galcotti,  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  which  had  thus 
suddenly  raised  his  character  in  the  estimation  of  Louis,  yet  understood  his  own  pro- 
fession too  well  to  let  that  ignorance  be  seen.  He  received  with  grave  modesty  the 
praises  of  Louis,  which  he  contended  were  only  due  to  the  nobleness  of  the  science  which 
he  practised,  a  science  the  rather  the  more  deserving  of  admiration  on  account  of  its 
working  miracles  through  means  of  so  feeble  an  agent  as  himself;  and  he  and  the  King 
took  leave,  for  once  much  satisfied  with  each  other. 

On  the  Astrologer's  departure,  Louis  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  appearing  much 
exhausted,  dismissed  the  rest  of  his  attendants,  excepting  Oliver  alone,  who  creeping 
around  with  gentle  assiduity  and  noiseless  step,  assisted  him  in  the  task  of  preparing  for 
repose. 

While  he  received  this  assistance,  the  King,  unlike  to  his  wont,  was  so  silent  and 
passive,  that  his  attendant  was  struck  by  the  unusual  change  in  his  deportment.  The 
worst  minds  have  often  something  of  good  principle  in  them — banditti  shew  fidelity  to 
their  captain,  and  sometimes  a  protected  and  promoted  favourite  has  felt  a  gleam  of 
sincere  interest  in  the  monarch  to  whom  he  owed  his  greatness.  Oliver  le  Diable,  le 
Mauvais,  (or  by  whatever  other  name  he  was  called  expressive  of  his  evil  propensities,) 
was,  nevertheless,  scarcely  so  completely  identified  with  Satan  as  not  to  feel  some  touch 
of  grateful  feeling  for  his  master  in  this  singular  condition,  when,  as  it  seemed,  his  fate 
was  deeply  interested  and  his  strength  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  After  for  a  short  time 
rendering  to  the  King  in  silence  the  usual  services  paid  by  a  servant  to  his  master  at  the 
toilette,  the  attendant  was  at  length  tempted  to  say,  with  the  freedom  which  his 
Sovereign's  indulgence  had  permitted  him  in  such  circumstances,  "  Tite  diett,  Sire,  you 
seem  as  if  you  had  lost  a  battle ;  and  yet  I,  who  was  near  your  Majesty  during  this 
whole  day,  never  knew  you  fight  a  field  so  gallantly." 

"  A  field ! "  said  King  Louis,  looking  up,  and  assuming  his  wonted  causticity  of 
tone  and  manner ;  "  Pdsques-dieu,  my  friend  Oliver,  say  I  have  kept  the  arena  in  a  bull- 
fight; for  a  blinder,  and  more  stubborn,  untameable,  uncontrollable  brute,  than  our 
cousin  of  Burgundy,  never  existed,  save  in  the  shape  of  a  Murcian  bull,  trained  for  the 
bull-feasts. — Well,  let  it  pass — I  dodged  him  bravely.  But,  Oliver,  rejoice  with  me 
that  my  plans  in  Flanders  have  not  taken  effect,  whether  as  concerning  those  two 
rambling  Princesses  of  Croye,  or  in  Liege — ^you  understand  me  ?" 

"  In  faith,  I  do  not,  Sire,"  replied  Oliver ;  "  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  congratulate 
your  Majesty  on  the  failure  of  your  favourite  schemes,  unless  you  tell  me  some  reason 
for  the  change  in  your  own  wishes  and  views." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  King,  "  there  is  no  change  in  either,  in  a  general  view.  But, 
PasqiieS'dieUy  my  friend,  I  have  this  day  learned  more  of  Duke  Charles  than  I  before 
knew.  When  he  was  Count  de  Charalois,  in  the  time  of  the  old  Duke  Philip  and  the 
banished  Dauphin  of  France,  we  drank,  and  hunted,  and  rambled  together — and  many  a 
wild  adventure  we  have  had.  And  in  those  days  I  had  a  decided  advantage  over  him — 
like  that  which  a  strong  spirit  naturally  assumes  over  a  weak  one.     But  he  lias  since 
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changed— has  become  a  dogged,  daring,  assuming,  disputatious  dogmatist,  who  nourishes 
an  obvious  wish  to  drive  matters  to  extremities,  while  he  thinks  he  has  the  game  in  his 
own  hands.  I  was  compelled  to  glide  as  gently  away  from  each  offensive  topic,  as  if  I 
touched  red-hot  iron.  I  did  but  hint  at  the  possibility  of  those  erratic  Countesses  of 
Croye,  ere  they  attained  Liege^  (for  thither  I  frankly  confessed  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  they  were  gone,)  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  Avild  snapi>er  ujKjn  the  frontiers, 
and,  Pa^ques'dieu  !  you  would  have  thought  I  had  spoken  of  sacrilege.  It  is  needless 
to  tell  you  what  he  said,  and  quite  enough  to  say,  that  I  would  have  held  my  head's 
safety  veiy  insecure,  if,  in  that  moment,  accounts  had  been  brought  of  the  success  of  thy 
friend,  William  with  the  Beard,  in  his  and  thy  honest  scheme  of  bettering  himself  by 
marriage." 

"  No  friend  of  mine,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Oliver — "  neither  friend  nor  plan 
of  mine." 

"  True,  Oliver,"  answered  the  King ;  "  thy  plan  had  not  been  to  wed,  but  to  shave 
such  a  bridegroom.  Well,  thou  didst  wish  her  as  bad  a  one,  when  thou  didst  modestly 
hint  at  thyself.  However,  Oliver,  lucky  the  man  who  has  her  not ;  for  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter,  were  the  most  gentle  words  which  my  gentle  cousin  spoke  of  him  who  should 
wed  the  young  Countess,  his  vassal,  without  his  most  ducal  permission." 

"And  he  is,  doubtless,  as  jealous  of  any  disturbances  in  the  good  town  of  Liege?" 
asked  the  favourite. 

"  As  mucli,  or  much  more  so,"  replied  the  King,  "  as  your  understanding  may  easily 
anticipate ;  but,  ever  since  I  resolved  on  coming  hither,  my  messengers  have  been  in 
Liege,  to  repress,  for  the  present,  every  movement  to  insurrection ;  and  my  very  busy 
and  bustling  friends,  Rouslaer  and  Pavilion,  have  orders  to  be  quiet  as  a  mouse  until 
this  happy  meeting  between  my  cousin  and  me  is  over." 

"  Judging,  then,  from  your  Majesty's  account,"  said  Oliver,  dryly,  "  the  utmost  to  be 
hoped  from  this  meeting  is,  that  it  should  not  make  your  condition  worse  ? — Surely  this 
is  like  the  crane  that  thrust  her  head  into  the  fox's  mouth,  and  was  glad  to  thank  her 
good  fortune  that  it  was  not  bitten  off.  Yet  your  Majesty  seemed  deeply  obliged  even 
now  to  the  sage  philosopher  who  encouraged  you  to  play  so  hopeful  a  game." 

"  No  game,"  said  the  King,  sharply,  "  is  to  be  despaired  of  until  it  is  lost,  and  that  I 
have  no  reason  to  expect  it  will  be  in  my  own  case.  On  the  contrary,  if  notliing  occurs 
to  stir  the  rage  of  this  vindictive  madman,  I  am  sure  of  victory ;  and  surely,  I  am  not  a 
little  obliged  to  the  skill  wliich  selected  for  my  agent,  as  the  conductor  of  the  Ladies  of 
Croye,  a  youth  whose  horoscope  so  far  corresponded  with  mine,  that  he  hath  saved  me 
from  danger,  even  by  the  disobedience  of  my  own  commands,  and  taking  the  route  which 
avoided  De  la  Marck's  ambuscade." 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  Oliver,  "may  find  many  agents  who  will  serve  you  on  the 
terms  of  acting  rather  after  their  own  pleasure  than  your  instructions." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Oliver,"  said  Louis,  impatiently,  "  the  heathen  poet  speaks  of  Vota  dm 
exaudita  vuilignh, — wishes,  that  is,  which  the  saints  grant  to  us  in  their  wrath ;  and 
such,  in  the  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  success  of  William  de  la  Marck's 
exploit,  had  it  taken  place  about  this  time,  and  while  lam  in  the  power  of  this  Duke  of 
Burgundy. — And  this  my  own  art  foresaw — fortified  by  that  of  Galeotti ; — that  is,  I 
foresaw  not  the  miscarriage  of  De  la  Marck's  undertaking,  but  I  foresaw  that  the 
expedition  of  yonder  Scottish  Archer  should  end  happily  for  me— and  such  has  been  the 
issue,  thougli  in  a  manner  different  from  what  I  expected  ;  for  the  stars,  though  they 
foretell  general  results,  are  yet  silent  on  the  means  by  which  such  are  accomplished, 
being  often  the  very  reverse  of  what  we  expect,  or  even  desire. — But  why  talk  I  of  these 
mysteries  to  thee,  Oliver,  who  art  in  so  far  worse  than  the  very  devil,  who  is  thy  name- 
sake, since  he  believes  and  trembles ;  whereas  thou  art  an  infidel  both  to  religion  and  to 
science,   and  wilt  remain   so  till  thine  own  destiny  is  accomplished,  which,  as  thy 
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horoscope   and    physiognomy   alike    assure  me,  will   be  by  the   intervention   of  the 
gallows ! " 

"  And  if  it  indeed  shall  be  so,"  said  Oliver,  in  a  resigned  tone  of  voice,  "  it  will  be  so 
ordered,  because  I  was  too  grateful  a  servant  to  hesitate  at  executing  the  commands  of 
my  royal  master." 

Louis  burst  into  his  usual  sardonic  laugh. — "  Thou  hast  broke  thy  lance  on  me  fairly, 
Oliver ;  and,  by  Our  Lady,  thou  art  right,  for  I  defied  thee  to  it.  But,  prithee,  tell  me 
in  sadness,  dost  thou  discover  any  thing  in  these  men's  measures  towards  us,  which  may 
argue  any  suspicion  of  ill-usage  ?" 

"  My  liege,"  replied  Oliver,  "  your  Majesty,  and  yonder  learned  philosopher,  look  for 
augury  to  the  stars  and  heavenly  host — I  am  an  earthly  reptile,  and  consider  but  the 
things  connected  with  my  vocation.  But,  methinks,  there  is  a  lack  of  that  earnest  and 
precise  attention  on  your  Majesty,  wliich  men  shew  to  a  welcome  guest  of  a  degree  so 
far  above  them.  The  Duke,  to-night,  pleaded  weariness,  and  saw  your  Majesty  not 
farther  than  to  the  street,  leaving  to  the  officers  of  liis  household  the  task  of  conveying 
you  to  your  lodgings.  The  rooms  here  are  hastily  and  carelessly  fitted  up — the  tapestry 
is  hung  up  awry — and,  in  one  of  the  pieces,  as  you  may  observe,  the  figures  are 
reversed,  and  stand  on  their  heads,  while  the  trees  grow  with  their  roots  uppermost" 

"  Pshaw  !  accident,  and  the  effect  of  hurry,"  said  the  King.  "  When  did  you  ever 
know  me  concerned  about  such  trifles  as  these?'* 

"  Not  on  their  own  account  are  they  worth  notice,"  said  Oliver ;  "  but  as  intimating 
the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Duke's  household  observe  your  Grace  to 
be  held  by  him.  Believe  me,  that,  had  his  desire  seemed  sincere  that  your  reception 
should  be  in  all  points  marked  by  scrupulous  attention,  the  zeal  of  his  people  would  have 
made  minutes  do  the  work  of  days — And  when,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  basin  and 
ewer,  "was  the  furniture  of  your  Majesty's  toilette  of  other  substance  than  silver?" 

**  Nay,"  said  the  King,  with  a  constrained  smile,  "  that  last  remark  upon  the  shaving 
utensils,  Oliver,  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  thine  own  peculiar  occupation  to  be  combated 
by  any  one. — True  it  is,  that  when  I  was  only  a  refugee,  and  an  exile,  I  was  served 
upon  gold  plate  by  order  of  the  same  Charles,  who  accounted  silver  too  mean  for  the 
Dauphin,  though  he  seems  to  hold  that  metal  too  rich  for  the  King  of  France.  Well, 
Oliver,  we  will  to  bed — Our  resolution  has  been  made  and  executed;  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  play  manfully  the  game  on  which  we  have  entered.  I  know  that  my 
cousin  of  Burgundy,  like  other  wild  bulls,  shuts  his  eyes  when  he  begins  his  career.  I 
have  but  to  watch  that  moment,  like  one  of  the  tauridors  whom  we  saw  at  Burgos,  and 
his  impetuosity  places  him  at  my  mercy." 
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reader  f\]Uy  to  understand  the  terms 
upon  which  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  stood 
together,  when  the  former,  moved, 
partly  perhaps  hy  his  belief  in 
astrology,  which  was  represented  as 
favourable  to  the  issue  of  such  a 
measure,  and  in  a  great  measure 
doubtless  by  the  conscious  supe- 
riority of  his  own  powers  of  mind  over  those  of  Charles,  had  adopted  the  extraordinary, 
and  upon  any  other  gi'ound  altogether  inexplicable,  resolution  of  committing  his  person 
to  the  faith  of  a  fierce  and  exasiwrated  enemy— a  resolution  also  the  more  rash  and 
unacctiuntftble,  as  there  were  varioaa  examples  in  that  stormy  time  to  shew,  that  safe- 
conducts,  however  solemnly  plighted,  had  proved  no  assurance  for  those  in  whose 
favour  they  were  conceived ;  and  indeed  the  murder  of  the  Duke's  grandfather,  at 
the  Bridge  of  Monlereau,  in  presence  of  the  father  of  Louis,  and  at  an  interview 
Nolcmnly  agreed  upon  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  amnesty,  was  a  horrible  pre- 
cedent, should  the  Duke  be  disposed  to  resort  to  it. 

But  the  temper  of  Charles,  though  rough,  fierce,  headlong,  and  unyielding,  was  not, 
imlcss  in  the  full  tide  of  passion,  faithless  or  ungenerous,  faults  which  usually  belong  to 
colder  dispositions,  lie  was  at  no  pains  to  shew  the  King  more  courtesy  than  the  laws 
of  hospitality  positively  demanded ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  evinced  no  purpose  of 
overleaping  their  sacred  barriers. 

On  the  following  morning  after  the  King's  arrival,  there  was  a  general  muster  of  the 
troops  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  were  so  numerous  and  so  excellently  appointed, 
that,  perhaps,  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  disj>lnying  them  before  his 
great  rival.  Indeed,  while  he  paid  the  necessary  compliment  of  a  vassal  to  hia  Suzerain, 
in  dechudng  that  these  troops  were  the  King's,  and  not  his  own,  the  curl  of  the  upper  lip, 
and  the  proud  glance  of  his  eye,  intimated  his  consciousness,  that  the  words  he  used  were 
but  empty  compliment,  and  that  his  fine  army,  at  his  own  unlimited  disposal,  was  as 
ready  to  march  against  Fans  as  in  any  other  direction.  It  must  have  added  to  Louis's 
mortiiliration,  that  he  recognized,  as  forming  part  of  this  host,  many  banners  of  French 
nobility,  not  only  of  Normandy  and  Brettigne,  but  of  provinr«s  more  immediately 
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subjected  to  his  own  authority,  who,  from  various  causes  of  discontent,  had  joined  and 
made  common  cause  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

True  to  his  character,  however,  Louis  seemed  to  take  little  notice  of  these  malecontenta, 
while,  in  fact,  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  various  means  by  which  it  might  be 
possible  to  detach  them  from  the  banners  of  Burgundy  and  bring  them  back  to  his  own, 
and  resolved  for  that  purpose,  that  he  would  cause  those  to  whom  he  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  be  secretly  sounded  by  Oliver  and  other  agents. 

He  himself  laboured  diligently,  but  at  the  same  time  cautiously,  to  make  interest  with 
the  Duke's  chief  officers  and  advisers,  emplojdng  for  that  purpose  the  usual  means  of 
familiar  and  frequent  notice,  adroit  flattery,  and  liberal  presents ;  not,  as  he  represented, 
to  alienate  their  faithful  services  from  their  noble  master,  but  that  they  might  lend  their 
aid  in  preserving  peace  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy, — an  end  so  excellent  in  itself, 
and  so  obviously  tending  to  the  welfare  of  both  countries,  and  of  the  reigning  Princes 
of  either. 

The  notice  of  so  great  and  so  wise  a  King  was  in  itself  a  mighty  bribe ;  promises 
did  much,  and  direct  gifts,  which  the  customs  of  the  time  permitted  the  Burgundian 
courtiers  to  accept  without  scruple,  did  still  more.  During  a  boar-hunt  in  the  forest, 
while  the  Duke,  eager  always  upon  the  immediate  object,  whether  business  or  pleasure, 
gave  himself  entirely  up  to  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  Louis,  unrestrained  by  his  presence, 
sought  and  found  the  means  of  speaking  secretly  and  separately  to  many  of  those  who 
were  reported  to  have  most  interest  with  Charles,  among  whom  D'Hymbercourt  and 
Comines  were  not  forgotten ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  mix  up  the  advances  which  he  made 
towards  those  two  distinguished  persons  with  praises  of  the  valour  and  military  skill  of 
the  first,  and  of  the  profound  sagacity  and  literary  talents  of  the  future  historian  of 
the  period. 

Such  an  opportunity  of  personally  conciliating,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  corrupting, 
the  ministers  of  Charles,  was  perhaps  what  the  King  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a 
principal  object  of  his  visit,  even  if  his  art  should  fail  to  cajole  the  Duke  himself.  The 
connexion  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy  was  so  close,  that  most  of  the  nobles  belonging 
to  the  latter  country  had  hopes  or  actual  interests  connected  with  the  former,  which  the 
favour  of  Louis  could  advance,  or  his  personal  displeasure  destroy.  Formed  for  this 
and  every  other  species  of  intrigue,  liberal  to  profusion  when  it  was  necessary  to  advance 
his  plans,  and  skilful  in  putting  the  most  plausible  colour  upon  his  proposals  and  presents, 
the  King  contrived  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  the  proud  to  their  profit,  and  to  hold  out  to 
the  real  or  pretended  patriot  the  good  of  both  France  and  Burgundy,  as  the  ostensible 
motive;  whilst  the  party's  own  private  interest,  like  the  concealed  wheel  of  some 
machine,  worked  not  the  less  powerfully  that  its  operations  were  kept  out  of  sight.  For 
each  man  he  had  a  suitable  bait,  and  a  proper  mode  of  presenting  it ;  he  poured  the 
guerdon  into  the  sleeve  of  those  who  were  too  proud  to  extend  their  hand,  and  trusted 
that  his  bounty,  though  it  descended  like  the  dew,  without  noise  and  imperceptibly, 
would  not  fail  to  produce,  in  due  season,  a  plentiful  crop  of  good  will  at  IcASt,  perhaps 
of  good  offices,  to  the  donor.  In  fine,  although  he  had  been  long  paving  the  way  by  his 
ministers  for  an  establishment  of  such  an  interest  in  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  as  should 
be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  France,  Louis's  own  personal  exertions,  directed 
doubtless  by  the  information  of  which  he  was  previously  possessed,  did  more  to  accomplish 
that  object  in  a  few  hours,  than  his  agents  had  effected  in  years  of  negotiation. 

One  man  alone  the  King  missed,  whom  he  had  been  particularly  desirous  of  concili- 
ating, and  that  was  the  Count  de  Crevecceur,  whose  firmness,  during  his  conduct  as 
Envoy  at  Plessis,  far  from  exciting  Louis's  resentment,  had  been  viewed  as  a  reason  for 
making  him  his  own  if  possible.  He  was  not  particularly  gratified  when  he  learnt  that 
the  Count,  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  lances,  was  gone  towards  tlie  frontiers  of  Brabant, 
to  assist  the  Bishop,  in  case  of  necessity,  against  William  de  la  Marck  and  his  discou- 
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tented  subjects ;  but  he  consoled  himself,  that  the  ap|)earance  of  this  force,  joined  with 
the  directions  which  he  had  sent  by  faithful  messengers,  would  serve  to  prevent  any 
premature  disturbances  in  that  country,  the  breaking  out  of  which  might,  he  foresaw, 
render  his  present  situation  very  precarious. 

The  Court  upon  this  occasion  dined  in  the  forest  vrhen  the  hour  of  noon  arrived,  as 
was  common  in  those  great  huntiog  parties ;  an  arrangement  at  tliis  time  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  Duke,  desirous  as  he  was  to  abridge  that  ceremonious  and  deferential 
solemnity  with  which  he  "was  otherwise  under  tlie  necessity  of  receiving  King  Louis. 
In  fact,  the  King's  knowledge  of  human  nature  had  in  one  pai*ticular  misled  him  on  this 
remarkable  occasion.  Ue  thouglit  that  tlie  Duke  would  have  been  inexpressibly  flattered 
to  have  received  such  a  mark  of  condescension  and  confidence  from  his  lie^e  lord ;  but 
he  forgot  that  the  dependence  of  tliis  Dukedom  upon  the  Crown  of  France  was  privately 
the  subject  of  galling  mortification  to  a  Prince  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  and  so  proud  as 
Charles,  whose  aim  it  certainly  w^as  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom.  The  presence 
of  the  King  at  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  imposed  on  that  prince  the  necessity 
of  exlii biting  himself  in  the  subordinate  character  of  a  vassal,  and  of  discharging  many 
rites  of  feudal  observance  and  deference,  w^hich,  to  one  of  his  haughty  disposition, 
resembled  derogation  from  the  character  of  a  Sovereign  Prince,  which  on  all  occasions 
he  aflfected  as  far  as  possible  to  sustain. 

But  although  it  was  possible  to  avoid  much  ceremony  by  having  the  dinner  upon  the 
green  turf,  with  sound  of  bugles,  broaching  of  barrels,  and  all  the  freedom  of  a  silvan 
meal,  it  was  necessary  that  the  evening  repast  should,  even  for  that  very  reason,  be  held 
with  more  than  usual  solemnity. 

Previous  orders  for  this  jiurpose  had  been  given,  and,  upon  returning  to  Peronne, 
King  Louis  found  a  banquet  prepared  with  such  a  profusion  of  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence, as  became  the  wealth  of  his  formidable  vassal,  possessed  as  he  was  of  almost  all 
the  Low  Countries,  then  the  richest  portion  of  Europe.  At  the  head  of  the  long  board, 
which  groaned  under  plate  of  gold  and  silver,  filled  to  profusion  with  the  most  exquisite 
dainties,  sat  the  Duke,  and  on  his  right  hand,  ujwn  a  seat  more  elevaied  than  his  own, 
was  placed  his  royal  guest.  Behiud  him  stood  on  one  side  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Gueldres,  who  ofiiciated  as  his  grand  carver — on  the  other,  Le  Glorieux,  his  jester, 
without  whom  he  seldom  stirred ;  for,  like  most  men  of  his  hasty  and  coarse  character, 
Charles  carried  to  extremity  the  general  taste  of  that  age  for  court-fools  and  jesters — 
experiencing  that  pleasure  in  their  display  of  eccentricity  and  mental  infirmity  which 
his  more  acute,  but  not  more  benevolent  rival,  loved  better  to  extract  from  marking  the 
imperfections  of  humanity  in  its  nobler  specimens,  and  finding  subject  for  mirth  in  the 
"  fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise."  And  indeed,  if  the  anecdote  related  by 
Brantome  be  true,  that  a  court-fool,  having  overheard  Louis,  in  one  of  his  agonies  of 
repentant  devotion,  confess  his  accession  to  the  poisoning  of  his  brother,  Henry,  Count 
of  Guyenne,  divulged  it  next  day  at  dinner  before  the  assembled  court,  that  monarch 
might  be  supposed  rather  more  than  satisfied  with  the  pleasantries  of  professed  jesters 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But,  on  the  present  occasion,  Louis  neglected  not  to  take  notice  of  the  favourite 
buifoon  of  the  Duke,  and  to  applaud  his  repartees ;  which  he  did  the  rather,  that  he 
thought  he  saw  that  the  folly  of  Le  Glorieux,  however  grossly  it  was  sometimes  displayed, 
covered  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  shrewd  and  caustic  observation  proper  to  his  class. 

In  fa(;t,  Tiel  Wetzweiler,  called  Le  Glorieux,  was  by  no  means  a  jester  of  the  common 
stiimp.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  excellent  at  many  exercises,  which  seemed 
s^carce  reconcilable  with  mental  imbecility,  because  it  must  have  required  patience  and 
attention  to  attain  them.  He  usually  followed  the  Duke  to  the  chase  and  to  the  fight; 
and  at  Montriiory,  when  Clmrles  was  in  considerable  personal  danger,  wounded  in  the 
throat,  and  likely  to  be  make  prisoner  by  a  French  knight  who  had  hold  of  his  horse's 
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rein,  Tiel  Wetzweiler  charged  the  assailant  so  forcibly,  as  to  overthrow  him  and  disengage 
his  master.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  this  being  thought  too  serious  a  service  for  a  person 
of  his  condition,  and  that  it  might  excite  him  enemies  among  those  knights  and  nobles, 
who  had  left  the  care  of  their  master's  person  to  the  court-fooL  At  any  rate,  he  chose 
rather  to  be  laughed  at  than  praised  for  his  achievement,  and  made  such  gasconading 
boasts  of  his  exploits  in  the  battle,  that  most  men  thought  the  rescue  of  Charles  was  as 
ideal  as  the  rest  of  his  tale;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  acquired  the  title  of  Le 
Glorieux,  (or  the  boastful,)  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  distinguished. 

Le  Glorieux  was  dressed  very  richly,  but  with  little  of  the  usual  distinction  of  his 
profession ;  and  that  little  rather  of  a  symbolical  than  a  very  literal  character.  His 
head  was  not  shorn,  on  the  contrary,  he  wore  a  profusion  of  long  curled  hair,  which 
descended  from  under  his  cap,  and  joining  with  a  well-arranged  and  handsomely  trimmed 
beard,  set  off  features,  which,  but  for  a  wild  lightness  of  eye,  might  have  been  termed 
handsome.  A  ridge  of  scarlet  velvet  carried  across  the  top  of  his  cap,  indicated,  rather 
than  positively  represented,  the  professional  cock's-comb,  which  distinguished  the  head- 
gear of  a  fool  in  right  of  office.  His  bauble,  made  of  ebony,  was  crested,  as  usual,  with 
a  fool's  head,  with  ass's  ears  formed  of  silver ;  but  so  small,  and  so  minutely  carved, 
that,  till  very  closely  examined,  it  might  have  passed  for  an  official  baton  of  a  more 
solemn  character.  These  were  the  only  badges  of  liis  office  which  his  dress  exhibited. 
In  other  respects,  it  was  such  as  to  match  with  that  of  the  most  courtly  nobles.  His 
bonnet  displayed  a  medal  of  gold ;  he  wore  a  chain  of  the  same  metal  around  his  neck ; 
and  the  fashion  of  his  rich  garments  was  not  much  more  fantastic  than  those  of  young 
gallants  who  have  their  clothes  made  in  the  extremity  of  the  existing  fashion. 

To  this  personage  Charles,  and  Louis,  in  imitation  of  his  host,  often  addressed  them- 
selves during  the  entertainment ;  and  both  seemed  to  manifest,  by  hearty  laughter,  their 
amusement  at  the  answers  of  Le  Glorieux. 

"Whose  seats  be  those  that  are  vacant?"  said  Charles  to  the  jester. 

"  One  of  those  at  least  should  be  mine  by  right  of  succession,  Charles,"  replied  Le 
Glorieux. 

"  Why  so,  knave?"  said  Charles. 

"  Because  they  belong  to  the  Sieur  D'Hymbercourt  and  Des  Comines,  who  are  gone 
so  far  to  fly  their  falcons,  that  they  have  forgot  their  supper.  They  who  would  rather 
look  at  a  kite  on  the  wing  than  a  pheasant  on  the  board,  are  of  kin  to  the  fool,  and  he 
should  succeed  to  the  stools,  as  a  part  of  their  movable  estate." 

"  That  is  but  a  stale  jest,  my  friend  Tiel,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  but,  fools  or  wise  men, 
here  come  the  defaulters." 

As  he  spoke,  Comines  and  D'Hymbercourt  entered  the  room,  and,  after  having  made 
their  reverence  to  the  two  Princes,  assumed  in  silence  the  seats  which  were  left  vacant 
for  them. 

"  What  ho !  sirs,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  addressing  them,  "  your  sport  has  been  either 
very  good  or  very  bad,  to  lead  you  so  far  and  so  late.  Sir  Philip  des  Comines,  you  are 
d^ected — ^hath  D'Hymbercourt  won  so  heavy  a  wager  on  you  ? — You  are  a  philosopher, 
and  should  not  grieve  at  bad  fortune. — By  Saint  Grcorge !  D'Hymbercourt  looks  as  sad 
as  thou  dost. — How  now,  sirs  ?  Have  you  found  no  game  ?  or  have  you  lost  your 
falcons  ?  or  has  a  witch  crossed  your  way  ?  or  has  the  Wild  Huntsman*  met  you  in  the 
forest  ?     By  my  honour,  you  seem  as  if  you  were  come  to  a  funeral,  not  a  festival." 

While  the  Duke  spoke,  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  all  directed  towards  D'Hymber- 
court and  Des  Comines  ;  and  the  embarrassment  and  dejection  of  their  countenances, 
neither  being  of  that  class  of  persons  to  whom  such  expression  of  anxious  melancholy 
was  natural,  became  so  remarkable,  that  the  mirth  and  laughter  of  the  company,  which 
the  rapid  circulation  of  goblets  of  excellent  wine  had  raised  to  a  considerable  height, 

*  The  famous  apparition,  sometimes  caUed  Le  Grand  Veneur.    Solly  gires  some  account  of  this  hunting  spectre. 
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was  gradually  hushed ;  and,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  reason  for  such  a  change 
in  their  spirits,  men  spoke  in  whispers  to  each  other,  as  on  the  eve  of  expecting  some 
strange  and  important  tidings. 

"  "What  means  tliis  silence,  Messires  ?"  said  the  Duke,  elevating  his  voice,  which  was 
naturally  harsh.  "  If  you  bring  these  strange  looks,  and  this  stranger  silence,  into 
festivity,  we  shall  wish  you  had  abode  in  the  marslies  seeking  for  herons,  or  rather  for 
wood-cocks  and  howlets." 

"  My  gracious  Lord,"  said  Des  Comines,  "  as  we  were  about  to  return  liither  from  the 
forest,  we  met  the  Count  of  Crevecou'iu*." 

"  How  ! "  said  the  Duke ;  "  already  returned  from  Brabant  ? — but  he  found  all  well 
there,  doubtless  ?  " 

"  The  Count  himself  will  presently  give  your  Grace  an  account  of  his  news,"  said 
D'llymbercourt,  "  wliich  we  have  heard  but  imperfectly." 

"  Body  of  me,  where  is  the  Count  ?  "  said  the  Duke. 

"  He  changes  his  dress,  to  wait  upon  your  Highness,"  answered  D*Hymbercourt. 

"  His  dress  ?  Saint  bleu ! "  exclaimed  the  impatient  Prince,  "  what  care  I  for  his 
dress  !     I  tliink  you  have  consi)ired  with  him  to  drive  me  mad." 

"  Or  rather,  to  be  plain,"  said  Des  Comines,  "  he  wishes  to  communicate  these  news 
at  a  private  audience." 

"  T&fte-dleii!  my  Lord  King,"  said  Charles,  "  this  is  ever  the  way  our  counsellors  serve 
us— If  they  have  got  hold  of  aught  which  they  consider  as  important  for  our  ear,  they 
look  as  grave  upon  the  matter,  and  are  as  proud  of  their  burden  as  an  ass  of  a  new 
pack-saddle. — Some  one  bid  Crevecoeur  come  to  us  directly ! — He  comes  from  the 
frontiers  of  Liege,  and  we,  at  least,"  (he  laid  some  emphasis  on  the  pronoun,)  "  have  no 
secrets  in  that  quarter  which  we  would  shun  to  have  proclaimed  before  the  assembled 
world." 

All  perceived  tliat  the  Duke  had  drunk  so  much  wine  as  to  increase  the  native 
obstinacy  of  his  disposition ;  and  though  many  would  willingly  have  suggested  that  the 
present  was  neither  a  time  for  hearing  news,  nor  for  taking  counsel,  yet  all  knew  the 
impetuosity  of  his  temi>er  too  well  to  venture  on  farther  interference,  and  sat  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  tidings  which  the  Count  might  have  to  communicate. 

A  brief  interval  intervened,  during  which  the  Duke  remained  looking  eagerly  to  the 
door,  as  if  in  a  transport  of  impatience,  whilst  the  guests  sat  with  their  eyes  bent  on  the 
table,  as  if  to  conceal  tlieir  curiosity  and  anxiety.  Louis  alone  maintaining  perfect 
composure,  continued  his  conversation  alternately  with  the  grand  carver  and  with  the 
jester. 

At  length  Crevecoeur  entered,  and  was  presently  saluted  by  the  hurried  question 
of  his  master,  "  What  news  from  Liege  and  Brabant,  Sir  Count  ? — the  report  of  your 
arrival  has  chased  mirtli  from  our  table — ^we  hope  your  actual  presence  will  bring  it 
back  to  us." 

"  My  liege  and  master,"  answered  the  Count,  in  a  firm,  but  melancholy  tone,  "  the 
news  whicli  I  bring  you  are  fitter  for  the  council  board  than  the  feasting  table." 

"  Out  with  them,  man,  if  they  were  tidings  from  Antichrist  I"  said  the  Duke;  "but 
I  can  guess  them — the  Liegeois  are  again  in  mutiny." 

"  They  are,  my  lord,"  said  Crevecoeur,  very  gravely. 

"  Look  there,  man,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  have  hit  at  once  on  what  you  had  been  so 
much  afraid  to  mention  to  me — the  harebrained  burghers  are  again  in  arms.  It  coul^ 
not  be  in  better  time,  for  we  may  at  present  have  the  advice  of  our  own  Suzerain," 
bowing  to  King  Louis,  with  eyes  which  spoke  the  most  bitter,  though  suppressed 
resentment,  "  to  teach  us  how  such  mutineers  should  be  dealt  with. — Hast  thou  more 
news  in  thy  packet  ?  Out  with  them,  and  then  answer  for  yourself  why  you  went  not 
foi*ward  to  assist  the  Bishop." 
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"  My  lord,  the  farther  tidings  are  heavy  for  me  to  tell,  and  will  be  afflicting  to  you  to 
hear. — No  aid  of  mine,  or  of  living  chivalry,  could  have  availed  the  excellent  Prelate. 
William  de  la  Marck,  united  with  the  insurgent  Liegeois,  has  taken  his  Castle  of  Schon- 
waldt,  and  murdered  him  in  his  own  hall." 

^*  Murdered  himr  repeated  the  Duke,  in  a  deep  and  low  tone,  but  which  never- 
theless was  heard  from  the  one  end  of  the  hall  in  wliich  they  were  assembled  to 
the  other ;  "  thou  hast  been  imposed  upon,  Crevecoeur,  by  some  wild  report — it  is 
impossible ! " 

"  Alas  !  my  lord  ! "  said  the  Count,  "  I  have  it  from  an  eye-witness,  an  archer  of  the 
King  of  France's  Scottish  Guard,  who  was  in  the  hall  when  the  murder  was  committed 
by  William  de  la  Marck's  order." 

"  And  who  was  doubtless  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  horrible  sacrilege,"  said  the 
Duke,  starting  up  and  stamping  with  his  foot  with  such  fury,  that  he  dashed  in  pieces 
the  footstool  which  was  placed  before  him.  "  Bar  the  doors  of  this  hall,  gentlemen — 
secure  the  windows — let  no  stranger  stir  from  his  seat,  upon  pain  of  instant  death ! — 
Gentlemen  of  my  chamber,  draw  your  swords."  And  turning  ujion  Louis,  he  advanced 
his  own  hand,  slowly  and  deliberately  to  the  hilt  of  his  wea^wn,  while  the  King,  without 
either  shewing  fear  or  assuming  a  defensive  posture,  only  said, 
"  These  news,  fair  cousin,  have  staggered  your  reason." 

"  No ! "  replied  the  Duke,  in  a  terrible  tone,  "  but  they  have  awakened  a  just  resent- 
ment, which  I  have  too  long  suffered  to  be  stifled  by  trivial  considerations  of  circum- 
stance and  place.  Murderer  of  thy  brother ! — rebel  against  thy  parent ! — tyrant  over 
thy  subjects! — treacherous  ally !— perjured  King! — dishonoured  gentleman! — ^thou  art 
in  my  power,  and  I  thank  God  for  it." 

"  Rather  thank  my  folly,"  said  the  King ;  "  for  when  we  met  on  equal  terms  at 
Montl'hery,  methinks  you  wished  yourself  farther  from  me  than  you  are  now." 

The  Duke  still  held  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  but  refrained  to  draw  his 
weapon,  or  to  strike  a  foe,  who  offered  no  sort  of  resistance  which  could  in  anywise 
provoke  violence. 

Meanwhile,  wild  and  general  confusion  spread  itself  through  the  hall.  The  doors 
were  now  fastened  and  guarded  by  order  of  the  Duke ;  but  several  of  the  French  nobles, 
few  as  they  were  in  number,  started  from  their  seats,  and  prepared  for  the  defence  of 
their  Sovereign.  Louis  had  spoken  not  a  word  either  to  Orleans  or  Dunois  since  they 
were  liberated  from  restraint  at  the  Castle  of  Loches,  if  it  could  be  termed  liberation,  to 
be  dragged  in  King  Louis's  train,  objects  of  suspicion  evidently,  rather  than  of  respect 
and  regard;  but,  nevertheless,  the  voice  of  Dunois  was  first  heard  above  the  tumult, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. — "  Sir  Duke,  you  have  forgotten  that  you 
are  a  vassal  of  France,  and  that  we,  your  guests,  are  Frenchmen.  If  you  lift  a  hand 
against  our  Monarch,  prepare  to  sustain  the  utmost  effects  of  our  despair;  for,  credit 
me,  we  shall  feast  as  high  with  the  blood  of  Burgundy  as  we  have  done  with  its  wine. — 
Courage,  my  Lord  of  Orleans— and  you,  gentlemen  of  France,  form  yourselves  round 
Dunois,  and  do  as  he  does ! " 

It  was  in  that  moment  when  a  King  might  see  upon  what  tempers  he  could  certainly 
rely.  The  few  independent  nobles  and  knights  wlio  attended  Louis,  most  of  whom  had 
only  received  from  him  frowns  or  discountenance,  unappalled  by  the  display  of  infinitely 
superior  force,  and  the  certainty  of  destruction  in  case  they  came  to  blows,  hastened  to 
array  themselves  around  Dunois,  and,  led  by  him,  to  press  towards  the  head  of  the  table 
where  the  contending  Princes  were  seated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tools  and  agents  whom  Louis  had  dragged  forward  out  of  their 
fitting  and  natural  places,  into  importance  which  was  not  due  to  them,  shewed  cowardice 
and  cold  hearty  and,  remaining  still  in  their  seats,  seemed  resolved  not  to  provoke  their 
fate  by  intermeddling,  whatever  might  become  of  their  benefactor. 
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The  first  of  the  more  generous  party  was  the  venerable  Lord  Crawford,  who,  with  an 
agility  which  no  one  would  have  expected  at  his  years,  forced  his  way  through  all  oppo- 
sition, (which  was  the  less  violent,  as  many  of  the  Burgundians,  either  from  a  point  of 
honour,  or  a  secret  inclination  to  prevent  Louis's  impending  fate,  gave  way  to  him,)  and 
threw  liimself  boldly  between  the  King  and  the  Duke.  lie  then  placed  his  bonnet, 
from  which  his  white  hair  escaped  in  dishevelled  tresses,  upon  one  side  of  his  head — his 
pale  cheek  and  withered  brow  coloured,  and  his  aged  eye  lightened  with  all  the  fire  of  a 
gallant  who  is  about  to  dare  some  desperate  action.  His  cloak  was  fiung  over  one 
shoulder,  and  his  action  intimated  his  readiness  to  wrap  it  about  his  left  arm,  while  he 
unshetithed  his  sword  with  his  right. 

"  I  have  fought  for  his  father  and  his  grandsire,"  that  was  all  he  said,  "  and,  by  Saint 
Andrew,  end  the  matter  as  it  will,  I  will  not  fail  him  at  this  pinch." 

What  has  taken  some  time  to  narrate,  happened,  in  fact,  with  the  speed  of  light ;  for 
so  soon  as  the  Duke  assumed  his  threatening  posture,  Crawford  had  thrown  himself 
betwixt  him  and  the  object  of  his  vengeance;  and  the  French  gentlemen,  drawing 
together  as  fast  as  they  could,  were  crowding  to  the  same  point. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  still  remained  with  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  seemed  in  the 
act  of  giving  the  signal  for  a  general  onset,  which  must  necessarily  have  ended  in  the 
massacre  of  the  weaker  party,  when  Cr^vecoeur  rushed  forward,  and  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  like  a  trumpet, — "  My  liege  Lord  of  Burgundy,  beware  what  you  do !  This  is 
your  hall — ^you  are  the  King's  vassal — do  not  spill  the  blood  of  your  guest  on  your 
hearth,  the  blood  of  your  Sovereign  on  the  throne  you  have  erected  for  him,  and  to 
which  he  came  under  your  safeguard.  For  the  sake  of  your  house's  honour,  do  not 
attempt  to  revenge  one  horrid  murder  by  another  yet  worse ! " 

"  Out  of  my  road,  Crevecoeur,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  and  let  my  vengeance  pass  I — 
Out  of  my  path ! — The  wrath  of  Kings  is  to  be  dreaded  like  that  of  Heaven." 

"  Only  wlien,  like  that  of  Heaven,  it  is  jnst^^  answered  Cr^vecoeur,  firmly.  "  Let 
me  pray  of  you,  my  lord,  to  rein  the  violence  of  your  temper,  however  justly  offended. — 
And  for  you,  my  Lords  of  France,  where  resistance  is  unavailing,  let  me  reconunend 
you  to  forbear  whatever  may  lead  towards  bloodshed." 

"  He  is  right,'*  said  Louis,  whose  coolness  forsook  him  not  in  that  dreadful  moment, 
and  who  easily  foresaw,  that  if  a  brawl  should  commence,  more  violence  would  be  dared 
and  done  in  the  heat  of  blood,  than  was  likely  to  be  attempted  if  peace  were  preserved. 
— "  My  cousin  Orleans— kind  Dunois — and  you,  my  trusty  Crawford— bring  not  on 
ruin  and  bloodshed  by  taking  offence  too  hastily.  Our  cousin  the  Duke  is  chafed  at  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  a  near  and  loving  friend,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Liege,  whose 
slaughter  we  lament  as  he  does.  Ancient,  and,  unhappily,  recent  subjects  of  jealousy, 
lead  him  to  suspect  us  of  having  abetted  a  crime  which  our  bosom  abhors.  Should  our 
host  murder  us  on  this  spot — us,  his  King  and  his  kinsman,  under  a  false  impression  of 
our  being  accessory  to  this  unhappy  accident,  our  fate  will  be  little  lightened,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  greatly  aggravated,  by  your  stirring. — Therefore,  stand  back,  Crawford — 
Were  it  my  last  word,  I  speak  as  a  King  to  his  officer,  and  demand  obedience — Stand 
back,  and,  if  it  is  required,  yield  up  your  sword.  I  command  you  to  do  so,  and  your 
oath  obliges  you  to  obey." 

"  True,  true,  my  lord,"  said  Crawford,  stepping  back,  and  returning  to  the  sheath  the 
blade  he  had  half  drawn — "  It  may  be  all  very  true ;  but,  by  my  honour,  if  I  were  at 
the  head  of  threescore  and  ten  of  my  brave  fellows,  instead  of  being  loaded  with  more 
than  the  like  number  of  years,  I  would  try  whether  I  could  have  some  reason  out  of 
these  fine  gallants,  with  their  golden  chains  and  looped-up  bonnets,  with  braw-warld 
dyes  and  devices  on  them." 

The  Duke  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for  a  considerable  space,  and  then 
said^  with  bitter  irony,  "  Crdvecoeur,  you  say  well ;  and  it  opncems  our  honour,  that  our 
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obligations  to  this  great  King,  our  honoured  and  loving  guest,  be  not  so  hastily  adjusted, 
as  in  our  hasty  anger  we  had  at  first  proposed.  We  will  so  act,  that  all  Europe  shall 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  our  proceedings. — Gentlemen  of  France,  you  must  render  up 
your  arms  to  my  officers  I  Your  master  has  broken  the  truce,  and  has  no  title  to  take 
farther  benefit  of  it  In  compassion,  however,  to  your  sentiments  of  honour,  and  in 
respect  to  the  rank  which  he  hath  disgraced,  and  the  race  from  which  he  hath  degene- 
rated, we  ask  not  our  cousin  Louis's  sword." 

"  Not  one  of  us,"  said  Dunois,  "  will  resign  our  weapon,  or  quit  this  hall,  unless  we 
are  assured  of  at  least  our  King's  safety,  in  life  and  limb." 

"  Nor  will  a  man  of  the  Scottish  Guard,"  exclaimed  Crawford,  "  lay  down  his  arms, 
save  at  the  command  of  the  King  of  France,  or  his  High  Constable." 

"  Brave  Dunois,"  said  Louis,  "  and  you,  my  trusty  Crawford,  your  zeal  will  do  me 
iiyury  instead  of  benefit. — I  trust,"  he  added  with  dignity,  "  in  my  rightful  cause,  more 
than  in  a  vain  resistance,  wliich  would  but  cost  the  lives  of  my  best  and  bravest — Give 
up  your  swords — ^the  noble  Burgundians,  who  accept  such  honourable  pledges,  will  be 
more  able  than  you  are  to  protect  both  you  and  me. — Give  up  your  swords — It  is  I  who 
conmiand  you." 

It  was  thus  that,  in  this  dreadful  emergency,  Louis  shewed  the  promptitude  of 
decision,  and  clearness  of  judgment,  which  alone  could  have  saved  his  life.  He  was 
aware,  that  until  actual  blows  were  exchanged,  he  should  have  the  assistance  of  most  of 
the  nobles  present  to  moderate  the  fury  of  their  Prince ;  but  that  were  a  mdee  once 
commenced,  he  himself  and  his  few  adherents  must  be  instantly  murdered.  At  the  same 
time,  his  worst  enemies  confessed,  that  his  demeanour  had  in  it  nothing  either  of  mean- 
ness, or  cowardice.  He  shunned  to  aggravate  into  frenzy  the  wrath  of  the  Duke ;  but 
he  neither  deprecated  nor  seemed  to  fear  it,  and  continued  to  look  on  him  with  the  calm 
and  fixed  attention  with  which  a  brave  man  eyes  the  menacing  gestures  of  a  lunatic, 
whilst  conscious  that  his  own  steadiness  and  composure  operate  as  an  insensible  and 
powerful  check  on  the  rage  even  of  insanity. 

Crawford,  at  the  King's  command,  threw  his  sword  to  Crevecccur,  saying,  "  Take  it ! 
and  the  devil  give  you  joy  of  it. — It  is  no  dishonour  to  the  rightful  owner  who  yields  it, 
for  we  have  had  no  fair  play." 

''  Hold,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke,  in  a  broken  voice,  as  one  whom  passion  had  almost 
deprived  of  utterance,  "  retain  your  swords ;  it  is  sufficient  you  promise  not  to  use 
them. — And  you,  Louis  of  Valois,  must  regard  yourself  as  my  prisoner,  until  you  are 
cleared  of  having  abetted  sacrilege  and  murder.  Have  him  to  the  Castle — Have  him  to 
Earl  Herbert's  Tower.  Let  him  have  six  gentlemen  of  his  train  to  attend  him,  such  as 
he  shall  choose. — My  Lord  of  Crawford,  your  guard  must  leave  the  Castle,  and  shall  be 
honourably  quartered  elsewhere.  Up  with  every  drawbridge,  and  down  with  every 
portcullis — Let  the  gates  of  the  town  be  trebly  guarded — Draw  the  floating-bridge  to 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  river — ^Bring  round  the  Castle  my  band  of  Black  Walloons, 
and  treble  the  sentinels  on  every  post ! — You,  D'Hymbercourt,  look  that  patrols  of  horse 
and  foot  make  the  round  of  the  town  every  half-hour  during  the  night,  and  every  hour 
during  the  next  day, — if  indeed  such  ward  shall  be  necessary  after  daybreak,  for  it  is  like 
we  may  be  sudden  in  this  matter. — Look  to  the  person  of  Louis,  as  you  love  your  life." 

He  started  from  the  table  in  fierce  and  moody  haste,  darted  a  glance  of  mortal  enmity 
at  the  King,  and  rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 

"  Sirs,"  said  the  King,  looking  with  dignity  around  him,  "  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
ally  hath  made  your  Prince  frantic.  I  trust  you  know  better  your  duty,  as  kniglits  and 
noblemen,  than  to  abet  him  in  his  treasonable  violence  against  the  person  of  his  liege 
Lord." 

At  this  moment  was  heard  in  the  streets  the  sound  of  drums  beating,  and  horns  blow- 
ing, to  call  out  the  soldiery  in  every  direction. 
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"  We  are,"  said  Cr^vecoeur,  who  acted  as  the  Marshal  of  the  Duke's  household, 
"  subjects  of  Burgundy,  and  must  do  our  duty  as  such.  Our  hopes  and  prayers,  and 
our  efforts,  will  not  be  wanting  to  bring  about  peace  and  union  between  your  Majesty 
and  our  liege  Lord.  Meantime,  we  must  obey  his  commands.  These  other  lords  and 
kniglits  will  be  proud  to  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Orleans, 
of  the  brave  Dunois,  and  tlie  stout  Lord  Crawford.  I  myself  must  be  your  Majesty's 
chamberlain,  and  bring  you  to  your  apartments  in  other  guise  than  would  be  my  desire, 
remembering  the  hospitality  of  Plessis.  You  have  only  to  choose  your  attendants, 
whom  the  Duke's  commands  limit  to  six." 

"  Then,"  said  the  King,  looking  around  him,  and  thinking  for  a  moment, — "  I  desire 
the  attendance  of  Oliver  le  Dain,  of  a  private  of  my  Life-Guard  called  Balafre,  who 
may  be  unarmed  if  you  will — of  Tristan  I'llermite,  with  two  of  his  people — and  my 
right  loyal  and  trusty  philosopher,  Martins  Galeotti." 

Your  Miyesty's  w^ill  shall  be  complied  witli  in  all  points,"  said  the  Count  de  Creve- 
cocur.  "  Galeotti,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  inquiry,  "  is,  I  understand,  at  present 
supping  in  some  buxom  company,  but  he  shall  instantly  be  sent  for ;  the  others  will  obey 
your  Majesty's  command  upon  the  instant." 

"  Forward,  then,  to  the  new  abode,  which  the  hospitality  of  our  cousin  provides  for 
us,"  said  the  King.  "  We  know  it  is  strong,  and  have  only  to  hope  it  may  be  in  a 
corresponding  degree  safe." 

"  Heard  ye  the  choice  which  King  Louis  has  made  of  his  attendants?"  said  Le 
Glorieux  to  Count  Crevecoeur  apart,  as  they  followed  Louis  from  the  Hall. 

"  Surely,  my  merry  gossip,"  replied  the  Count, — "  What  hast  thou  to  object  to  them  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing — only  they  are  a  rare  election  ! — A  panderly  barber— a  Scottish 
hired  cut-throat — a  chief  hangman  and  his  two  assistants,  and  a  tliieving  charlatan. — 
I  will  along  with  you,  Crevecoeur,  and  take  a  lesson  in  the  degrees  of  roguery,  from 
observing  your  skill  in  marshalling  them.  The  devil  himself  could  scarce  have  sum- 
moned such  a  synod,  or  have  been  a  better  president  amongst  them." 

Accordingly,  the  all-licensed  jester,  seizing  the  Count's  arm  familiarly,  began  to 
march  along  with  him,  wliile,  under  a  strong  guard,  yet  forgetting  no  semblance  of 
respect,  he  conducted  the  King  towards  his  new  apartment.* 

*  The  historical  facts  attending  this  celebrated  interview,  are  expounded  and  enlai^^ed  upon  in  this  Chapter.  Agents 
sent  by  Louis  had  tempted  the  people  of  Liege  to  rebel  against  their  superior,  Duke  Charles,  and  persecute  and  murder  their 
Bishop.  But  Louis  was  not  prepared  for  their  acting  with  such  promptitude.  They  flew  to  arms  with  the  temerity  of  a 
flcUe  rabble,  took  the  Bishop  prisoner,  menaced  and  insulted  him,  and  tore  to  pieces  one  or  two  of  his  canons.  This  news 
was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  moment  when  Louis  had  so  unguardedly  placed  himself  in  his  power ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  Charles  placed  guards  on  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  and,  deeply  resenting  the  treachery  of  the  King  of 
France  in  exciting  sedition  in  his  dominions,  while  he  pretended  the  most  intimate  friendship,  he  deliberated  whether  he 
should  not  put  Louis  to  death. 

Three  days  Louis  was  detained  in  this  very  precarious  situation ;  and  it  was  only  his  proftue  liberality  amongst  Charles's 
favourites  and  courtiers  which  finally  ensured  him  from  death  or  deposition.  Comines,  who  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
chamberlain  at  the  time,  and  slept  in  his  apartment,  says,  Charles  neither  undressed  nor  slept,  but  flung  himself  fhmi 
time  to  time  on  the  bed.  and,  at  other  times,  wildly  traversed  the  apartment.  It  was  long  before  his  violent  temper  became 
in  any  degree  tractable.  At  length  he  only  agreed  to  give  Louis  his  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  accompanjring  him  in  person 
against,  and  employing  his  troops  in  subduing,  the  mutineers  whom  his  intrigues  had  instigated  to  arms. 

This  was  a  bitter  and  degrading  alternative.  But  Louis,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  compounding  for  the  effects  of  his  rash- 
ness, not  only  submitted  to  this  discreditable  condition,  but  swore  to  it  upon  a  crucifix  said  to  have  belonged  to  Charle- 
magne. These  particulars  are  from  Comines.  There  is  a  succinct  epitome  of  them  in  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  History  of 
France,  vol.  i. 
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fijyORTY  men-at-arms,  carrying  alttriiatfly  uukt:<l  iiwuiilri  and  blazing  torchea, 
^^  served  as  the  escort,  or  rather  the  guard,  of  King  Louis,  from  the  town-hall 
^  of  Peronne  to  the  Castle  ;  and  as  he  entered  within  its  darksome  and  gloomy 
■^  strength,  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  screamed  in  his  ear  that  warning  wliich  the 
Florentine  has  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  the  infernal  regions,  "  Leave  all  hope  behind." 
At  that  moment,  perhaps,  some  feeling  of  remorse  might  have  crossed  the  King's 
mind,  had  he  thought  on  the  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  whom,  without  cause,  or  on  light 
suspicion,  he  had  committed  to  the  abysses  of  his  dungeons,  deprived  of  all  hope  of 
liberty,  and  loathing  even  the  life  to  which  they  clung  by  aninial  instinct. 

The  broad  glare  of  the  torches  outfacing  the  pale  moon,  which  was  more  obscured  on 
this  than  on  the  former  nighty  and  the  red  smoky  light  which  they  dispersed  around  the 
ancient  buildings,  gave  a  darker  shade  to  that  huge  donjon,  called  the  Earl  Herbert's 
Tower,  It  was  the  same  that  Louis  had  viewed  with  misgiving  presentiment  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  of  which  he  was  now  doomed  to  become  an  inhabitant,  under  the 
terror  of  what  violence  soever  the  wrathful  temper  of  his  overgrown  vassal  might  tempt 
him  to  exercise  in  those  secret  recesses  of  despotism. 
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To  aggravate  the  King's  painful  feelings,  he  saw,  as  he  crossed  the  court-yard,  one 
or  two  bodies,  over  each  of  wliich  had  been  hastily  flung  a  military  cloak.  He  was  not 
long  of  discerning  that  they  were  coq>ses  of  slain  archers  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  who 
having  disputed,  as  the  Count  Crevecocur  informed  him,  the  command  given  them  to 
quit  the  post  near  the  King's  apartments,  a  brawl  had  ensued  between  them  and  the 
Duke's  Walloon  body-guards,  and  before  it  could  be  composed  by  the  officers  on  either 
side,  several  lives  had  been  lost. 

"My  trusty  Scots  I"  said  the  King,  as  he  looked  upon  this  melancholy  spectacle; 
"  had  they  brought  only  man  to  man,  all  Flanders,  ay,  and  Burgundy  to  boot,  had  not 
furnished  champions  to  mate  you." 

"  Yes,  an  it  please  your  IVIajcsty,"  said  Balafre,  who  attended  close  behind  the  King, 
"  Maistcry  mows  the  meadow — few  men  can  fight  more  than  two  at  once. — I  myself 
never  care  to  meet  three,  unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  special  duty,  when  one  must  not 
stand  to  count  heads." 

"  Art  tliou  there,  old  acquaintance  ?  "  said  the  King,  looking  behind  him ;  "  then  I  have 
one  true  subject  with  me  yet." 

"  And  a  faithful  minister,  whether  in  your  councils,  or  in  his  offices  about  your  royal 
person,"  whispered  Oliver  le  Dain. 

"  We  are  all  faithful,"  said  Tristan  I'Hermite,  gruffly ;  "  for  should  they  put  to  death 
your  Majesty,  there  is  not  one  of  us  whom  they  would  suffer  to  survive  you,  even  if  we 
would." 

"  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  goo<l  corporal  bail  for  fidelity,"  said  Le  Glorieux,  who^  as 
already  mentioned,  with  the  restlessness  proper  to  an  infirm  brain,  had  thrust  himself 
into  their  (rompany. 

Meanwhile,  the  Seneschal,  hastily  summoned,  was  turning  with  laborious  effort  the 
ponderous  key  which  opened  the  reluctant  gate  of  the  huge  Gothic  Keep,  and  was  at  last 
fain  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  one  of  Crevecocur's  attendants.  When  they  had 
succeeded,  six  men  entered  with  torches,  and  shewed  the  way  through  a  narrow  and 
winding  passage,  commanded  at  different  points  by  shot-holes  from  vaults  and  casements 
constructed  behind,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  massive  walls.  At  the  end  of  this 
passage,  arose  a  stair  of  corresponding  rudeness,  consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
roughly  dressed  with  the  hammer,  and  of  unequal  height.  Having  mounted  this  ascent, 
a  strong  iron-clenched  door  admitted  them  to  what  had  been  the  great  hall  of  the  donjon, 
lighted  but  very  faintly  even  during  the  day-time,  (for  the  apertures,  diminished  in 
appearance  by  the  excessive  thickness  of  the  walls,  resembled  slits  rather  than  windows,) 
and  now,  but  for  the  blaze  of  the  torches,  almost  perfectly  dark.  Two  or  three  bats, 
and  other  birds  of  evil  presage,  roused  by  the  unusual  glare,  flew  against  the  lights,  and 
threatened  to  extinguish  them ;  while  the  Seneschal  formally  apologized  to  the  King, 
that  the  State-hall  had  not  been  put  in  order,  such  was  the  hurry  of  the  notice  sent  to 
him ;  and  adding,  that,  in  truth,  the  apartment  had  not  been  in  use  for  twenty  years, 
and  rarely  before  that  time,  so  far  as  ever  he  had  heard,  since  the  time  of  King  Charles 
the  Simple. 

"  King  Charles  the  Simple !"  echoed  Louis ;  "  I  know  the  history  of  the  Tower  now. 
— He  was  here  murdered  by  his  treacherous  vassal,  Herbert,  Earl  of  Vermandois — So 
say  our  annabi.  I  knew  there  was  something  concerning  the  Castle  of  Peronne  which 
dwelt  on  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  recall  the  circumstance. — HerBy  then,  my  prede- 
cessor was  slain ! " 

"Not  here,  not  exactly  here,  and  please  your  Mjyesty,"  said  the  old  Seneschal, 
stepping  with  the  eager  haste  of  a  cicerone,  who  shews  the  curiosities  of  such  a  place — 
"  Not  liei'c,  but  in  the  side  chamber  a  little  onward,  which  opens  from  your  M^esty's 
bedchamber." 

He  hastily  opened  a  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  haU,  which  led  into  a  bedchamber, 
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small,  as  is  usual  in  those  old  buildings;  but,  even  for  that  reason,  rather  more 
comfortable  than  the  waste  hall  through  which  they  had  passed.  Some  hasty  pre- 
parations had  been  here  made  for  the  King's  acconunodation.  Arras  had  been  tacked 
up,  a  fire  lighted  in  the  rusty  grate,  which  had  been  long  unused,  and  a  pallet  laid  down 
for  those  gentlemen  who  were  to  pass  the  night  in  his  chamber,  as  was  then  usual. 

"  We  will  get  beds  in  the  hall  for  the  rest  of  your  attendants,"  said  the  garrulous  old 
man ;  "  but  we  have  had  such  brief  notice,  if  it  please  your  Majesty — And  if  it  please 
your  Majesty  to  look  upon  this  little  wicket  behind  the  arras,  it  opens  into  the  little  old 
cabinet  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  where  Charles  was  slain ;  and  there  is  a  secret 
passage  from  below,  which  admitted  the  men  who  were  to  deal  with  him.  And  your 
M^esty,  whose  eyesight  I  hope  is  better  than  mine,  may  see  the  blood  stiU  on  the  oak- 
floor,  though  the  thing  was  done  five  hundred  years  ago." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  kept  fumbling  to  open  the  postern  of  which  he  spoke,  until 
the  King  said,  "  Forbear,  old  man — forbear  but  a  little  while,  when  thou  mayest  have  a 
newer  tale  to  tell,  and  fresher  blood  to  shew. — My  Lord  of  Crevecojur,  what  say  you  ?" 

"I  can  but  answer.  Sire,  that  these  two  interior  apartments  are  as  much  at  your 
Majesty's  disposal  as  those  in  your  own  Castle  at  Plessis,  and  that  Crevecoeur,  a 
name  never  blackened  by  treachery  or  assassination,  has  the  guard  of  the  exterior 
defences  of  it." 

"  But  the  private  passage  into  that  closet,  of  which  the  old  man  speaks  ?"  This  King 
Louis  said  in  a  low  and  anxious  tone,  holding  Cr^vecceur's  arm  fast  with  one  hand,  and 
pointing  to  the  wicket  door  with  the  other. 

"It  must  be  some  dream  of  Momay's,"  said  Crevecoeur,  "or  some  old  and  absurd 
tradition  of  the  place ;— but  we  will  examine." 

He  was  about  to  open  the  closet  door,  when  Louis  answered,  "  No,  Crevecoeur,  no — 
Your  honour  is  sufficient  warrant. — But  what  will  your  Duke  do  with  me,  Crevecoeur  ? 
He  cannot  hope  to  keep  me  long  a  prisoner;  and — in  short,  give  me  your  opinion, 
Crevecoeur." 

*My  Lord  and  Sire,"  said  the  Count,  "how  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  must  resent  this 
horrible  cruelty  on  the  person  of  his  near  relative  and  ally,  is  for  your  M^esty  to  judge ; 
and  what  right  he  may  have  to  consider  it  as  instigated  by  your  Majesty's  emissaries, 
you  only  can  know.  But  my  master  is  noble  in  his  disposition,  and  made  incapable, 
even  by  the  very  strength  of  his  passions,  of  any  underhand  practices.  Whatever  he 
does,  will  be  done  in  the  face  of  day,  and  of  the  two  nations.  And  I  can  but  add,  that 
it  will  be  the  wish  of  every  counsellor  around  him^-excepting  perhaps  one — that  he 
should  behave  in  this  matter  with  mildness  and  generosity,  as  well  as  justice." 

"  All !  Crevecoeur,"  said  Louis,  taking  his  hand  as  if  affected  by  some  painful  recol- 
lections, "  how  happy  is  the  Prince  who  has  counsellors  near  him,  who  can  guard  him 
against  the  effects  of  his  own  angry  passions !  Their  names  will  be  read  in  golden 
letters,  whert  the  history  of  his  reign  is  perused. — Noble  Crevecoeur,  had  it  been  my 
lot  to  have  such  as  thou  art  about  my  person !" 

"  It  had  in  that  case  been  your  Majesty's  study  to  have  got  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  you 
could,"  said  Le  Glorieux. 

"Aha!  Sir  Wisdom,  art  thou  there?"  said  Louis,  turning  round,  and  instantly 
changing  the  pathetic  tone  in  which  he  had  addressed  Crevecoeur,  and  adopting  witli 
facility  one  which  had  a  turn  of  gaiety  in  it — "  Hast  tlu^u  followed  us  hither  ?" 

"  Ay,  sir,"  answered  Le  Glorieux,  "  Wisdom  must  follow  in  motley,  where  Folly  leads 
the  way  in  purple." 

"  How  shall  I  construe  that,  Sir  Solomon,"  answered  Louis — "  Wouldst  thou  change 
conditions  with  me?" 

"  Not  I,  by  my  halidome,"  quoth  Lc  Glorieux,  "  if  you  would  give  me  fifty  crowns  to 
boot." 
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"  Why,  wherefore  so  ? — Methinks  I  could  be  well  enough  contented,  as  princes  go^  to 
have  thee  for  my  king." 

"Ay,  Sire,"  replied  Le  Glorieux;  "but  the  question  is,  whether,  judging  of  your 
Mfyesty's  wit  from  its  having  lodged  you  here,  I  should  not  have  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  so  dull  a  fool." 

"  Peace,  sirrah !"  said  the  Count  of  Crevecocur ;  "  your  tongue  runs  too  fast." 

"  Let  it  take  its  course,"  said  the  King ;  "  I  know  of  no  such  fair  subject  of  raillery, 
as  the  follies  of  those  who  should  know  better. — Here,  my  sagacious  friend,  take  this 
purse  of  gold,  and  with  it  the  advice,  never  to  be  so  great  a  fool  as  to  deem  yourself 
wiser  than  other  people.  Prithee,  do  me  so  much  favour,  as  to  inquire  after  my 
astrologer,  Martius  Galeotti,  and  send  him  hither  to  me  presently." 

"  I  will,  without  fail,  my  Liege,"  answered  the  jester ;  "  and  I  wot  well  I  shall  find 
him  at  Jan  Dopplethur's ;  for  philosophers,  as  well  as  fools,  know  where  the  best  wine 
is  sold." 

"  Let  me  pray  for  free  entrance  for  this  learned  person  through  your  guards.  Seignior 
de  Crevecceur,"  said  Louis. 

"  For  his  entrance,  unquestionably,"  answered  the  Count ;  "  but  it  grieves  me  to  add, 
that  my  instructions  do  not  authorize  me  to  permit  any  one  to  quit  your  Majesty's 
apartments. — I  wish  your  Majesty  a  good  night,"  he  subjoined,  "and  will  presently 
make  such  arrangements  in  the  outer  hall,  as  may  put  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  inhabit 
it,  more  at  their  ease." 

"  Give  yourself  no  trouble  for  them,  Sir  Count,"  replied  the  King,  "  they  are  men 
accustomed  to  set  hardships  at  defiance;  and,  to  speak  truth,  excepting  that  I  wish 
to  see  Gtileotti,  I  would  desire  as  little  farther  communication  from  without  this  night  as 
may  be  consistent  with  your  instructions." 

"  These  are,  to  leave  your  Majesty,"  replied  Crevecceur,  "  undisputed  possession  of 
your  own  apartments.     Such  are  my  master's  orders." 

"  Your  master.  Count  Crevecceur,"  answered  Louis,  "  whom  I  may  also  term  mine,  is 
a  right  gracious  master. — ^My  dominions,"  he  added,  "  are  somewhat  shrunk  in  compass, 
now  that  they  have  dwindled  to  an  old  hall  and  a  bedchamber ;  but  they  are  still  wide 
enough  for  all  the  subjects  which  I  can  at  present  boast  of." 

The  Count  of  Crevecceur  took  his  leave ;  and  shortly  after,  they  could  hear  the  noise 
of  tiie  sentinels  moving  to  their  posts,  accompanied  with  the  word  of  command  from 
the  officers,  and  the  hasty  tread  of  the  guards  who  were  relieved.  At  length  all  became 
still,  and  the  only  sound  which  filled  the  air,  was  the  sluggish  murmur  of  the  river 
Somme,  as  it  glided,  deep  and  muddy,  under  the  walls  of  the  castle. 

"  Go  into  the  hall,  my  mates,"  said  Louis  to  his  train ;  "  but  do  not  lie  down  to  sleep. 
Hold  yourselves  in  readiness,  for  there  is  still  something  to  be  done  to-night,  and  that  of 
moment." 

Oliver  and  Tristan  retired  to  the  hall  accordingly,  in  which  Le  Balafre  and  the 
Provost-Marshal's  two  officers  had  remained,  when  the  others  entered  the  bedchamber. 
They  found  that  those  without  had  thrown  fagots  enough  upon  the  fire,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  light  and  heat  at  the  same  time,  and,  wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks, 
had  sat  down  on  the  floor,  in  postures  which  variously  expressed  the  discomposure  and 
dejection  of  their  minds.  Oliver  and  Tristan  saw  nothing  better  to  be  done,  than  to 
follow  their  example ;  and,  never  very  good  friends  in  the  days  of  their  court-prosperity, 
they  were  both  equally  reluctant  to  repose  confidence  in  each  other  upon  this  strange 
and  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.     So  that  the  whole  party  sat  in  silent  dejection. 

Meanwhile,  their  master  underwent,  in  the  retirement  of  his  secret  chamber,  agonies 
that  might  have  atoned  for  some  of  those  which  had  been  imposed  by  liis  command. 
He  paced  the  room  with  short  and  unequal  steps,  often  stood  still  and  clasped  his  hands 
together,  and  gave  loose,  in  short,  to  agitation,  which,  in  public,  he  had  found  himself 
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able  to  suppress  so  successfully.  At  length,  pausing,  and  wringing  his  hands,  he  planted 
himself  opposite  to  the  wicket-door,  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  old  Mornay  as 
leading  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  one  of  his  predecessors,  and  gradually  gave  voice 
to  his  feelings  in  a  broken  soliloquy. 

"  Charles  the  Simple — Charles  the  Simple ! — what  will  posterity  call  the  Eleventh 
Louis,  whose  blood  will  probably  soon  refresh  the  stains  of  thine  ?  Louis  the  Fool — 
Louis  the  Driveller — ^Louis  the  Infatuated — are  all  terms  too  slight  to  mark  the  extremity 
of  my  idiocy  ?  To  think  these  hotheaded  Liegeois,  to  whom  rebellion  is  as  natural  as 
their  food,  would  remain  quiet — to  dream  that  the  Wild  Beast  of  Ardennes  would  for 
a  moment  be  interrupted  in  his  career  of  force  and  bloodthirsty  brutality — to  suppose 
that  I  could  use  reason  and  arguments  to  any  good  purpose  with  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
until  I  had  tried  the  force  of  such  exhortations  with  success  upon  a  wild  bull — Fool,  and 
double  idiot  that  I  was  !  But  the  villain  Martins  shall  not  escape— He  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  he  and  the  vile  priest,  the  detestable  Balue.*  If  I  ever  get  out  of  this 
danger,  I  will  tear  from  his  head  the  Cardinal's  cap,  though  I  pull  the  scalp  along  with 
it !  But  the  other  traitor  is  in  my  hands — I  am  yet  King  enough — have  yet  an  empire 
roomy  enough — for  the  punishment  of  the  quack-salving,  word-mongering,  star-gazing, 
lie-coining  impostor,  who  has  at  once  made  a  prisoner  and  a  dupe  of  me ! — The  con- 
junction of  the  constellations — ay,  the  conjunction — He  must  talk  nonsense  which  would 
scarce  gull  a  thrice-sodden  sheep's-head,  and  I  must  be  idiot  enough  to  think  I  understood 
him  !  But  we  shall  see  presently  what  the  conjunction  hath  really  boded.  But  first  let 
me  to  my  devotions." 

Above  the  little  door,  in  memory  perhaps  of  the  deed  which  had  been  done  within, 
was  a  rude  niche,  containing  a  crucifix  cut  in  stone.  Upon  this  emblem  the  King  fixed 
his  eyes,  as  if  about  to  kneel,  but  stopped  short,  as  if  he  applied  to  the  blessed  image 
the  principles  of  worldly  policy,  and  deemed  it  rash  to  approach  its  presence  without 
having  secured  the  private  intercession  of  some  supposed  favourite.  He  therefore  turned 
from  the  crucifix  as  unworthy  to  look  upon  it,  and  selecting  from  the  images  with  which, 
as  often  mentioned,  his  hat  was  completely  garnished,  a  representation  of  the  Lady  of 
Clery,  knelt  down  before  it,  and  made  the  following  extraordinary  prayer ;  in  which,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  the  grossness  of  his  superstition  induced  him,  in  some  degree,  to 
consider  the  Virgin  of  Clery  as  a  different  person  from  the  Madonna  of  Embrun,  a 
favourite  idol,  to  whom  he  often  paid  his  vows. 

"  Sweet  Lady  of  Clery,"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands  and  beating  his  breast  while 
he  spoke — "  blessed  Mother  of  Mercy !  thou  who  art  omnipotent  with  Omnipotence, 
have  compassion  with  me  a  sinner !  It  is  true,  that  I  have  something  neglected  thee  for 
thy  blessed  sister  of  Embrun  ;  but  I  am  a  King,  my  power  is  great,  my  wealth  boundless; 
and,  were  it  othei'wise,  I  would  double  the  gabelle  on  my  subjects,  rather  than  not  pay 
my  debts  to  you  both.  Undo  these  iron  doors — fill  up  these  tremendous  moats — lead 
me,  as  a  mother  leads  a  child,  out  of  this  present  and  pressing  danger !  K I  have  given 
thy  sister  the  county  of  Boulogne,  to  be  held  of  her  for  ever,  have  I  no  means  of  shewing 
devotion  to  thee  also  ?  Thou  shalt  have  the  broad  and  rich  province  of  Champagne ; 
and  its  vineyards  shall  pour  their  abundance  into  thy  convent.  I  had  promised  the 
province  to  my  brother  Charles  ;  but  he,  thou  knowest,  is  dead — poisoned  by  that  wicked 
Abbe  of  Saint  John  d'Angely,  whom,  if  I  live,  I  will  punish ! — I  promised  this  once 
before,  but  this  time  I  will  keep  my  word. — K  I  had  any  knowledge  of  tlie  crime, 
believe,  dearest  patroness,  it  was  because  I  knew  no  better  method  of  quieting  the 
discontents  of  my  kingdom.     Oh,  do  not  reckon  that  old  debt  to  my  account  to-day ; 

• 

♦  Louis  kept  hia  promise  of  vengeance  against  Cardinal  La  Balue.  whom  he  always  blamed  a«  having  betrayed  him  to 
Burgundy.  After  he  had  returned  to  hia  own  kingdom,  he  caused  hia  late  favourite  to  bo  immured  in  one  of  tlie  iron  cages 
at  Lochcs.  These  were  conatructed  witli  horrible  ingenuity,  so  that  a  person  of  ordinary  size  could  neither  stand  up  at  his 
ftill  height  nor  lie  lengthwise  in  them.  Some  ascribe  this  horrid  device  to  Balue  himself.  At  any  rate,  he  was  confined  in 
one  of  these  dens  for  eleven  years,  nor  did  Louii  pennit  him  to  be  liberated  till  hit  last  illness. 
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but  be,  as  thou  bast  ever  been,  kind,  benignant,  and  easy  to  be  entreated !  Sweetest 
Lady,  work  with  thy  child,  that  he  will  pardon  all  past  sins,  and  one— one  little  deed 
which  I  must  do  this  night — nay,  it  is  no  sifij  dearest  Lady  of  Clery — no  sin,  but  an 
act  of  justice  privately  administered ;  for  the  villain  is  the  greatest  impostor  that  ever 
poured  falsehood  into  a  Prince's  ear,  and  leans  besides  to  the  filthy  heresy  of  the  Greeks. 
He  is  not  deserving  of  thy  protection ;  leave  him  to  my  care ;  and  hold  it  as  good  service 
that  I  rid  the  world  of  him,  for  the  man  is  a  necromancer  and  wizard,  that  is  not  worth 
thy  thought  and  care — a  dog,  the  extinction  of  whose  life  ought  to  be  of  as  little  con- 
sequence in  thine  eyes,  as  the  treading  out  a  spark  that  drops  from  a  lamp,  or  springs 
from  a  fire.  Think  not  of  this  little  matter,  gentlest,  kindest  Lady,  but  only  consider 
how  thou  canst  best  aid  me  in  my  troubles !  and  I  here  bind  my  royal  signet  to  thy 
e^gj,  in  token  that  I  will  keep  word  concerning  the  county  of  Champagne,  and  that 
this  shall  be  the  last  time  I  will  trouble  thee  in  afiairs  of  blood,  knowing  thou  art  so 
kind,  so  gentle,  and  so  tender-hearted." 

After  this  extraordinary  contract  with  the  object  of  his  adoration,  Louis  recited, 
apparently  with  deep  devotion,  the  seven  penitential  psalms  in  Latin,  and  several  aves 
and  prayers  especially  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin.  He  then  arose,  satisfied 
that  he  had  secured  the  intercession  of  the  Saint  to  whom  he  had  prayed,  the  rather,  as 
he  craftily  reflected,  that  most  of  the  sins  for  which  he  had  requested  her  mediation  on 
former  occasions  had  been  of  a  different  character,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Lady  of  Clery 
was  less  likely  to  consider  him  as  a  hardened  and  habitual  shedder  of  blood,  than  the 
other  saints  whom  he  had  more  frequently  made  confidents  of  his  crimes  in  that  respect.* 

When  he  had  thus  cleared  his  conscience,  or  rather  whited  it  over  like  a  sepulchre, 
the  King  thrust  his  head  out  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  summoned  Le  Balafre  into  his 
apartment.  "  My  good  soldier,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  served  me  long,  and  hast  had  little 
promotion.  We  are  here  in  a  case  where  I  may  either  live  or  die ;  but  I  would  not 
willingly  die  an  ungrateful  man,  or  leave,  so  far  as  the  saints  may  place  it  in  my  power, 
either  a  friend  or  an  enemy  unrecompensed.  Now  I  have  a  friend  to  be  rewarded, 
that  is  thyself — an  enemy  to  be  punished  according  to  his  deserts,  and  that  is  the  base, 
treacherous  villain,  Martins  Galeotti,  who,  by  his  impostures  and  specious  falsehoodfl, 
has  trained  me  hither  into  the  power  of  my  mortal  enemy,  with  as  firm  a  purpose  of  my 
destruction,  as  ever  butcher  had  of  slajring  the  beast  which  he  drove  to  the  shambles." 

"  I  will  challenge  him  on  that  quarrel,  since  they  say  he  is  a  fighting  blade,  though  he 
looks  somewhat  unwieldy,"  said  Le  Balafre.  "  I  doubt  not  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
is  so  much  a  friend  to  men  of  the  sword,  that  he  will  allow  us  a  fair  field  within  some 
reasonable  space ;  and  if  your  Miyesty  live  so  long,  and  enjoy  so  much  freedom,  you  shall 

*  Wliile  I  pcruRcd  these  passages  in  the  old  manuscript  chronicle,  I  could  not  help  feeling  astonished  that  an  intellect 
acute  as  that  of  Louis  XI.  certainly  was,  could  so  delude  itself  by  a  sort  of  superstition,  of  which  one  would  think  the 
stupidest  naragos  incapable ;  but  the  terms  of  the  King's  prayer,  on  a  similar  occasion,  as  preserred  by  Brantome,  are  of  a 
tenor  fully  as  extraordinary.  It  is  that  which,  being  overheard  by  a  fool  or  Jester,  was  by  him  made  public,  and  let  in  light 
on  an  act  of  fratricide,  which  i. light  never  have  been  suispected.  The  way  in  which  the  story  is  narrated  by  the  corrupted 
courtier,  who  could  jest  with  all  that  is  criminal  as  well  as  with  all  that  is  profligate,  is  worthy  the  reader's  notice ;  for  such 
actions  are  seldom  done  where  there  are  not  men  with  hearts  of  the  nether  milUtone,  capable  and  willing  to  make  them 
matters  of  laughter. 

"  Among  the  numerous  good  tricks  of  dissimulation,  feints,  and  finesses  of  gallantry,  which  the  good  Ring  (Louis  XI.)  did 
in  his  time,  he  put  to  death  his  brother,  the  Duke  de  Guyenne,  at  the  momentwhen  the  Duke  least  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
and  while  the  King  was  making  the  greatest  show  of  love  to  him  during  his  life,  and  of  affection  for  him  at  his  death, 
managing  the  whole  concern  with  so  much  art,  that  it  would  never  have  been  known  had  not  the  King  taken  into  his 
own  service  a  fool  who  had  belonged  to  his  deceased  brother.  But  it  chanced  that  Louis,  being  engaged  in  his  devout 
prayers  and  orisons  at  the  high  altar  of  our  Lady  of  Clery,  whom  he  called  his  good  patroness,  and  no  person  nigh  except 
this  fool,  who,  without  his  knowledge,  was  within  earshot,  he  thus  gave  vent  to  his  pious  homilies: — 

"<  All,  my  good  Lady,  my  gentle  mistress,  my  only  friend,  in  whom  alone  I  have  resource,  I  pray  you  to  supplicate  God 
in  my  behalf,  and  to  be  my  advocate  with  him  that  he  may  pardon  me  the  death  of  my  brother,  whom  I  caused  to  be 
poisoned  by  that  wicked  Abbot  of  Saint  John.  I  confess  my  guilt  to  thee  as  to  my  good  patroness  and  mbtress.  But  then 
what  could  I  do  ?  he  was  iierpetually  causing  disorder  in  my  kingdom.  Cause  me  then  to  be  pardoned,  my  good  Lady,  and 
I  know  what  a  reward  I  will  give  thee.'  " 

This  singular  confession  did  not  escape  the  Jester,  who  upbraided  the  Ring  with  the  fratricide  in  the  fttoe  of  the  whole 
company  at  dinner,  which  Louis  was  fain  to  let  pass  without  observation,  in  caae  of  increasing  the  slander. 
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behold  me  do  battle  in  jour  right,  and  take  as  proper  a  vengeance  on  this  philosopher  as 
your  heart  could  desire/' 

"  I  commend  your  bravery  and  your  devotion  to  my  service,"  said  the  King.  "  But 
this  treacherous  villain  is  a  stout  man-at-arms,  and  I  would  not  willingly  risk  thy  life, 
my  brave  soldier." 

"  I  were  no  brave  soldier,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Balafre,  "  if  I  dared  not 
face  a  better  man  than  he.  A  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  me,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  to  be  afraid  of  a  fat  lurdane,  who  has  done  little  else  all  his  life  I " 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  King,  "  it  is  not  our  pleasure  so  to  put  thee  in  venture, 
Balafre.  This  traitor  comes  hither,  sunmioned  by  our  command.  We  would  have  thee, 
80  soon  as  thou  canst  find  occasion,  close  up  with  him,  and  smite  him  under  the  fiflh 
rib— Dost  thou  understand  me?" 

"  Truly  I  do,"  answered  Le  Balafre ;  "  but,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  this  is  a  matter 
entirely  out  of  my  course  of  practice.  I  could  not  kill  you  a  dog  unless  it  were  in  hot 
assault,  or  pursuit,  or  upon  defiance  given,  or  such  like." 

"  Why  sure,  thou  dost  not  pretend  to  tenderness  of  heart ! "  said  the  King ;  "  thou  who 
hast  been  first  in  storm  and  siege,  and  most  eager,  as  men  tell  mc,  on  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  which  are  gained  on  such  occasions  by  the  rough  heart  and  the  bloody  hand  ?" 

."  My  lord,"  answered  Le  Balafre,  "  I  have  neither  feared  nor  spared  your  enemies, 
sword  in  hand.  And  an  assault  is  a  desperate  matter,  under  risks  which  raise  a  man's 
blood  so,  that,  by  Saint  Andrew,  it  will  not  settle  for  an  hour  or  two, — which  I  call 
a  fair  license  for  plundering  after  a  storm.  And  God  pity  us  poor  soldiers,  who  are 
first  driven  mad  with  danger,  and  then  madder  with  victory.  I  have  heard  of  a  legion 
consisting  entirely  of  saints ;  and  methinks  it  would  take  them  all  to  pray  and  intercede 
for  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  for  all  who  wear  plumes  and  corslets,  buff  coats  and  broad- 
swords. But  what  your  Majesty  purposes  is  out  of  my  course  of  practice,  though  I  will 
never  deny  that  it  has  been  wide  enough.  As  for  the  Astrologer,  if  he  be  a  traitor, 
let  him  e'en  die  a  traitor's  death — I  will  neither  meddle  nor  make  with  it.  Your  Majesty 
has  your  Provost,  and  two  of  his  Marshal's  men  without,  who  are  more  fit  for  dealing 
with  him  than  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  my  family  and  standing  in  the  service." 

**  You  say  well,"  said  the  King ;  "  but,  at  least,  it  belongs  to  thy  duty  to  prevent 
interruption,  and  to  guard  the  execution  of  my  most  just  sentence." 

"  I  will  do  so  against  all  Peronne,"  said  Le  Balafre.  "  Your  Majesty  need  not  doubt 
my  fealty  in  that  which  I  can  reconcile  to  my  conscience,  which,  for  mine  own  con- 
venience and  the  service  of  your  royal  Majesty,  I  can  vouch  to  be  a  pretty  large  one — 
at  least,  I  know  I  have  done  some  deeds  for  your  Majesty,  which  I  would  rather  have 
eaten  a  handful  of  my  own  dagger  than  I  would  have  done  for  any  else." 

"  Let  that  rest,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  hear  you — when  Galeotti  is  admitted,  and  the 
door  shut  on  him,  do  you  stand  to  your  weapon,  and  guard  the  entrance  on  the  inside  of 
the  apartment.  Let  no  one  intrude — that  is  all  I  require  of  you.  Gro  hence,  and  send 
the  Provost-Marshal  to  me." 

Balafre  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  in  a  minute  afterwards  Tristan  THermite 
entered  from  the  hall. 

"  Welcome,  gossip,"  said  the  King ;  "  what  thinkest  thou  of  our  situation  ?" 

"  As  of  men  sentenced  to  death,"  said  the  Provost- Marshal,  "  unless  there  come  a 
reprieve  from  the  Duke." 

"  Reprieved  or  not,  he  that  decoyed  us  into  this  snare  shall  go  our  fourrier  to  the  next 
world,  to  take  up  lodgings  for  us,"  said  the  King,  with  a  grisly  and  ferocious  smile. 
"  Tristan,  thou  hast  done  many  an  act  of  brave  justice— fifiu — I  should  have  said  funis 
corona t  apits— thou  must  stand  by  me  to  the  end." 

"  I  will,  my  liege,"  said  Tristan ;  "  I  am  but  a  plain  fellow,  but  I  am  grateful  I  will 
do  my  duty  within  these  walls,  or  elsewhere ;  and  while  I  live,  your  Majesty's  breath 
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shall  pour  as  potential  a  note  of  condt'tnnation,  an<l  your  sentence  be  as  literally  executed, 
as  when  you  sat  on  your  own  throne.  They  may  deal  with  me  the  next  hour  for  it  if 
they  will — I  care  not." 

"  It  13  even  what  I  expected  of  thee,  my  loving  gossiji,"  said  Louis ;  "  but  hast  thou 
good  assistance  ? — the  traitor  is  strong  and  able-bodied,  and  will  doubtless  be  clamorous 
for  aid.  The  Scot  will  do  nought  but  keep  the  door  ;  and  well  that  he  can  be  brought 
to  that  by  flattery  and  humouring.  Then  Oliver  is  good  for  nothing  but  lying,  flattering, 
and  suggesting  dangerous  counsels ;  and,  Ventre  Saitit-diett!  I  think  is  more  like  one 
day  to  deserve  the  halter  himself,  than  to  use  it  to  another.  Have  you  men,  think  you, 
and  means,  to  make  sharp  and  sure  work  ?" 

"  I  have  Trois-Esehellea  and  Petit- Andr6  with  me,"  said  he — "  men  so  expert  in 
their  office,  that  out  of  three  men,  they  would  Iiang  up  one  ere  his  two  companions  were 
aware.  And  we  have  all  resolved  to  live  or  die  with  your  Mi^esty,  knowing  we  shall 
have  as  short  breath  to  draw  when  you  are  gone,  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  our 
patients. — But  what  is  to  be  our  present  subject,  an  it  pleaae  your  Majesty  ?  I  love  to 
be  sure  of  my  man ;  for,  as  your  M^jesty  is  pleased  sometimes  to  remind  me,  I  have 
now  and  then  mistaken  the  criminal,  and  strung  up  in  his  place  on  honest  labourer,  who 
had  given  your  Majesty  no  offence." 

"  Most  true,"  said  the  other.  "  Know  then,  Tristan,  the  condemned  person  is  Martius 
Galeotti. — You  start,  but  it  is  even  as  I  say.  The  vilhun  hath  trained  us  all  hither  by 
false  and  tr(>acherous  representations,  that  he  might  put  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Bui^uudy  without  defence." 

"  But  not  withoutvengeance!"  said  Tristan;  "  were  it  the  last  act  of  my  life,  I  would 
sting  him  home  like  an  expiring  wasp,  should  I  bo  crushed  to  pieces  on  the  next  instant ! " 

"  I  know  thy  trusty  spirit,"  said  the  King,  "  and  the  pleasure  which,  Lke  other  good 
men,  thou  dost  find  in  the  discharge  of  thy  duty,  since  virtue,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  is 
its  own  reward.     But  away,  and  prepare  the  priests,  for  the  victim  approaches." 

"  Would  you  have  it  done  in  your  own  presence,  my  gracious  liege  ?"  said  Tristan. 

Louis  declined  this  offer ;  but  charged  the  Provost- Marshal  to  have  every  thing  ready 
for  the  punctual  execution  of  his  commands  the  moment  the  Astrologer  left  his  apart- 
ment i  "  for,"  said  the  King,  "  I  will  see  the  viUain  once  more.  Just  to  observe  how  he 
bears  himself  towards  the  master  whom  he  has  led  into  the  toils.  I  shall  love  to  see  the 
sense  of  approaching  death  strike  the  colour  from  that 
ruddy  cheek,  and  dim  that  eye  which  laughed  as  it  lied. 
— Oh,  that  there  were  but  another  with  him,  whose  I 
counsels  aided  his  prognostications !  But  if  I  survive  i 
this — look  to  your  scarlet,  my  Lord  Cardinal !  for  Rome  ' 
shall  scarce  protect  you — be  it  spoken  under  favour  of  ' 
Saint  Peter  and  the  blessed  Lady  of  Clery,  who  is  all  j 
over  mercy. — Why  do  you  tarry  ?  Gio  get  your  grooms 
ready.  I  expect  the  villain  instantly.  I  pray  to  Heaven  ' 
he  take  not  fear  and  come  not  I — that  were  indeed  t 
baulk.  Begone,  Tristan — thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  b< 
slow  when  business  was  to  be  done." 

"  On  the  contrary,  an  it  like  your  Majesty,  you  were  ever  wont  to  say  that  I  was  too 
fast,  and  mistook  your  purpose,  and  did  the  job  on  the  wrong  subject.  Now,  please  your 
Mtyesty  to  give  me  a  sign,  just  when  you  part  with  Galeotti  for  the  night,  whether  the 
business  goes  on  or  no.  I  have  known  your  Miycsty  once  or  twice  change  your  mind, 
and  blame  me  for  over  despatch."* 

'  Virlllu.lnshlitot7arL<mliXl.,alMBnM.IbU  bii  ProTott-Hanliil  wuoftan  lopnclpluu  In (lacullni,  M lo aU} 
■nothar  penon  ioitud  nf  blm  whom  Uic  Kinf  hid  IndiuWd.    Thli  iloBri  oceuloDad  ■  double  eunitinn,  fOr  tht  wnth  or 
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"  Thou  suspicious  creature,"  answered  King  Louis,  "  I  tell  thee  I  will  not  change  my 
mind; — ^but  to  silence  thy  remonstrances,  observe,  if  I  say  to  the  knave  at  parting, 
*  There  is  a  Heaven  above  us ! '  then  let  the  business  go  on ;  but  if  I  say,  *  Gro  in 
peace,'  you  will  understand  that  my  purpose  is  altered." 

"  My  head  is  somewhat  of  the  dullest  out  of  my  own  department,"  said  Tristan 
THermite.  "  Stay,  let  me  rehearse — K  you  bid  him  depart  in  peace,  am  I  to  have  him 
dealt  upon?" 

"  No,  no — ^idiot,  no,"  said  the  King ;  "  in  that  case,  you  let  him  pass  free.  But  if  I 
say,  *  There  is  a  Heaven  above  wx.''  up  with  him  a  yard  or  two  nearer  the  planets  he  is 
so  conversant  with." 

"  I  wish  we  may  have  the  means  here,"  said  the  Provost. 

"  Then  up  with  him  or  down  with  him,  it  matters  not  which,"  said  the  King,  grimly 
smiling. 

"  And  the  body,"  said  the  Provost,  "  how  shall  we  dispose  of  it  ?" 

"  Let  me  see  an  instant,"  said  the  King — "  the  windows  of  the  hall  are  too  narrow  ; 
but  that  projecting  oriel  is  wide  enough.  We  will  over  with  him  into  the  Somme,  and 
put  a  paper  on  his  breast,  with  the  legend,  '  Let  the  justice  of  the  King  pass  toll-free.' 
The  Duke's  officers  may  seize  it  for  duties  if  they  dare."" 

The  Provost- Marshal  lefl  the  apartment  of  Louis,  and  summoned  his  two  assistants  to 
council  in  an  embrasure  in  the  great  hall,  where  Trois-Eschelles  stuck  a  torch  against 
the  wall  to  give  them  light.  They  discoursed  in  whispers,  little  noticed  by  Oliver  le 
Dain,  who  seemed  sunk  in  dejection,  and  Le  Balafre,  who  was  fast  asleep. 

"  Comrades,"  said  the  Provost  to  his  executioners,  "  perhaps  you  have  thought  that 
our  vocation  was  over,  or  that,  at  least,  we  were  more  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  the 
duty  of  others,  than  to  have  any  more  to  discharge  on  our  own  parts.  But  courage,  my 
mates !  our  gracious  master  has  reserved  for  us  one  noble  cast  of  our  office,  and  it  must 
be  gallantly  executed,  as  by  men  who  would  live  in  history." 

"  Ay,  I  guess  how  it  is,"  said  Trois-Eschelles ;  "  our  patron  is  like  the  old  Kaisars  of 
Rome,  who,  when  things  come  to  an  extremity,  or,  as  we  would  say,  to  the  ladder  foot 
with  them,  were  wont  to  select  from  their  own  ministers  of  justice  some  experienced 
person,  who  might  spare  their  sacred  persons  from  the  awkward  attempts  of  a  novice,  or 
blunderer  in  our  mystery.  It  was  a  pretty  custom  for  Ethnics ;  but,  as  a  good  catholic, 
I  should  make  some  scruple  at  laying  hands  on  the  Most  Christian  King." 

"  Nay,  but,  brother,  you  are  ever  too  scrupulous,"  said  Petit- Andre.  "  K  he  issues 
word  and  warrant  for  his  own  execution,  I  see  not  how  we  can  in  duty  dispute  it  He 
that  dwells  at  Rome  must  obey  the  Pope — the  Marshal's  men  must  do  their  master's 
bidding,  and  he  the  King's." 

"  Hush,  you  knaves !"  said  the  Provost-Marshal,  "  there  is  here  no  purpose  concern- 
ing the  King's  person,  but  only  that  of  the  Greek  heretic  pagan  and  Mahomedan 
wizard,  Martins  Galeotti." 

"  Graleotti ! "  answered  Petit- Andre ;  "  that  comes  quite  natural.  I  never  knew  one 
of  these  legerdemain  fellows,  who  pass  their  life,  as  one  may  say,  in  dancing  upon  a 
tight  rope,  but  what  they  came  at  length  to  caper  at  the  end  of  one— tchick.^* 

"  My  only  concern  is,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  looking  upwards,  "  that  the  poor  creature 
must  die  without  confession." 

"  Tush !  tush  ! "  said  the  Provost-Marshal,  in  reply,  "  he  is  a  rank  heretic  and  necro- 
mancer— a  whole  college  of  priests  could  not  absolve  him  from  the  doom  he  has  deserved. 
Besides,  if  he  hath  a  fancy  that  way,  thou  hast  a  gift,  Trois-Esclielles,  to  serve  him  for 
ghostly  father  thyself.  But,  what  is  more  material,  I  fear  you  must  use  your  poniards, 
my  mates;  for  you  have  not  here  the  fitting  conveniences  for  the  exercise  of  your 
profession." 

"  Now  our  Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Paris  forbid,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  "  that  the  King's 
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command  aliould  find  me  ilcatitiite  uf  my  tools  !  I  always  wear  around  my  body  Saint 
Francis's  cord,  doubled  four  times,  witli  a  handsome  loop  at  the  farther  end  of  it ;  for 
1  am  of  the  company  of  Saint  Francis,  and  may  wear  bis  cowl  when  I  am  in  exlremit — 
I  thank  God  and  the  good  fathers  of  Saumur." 

"  And  for  me,"  said  Petit-Andre,  "  I  have  always  in  my  budget  a  bandy  block  and 
aheaf,  or  a  pulley  as  they  call  it,  with  a  strong  screw  for  securing  it  where  I  lis^  in  case 
we  should  travel  where  trees  are  scarce,  or  high  branched  from  the  ground.  I  have  found 
it  a  great  convenience." 

"  That  will  suit  us  well,"  said  the  Provost -Marshal ;  "  you  have  but  to  screw  your 
pulley  into  yonder  beuni  above  the  door,  and  pass  the  rope  over  it.  I  will  keep  the 
fellow  in  some  conversation  near  the  spot  until  you  adjust  the  noose  under  his  cbin,  and 
then " 

"  And  then  we  run  up  the  I'ope,"  said  Petit- Andre,  "  and,  tckich,  our  Ajitrologer  is  so 
far  in  Heaven,  that  he  hath  not  a  foot  ou  earth." 

"  But  these  gentlemen,"  said  Trois-Esclielles,  looking  towards  the  chimney,  "  do  not 
these  help,  and  so  take  a  handxel  of  our  vocation  ?" 

"  Hem  !  no,"  answered  the  Provost ;  "  the  barber  only  contrives  mischief,  which  he 
leaves  other  men  to  execute;  and  for  the  Scot,  he  keeps  the  door  when  the  deed  is 
a-doing,  which  he  hath  not  spirit  or  quickness  suiBcient  to  partake  in  more  actively — 
every  one  to  his  trade." 

With  infinite  dexterity,  and  even  a  sort  of  professional  delight,  which  sweetened  the 
sense  of  their  own  precarious  situation,  the  worthy  executioners  of  the  Provost's 
mandates  adapted  their  rope  and  pulley  for  putting  in  force  the  sentence  which  had 
been  uttered  against  Galeotti  by  the  captive  Monarch — seeming  to  rejoice  that  that  last 
action  was  to  be  one  so  consistent  with  their  past  life.  Tristan  I'Hermite*  sat  eyeing 
their  proceedings  with  a  species  of  satisfaction;  while  Oliver  paid  no  attention  to  them 
whatever ;  and  Ludovic  Lesly,  if,  awaked  by  the  bustle,  he  looked  upon  them  at  all, 
considered  them  as  engaged  in  matters  entirely  unconnected  with  his  own  duty,  and  for 
which  he  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  in  one  way  or  otlier. 

•  The  sulhor  hu  endeavoured  u  giTe  to  the  Ddioiu  TrliUB  I'Heimlte  >ip«lti  of  dogged  und  brnUI  Adellt]' to  Lunie, 
■  Linltu  to  lh«  ilucbmeDl  of  ■  bulldog  to  hit  muter.     With  all  the  (Irocltj  of  bii  e»cnlile  chuneter,  he  wne  cuuial; 


ffjiajitjr  fix  ShmtS'iiiJtfb- 


The  frifindi  who  drudgl  for  hin, 
Wu  tUti  bj  the  goiit,  who  len 
CVar  nugh  ud  tnwalli,  until  fas  i 
Of  the  Ml  pnclplce— tlien  buri'd 


3HEN  obeying  the  command,  or  rather  the  request,  of  Louis, — for  he  was  in 
^  circumstances  in  which,  though  a  Monarch,  he  could  only  request  Le  Glorieux 
'  1  search  of  Marlius  Galeotti, — the  jester  had  no  trouble  in  executing 
,  betaking  himself  at  once  to  the  best  tavern  in  Pcronne,  of 
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which  he  himself  was  rather  more  than  an  occasional  frequenter,  being  a  great  admirer 
of  that  «|)ecies  of  liquor  wliich  reduced  all  other  men's  brains  to  a  level  with  his  own. 

He  found,  or  rather  observed,  the  Astrologer  in  the  comer  of  the  public  drinking-room 
— stove,  as  it  is  called  in  German  and  Flemish,  from  its  principal  furniture — sitting  in 
close  colloquy  with  a  female  in  a  singular,  and  something  like  a  Moorish  or  Asiatic  garb, 
who,  as  Le  Glorioux  approached  Martins,  rose  as  in  the  act  to  depart. 

"  These,"  said  the  stranger,  "  arc  news  upon  which  you  may  rely  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty;" and  with  that  disappeared  among  the  crowd  of  guests  who  sat  grouped  at 
different  tables  in  the  apartment. 

"  Cousin  Philosopher,"  said  the  jester,  presenting  himself,  "  Heaven  no  sooner  relieves 
one  sentinel  than  it  sends  another  to  supply  the  place.  One  fool  being  gone,  here  I  come 
another,  to  guide  you  to  the  apartments  of  Louis  of  France." 

"  And  art  thou  the  messenger  T  said  Martins,  gazing  on  him  with  prompt  apprehension, 
and  discovering  at  once  the  jester's  quality,  though  less  intimated,  as  we  have  before 
noticed,  than  was  usual,  by  his  external  appearance. 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  like  your  learning,"  answered  Le  Glorieux ;  "  when  Power  sends  Folly 
to  entreat  the  approach  of  Wisdom,  'tis  a  sure  sign  what  foot  the  patient  halts  upon." 

"  How  if  I  refuse  to  come,  when  summoned  at  so  late  an  hour  by  such  a  messenger  ?" 
said  Galeotti. 

"  Li  that  case,  we  will  consult  your  ease,  and  carry  you,"  said  Le  Glorieux.  "  Here 
are  half  a  score  of  stout  Burgundian  yeomen  at  the  door,  with  whom  He  of  Cr^vecoeur 
has  furnished  me  to  that  eifect.  For  know,  that  my  friend  Charles  of  Burgundy  and  I 
have  not  taken  away  our  kinsman  Louis's  crown,  wliich  he  was  ass  enough  to  put  into  our 
power,  but  have  only  filed  and  dipt  it  a  little  ;  and,  though  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
spangle,  it  is  still  pure  gold.  Li  plain  terms,  he  is  still  paramount  over  his  own  people, 
yourself  included,  and  Most  Christian  King  of  the  old  dining-hallin  the  Castle  of  Peronne, 
to  which  you,  as  his  liege  subject,  are  presently  obliged  to  repair." 

"  I  attend  you,  sir,"  said  Martins  Galeotti,  and  accompanied  Le  Glorieux  accordingly 
— seeing,  perhaps,  that  no  evasion  was  possible. 

"  Ay,  sir,"  said  the  Fool,  as  they  went  towards  the  Castle,  "  you  do  well ;  for  we  treat 
our  kinsman  as  men  use  an  old  famished  lion  in  his  cage,  and  thrust  him  now  and  then  a 
calf  to  mumble,  to  keep  his  old  jaws  in  exercise." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  said  Martins,  "  that  the  King  intends  me  bodily  iiyury  ?" 

"  Nay,  that  you  can  guess  better  than  I,"  said  the  jester  ;  "  for  though  the  night  be 
cloudy,  I  warrant  you  can  see  the  stars  through  the  mist.  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
not  I — only  my  mother  always  told  me  to  go  warily  near  an  old  rat  in  a  trap,  for  he  was 
never  so  much  disposed  to  bite." 

The  Astrologer  asked  no  more  questions,  and  Le  Glorieux,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  of  his  class,  continued  to  run  on  in  a  wild  and  disordered  strain  of  sarcasm  and 
folly  mingled  together,  until  he  delivered  the  philosopher  to  the  guard  at  the  castle-gate 
of  Peronne ;  where  he  was  passed  from  warder  to  warder,  and  at  length  admitted  within 
Herbert's  Tower. 

The  hints  of  the  jester  had  not  been  lost  on  Martins  Galeotti,  and  he  saw  something 
which  seemed  to  confirm  them  in  the  look  and  manner  of  Tristan,  whose  mode  of 
addressing  him,  as  he  marshalled  him  to  the  King's  bedchamber,  was  lowering,  sullen, 
and  ominous.  A  close  observer  of  what  passed  on  earth,  as  well  as  among  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  pulley  and  the  rope  also  caught  the  Astrologer's  eye ;  and  as  the  latter  was  in 
a  state  of  vibration,  he  concluded  that  some  one  who  had  been  busy  adjusting  it  had  been 
interrupted  in  the  work  by  liis  sudden  arrival.  All  this  he  saw,  and  summoned  together 
his  subtilty  to  evade  the  impending  danger,  resolved,  should  he  find  that  impossible,  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last  against  whomsoever  shoidd  assail  him. 

Thus  resolved,  and  with  a  step  and  look  corresponding  to  the  determination  he  had 
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taken,  Mardus  presented  himself  before  Louis,  alike  unabashed  at  the.  miscarriage  of  his 
predictions,  and  undismayed  at  the  Monarch's  anger,  and  its  probable  consequences. 

"  Every  good  planet  be  gracious  to  your  Majesty !"  said  Galeotti,  with  an  inclination 
almost  Oriental  in  manner — ''Every  evil  constellation  withhold  their  influences  from 
my  royal  master !" 

"  Methinks,"  replied  the  King,  "  that  when  you  look  around  this  apartinent,  when  you 
think  where  it  is  situated,  and  how  guarded,  your  wisdom  might  consider  that  my 
propitious  stars  had  proved  faithless,  and  that  each  evil  conjunction  had  already  done  its 
worst  Art  thou  not  ashamed,  Martins  Graleotti,  to  see  me  here,  and  a  prisoner,  when 
you  recollect  by  what  assurances  I  was  lured  hither  ?" 

**  And  art  thou  not  ashamed,  my  royal  Sire  ?"  replied  the  philosopher ;  "  thou,  whose 
step  in  science  was  so  forward,  thy  apprehension  so  quick,  thy  perseverance  so  unceasing, 
— art  thou  not  ashamed  to  turn  from  the  first  frown  of  fortune,  like  a  craven  from  the 
first  dash  of  arms  ?  Didst  thou  propose  to  become  participant  of  those  mysteries  which 
raise  men  above  the  passions,  the  mischanoes,  the  pains,  the  sorrows  of  life,  a  state  only 
to  be  attained  by  rivalling  the  firmness  of  the  ancient  Stoic,  and  dost  thou  shrink  from 
the  first  pressure  of  adversity,  and  forfeit  the  glorious  prize  for  which  thou  didst  start 
as  a  competitor,  frightened  out  of  the  course,  like  a  scared  racer,  by  shadowy  and  unreal 
evils?" 

''  Shadowy  and  unreal !  frontless  as  thou  art ! "  exclaimed  the  King,  ''  is  tliis  dungeon 
unreal  ? — ^the  weapons  of  the  guards  of  my  detested  enemy  Burgundy,  which  you  may 
hear  clash  at  the  gate,  are  those  shadows  ? — What,  traitor,  are  real  evils,  if  imprison- 
ment, dethronement,  and  danger  of  life,  are  not  so  ?" 

"  Ignorance — ignorance,  my  brother,  and  prejudice,"  answered  the  sage,  with  great 
firmness,  "  are  the  only  real  evils.  Believe  me,  that  Kings  in  the  plenitude  of  power, 
if  immersed  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  are  less  free  than  sages  in  a  dungeon,  and 
loaded  with  material  chains.  Towards  this  true  happiness  it  is  mine  to  guide  you — be 
it  yours  to  attend  to  my  instructions." 

''  And  it  is  to  such  philosophical  freedom  that  your  lessons  would  have  guided  me  ?" 
said  the  King,  very  bitterly.  ''  I  would  you  had  told  me  at  Plessis,  that  the  dominion 
promised  me  so  liberally  was  an  empire  over  my  own  passions ;  that  the  success  of  which 
I  was  assured,  related  to  my  progress  in  philosophy ;  and  that  I  might  become  as  wise 
and  as  learned  as  a  strolling  mountebank  of  Italy !  I  might  surely  have  attained  this 
mental  ascendency  at  a  more  moderate  price  than  that  of  forfeiting  the  fairest  crown  in 
Christendom,  and  becoming  tenant  of  a  dungeon  in  Peronne  !  Gro,  sir,  and  think  not  to 
escape  condign  punishment — TJiere  is  a  Heaven  above  us!** 

"  I  leave  you  not  to  your  fate,"  replied  Martins,  "  until  I  have  vindicated,  even  in 
your  eyes,  darkened  as  they  are,  that  reputation,  a  brighter  gem  than  the  brightest  in 
thy  crown,  and  at  which  the  world  shall  wonder,  ages  after  all  tlie  race  of  Capet  are 
mouldered  into  oblivion  in  the  charnels  of  Saint  Denis." 

"  Speak  on,"  said  Louis ;  "  thine  impudence  cannot  make  me  change  my  purposes  or 
my  opinion — Yet  as  I  may  never  again  pass  judgment  as  a  King,  I  will  not  censure 
thee  unheard.  Speak,  then — though  the  best  thou  canst  say  will  be  to  speak  the  truth. 
Confess  that  I  am  a  dupe,  thou  an  impostor,  thy  pretended  science  a  dream,  aiiiJ  the 
planets  which  shine  above  us  as  little  influential  of  our  destiny,  as  their  shadows,  when 
reflected  in  the  river,  are  capable  of  altering  its  course." 

"  And  how  know'st  thou,"  answered  the  Astrologer,  boldly,  "  the  secret  influence  of 
yonder  blessed  lights  ?  Speak'st  thou  of  their  inability  to  influence  waters,  when  yet 
thou  know'st  that  even  the  weakest,  the  moon  herself, — weakest  because  nearest  to  this 
wretched  earth  of  ours, — holds  under  her  domination,  not  such  poor  streams  as  the 
Somme,  but  the  tides  of  the  mighty  ocean  itself,  which  ebb  and  increase  as  her  disc 
waxes  and  wanes,  and  watch  her  influence  as  a  slave  waits  the  nod  of  a  Sultana  ?     And 
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now,  Louis  of  Valois,  answer  my  parable  in  turn — Confess,  art  thou  not  like  the  foolish 
passenger,  who  becomes  wroth  with  his  pilot  because  he  cannot  bring  the  vessel  into 
harbour  without  experiencing  occasionally  the  adverse  force  of  winds  and  currents  ? 
I  could  indeed  point  to  thee  the  probable  issue  of  thine  enterprise  as  prosperous,  but  it 
was  in  the  power  of  Heaven  alone  to  conduct  thee  thither ;  and  if  the  path  be  rough 
and  dangerous,  was  it  in  my  power  to  smooth  or  render  it  more  safe  ?  Where  is  thy 
wisdom  of  yesterday,  which  taught  thee  so  truly  to  discern  that  the  ways  of  destiny  are 
often  ruled  to  our  advantage,  though  in  opposition  to  our  wishes  ?" 

**  You  remind  me — you  remind  me,"  said  the  King,  hastily,  "  of  one  specific  falsehood. 
You  foretold,  yonder  Scot  should  accomplish  his  enterprise  fortunately  for  my  interest 
and  honour ;  and  thou  knowest  it  has  so  terminated,  that  no  more  mortal  injury  could 
I  have  received,  than  from  the  impression  which  the  issue  of  that  affair  is  like  to  make 
on  the  excited  brain  of  the  Mad  Bull  of  Burgundy.  This  is  a  direct  falsehood—  Thou 
canst  plead  no  evasion  here — canst  refer  to  no  remote  favourable  turn  of  the  tide,  for 
which,  like  an  idiot  sitting  on  the  bank  until  the  river  shall  pass  away,  thou  wouldst 
have  me  wait  contentedly. — Here  thy  craft  deceived  thee — Thou  wert  weak  enough  to 
make  a  specific  prediction,  which  has  proved  directly  false." 

"  Which  will  prove  most  firm  and  true,"  answered  the  Astrologer,  boldly.  "  I  would 
desire  no  greater  triumph  of  art  over  ignorance,  than  that  prediction  and  its  accomplish- 
ment will  afibrd.  I  told  thee  he  would  be  faithful  in  any  honourable  commission — Hath 
he  not  been  so? — I  told  thee  he  would  be  scrupulous  in  aiding  any  evil  enterprise — 
Hath  he  not  proved  so  ?     If  you  doubt  it,  go  ask  the  Bohemian,  Hayraddin  Maugrabin." 

The  King  here  coloured  deeply  with  shame  and  anger. 

**  I  told  thee,"  continued  the  Astrologer,  "  that  the  conjunction  of  planets  under 
which  he  set  forth,  augured  danger  to  the  person — and  hath  not  his  path  been  beset  by 
danger  ? — I  told  thee  that  it  augured  an  advantage  to  the  sender, — and  of  that  thou  wilt 
soon  have  the  benefit." 

"  Soon  have  the  benefit ! "  exclaimed  the  King ;  **  Have  I  not  the  result  already,  in 
disgrace  and  imprisonment  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  Astrologer,  "  the  End  is  not  as  yet — thine  own  tongue  shall  ere 
long  confess  the  benefit  which  thou  hast  received,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  mes- 
senger bore  himself  in  discharging  thy  commission." 

"  This  is  too — too  insolent,"  said  the  King,  "  at  once  to  deceive  and  to  insult— But 
hence ! — think  not  my  wrongs  shall  be  unavenged. — There  w  a  Heaven  above  us!^ 

Glaleotti  turned  to  depart.  "Yet  stop,"  said  Louis— "thou  bearest  thine  imposture 
bravely  out — Let  me  hear  your  answer  to  one  question,  and  think  ere  you  speak. — Can 
thy  pretended  skill  ascertain  the  hour  of  thine  own  death  ?" 

"  Only  by  referring  to  the  fate  of  another,"  said  Galeotti. 

"  I  understand  not  thine  answer,"  said  Louis. 

"  Know  then,  O  King,"  said  Martins,  "  that  this  only  I  can  tell  with  certainty  con- 
cerning mine  own  death,  that  it  shall  take  place  exactly  twenty -four  hours  before  that  of 
your  Mtyesty."  * 

*  The  death  of  Martius  Galeotti  was  in  some  degree  connected  with  Louia  XI.  The  astrologer  was  at  Lyons,  and  hearing 
that  the  King  was  approaching  the  city,  got  on  horseback  in  order  to  meet  him.  As  he  threw  himself  hastily  from  his  hone 
to  pay  his  respects  to  tlie  King,  ho  fell  with  a  violence  whidi,  Joined  to  his  extreme  corpulence,  was  the  cause  of  his  death, 
in  1478. 

But  the  acute  and  ready-witted  expedient  to  escape  instant  death,  had  no  reference  to  the  history  of  this  philosopher. 
The  same,  or  nearly  the  same  story,  is  told  of  Tiberius,  who  demanded  of  a  soothsayer.  Thrasullus,  if  he  knew  the  day  of  hla 
own  death,  and  received  for  answer,  it  would  take  place  just  three  days  before  that  of  the  Emperor.  On  this  reply,  instead  of 
being  thrown  over  the  rocks  into  the  sea,  as  had  been  the  tyrant's  first  intention,  he  was  taken  great  care  of  for  the  rest  of 
his  \\(&.—  Tac\ti  Annull.  lib.  vi.  cap.  22. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Louis  XI.  received  a  similar  reply  from  an  astrologer  are  as  follows :— The  soothsayer  in 
question  had  presaged  that  a  female  favourite,  to  whom  the  King  was  very  much  attached,  should  die  in  a  week.  As  he 
proved  a  true  prophet,  the  King  was  as  much  incensed  as  if  the  astrologer  conld  have  prevented  the  evil  he  predicted.  He 
sent  for  the  philosopher,  and  had  a  party  sUtioned  to  assassinate  him  as  he  retired  from  the  royal  presence.  Being  asked 
by  the  King  concerning  his  own  fortimes,  he  confessed  that  he  perceived  signs  of  some  imminent  danger.    Being  fiurther 
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"Ha!  B&jst  thou?**  said  Louis,  his  countenance  again  altering. — "Hold — hold— go 
not — wait  one  moment. — Saidst  thou,  my  death  should  follow  thine  so  closely  ?" 

"  Within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,**  repeated  Glaleotti,  firmly,  "  if  there  be  one 
sparkle  of  true  divination  in  those  bright  and  mysterious  intelligences,  which  speak, 
each  on  their  courses,  though  without  a  tongue.     I  wish  your  Majesty  good  rest." 

"  Hold — hold — go  not,**  said  the  King,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  and  leading  him  from 
the  door.  "  Martins  Graleotti,  I  have  been  a  kind  master  to  thee — enriched  thee — made 
thee  my  friend — my  companion — the  instructor  of  my  studies. — Be  open  with  me,  I 
entreat  you. — Is  there  aught  in  this  art  of  yours  in  very  deed? — Shall  this  Scot's 
mission  be,  in  fact,  propitious  to  me  ? — And  is  the  measure  of  our  lives  so  very — ven^ 
nearly  matched  ?  Confess,  my  good  Martins,  you  speak  after  the  trick  of 'your  trade- 
Confess,  I  pray  you,  and  you  shall  have  no  displeasure  at  my  hand.  I  am  in  years — a 
prisoner — likely  to  be  deprived  of  a  kingdom — to  one  in  my  condition  truth  is  worth 
kingdoms,  and  it  is  from  thee,  dearest  Martins,  that  I  must  look  for  this  inestimable  jeweL** 

"  And  I  have  laid  it  before  your  Majesty,"  said  Glaleotti,  "  at  the  risk  that,  in  brutal 
passion,  you  might  turn  upon  me  and  rend  me.*' 

"Who,  I,  Graleotti?"  replied  Louis,  mildly.  "Alas!  thou  mistakestme! — ^Am  I  not 
captive, — and  should  not  I  be  patient,  especially  since  my  anger  can  only  show  my 
impotence? — Tell  me  then  in  sincerity — Have  you  fooled  me? — Or  is  your  science  true, 
and  do  you  truly  report  it  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty  will  forgive  me  if  I  reply  to  you,'*  said  Martins  Graleotti,  "  that  time 
only — ^time  and  the  event,  will  convince  incredulity.  It  suits  ill  the  place  of  confidence 
which  I  have  held  at  the  council-table  of  the  renowned  conqueror,  Matthias  Corvinus 
of  Hungary — nay,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor  himself — to  reiterate  assurances  of  that 
which  I  have  advanced  as  true.  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  I  can  but  refer  to  the  course 
of  events.  A  day,  or  two  days'  patience,  will  prove  or  disprove  what  I  have  averred 
concerning  the  young  Scot ;  and  I  will  be  contented  to  die  on  the  wheel,  and  have  my 
limbs  broken  joint  by  joint,  if  your  M^esty  have  not  advantage,  and  that  in  a  most 
important  degree,  from  the  dauntless  conduct  of  that  Quentin  Durward.  But  if  I  were 
to  die  under  such  tortures,  it  would  be  well  your  M^esty  should  seek  a  ghostly  father ; 
for,  from  the  moment  my  last  groan  is  drawn,  only  twenty-four  hours  will  remain  to  you 
for  confession  and  penitence." 

questioned  concerning  tlie  day  of  his  own  death,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  answer  with  composure,  that  it  would  be  exactly 
three  dajrs  before  that  of  his  Mi^esty.  There  was,  of  course,  care  taken  that  he  should  escape  his  destined  fate ;  and  he  was 
ever  after  much  protected  by  the  King,  as  a  man  of  real  science,  and  intimately  conne  cted  with  the  royal  destinies. 

Although  almost  all  the  historians  of  Louis  represent  him  as  a  dupe  to  the  common  but  splendid  imposture  of  judicial 
astrology,  yet  his  credulity  could  not  be  deep-rooted,  if  the  following  anecdote,  reported  by  Bayle,  be  correct. 

Upon  one  occasion,  Louis  intending  to  hunt,  and  doubtful  of  the  weather,  inquired  of  an  astrologer  near  his  person  whether 
It  would  be  fair.  The  sage,  having  recourse  to  his  astrolabe,  answered  with  confidence  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  forest  the  royal  cortege  was  met  by  a  charcoalman,  who  expressed  to  some  menials  of  the  train  his  surprise  that  the 
King  should  have  Uiought  of  hunting  in  a  day  which  threatened  tempest.  The  collier's  prediction  proved  true.  The  King 
and  his  court  were  driven  from  their  sport  well  drenched ;  and  Louis,  having  heard  what  the  collier  had  said,  ordered  the 
man  before  him.  "  How  were  you  more  accurate  in  foretelling  the  weather,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  than  this  learned  man  t " 
^"  I  am  an  ignorant  man,  Sire,"  answered  the  collier,  "was  never  at  school,  and  cannot  read  or  write.  But  I  have  an 
astrologer  of  my  own,  who  shall  foretell  weather  with  any  of  them.  It  is,  with  reverence,  the  ass  who  carries  my  charcoal, 
who  always,  when  bad  weather  is  approaching,  points  forward  his  ears,  walks  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  tries  to  rub  himself 
against  walls,  and  it  was  frt>m  these  signs  that  I  foretold  yesterday's  storm."  The  King  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing,  dismissed 
the  astrological  biped,  and  assigned  the  collier  a  small  pension  to  maintain  the  quadruped,  swearing  he  would  never  in 
future  tnut  to  any  other  astrologer  than  the  charcoalman's  ass. 

But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  story,  the  credulity  of  Louis  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  removed  by  the  failure  there  men- 
tioned. He  is  said  to  have  believed  in  the  prediction  of  Angelo  Cattho,  his  physician,  and  the  friend  of  Comines,  who  foretold 
the  death  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  in  the  very  time  and  hour  when  it  took  place  at  the  battle  of  Morat.  Upon  this  assurance, 
Louis  vowed  a  silver  screen  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Martin,  which  he  afterwards  fulfilled  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs.  It  is  well  known,  besides,  that  he  was  the  abject  and  devoted  slave  of  his  physicians.  Coctier,  or  Cottier, 
one  of  their  number,  besides  the  retaining  fee  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  extorted  from  his  royal  patient  great  sums  in  lands 
and  money,  and,  in  addition  to  all,  the  Bishopric  of  Amiens  for  his  nephew.  He  maintained  over  Louis  iinbounded  influ- 
ence, by  using  to  him  the  most  disrespectful  harshness  and  insolence.  '*  I  know,"  he  said  to  the  sufl!'ering  King,  "  that  one 
morning  you  will  turn  me  adrift  like  so  many  others.  But,  by  Heaven,  you  had  better  beware,  for  you  will  not  live  eight  days 
after  you  have  done  so !"  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  a  prince,  whom  the  wretched 
love  of  life  induced  to  submit  to  such  indignities. 
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Louis  continued  to  keep  hold  of  Galeotti's  robe  as  he  led  him  towards  the  door,  and 
pronounced,  as  he  opened  it,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  To-morrow  we'U  talk  more  of  this.  Go 
in  peace,  my  learned  father — Oo  in  peace — Oo  in  peace  T^ 

He  repeated  these  words  three  times;  and,  still  afraid  that  the  Provost-Marshal 
might  mistake  his  purpose,  he  led  the  Astrologer  into  the  hall,  holding  fast  his  robe,  as 
if  afraid  that  he  should  be  torn  from  him,  and  put  to  death  before  his  eyes.  He  did  not 
unloose  his  grasp  until  he  had  not  only  repeated  again  and  again  the  gracious  phrase, 
"  Go  in  peace,"  but  even  made  a  private  signal  to  the  Provost- Marshal,  to  enjoin  a 
suspension  of  all  proceedings  against  the  person  of  the  Astrologer. 

Thus  did  the  possession  of  some  secret  information,  joined  to  audacious  courage  and 
readiness  of  wit,  save  Galeotti  from  the  most  imminent  danger ;  and  thus  was  Louis,  the 
most  sagacious,  as  well  as  the  most  vindictive,  amongst  the  monarchs  of  the  period, 
cheated  of  his  revenge  by  the  influence  of  superstition  upon  a  selfish  temper,  and  a  mind 
to  which,  from  the  consciousness  of  many  crimes,  the  fear  of  death  was  pecuharly  terrible. 

He  felt,  however,  considerable  mortification  at  being  obliged  to  relinquish  his  purposed 
vengeance ;  and  the  disappointment  seemed  to  be  shared  by  his  satellites,  to  whom  the 
execution  was  to  have  been  committed.  Le  Balafr6  alone,  perfectly  indifferent  on  the 
subject,  so  soon  as  the  countermanding  signal  was  given,  left  the  door  at  which  he  had 
posted  himself,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 

The  Provost- Marshal,  as  the  group  reclined  themselves  to  repose  in  the  hall  after  the 
King  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  continued  to  eye  the  goodly  form  of  the  Astrologer, 
with  the  look  of  a  mastiff  watching  a  joint  of  meat  which  the  cook  had  retrieved  from 
his  jaws,  while  his  attendants  communicated  to  each  other  in  brief  sentences  their 
characteristic  sentiments. 

"  The  poor  blinded  necromancer,**  whispered  Trois-Eschelles,  with  an  air  of  spiritual 
unction  and  commiseration,  to  his  comrade,  Petit- Andr6,  ''  hath  lost  the  fairest  chance 
of  expiating  some  of  his  vile  sorceries,  by  dying  through  means  of  the  cord  of  the 
blessed  Saint  Francis !  and  I  had  purpose,  indeed,  to  leave  the  comfortable  noose  around 
his  neck,  to  scare  the  foul  fiend  from  his  unhappy  carcass.** 

"  And  I,*'  said  Petit-Andr6,  "  have  missed  the  rarest  opportunity  of  knowing  how  far 
a  weight  of  seventeen  stone  will  stretch  a  three-plied  cord ! — It  would  have  been  a 
glorious  experiment  in  our  line, — and  the  jolly  old  boy  would  have  died  so  easily  ! " 

While  this  whispered  dialogue  was  going  forward,  Martins,  who  had  taken  the  opposite 
side  of  the  huge  stone  fire-place,  round  which  the  whole  group  was  assembled,  regarded 
them  askance,  and  with  a  look  of  suspicion.  He  first  put  his  hand  into  his  vest,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  the  handle  of  a  very  sharp  double-edged  poniard,  which  he  always 
carried  about  him,  was  disposed  conveniently  for  his  grasp ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  he  was,  though  now  somewhat  unwieldy,  a  power^  athletic  man,  and  prompt 
and  active  at  the  use  of  his  weapon.  Satisfied  that  this  trusty  instrument  was  in 
readiness,  he  next  took  from  his  bosom  a  scroll  of  parchment,  inscribed  with  Greek 
characters,  and  marked  with  cabalistic  signs,  drew  together  the  wood  in  the  fire-place, 
and  made  a  blaze  by  which  he  could  distinguish  the  features  and  attitude  of  all  who  sat 
or  lay  around, — the  heavy  and  deep  slumbers  of  the  Scottish  soldier,  who  lay  motionless, 
with  his  rough  countenance  as  inmiovable  as  if  it  were  cast  in  bronze — the  pale  and 
anxious  face  of  Oliver,  who  at  one  time  assumed  the  appearance  of  slumber,  and  again 
opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his  head  hastily,  as  if  stung  by  some  internal  throe,  or 
awakened  by  some  distant  sound — the  discontented,  savage,  bull-dog  aspect  of  the 
Provost,  who  looked 

"  fruitrate  of  his  wOl, 

Not  half  sufficed,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill"— 

while  the  background  was  filled  up  by  the  ghastly,  hypocritical  countenance  of  Trois- 
Eschelles,  whose  eyes  were  cast  up  towards  Heaven,  as  if  he  was  internally  saying  his 

8  a 
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devotions  ;  and  the  grim  drollery  of  Petlt-Andr^  who  amused  himself  with  mimicking 
the  gestures  and  wry  faces  of  his  comrade  before  he  betook  himself  to  sleep. 

Amidst  these  vulgar  and  ignoble  countenances,  nothing  could  shew  to  greater  advantage 
than  the  stately  form,  huidaome  mien,  and  commanding  features  of  the  Astrologer,  who 
might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  ancient  magi,  imprisoned  in  a  den  of  robbers,  and  about 
to  invoke  a  spirit  to  accomplish  his  liberation.  And,  indeed,  had  he  been  distinguished 
by  nothing  else  thui  the  beauty  of  the  graceful  and  flowing  beard  which  descended  over 
the  mysterious  roll  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  one  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
regretting  that  no  noble  an  appendage  had  been  bestowed  on  one,  who  put  both  talents, 
learning,  and  the  advantages  of  eloquence,  and  a  majestic  person,  to  the  mean  purposes 
of  a  cheat  and  an  impostor. 

Thus  passed  the  night  in  Count  Herbert's  Tower,  in  the  Castle  of  Peronne.  When 
the  first  light  of  dawn  penetrated  the  ancient  Gothic  chamber,  the  King  summoned 
Oliver  to  his  presence,  who  found  the  Monarch  sitting  in  his  nightgown,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  alteration  which  one  night  of  mortal  anxiety  had  made  in  his  looks. 
He  would  have  expressed  some  anxiety  on  the  subject,  but  the  King  silenced  him  by 
entering  into  a  statement  of  the  various  modes  by  which  he  had  previously  endeavoured 
to  form  friends  at  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  and  which  Oliver  was  chained  to  prosecute 
BO  soon  as  he  should  be  permitted  to  stir  abroad. 

And  never  was  that  wily  minister  more  struck  with  the  clearness  of  the  King's 
intellect,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  springs  which  influence  human  actions, 
'  than  he  was  during  that  memorable  consultation. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  Oliver  accordingly  obtained  permission  from  the  Count 
of  Crevecffiur  to  go  out  and  execute  the  commissions  which  his  master  had  intrusted 
him  with ;  and  Louis,  sending  for  the  Astrologer,  in  whom  he  seemed  to  have  renewed 
bis  faith,  held  with  him,  in  like  manner,  a  long  consultation,  the  issue  of  which  appeared 
to  give  him  more  spirits  and  confidence  than  he  had  at  first  exhibited ;  so  that  he  dressed 
himself,  and  received  the  morning  compliments  of  Crevecoear  with  a  calmness,  at  which 
the  Burgundian  Lord  could  not  help  wondering,  the  rather  that  he  had  already  heard 
that  the  Duke  had  passed  several  hours  in  a  state  of  mind  which  seemed  to  render  the 
King's  safety  very  precarious. 


(®$iaptn  t^Iij  Ct)irrtn|). 
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©F  tlie  night  pasxed  by  Louis  was  carefully  anxious  and  agitated,  that  spent 
\  by  the  Diike  of  Burgundy,  who  had  at  no  time  the  same  maatery  over  his 
pas?ion»,  and,  indeed,  who  permitted  them  almost  a  free  and  uncontrolled 
*'^  dominion  over  his  actions,  was  still  more  disturbed. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  two  of  his  principal  and  most  favoured 
counsellors,  D'Hymbercourt  and  Des  Comines,  shared  his  bedchamber,  couches  being 
prepared  for  them  near  the  bed  of  the  prince.  Their  attendance  was  never  more 
necessary  than  upon  this  night,  when,  distracted  by  sorrow,  by  passion,  by  the  desire  of 
revenge,  and  by  the  sense  of  honour,  which  forbade  him  to  exercise  it  upon  Louis  in 
his  present  condition,  the  Duke's  mind  resembled  a  volcano  in  eruption,  which  throws 
forth  all  the  different  contents  of  the  mountain,  mingled  and  molten  into  one  burning 

He  refused  to  throw  off  his  clothes,  or  to  make  any  preparation  for  sleep;  but  spent 
the  night  in  a  succession  of  the  most  violent  bursts  of  passion.  In  some  paroxysms  he 
talked  incessantly  to  his  attendants  so  thick  and  so  rapidly,  that  they  were  really  afraid 
his  senses  would  give  way ;  choosing  for  liis  theme,  the  merits  and  the  kindness  of  heart 
of  the  murdered  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  recalling  all  the  instances  of  mutual  kindness. 
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affection,  and  confidence,  which  had  passed  between  them,  until  he  had  worked  himself 
into  such  a  transport  of  griel^  that  he  threw  himself  upon  his  face  in  the  bed,  and 
seemed  ready  to  choke  with  the  sobs  and  tears  which  he  endeavoured  to  stifle.  Then 
starting  from  the  couch,  he  gave  vent  at  once  to  another  and  more  furious  mood,  and 
traversed  the  room  hastily,  uttering  incoherent  threats,  and  still  more  incoherent  oaths 
of  vengeance,  while,  stamping  with  his  foot,  according  to  his  customary  action,  he 
invoked  Saint  George,  Saint  Andrew,  and  whomsoever  else  he  held  most  holy,  to  bear 
witness,  that  he  would  take  bloody  vengeance  on  De  la  Marck,  on  the  people  of  Liege, 
and  on  him  who  was  the  author  of  the  whole. — These  last  threats,  uttered  more  obscurely 
than  the  others,  obviously  concerned  the  person  of  the  King ;  and  at  one  time  the  Duke 
expressed  his  determination  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  brother  of  the  King, 
and  with  whom  Louis  was  on  the  worst  terms,  in  order  to  compel  the  captive  monarch 
to  surrender  either  the  Crown  itself,  or  some  of  its  most  valuable  rights  and  appanages. 

Another  day  and  night  passed  in  the  same  stormy  and  fitful  deliberations,  or  rather 
rapid  transitions  of  passion ;  for  the  Duke  scarcely  ate  or  drank,  never  changed  his 
dress,  and,  altogether,  demeaned  himself  like  one  in  whom  rage  might  terminate  in 
utter  insanity.  By  degrees  he  became  more  composed,  and  began  to  hold,  from  time 
to  time,  consultations  with  his  ministers,  in  which  much  was  proposed,  but  nothing 
resolved  on.  Comines  assures  us,  that  at  one  time  a  courier  was  mounted  in  readiness 
to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  in  that  event,  the 
prison  of  the  French  monarch  would  probably  have  been  found,  as  in  similar  cases, 
a  brief  road  to  his  grave. 

At  other  times,  when  Charles  had  exhausted  his  fury,  he  sat  with  his  features  fixed 
in  stem  and  rigid  immobility,  like  one  who  broods  over  some  desperate  deed,  to  which 
he  is  as  yet  unable  to  work  up  his  resolution.  And  unquestionably  it  would  have 
needed  little  more  than  an  insidious  hint  from  any  of  the  counsellors  who  attended  his 
person,  to  have  pushed  the  Duke  to  some  very  desperate  action.  But  the  nobles  of 
Burgimdy,  from  the  sacred  character  attached  to  the  person  of  a  King,  and  a  Lord 
Paramount,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  public  faith,  as  well  as  that  of  their  Duke,  which 
had  been  pledged  when  Louis  threw  himself  into  their  power,  were  almost  unanimously 
inclined  to  recommend  moderate  measures ;  and  the  arguments  which  D'Hymbercourt 
and  Des  Comines  had  now  and  then  ventured  to  insinuate  during  the  night,  were,  in 
the  cooler  hours  of  the  next  morning,  advanced  and  urged  by  Crevecoeur  and  others. 
Possibly  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  King  might  not  be  entirely  disinterested.  Many, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  had  already  experienced  the  bounty  of  the  King ;  others  had 
either  estates  or  pretensions  in  France,  which  placed  them  a  little  under  his  influence; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  treasure,  which  had  loaded  four  mules  when  the  King  entered 
Peronne,  became  much  lighter  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  day,  the  Count  of  Campo-basso  brought  his  Italian  wit  to 
assist  the  counsels  of  Charles ;  and  well  was  it  for  Louis,  that  he  had  not  arrived  when 
the  Duke  was  in  his  first  fury.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Duke's  counsellors  was  convened,  for  considering  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  this 
singular  crisis. 

On  this  occasion,  Campo-basso  gave  his  opinion,  couched  in  the  apologue  of  the 
Traveller,  the  Adder,  and  the  Fox;  and  reminded  the  Duke  of  the  advice  which 
Reynard  gave  to  the  man,  that  he  should  crush  his  mortal  enemy,  now  that  chance 
had  placed  his  fate  at  his  disposal.  Des  Comines,  who  saw  the  Duke's  eyes  sparkle  at 
a  proposal  which  his  own  violence  of  temper  had  already  repeatedly  suggested,  hastened 
to  state  the  possibility,  that  Louis  might  not  be,  in  fact,  so  directly  accessary  to  the 
sanguinary  action  which  had  been  committed  at  Schonwaldt ;  that  he  might  be  able  to 
clear  himself  of  the  imputation  laid  to  his  charge,  and  perhaps  to  make  other  atonement 
for  the  ^^tractions  which  his  intrigues  had  occasioned  in  the  Duke's  dominions,  and 
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those  of  his  allies ;  and  that  an  act  of  violence  x>erpetrated  on  the  King,  was  sure  to 
bring  both  on  France  and  Burgundy  a  train  of  the  most  unhappy  consequences,  among 
which  not  the  least  to  be  feared  was,  that  the  English  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
commotions  and  civil  discord  which  must  needs  ensue,  to  repossess  themselves  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Guyenne,  and  renew  those  dreadful  wars,  which  had  only,  and  with  difficulty, 
been  terminated  by  the  union  of  both  France  and  Burgundy  against  the  common  enemy. 
Finally,  he  confessed,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  urge  the  absolute  and  free  dismissal  of 
Louis ;  but  only,  that  the  Duke  should  avail  himself  no  farther  of  his  present  condition, 
than  merely  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  treaty  between  the  countries,  with  such 
security  on  the  King's  part,  as  should  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  break  his  faith,  or 
disturb  the  internal  peace  of  Burgundy  in  future.  D'Hymbercourt,  Crevecoeur,  and 
others,  signified  their  reprobation  of  the  violent  measures  proposed  by  Campo-basso,  and 
their  opinion,  that  in  the  way  of  treaty  more  permanent  advantages  could  be  obtained, 
and  in  a  manner  more  honourable  for  Burgundy,  than  by  an  action  which  would  stain 
her  with  a  breach  of  faith  and  hospitality. 

The  Duke  listened  to  these  arguments  with  his  looks  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his 
brows  so  knitted  together  as  to  bring  his  bushy  eyebrows  into  one  mass.  But  when 
Crdvecceur  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  did  not  believe  JjOxiib  either  knew  of,  or  was 
accessory  to,  the  atrocious  act  of  violence  conmiitted  at  Schonwaldt,  Charles  raised  his 
head,  and  darting  a  fierce  look  at  his  counsellor,  exclaimed,  "  Have  you  too,  Crdvecoeur, 
heard  the  gold  of  France  clink? — Methinks  it  rings  in  my  councils  as  merrily  as  ever 
the  bells  of  Saint  Denis— -Dare  any  one  say  that  Louis  is  not  the  fomenter  of  these 
feuds  in  Flanders?" 

"  My  gracious  lord,"  said  Crevecoeur,  "  my  hand  has  ever  been  more  conversant  with 
steel  than  with  gold ;  and  so  far  am  I  from  holding  that  Louis  is  free  from  the  charge 
of  having  caused  the  disturbances  in  Flanders,  that  it  is  not  long  since,  in  the  face  of 
his  whole  Court,  I  charged  him  with  that  breach  of  faith,  and  offered  him  defiance  in 
your  name.  But  although  his  intrigues  have  been  doubtless  the  original  cause  of  these 
commotions,  I  am  so  far  from  believing  that  he  authorized  the  death  of  the  Archbishop, 
that  I  believe  one  of  his  emissaries  publicly  protested  against  it ;  and  I  could  produce 
the  man,  were  it  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  see  him." 

"  It  is  our  pleasure,"  said  the  Duke.  "  Saint  George !  can  you  doubt  that  we  desire 
to  act  justly  ?  Even  in  the  highest  flight  of  our  passion,  we  are  known  for  an  upright 
and  a  just  judge.  We  will  see  France  ourself — we  will  ourself  charge  him  with  our 
wrongs,  and  ourself  state  to  him  the  reparation  which  we  expect  and  demand.  If  he 
shall  be  found  guiltless  of  this  murder,  the  atonement  for  other  crimes  may  be  more 
easy — If  he  hath  been  guilty,  who  shall  say  that  a  life  of  penitence  in  some  retired 
monastery  were  not  a  most  deserved  and  a  most  merciful  doom  ? — Who,"  he  added, 
kindling  as  he  spoke,  "  who  shall  dare  to  blame  a  revenge  yet  more  direct  and  more 
speedy? — Let  your  witness  attend — ^We  will  to  the  Castle  at  the  hour  before  noon. 
Some  articles  we  will  minute  down  with  which  he  shall  comply,  er  wo  on  his  head ! 
others  shall  depend  upon  the  proof.  Break  up  the  council,  and  dismiss  yourselves.  I 
will  but  change  my  dress,  as  this  is  scarce  a  fitting  trim  in  which  to  wait  on  my  mast 
gracious  Sove^^ei/pu** 

With  a  deep  and  bitter  emphasis  on  the  last  expression,  the  Duke  arose,  and  strode 

out  of  the  room. 

"  Louis's  safety,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  honour  of  Burgundy,  depend  on  a  cast  of  the 
dice,"  said  D'Hymbercourt  to  Crevecoeur  and  to  Des  Comines — "  Haste  thee  to  the 
Castle,  Des  Comines— thou  hast  a  better  filed  tongue  than  either  Crevecoeur  or  L 
Explain  to  Louis  what  storm  is  approaching — ^he  will  best  know  how  to  pilot  himself. 
I  trust  this  life-guardsman  will  say  nothing  which  can  aggravate ;  for  who  knows  what 
may  have  been  the  secret  commission  with  which  he  was  charged  ?" 
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"  The  young  man,"  said  Crevecoeur,  "  seems  bold,  yet  prudent  and  wary  far  beyond 
his  years.  In  all  which  he  said  to  me  he  was  tender  of  the  King's  character,  as  of  that 
of  the  Prince  whom  he  serves.  I  trust  he  will  be  equally  so  in  the  Duke's  presence. 
I  must  go  seek  him,  and  also  the  young  Countess  of  Croye." 

"  The  Countess ! — you  told  us  you  had  left  her  at  Saint  Bridget's  Nunnery." 

"  Ay,  but  I  was  obliged,"  said  the  Count,  "  to  send  for  her  express,  by  the  Duke's 
orders ;  and  she  has  been  brought  hither  on  a  litter,  as  being  unable  to  travel  otherwise. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  distress,  both  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  fate 
of  her  kinswoman,  the  Lady  Hameline,  and  the  gloom  which  overhangs  her  own ;  guilty 
as  she  has  been  of  a  feudal  delinquency,  in  withdrawing  herself  from  the  protection  of 
her  liege  lord,  Duke  Charles,  who  is  not  the  person  in  the  world  most  likely  to  view 
with  indifference  what  trenches  on  his  seignorial  rights." 

The  information  that  the  young  Countess  was  in  the  hands  of  Charles,  added  fresh 
and  more  pointed  thorns  to  Louis's  reflections.  He  was  conscious  that,  by  explaining 
the  intrigues  by  which  he  had  induced  the  lady  Hameline  and  her  to  resort  to  Peronne, 
she  might  supply  that  evidence  which  he  had  removed  by  the  execution  of  Zamet 
Maugrabin ;  and  he  knew  well  how  much  such  proof  of  his  having  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  would  furnish  both  motive  and  pretext  for  Charles's 
availing  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  his  present  predicament. 

Louis  discoursed  on  these  matters  with  great  anxiety  to  the  Sieur  des  Comines,  whose 
acute  and  political  talents  better  suited  the  King's  temper  than  the  blunt  martial  cha- 
racter of  Crevecoeur,  or  the  feudal  haughtiness  of  D'Hymbercourt. 

"  These  iron-handed  soldiers,  my  good  friend  Comines,"  he  said  to  his  future  historian, 
"  should  never  enter  a  King's  cabinet,  but  be  left  with  the  halberds  and  partisans  in  the 
antechamber.  Their  hands  are  indeed  made  for  our  use,  but  the  monarch  who  puts 
their  heads  to  any  better  occupation  than  that  of  anvils  for  his  enemies'  swords  and 
maces,  ranks  with  the  fool  who  presented  his  mistress  with  a  dog-leash  for  a  carcanet. 
It  is  with  such  as  thou,  Philip,  whose  eyes  are  gifted  with  the  quick  and  keen  sense  that 
sees  beyond  the  exterior  surface  of  affairs,  that  Princes  should  share  their  council-table* 
their  cabinet — ^what  do  I  say  ? — the  most  secret  recesses  of  their  soul." 

Des  Comines,  himself  so  keen  a  spirit,  was  naturally  gratified  with  the  approbation  of 
the  most  sagacious  Prince  in  Europe ;  and  he  could  not  so  far  disguise  Ids  internal 
satisfaction,  but  that  Louis  was  aware  he  had  made  some  impression  on  him. 

"  I  would,"  continued  he,  "  that  I  had  such  a  servant,  or  rather  that  I  were  worthy  to 
have  such  a  one  !  I  had  not  then  been  in  this  unfortunate  situation ;  wliich,  nevertheless, 
I  should  hardly  regret,  could  I  but  discover  any  means  of  securing  the  services  of  so 
experienced  a  statist." 

Des  Comines  said,  that  all  his  faculties,  such  as  they  were,  were  at  the  service  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  saving  always  his  allegiance  to  his  rightful  lord,  Duke  Charles 
of  Burgundy. 

"  And  am  I  one  who  would  seduce  you  from  that  allegiance  ?"  said  Louis,  pathetically. 
"  Alas  !  am  I  not  now  endangered  by  having  reposed  too  much  confidence  in  my  vassal  ? 
and  can  the  cause  of  feudal  good  faith  be  more  sacred  with  any  than  with  me,  whose 
safety  depends  on  an  appeal  to  it  ? — No,  Philip  des  Comines — continue  to  serve  Charles 
of  Burgundy ;  and  you  will  best  serve  him,  by  bringing  round  a  fair  accommodation 
with  Louis  of  France.  In  doing  thus,  you  will  serve  us  both,  and  one,  at  least,  will  be 
grateful.  I  am  told  your  appointments  in  this  Court  hardly  match  those  of  the  Grand 
Falconer ;  and  thus  the  services  of  the  wisest  counsellor  in  Europe  are  put  on  a  level, 
or  rather  ranked  below,  those  of  a  fellow  who  feeds  and  physics  kites !  France  has 
wide  lands — her  King  has  much  gold.  Allow  me,  my  friend,  to  rectify  this  scan- 
dalous inequality.     The  means  are  not  distant — ^Permit  me  to  use  them." 

The  King  produced  a  weighty  bag  of  money ;  but  Des  Comines,  more  delicate  in  his 
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sentiments  than  most  courtiers  of  that  time,  declined  the  proffer,  declaring  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  liberality  of  his  native  Prince,  and  assuring  Louis  that  his 
desire  to  serve  him  could  not  be  increased  by  the  acceptance  of  any  such  gratuity  as  he 
had  proposed. 

"  Singular  man ! "  exclaimed  the  King ;  "  let  me  embrace  the  only  courtier  of  his 
time,  at  once  capable  and  incorruptible.  Wisdom  is  to  be  desired  more  than  fine  gold ; 
and  believe  me,  I  trust  in  thy  kindness,  Philip,  at  this  pinch,  more  than  I  do  in  the 
purchased  assistance  of  many  who  have  received  my  gifts.  I  know  you  will  not  counsel 
your  master  to  abuse  such  an  opportunity,  as  fortune,  and,  to  speak  plain,  Des  Comines, 
as  my  own  folly,  has  afforded  him." 

"  To  abuse  it,  by  no  means,"  answered  the  historian  ;  "  but  most  certainly  to  tise  it." 

"  IIow,  and  in  what  degree?"  said  Louis.  "I  am  not  ass  enough  to  expect  that 
I  shall  escape  without  some  ransom — but  let  it  be  a  reasonable  one — reason  I  am  ever 
willing  to  listen  to  at  Paris  or  at  Plessis,  equally  as  at  Peronne." 

"Ah,  but  if  it  like  your  Majesty,"  replied  Des  Comines,  "Reason  at  Paris  or 
Plessis  was  used  to  speak  in  so  low  and  soft  a  tone  of  voice,  that  she  could  not  always 
gain  an  audience  of  your  Majesty — at  Peronne  she  borrows  the  speaking-trumpet  of 
Necessity,  and  her  voice  becomes  lordly  and  imperative." 

"  You  are  figurative,"  said  Louis,  unable  to  restrain  an  emotion  of  peevishness ;  "  I  am 
a  dull,  blunt  man,  Sir  of  Comines.  I  pray  you  leave  your  tropes,  and  come  to  plain 
ground.     What  does  your  Duke  expect  of  me  ?" 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  no  propositions,  my  lord,"  said  Des  Comines ;  "  the  Duke  wiU 
soon  explain  his  own  pleasure ;  but  some  things  occur  to  me  as  proposals,  for  which 
your  Majesty  ought  to  hold  yourself  prepared.  As,  for  example,  the  final  cession  of 
these  towns  here  upon  the  Somme." 

"  I  expected  so  much,"  said  Louis. 

"  That  you  should  disown  the  Liegeois,  and  William  de  la  Marck." 

"  As  willingly  as  I  disclaim  Hell  and  Satan,"  said  Louis. 

"Ample  security  will  be  required,  by  hostages,  or  occupation  of  fortresses,  or 
otherwise,  that  France  shall  in  future  abstain  from  stirring  up  rebellion  among  the 
Flemings." 

"  It  is  something  new,"  answered  the  King,  "  that  a  vassal  should  demand  pledges 
from  his  Sovereign  ;  but  let  that  pass  too." 

"  A  suitable  and  independent  appanage  for  your  illustrious  brother,  the  ally  and  friend 
of  my  master — Normandy  or  Champagne.  The  Duke  loves  your  father's  house,  my  liege." 

"  So  well,"  answered  Louis,  "  that,  mort  Dieii!  he's  about  to  make  them  all  kings. — Is 
your  budget  of  hints  yet  emptied?" 

"  Not  entirely,"  answered  the  counsellor :  "  it  will  certainly  be  required  that  your 
Majesty  will  forbear  molesting,  as  you  have  done  of  late,  the  Duke  de  Bretagne,  and 
that  you  will  no  longer  contest  the  right  which  he  and  other  grand  feudatories  have,  to 
strike  money,  to  term  themselves  dukes  and  princes  by  the  grace  of  Grod ^ 

"  In  a  word,  to  make  so  many  kings  of  my  vassals.  Sir  Philip,  would  you  make  a 
fratricide  of  me  ? — You  remember  well  my  brother  Charles — he  was  no  sooner  Duke  of 
Guyenne  than  he  died. — And  what  will  be  left  to  the  descendant  and  representative  of 
Charlemagne,  after  giving  away  these  rich  provinces,  save  to  be  smeared  with  oil  at 
Rheims,  and  to  eat  his  dinner  under  a  high  canopy  ?" 

"  We  will  diminish  your  Majesty's  concern  on  that  score,  by  giving  you  a  companion 
in  that  solitary  exaltation,"  said  Philip  des  Comines. — "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  though 
he  claims  not  at  present  the  title  of  an  independent  king,  desires  nevertheless  to  be  freed 
in  future  from  the  abject  marks  of  subjection  required  of  him  to  the  crown  of  France ; — 
it  is  his  pur})ose  to  close  his  ducal  coronet  with  an  imperial  arch,  and  surmount  it  with 
a  globe,  in  emblem  that  liis  dominions  are  independent." 
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*^  And  how  dares  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  sworn  vassal  of  France,"  exclaimed 
Louis,  starting  up»  and  shewing  an  unwonted  degree  of  emotion — '^how  dares  he 
propose  such  terms  to  his  Sovereign,  as,  by  every  law  of  Europe,  should  infer  a  forfeiture 

of  his  fief?" 

"  The  doom  of  forfeiture  it  would  in  this  case  be  difficult  to  enforce,"  answered  Des 
Comines,  calmly. — **  Your  Migesty  is  aware,  that  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  feudal 
law  is  becoming  obsolete  even  in  the  Empire,  and  that  superior  and  vassal  endeavour  to 
mend  their  situation  in  regard  to  each  other,  as  they  have  power  and  opportunity. — 
Your  Miyesty's  interferences  with  the  Duke's  vassals  in  Flanders  will  prove  an  excul- 
pation of  my  master's  conduct,  supposing  him  to  insist  that,  by  enlarging  his  inde- 
pendence, France  should  in  future  be  debarred  from  any  pretext  of  doing  so." 

**  Comines,  Comines ! "  said  Louis,  arising  again,  and  pacing  the  room  in  a  pensive 
manner,  ^'this  is  a  dreadful  lesson  on  the  text  V€e  victis! — You  cannot  mean  that  the 
Duke  wiU  insist  on  all  these  hard  conditions  ?  " 

**  At  least  I  would  have  your  Majesty  be  in  a  condition  to  discuss  them  all." 

**  Yet  moderation,  Des  Comines,  moderation  in  success,  is — ^no  one  knows  better  than 
you— necessary  to  its  ultimate  advantage." 

**  So  please  your  Migesty,  the  merit  of  moderation  is,  I  have  observed,  most  apt  to  be 
extolled  by  the  losing  party.  The  winner  holds  in  more  esteem  the  prudence  which 
calls  on  him  not  to  leave  an  opportunity  unimproved." 

"  Well,  we  will  consider " — ^replied  the  King ;  "  but  at  least  thou  hast  reached  the 
extremity  of  your  Duke's  unreasonable  exaction  ?  there  can  remain  nothing— or  if  there 
does,  for  so  thy  brow  intimates — ^what  is  it — what  indeed  can  it  be — ^unless  it  be  my 
crown  ?  which  these  previous  demands,  if  granted,  will  deprive  of  all  its  lustre  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Des  Comines,  "  what  remains  to  be  mentioned,  is  a  thing  partly — 
indeed  in  a  great  measure — ^within  the  Duke's  own  power,  though  he  means  to  invite 
your  Majesty's  accession  to  it,  for  in  truth  it  touches  you  nearly." 

*^ Pasques  Dieu!^  exclaimed  the  King  impatiently,  "what  is  it? — Speak  out.  Sir 
Philip — am  I  to  send  him  my  daughter  for  a  concubine,  or  what  other  dishonour  is  he 
to  put  on  me  ?  " 

"  No  dishonour,  my  liege ;  but  your  Migesty's  cousin,  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
Orleans ^" 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  King;  but  Des  Comines  proceeded  without  heeding  the 
interruption. 

"  —  Having  conferred  his  affisctions  on  the  young  Countess  IsabeUe  de  Croye,  the 
Duke  expects  your  Majesty  will,  on  your  part,  as  he  on  his,  yield  your  assent  to  the 
marriage,  and  unite  with  him  in  endowing  the  right  noble  couple  with  such  an  appanage, 
as,  joiued  to  the  Countess's  estates,  may  form  a  fit  establishment  for  a  Child  of  France." 

"  Never,  never  I "  said  the  King,  bursting  out  into  that  emotion  which  he  had  of  late 
suppressed  with  much  difficulty,  and  striding  about  in  a  disordered  haste,  which  formed 
the  strongest  contrast  to  the  self-command  which  he  usually  exhibited, — "Never, 
never ! — ^let  them  bring  scissors,  and  shear  my  hair  like  that  of  the  parish-fool,  whom 
I  have  so  richly  resembled  I — ^let  them  bid  the  monastery  or  the  grave  yawn  for  me — ^let 
them  bring  red-hot  basins  to  sear  my  eyes — axe  or  aconite — ^whatever  they  will— but 
Orleans  shall  not  break  his  plighted  faith  to  my  daughter,  or  marry  another  while  she 
HvesI" 

"  Your  Mfgesty,"  said  Des  Comines,  "  ere  you  set  your  mind  so  keenly  against  what 
is  proposed,  will  consider  your  own  want  of  power  to  prevent  it.  Every  wise  man, 
when  he  sees  a  rock  giving  way,  withdraws  from  the  bootless  attempt  of  preventing 
the  fall." 

"  But  a  brave  man,"  said  Louis,  "  will  at  least  find  his  grave  beneath  it.  Des 
Comines,  consider  the  great  loss — the  utter  destruction,  such  a  marriage  would  bring 
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Upon  my  kingdom.  Recollect,  I  have  but  one  feeble  boy,  and  this  Orleans  is  the  next 
heir— consider  that  the  church  hath  consented  to  his  union  with  Joan,  which  unites  so 
happily  the  interests  of  both  branches  of  my  family, — think  on  all  this,  and  think  too 
that  this  union  has  been  the  favourite  scheme  of  my  whole  life — that  I  have  schemed 
for  it,  fought  for  it,  watched  for  it,  prayed  for  it, — and  sinned  for  it.  Philip  des  Comines, 
I  will  not  forego  it !  Think,  man,  think  ! — pity  me  in  this  extremity — ^thy  quick  brain 
can  speedily  find  some  substitute  for  this  sacrifice — some  ram  to  be  offered  up  instead  of 
that  project  which  is  dear  to  me  as  the  Patriarch's  only  son  was  to  him.  Philip,  pity 
me ! — ^you  at  least  should  know,  that  to  men  of  judgment  and  foresight,  the  destruction 
of  the  scheme  on  which  they  have  long  dwelt,  and  for  which  they  have  long  toiled,  is 
more  inexpressibly  bitter  than  the  transient  grief  of  ordinary  men,  whose  pursuits  are 
but  the  gratification  of  some  temporary  passion — you,  who  know  how  to  S3rmpathize 
with  the  deeper,  the  more  genuine  distress  of  baffled  prudence  and  disappointed  sagacity, 
— will  you  not  feel  for  me  ?" 

"  My  Lord  and  King  I "  replied  Des  Comines,  "  I  do  sympathize  with  your  distress  in 
so  far  as  duty  to  my  master " 

^'  Do  not  mention  him ! "  said  Louis,  acting,  or  at  least  appearing  to  act,  under  an 
irresistible  and  headlong  impulse,  which  withdrew  the  usual  guard  which  he  maintained 
over  his  language — "  Charles  of  Burgundy  is  unworthy  of  your  attachment.  He  who 
can  insult  and  strike  his  councillors — he  who  can  distinguish  the  wisest  and  most  faithful 
among  them,  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  Booted-Head ! ** 

The  wisdom  of  Philip  des  Comines  did  not  prevent  his  having  a  high  sense  of 
personal  consequence;  and  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  words  which  the  King 
uttered,  as  it  were,  in  the  career  of  a  passion  which  overleaped  ceremony,  that  he  could 
only  reply  by  repetition  of  the  words  "  Booted-Head !  It  is  impossible  that  my  master 
the  Duke  could  have  so  termed  the  servant  who  has  been  at  his  side  since  he  could 
mount  a  palfrey — and  that  too  before  a  foreign  monarch  ? — it  is  impossible !" 

Louis  instantly  saw  the  impression  he  had  made,  and  avoiding  alike  a  tone  of  con- 
dolence, which  might  have  seemed  insulting,  and  one  of  sympathy,  which  might  have 
savoured  of  affectation,  he  said,  with  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  dignity,  ^*  My 
misfortunes  make  me  forget  my  courtesy,  else  I  had  not  spoken  to  you  of  what  it  must 
be  unpleasant  for  you  to  hear.  But  you  have  in  reply  taxed  me  with  having  uttered 
impossibilities — this  touches  my  honour ;  yet  I  must  submit  to  the  charge,  if  I  tell  you 
not  the  circumstances  which  the  Duke,  laughing  until  his  eyes  ran  over,  assigned  for  the 
origin  of  that  opprobrious  name,  which  I  will  not  offend  your  ears  by  repeating.  Thus, 
then,  it  chanced.  You,  Sir  Philip  des  Comines,  were  at  a  hunting-match  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  your  master;  and  when  he  alighted  after  the  chase,  he  required  your 
services  in  drawing  off  his  boots.  Reading  in  your  looks,  perhaps,  some  natural  resent- 
ment of  this  disparaging  treatment,  he  ordered  you  to  sit  down  in  turn,  and  rendered  you 
the  same  office  he  had  just  received  from  you.  But  offended  at  your  understanding  him 
literally,  he  no  sooner  plucked  one  of  your  boots  o£^  than  he  brutally  beat  it  about  your 
head  till  the  blood  flowed,  exclaiming  against  the  insolence  of  a  subject  who  had  the 
presumption  to  accept  of  such  a  service  at  the  hand  of  his  Sovereign ;  and  hence  he,  or 
his  privileged  fool  Le  Glorieux,  is  in  the  current  habit  of  distinguishing  you  by  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous  name  of  Tite  botti^  which  makes  one  of  the  Duke's  most  ordinary 
subjects  of  pleasantry."* 

While  Louis  thus  spoke,  he  had  the  double  pleasure  of  galling  to  the  quick  the  person 
whom  he  addressed — an  exercise  which  it  was  in  his  nature  to  enjoy,  even  where  he  had 

*  The  story  is  told  more  blantly,  and  less  probably,  in  the  French  memoirs  of  the  period,  which  affirm  that  Cominee,  <mt 
of  a  presumption  inconsistent  with  his  excellent  good  sense,  had  asked  of  Charles  of  Burgnndy  to  draw  off  his  boots,  without 
having  been  treated  with  any  preTious  familiarity  to  lead  to  such  a  freedom.  I  hare  endeaTonred  to  give  the  anecdote  a  turn 
more  consistent  with  the  sense  and  prudence  of  the  great  author  concerned. 
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not,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  apology,  that  he  did  so  in  pure  retaliation— and  that  of 
observing  that  he  had  at  length  been  able  to  find  a  point  in  Des  Comines'  character 
which  might  lead  him  gradually  from  the  interests  of  Burgundy  to  those  of  France. 
But  although  the  deep  resentment  which  the  offended  courtier  entertained  against  his 
master  induced  him  at  a  future  period  to  exchange  the  service  of  Charles  for  that  of 
Louis,  yet,  at  the  present  moment,  he  was  contented  to  throw  out  only  some  general 
hints  of  his  friendly  inclination  towards  France,  which  he  well  knew  the  King  would 
understand  how  to  interpret.  And  indeed  it  would  be  unjust  to  stigmatize  the  memory 
of  the  excellent  historian  with  the  desertion  of  his  master  on  this  occasion,  although  he 
was  certainly  now  possessed  with  sentiments  much  more  favourable  to  Louis  than  when 
he  entered  the  apartment. 

He  constrained  himself  to  laugh  at  the  anecdote  which  Louis  had  detailed,  and  then 
added,  "  I  did  not  think  so  trifling  a  frolic  would  have  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  the  Duke 
80  long  as  to  make  it  worth  telling  again.  Some  such  passage  there  was  of  drawing  off 
boots  and  the  like,  as  your  Majesty  knows  that  the  Duke  is  fond  of  rude  play ;  but  it  has 
been  much  exaggerated  in  his  recollection.     Let  it  pass  on." 

**  Ay,  let  it  pass  on,"  said  the  King ;  '^  it  is  indeed  shame  it  should  have  detained  us  a 
minute. — And,  now.  Sir  Philip,  I  hope  you  are  French  so  far  as  to  afford  me  your  best 
counsel  in  these  difficult  affairs.  You  have,  I  am  well  aware,  the  clew  to  the  labyrinth, 
if  you  would  but  impart  it" 

"  Your  Mfyesty  may  command  my  best  advice  and  service,"  replied  Des  Comines, 
"  under  reservation  always  of  my  duty  to  my  own  master." 

This  was  nearly  what  the  courtier  had  before  stated ;  but  he  now  repeated  it  in  a  tone 
so  different,  that  whereas  Louis  understood  from  the  former  declaration,  that  the  reserved 
duty  to  Burgundy  was  the  prime  thing  to  be  considered,  so  he  now  saw  clearly  that  the 
emphasis  was  reversed,  and  that  more  weight  was  now  given  by  the  speaker  to  his 
promise  of  counsel,  than  to  a  restriction  which  seemed  interposed  for  the  sake  of  form 
and  consistency.  The  King  resumed  his  own  seat,  and  compelled  Des  Comines  to  sit 
by  him,  listening  at  the  same  time  to  that  statesman,  as  if  the  words  of  an  oracle  sounded 
in  his  ears."  Des  Comines  spoke  in  that  low  and  impressive  tone,  which  implies  at  once 
great  sincerity  and  some  caution,  and  at  the  same  time  so  slowly,  as  if  he  was  desirous 
that  the  King  should  weigh  and  consider  each  individual  word  as  having  its  own 
peculiar  and  determined  meaning.  "  The  things,"  he  said,  "  which  I  have  suggested  for 
your  Majesty's  consideration,  harsh  as  they  sound  in  your  ear,  are  but  substitutes  for 
still  more  violent  proposals  brought  forward  in  the  Duke's  councils,  by  such  as  are  more 
hostile  to  your  Majesty.  And  I  need  scarce  remind  your  Majesty,  that  the  more  direct 
and  more  violent  suggestions  find  readiest  acceptance  with  our  master,  who  loves  brief 
and  dangerous  measures  better  than  those  that  are  safe,  but  at  the  same  time  circuitous." 

"I  remember" — said  the  King.  "I  have  seen  him  swim  a  river  at  the  risk  of 
drowning,  though  there  was  a  bridge  to  be  found  for  riding  two  hundred  yards  round." 

"  True,  Sire ;  and  he  that  weighs  not  his  life  against  the  gratification  of  a  moment  of 
impetuous  passion,  will,  on  the  same  impulse,  prefer  the  gratification  of  his  will  to  the 
increase  of  his  substantial  power." 

"  Most  true,"  replied  the  King ;  "  a  fool  will  ever  grasp  rather  at  the  appearance  than 
the  reality  of  authority.  All  this  I  know  to  be  true  of  Charles  of  Burgundy.  But,  my 
dear  friend  Des  Comines,  what  do  you  infer  from  these  premises  ? " 

"  Simply  this,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Burgundian,  "  that  as  your  Majesty  has  seen  a 
skilful  angler  control  a  large  and  heavy  fish,  and  finally  draw  him  to  land  by  a  single 
hair,  which  fish  had  broke  through  a  tackle  tenfold  stronger,  had  the  fisher  presumed  to 
strain  the  line  on  him,  instead  of  giving  him  head  enough  for  all  his  wild  flourishes ; 
even  so  your  Majesty,  by  gratifying  the  Duke  in  these  particulars  on  wiiicli  lie  has 
pitched  his  ideas  of  honour,  and  the  gratification  of  his  revenge,  may  evade  many  of  the 
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other  unpalatable  propositions  at  which  I  have  hinted ;  and  which — including,  I  must 
state  openly  to  your  Majesty,  some  of  those  through  which  France  would  be  most 
especially  weakened — will  slide  out  of  his  remembrance  and  attention,  and,  being 
referred  to  subsequent  conferences  and  future  discussion,  may  be  altogether  eluded." 

"I  understand  you,  my  good  Sir  Philip;  but  to  the  matter,"  said  the  King.  "To 
which  of  those  happy  propositions  is  your  Duke  so  much  wedded,  that  contradiction 
will  make  him  unreasonable  and  untractable?" 

"  To  any  or  to  all  of  them,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  on  which  you  may  happen  to 
contradict  him.  This  is  precisely  what  your  Majesty  must  avoid ;  and  to  take  up  my 
former  parable,  you  must  needs  remain  on  the  watch,  ready  to  give  the  Duke  line 
enough  whenever  he  shoots  away  imder  the  impulse  of  his  rage.  His  fury,  already 
considerably  abated,  will  waste  itself  if  he  be  unopposed,  and  you  will  presently  find  him 
become  more  friendly  and  more  tractable." 

"  Still,"  said  the  King,  nmsing,  "  there  must  be  some  particular  demands  which  lie 
deeper  at  my  cousin's  heart  than  the  other  proposals.  Were  I  but  aware  of  these,  Sir 
PhUip » 

"  Yoiu*  Majesty  may  make  the  lightest  of  his  demands  the  most  important,  simply  by 
opposing  it,"  said  Des  Comines ;  "  nevertheless,  my  lord,  thus  far  I  can  say,  that  every 
shadow  of  treaty  will  be  broken  off,  if  your  M^esty  renounce  not  William  de  la  Marck 
and  the  Liegeois." 

"  I  have  already  said  that  I  will  disown  them,"  said  the  King,  "  and  well  they  deserve 
it  at  my  hand ;  the  villains  have  commenced  their  uproar  at  a  moment  that  might  have 
cost  me  my  life." 

"  He  that  fires  a  train  of  powder,"  replied  the  historian,  "  must  expect  a  speedy 
explosion  of  the  mine. — But  more  than  mere  disavowal  of  their  cause  will  be  expected 
of  your  Majesty  by  Duke  Charles;  for  know,  that  he  will  demand  your  Majesty's 
assistance  to  put  the  insurrection  down,  and  your  royal  presence  to  witness  the  punish- 
ment which  he  destines  for  the  rebels." 

"  That  may  scarce  consist  with  our  honour,  Des  Comines,"  said  the  King. 

"  To  refuse  it  will  scarcely  consist  with  your  Majesty's  safety,"  replied  Des  Comines. 
"  Charles  is  determined  to  shew  the  people  of  Flanders,  that  no  hope,  nay,  no  promise, 
of  assistance  from  France,  will  save  them  in  their  mutinies  from  the  wrath  and  vengeance 
of  Burgundy." 

"  But,  Sir  Philip,  I  will  speak  plainly,"  answered  the  King — "  Could  we  but  pro- 
crastinate the  matter,  might  not  these  rogues  of  Liege  make  their  own  part  good  against 
Duke  Charles  ?  The  knaves  are  numerous  and  steady — Can  they  not  hold  out  their 
town  against  him?" 

"With  the  help  of  the  thousand  archers  of  France  whom  your  Majesty  promised 
them,  they  might  have  done  something ;  but " 

"Whom  I  promised  them!"  said  the  King — "Alas!  good  Sir  Philip!  you  much 
wrong  me  in  saying  so." 

"  — But  without  whom,"  continued  Des  Comines,  not  heeding  the  interruption, — "  as 
your  Mtyesty  will  not  naw  likely  find  it  convenient  to  supply  them, — what  chance  will 
the  burghers  have  of  making  good  their  town,  in  whose  walls  the  large  breaches  made 
by  Charles  after  the  battle  of  St.  Tron  are  still  unrepaired;  so  that  the  lances  of 
Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Burgundy,  may  advance  to  the  attack  twenty  men  in  front  ?" 

"  The  improvident  idiots  !"  said  the  King — "If  they  have  thus  neglected  their  own 
safety,  they  deserve  not  my  protection.    Pass  on — I  will  make  no  quarrel  for  their  sake." 

"  The  next  point,  I  fear,  will  sit  closer  to  your  Miyesty's  heart,"  said  Des  Comines. 

"Ah  I"  replied  the  King,  "you  mean  that  infernal  marriage!  I  will  not  consent  to 
the  breach  of  the  contract  betwixt  my  daughter  Joan  and  my  cousin  of  Orleans— it 
would  be  wresting  the  sceptre  of  France  from  me  and  my  posterity ;  for  that  feeble  boy 
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the  Dauphin  is  a  blighted  blossom,  which  will  wither  without  fruit.  This  match 
between  Joan  and  Orleans  has  been  mj  thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  night — I  tell 
thee,  Sir  Philip,  I  cannot  give  it  up  I — Besides,  it  is  inhuman  to  require  me,  with  my 
own  hand,  to  destroy  at  once  my  own  scheme  of  policy,  and  the  happiness  of  a  pair 
brought  up  for  each  other." 

**  Are  they  then  so  much  attached  ?"  said  Des  Comines. 

'^  One  of  them  at  least  is,"  said  the  King,  ^^  and  the  one  for  whom  I  am  bound  to  be 
most  anxious.     But  you  smile.  Sir  Philip, — ^you  are  no  believer  in  the  force  of  love." 

''Nay,"  said  Des  Comines,  ''if  it  please  you.  Sire,  I  am  so  little  an  infidel  in  that 
particular,  that  I  was  about  to  ask  whether  it  would  reconcile  you  in  any  degree  to  your 
acquiescing  in  the  proposed  marriage  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Isabelle  de  Croye, 
were  I  to  satisfy  you  that  the  Countess's  inclinations  are  so  much  fixed  on  another,  that 
it  is  likely  it  will  never  be  a  match  ?" 

King  Louis  sighed. — "  Alas  ! "  he  said,  "  my  good  and  dear  friend,  from  what  sepulchre 
have  you  drawn  such  dead  man's  comfort  ?  ITer  inclinations,  indeed ! — ^Why,  to  speak 
truth,  supposing  that  Orleans  detested  my  daughter  Joan,  yet,  but  for  this  ill-ravelled 
web  of  mischance,  he  must  needs  have  married  her ;  so  you  may  conjecture  how  little 
chance  there  is  of  this  damsel  being  able  to  refuse  him  under  a  similar  compulsion,  and 
he  a  Child  of  France  besides. — Ah,  no,  Philip ! — ^little  fear  of  her  standing  obstinate 
against  the  suit  of  such  a  lover. — Varium  et  mutabile,  Philip." 

"  Your  Majesty  may,  in  the  present  instance,  undervalue  the  obstinate  courage  of  this 
young  lady.  She  comes  of  a  race  determinately  wilful ;  and  I  have  picked  out  of 
Cr^vecoeur  that  she  has  formed  a  romantic  attachment  to  a  young  squire,  who,  to  say 
truth,  rendered  her  many  services  on  the  road." 

"Ha I"  said  the  King, — "  an  archer  of  my  Guards,  by  name  Quentin  Durward?" 

"  The  same,  as  I  think,"  said  Des  Comines ;  "  he  was  made  prisoner  along  with  the 
Countess,  travelling  almost  alone  together." 

"Now,  our  Lord  and  our  Lady,  and  Monseigneur  Saint  Martin,  and  Monseigneur 
Saint  Julian,  be  praised  every  one  of  them ! "  said  the  King,  "  and  all  laud  and  honour 
to  the  learned  Graleotti,  who  read  in  the  stars  that  this  youth's  destiny  was  connected 
with  mine !  J£  the  maiden  be  so  attached  to  him  as  to  make  her  refractory  to  the  will 
of  Burgundy,  this  Quentin  hath  indeed  been  rarely  useful  to  me." 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Burgundian,  "  according  to  Cre vecoeur's  report, 
that  there  is  some  chance  of  her  being  sufficiently  obstinate;  besides,  doubtless,  the 
noble  Duke  himself,  notwithstanding  what  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  hint  in  way  of 
supposition,  will  not  willingly  renounce  his  fair  cousin,  to  whom  he  has  been  long  engaged." 

"  Umph  I "  answered  the  King — "  But  you  have  never  seen  my  daughter  Joan. — A 
howlet,  man ! — ^an  absolute  owl,  whom  I  am  ashamed  of  I  But  let  him  be  only  a  wise 
man,  and  marry  her,  I  will  give  him  leave  to  be  mad  par  amaurs  for  the  fairest  lady  in 
France. — And  now,  Philip,  have  you  given  me  the  full  map  of  your  master's  mind?" 

"  I  have  possessed  you.  Sire,  of  those  particulars  on  which  he  is  at  present  most 
disposed  to  insist.  But  your  Majesty  well  knows  that  the  Duke's  disposition  is  like  a 
sweeping  torrent,  which  only  passes  smoothly  forward  when  its  waves  encounter  no 
opposition ;  and  what  may  be  presented  to  chafe  him  into  fury,  it  is  impossible  even  to 
guess.  Were  more  distinct  evidence  of  your  Majesty's  practices  (pardon  the  phrase, 
where  there  is  so  little  time  for  selection)  with  the  Liegeois  and  William  de  la  Marck  to 
occur  unexpectedly,  the  issue  might  be  terrible. — There  are  strange  news  from  that 
country — they  say  La  Marck  hath  married  Hameline  the  elder  Countess  of  Croye." 

"  That  old  fool  was  so  mad  on  marriage,  that  she  would  have  accepted  the  hand  of 
Satan,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  that  La  Marck,  beast  as  he  is,  should  have  married  her, 
rather  more  surprises  me." 

"  There  is  a  report  also,"  continued  Des  Comines,  "  that  an  envoy,  or  herald,  on 
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La  Marck's  part,  is  approaching  Peronne ;  this  is  like  to  drive  the  Duke  frantic  with 
rage — I  trust  that  he  has  no  letters,  or  the  like,  to  shew  on  your  Majesty's  part?" 

"Letters  to  a  Wild  Boar !"  answered  the  King. — "  No^  no,  Sir  Philip,  I  was  no  such 
fool  as  to  cast  pearls  before  swine. — What  little  intercourse  I  had  with  the  brute  animal 
was  by  message,  in  which  I  always  employed  such  low-bred  slaves  and  vagabonds,  that 
their  evidence  would  not  be  received  in  a  trial  for  robbing  a  hen-roost." 

"  I  can  then  only  farther  reconunend,"  said  Des  Comines,  taking  his  leave,  "  that  your 
Majesty  should  remain  on  your  guard,  be  guided  by  events,  and,  above  all,  avoid  using 
any  language  or  argument  with  the  Duke  which  may  better  become  your  dignity  than 
your  present  condition." 

"  If  my  dignity,"  said  the  King,  "  grow  troublesome  to  me, — ^which  it  seldom  doth 
while  there  are  deeper  interests  to  think  of, — ^I  have  a  special  remedy  for  that  swelling 
of  the  heart — It  is  but  looking  into  a  certain  ruinous  closet,  Sir  Philip,  and  thinking 
of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Simple;  and  it  cures  me  as  effectually  as  the  cold  bath 
would  cool  a  fever. — And  now,  my  friend  and  monitor,  must  thou  be  gone  ?  Well,  Sir 
Philip,  the  time  must  come  when  thou  wilt  tire  reading  lessons  of  state  policy  to  the 
Bull  of  Burgundy,  who  is  incapable  of  comprehending  your  most  simple  argument— If 
Louis  of  Valois  then  lives,  thou  hast  a  friend  in  the  Court  of  France.  I  tell  thee,  my 
Philip,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  my  kingdom  should  I  ever  acquire  thee;  who,  with  a 
profound  view  of  subjects  of  state,  hast  also  a  conscience  capable  of  feeling  and  discerning 
between  right  and  wrong.  So  help  me,  our  Lord  and  Lady,  and  Monseigneur  Saint 
Martin,  Oliver  and  Balue  have  hearts  as  hardened  as  the  nether  millstone;  and  my 
life  is  imbittered  by  remorse  and  penances  for  the  crimes  they  make  me  commit.  Thou, 
Sir  Philip,  possessed  of  the  wisdom  of  present  and  past  time,  canst  teach  how  to  become 
great  without  ceasing  to  be  virtuous." 

"  A  hard  task,  and  which  few  have  attained,"  said  the  historian ;  "  but  which  is  yet 
within  the  reach  of  princes,  who  will  strive  for  it.  Meantime,  Sire,  be  prepared,  for  the 
Duke  will  presently  confer  with  you." 

Louis  looked  long  after  Philip  when  he  left  the  apartment,  and  at  length  burst  into  a 
bitter  laugh.  "  He  spoke  of  fishing — I  have  sent  him  home,  a  trout  properly  tickled ! 
— And  he  thinks  himself  virtuous  because  he  took  no  bribe,  but  contented  himself  with 
flattery  and  promises,  and  the  pleasure  of  avenging  an  affront  to  his  vanity ! — ^Why,  he 
is  but  so  much  the  poorer  for  the  refusal  of  the  money — not  a  jot  the  more  honest.  He 
must  be  mine,  though,  for  he  hath  the  shrewdest  head  among  them.  Well,  now  for 
nobler  game !  I  am  to  face  this  leviathan  Charles,  who  will  presently  swim  hitherward, 
cleaving  the  deep  before  him.  I  must,  like  a  trembling  sailor,  throw  a  tub  overboard 
to  amuse  him.  But  I  may  one  day  find  the  chance — of  driving  a  harpoon  into  his 
entrails!"* 

•  There  ia  little  doubt  that,  during  the  interesting  scene  at  Peronne,  Philip  dei  Comines  first  learned  intimately  to  know  the 
great  powers  of  mind  of  Louis  XI.,  by  which  he  was  so  much  daszled  that  it  Is  impossible,  in  reading  his  Memoirs,  not  to  be 
sensible  that  he  was  blinded  by  them  to  the  more  odious  shades  of  his  character.  He  entertained  from  Uiis  time  forward  a 
partiality  to  France.  The  historian  passed  into  France  about  1472,  and  rose  high  in  the  good  graces  of  Louis  XL  He  after* 
wards  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Lordship  of  Argenton  and  others,  a  title  which  was  given  him  by  anticipation  in  the 
former  editions  of  this  work.  He  did  not  obtain  it  till  he  was  in  the  French  serrice.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  Philip  det 
Comines  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  daughter  of  Louis,  called  our  Lady  of  Bea^Jeu,  as  too  sealous  a  partisan  of  titie  xiTal 
House  of  Orleans.  The  historian  himself  was  imprisoned  for  eight  months  in  one  of  the  iron  cages  which  he  has  so  forcibly 
described.  It  was  there  that  he  regretted  the  fate  of  a  court  life.  "  I  have  Tentured  on  the  great  ocean,"  he  said,  in  his 
aflSiction,  "  and  the  waves  have  devoured  me."  He  was  subjected  to  a  trial,  and  exiled  firom  court  for  some  years  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  being  found  guilty  of  holding  intercourse  with  disaffected  persons.  He  survived  this  cloud,  however,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  by  Charles  VIII.  in  one  or  two  important  missions,  where  talents  were  required.  Lonis  XII.  also 
transferred  his  favour  to  the  historian,  but  did  not  employ  him.  He  died  at  his  Castle  of  Aigenton,  in  1500,  and  was  regretted 
as  one  of  the  most  profound  statesmen,  and  certainly  the  best  historian,  of  his  age.  In  a  poem  to  his  memory  by  the  poet 
Ronsard,  he  received  the  distinguished  praise  that  he  was  the  first  to  shew  the  lustre  which  valour  and  noble  blood  derived 
from  being  united  with  learning. 
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THE   INTEKVIEW. 

Haldftit  Ibylnilh  young Kldier -Oenfli 


3  N  the  penloui  and  important 
L  tnommg  which  preceded  the 
iLMI  meetiDg  of  the  two  Princes  in 
■^  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  Oliver  !e 
Dam  did  hia  master  the  semee  of  an  active 
and  tkilfiil  agent,  making  interest  for  Louis 
m  e\ery  quarter  both  with  presents  and 
promise*  so  tl  at  when  the  Diike'a  anger 
should  blaze  forth  all  around  should  be 
interested  to  smother  and  not  to  increase, 
the  conflagration  He  glided  like  night, 
rom  tent  to  tent,  from  house  to  bouse, 
making  himself  fnends  but  not  in  the 
Apostle's  sense,  with  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteousness. As  was  said  of  another 
active  pobticnl  agent,  "his  finger  was  in 
every  man's  palm,  his  mouth  was  in  eveiy 
man's  ear ;"  and  for  various  reasons,  some 
of  which  we  have  formerly  hinted  at,  he 
secured  the  favour  of  many  Burgundian  nobles,  who  either  had  something  to  hope  or 
fear  from  France,  or  who  thought  thai,  were  the  power  of  Louis  too  much  reduced, 
their  own  Duke  would  be  likely  to  pursue  the  road  to  despotic  authority,  to  which  his 
heart  naturally  inclined  him,  with  a  daring  and  unopposed  pace. 

Where  Oliver  suspected  his  own  presence  or  arguments  might  be  less  acceptable,  he 
employed  that  of  other  servants  of  the  King  i  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  he  obtained, 
by  the  favour  of  the  Count  de  Crfevecocur,  an  interview  betwixt  Lord  Crawford,  accom- 
panied by  Le  Balafre,  and  Quentin  Durward,  who,  since  he  had  arrived  at  Feronne,  had 
been  detuned  in  a  sort  of  honourable  confinement.  Private  affairs  were  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  requesting  this  meeting ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Cr^vecotur,  who  was  afraid 
that  his  master  might  be  stirred  up  in  passion  to  do  sometliing  dishonourably  violent 
towards  Louis,  was  not  sorry  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  Crawford  to  give  some  hints  to 
the  young  Archer,  which  might  prove  useful  to  his  master. 

The  meeting  between  the  countrymen  was  cordial  and  even  affecting. 
"Thou  art  a  aiagular  youth,"  said  Crawford,  stroking  the  head  of  young  Dunvard,  as 
a  grandsire  might  do  that  of  his  descendant ;  "  Certes,  you  have  had  as  mcikle  good 
fortune  as  if  you  had  been  born  with  a  lucky-hood  on  your  lioad." 

"  All  comes  of  his  gaining  an  archer's  place  at  such  early  years,"  Maid  Lc  Balafre ; 
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"  I  never  was  so  much  talked  of,  fair  nephew,  because  I  was  five-and-twenty  years  old 
before  1  was  hors  de  page,^* 

"And  an  ill-looking  mountainous  monster  of  a  page  thou  wert,  Ludovic,"  said  the 
old  commander,  **  with  a  begird  like  a  baker's  shool,  and  a  back  like  old  Wallace  Wight." 

"I  fear,"  said  Quentin,  with  downcast  eyes,  "I  shall  enjoy  that  title  to  distinction 
but  a  short  time — since  it  is  my  purpose  to  resign  the  service  of  the  Archer-Guard." 

"Le  Balafre  was  struck  almost  mute  with  astonishment,  and  Crawford's  ancient 
features  gleamed  with  displeasure.  The  former  at  length  mustered  words  enough  to 
say,  "  Resign !  —leave  your  place  in  the  Scottish  Archers  ! — such  a  thing  was  never 
dreamed  of.     I  would  not  give  up  my  situation,  to  be  made  Constable  of  France." 

"  Hush !  Ludovic,"  said  Crawford  ;  "  this  youngster  knows  better  how  to  shape  his 
course  with  the  wind  than  we  of  the  old  world  do.  His  journey  hath  given  him  some 
pretty  tales  to  tell  about  King  Louis ;  and  he  is  turning  Burgundian,  that  he  may  make 
his  own  little  profit  by  telling  them  to  Duke  Charles." 

"  If  I  thought  so,"  said  Le  Balafre,  "  I  would  cut  his  throat  with  my  own  hand,  were 
he  fifty  times  my  sister's  son  ! " 

"But  you  would  first  inquire,  whether  I  deserved  to  be  so  treated,  fair  kinsman?" 
answered  Quentin ; — "  and  you,  my  lord,  know  that  I  am  no  tale-bearer ;  nor  shall 
either  question  or  torture  draw  out  of  me  a  word  to  Sang  Louis's  prejudice,  which  may 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  while  I  was  in  his  service. — So  far  my  oath  of  duty  keeps 
me  silent.  But  I  will  not  remain  in  that  service,  in  which,  besides  the  perils  of  fair 
battle  with  mine  enemies,  I  am  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  ambuscade  on  the  part 
of  my  friends." 

"  Nay,  if  he  objects  to  lying  in  ambuscade,"  said  the  slow-witted  Le  Balafr6,  looking 
BorrowfuUy  at  the  Lord  Crawford,  "  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  all  is  over  with  him ! 
I  myself  have  had  thirty  bushments  break  upon  me,  and  truly  I  think  I  have  laid  in 
ambuscade  twice  as  often  myself,  it  being  a  favourite  practice  in  our  King's  mode  of 
making  war." 

"  It  is  so  indeed,  Ludovic,"  answered  Lord  Crawford ;  "  nevertheless,  hold  your 
peace,  for  I  believe  I  understand  this  gear  better  than  you  do." 

"  I  wish  to  Our  Lady  you  may,  my  lord,"  answered  Ludovic ;  "  but  it  wounds  me  to 
the  very  midriff,  to  think  my  sister's  son  should  fear  an  ambushment." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Crawford,  "  I  partly  guess  your  meaning.  You  have  met  foul 
play  on  the  road  where  you  travelled  by  the  King's  command,  and  you  think  you  have 
reason  to  charge  him  with  being  the  author  of  it." 

"  I  have  been  threatened  with  foul  play  in  the  execution  of  the  Bang's  commission," 
answered  Quentin  ;  "  but  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  it— whether  his  Majesty 
be  innocent  or  guilty  in  the  matter,  I  leave  to  God  and  his  own  conscience.  He  fed  me 
when  I  was  a-hungered — received  me  when  I  was  a  wandering  strapger.  I  will  never 
load  him  in  his  adversity  with  accusations  which  may  indeed  be  uiyust,  since  I  heard 
them  only  from  the  vilest  mouths." 

"  My  dear  boy — my  own  lad  ! "  said  Crawford,  taking  him  in  his  arms — "  Ye  think 
like  a  Scot,  every  joint  of  you !  Like  one  that  will  forget  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  a 
friend  whose  back  is  already  at  the  wall,  and  remember  nothing  of  him  but  his  kind- 
ness." 

"  Since  my  Lord  Crawford  has  embraced  my  nephew,"  said  Ludovic  Lesly,  "  I  will 
embrace  him  also — though  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  to  understand  the  service  of 
an  ambushment  is  as  necessary  to  a  soldier,  as  it  is  to  a  priest  to  be  able  to  read  his 
breviary." 

"  Be  hushed,  Ludovic,"  said  Crawford ;  "  ye  are  an  ass,  my  friend,  and  ken  not  the 
blessing  Heaven  has  sent  you  in  this  braw  callant. — And  now  tell  me,  Quentin,  my  man, 
hath  the  King  any  advice  of  this  brave.  Christian,  and  manly  resolution  of  yours ;  for. 
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poor  man,  he  had  need,  in  his  strait,  tp  ken  what  he  has  to  reckon  upon.  Had  he  but 
brought  the  whole  brigade  of  Guards  with  him ! — But  God's  will  be  done — Kens  he  of 
your  purpose,  think  you  ?" 

"  I  really  can  hardly  tell,**  answered  Quentin ;  '^  but  I  assured  his  learned  Astndoger, 
Martius  Galeotti,  of  my  resolution  to  be  silent  on  all  that  could  ii^jure  the  King  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The'  particulars  which  I  suspect,  I  will  not  (under  yoiur  favour) 
communicate  even  to  youp  lordship ;  and  to  the  philosopher  I  was,  of  ^ourse,  far  less 
willing  to  unfold  myself." 

"  Hal— ay  I"  answered  Lord  Crawford — "  Oliver  did  indeed  tell  me  that  Craleotti 
prophesied  most  stoutly  concerning  the  line  of  conduct  you  were  to  hold ;  and  I  am  truly 
glad  to  find  he  did  so  on  better  authority  than  the  stars." 

"  ITe  prophesy  I"  said  Le  Balafre,  laughing ;  "  the  stars  never  told  him  that  honest 
Ludovic  Lesly  used  to  help  yonder  wench  of  his  to  spend  the  fair  ducats  he  flings  into 
her  lap." 

'*  Hush  !  Ludovic,"  said  his  captain,  ^'  hush !  thou  beast,  man ! — K  thou  dost  not 
respect  my  gray  hairs,  because  I  have  been  e'en  too  much  of  a  routier  myself,  respect  the 
boy's  youth  and  innocence,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  such  unbecoming  daffing." 

"  Your  Honour  may  say  your  pleasure,"  answered  Ludovic  Lesly ;  "  but,  by  my  faith, 
second-sighted  Saunders  Souplejaw,  the  town-souter  of  Glenhoulakin,  was  worth 
Gfdlotti,  or  Gtdlipotty,  or  whatever  ye  call  him,  twice  told,  for  a  prophet  He  foretold 
that  all  my  sister's  children  would  die  some  day ;  and  he  foretold  it  in  the  very  hour  that 
the  youngest  was  bom,  and  that  is  this  lad  Quentin — who,  no  doubt,  will  one  day  die,  to 
make  up  the  prophecy — the  more  's  the  pity — the  whole  cumey  of  them  is  gone  but 
himself.  And  Saunders  foretold  to  myself  one  day,  that  I  should  be  made  by  marriage, 
which  doubtless  will  also  happen  in  due  time,  though  it  hath  not  yet  come  to  pass — 
though  how  or  when,  I  can  hardly  guess,  as  I  care  not  myself  for  the  wedded  state,  and 
Quentin  is  but  a  lad.     Also,  Saunders  predicted " 

"  Nay,"  said  Lord  Crawford,  "  unless  the  prediction  be  singularly  to  the  purpose, 
I  must  cut  you  short,  my  good  Ludovic;  for  both  you  and  I  must  now  leave  your 
nephew,  with  prayers  to  Our  Lady  to  strengthen  him  in  the  good  mind  he  is  in ;  for  this 
is  a  case  in  which  a  light  word  might  do  more  mischief  than  all  the  Pai-liament  of  Paris 
could  mend.  My  blessing  with  you,  my  lad ;  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  think  of  leaving 
our  body;  for  there  will  be  good  blows  going  presently  in  the  eye  of  day,  and  no 
ambuscade." 

"  And  my  blessing  too,  nephew,"  said  Ludovic  Lesly ;  "  for,  since  you  have  satisfied 
our  most  noble  captain,  I  also  am  satisfied,  as  in  duty  bound." 

"  Stay,  my  lord,"  said  Quentin,  and  led  Lord  Crawford  a  little  apai't  from  his  uncle. 
"  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  person  besides  in  the  ^vorld,  who,  having 
learned  from  me  these  circumstances,  which  it  is  essential  to  King  Louis's  safety  should 
at  present  remain  concealed,  may  not  think  that  tlie  same  obligation  of  secrecy,  which 
attaches  to  me  as  the  King's  soldier,  and  as  having  been  relieved  by  his  bounty,  is  at  all 
binding  on  her." 

"  On  IierT*  replied  Crawford ;  "  nay,  if  there  be  a  woman  in  the  secret,  the  Lord  ha' 
mercy,  for  we  are  all  on  the  rocks  again  ! " 

"  Do  not  suppose  so,  my  lord,"  replied  Durward,  "  but  use  your  interest  with  the 
Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  to  permit  me  an  interview  with  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye, 
who  is  the  party  possessed  of  my  secret,  and  I  doubt  not  that  I  can  persuade  her  to  be 
as  silent  as  I  shall  unquestionably  myself  remain,  concerning  whatever  may  incense  the 
Duke  against  King  Louis." 

The  old  soldier  mused  for  a  long  time — ^looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  then  down  again 
u])on  the  floor — then  shook  his  head, — and  at  length  said,  "  There  is  something  in  all 
this,  which,  by  my  honour,  I  do  not  understand.     The  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye  ! — an 
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interview  with  a  lady  of  her  birth,  blood,  and  possessions !— and  thou  a  raw  Scottish  lad, 
80  certain  of  carrying  thy  point  with  her?  Thou  art  either  strangely  confident,  my 
young  friend,  or  else  you  have  used  your  time  well  upon  the  journey.  But,  by  the  cross 
of  Saint  Andrew!  I  will  move  Crevecoeur  in  thy  behalf;  and,  as  he  truly  fears  that 
Duke  Charles  may  be  provoked  against  the  King,  to  the  extremity  of  falling  foul, 
I  think  it  likely  he  may  grant  thy  request,  though,  by  my  honour,  it  is  a  comical  one ! " 

So  saying,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  the  old  Lord  left  the  apartment,  followed 
by  Ludovic  Lesly,  who,  forming  his  looks  on  those  of  his  principal,  endeavoured,  though 
knowing  nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  wonder,  to  look  as  mysterious  and  important  as 
Crawford  himself. 

In  a  few  minutes  Crawford  returned,  but  without  his  attendant,  Le  Balafr6.  The 
old  man  seemed  in  singular  humour,  laughing  and  chuckling  to  himself  in  a  manner 
which  strangely  distorted  his  stem  and  rigid  features,  and  at  the  same  time  shaking  his 
head,  as  at  something  which  he  could  not  help  condemning,  while  he  found  it  irresistibly 
ludicrous.  "  My  certes,  countryman,"  said  he,  "  but  you  are  not  blate — you  will  never 
lose  fair  lady  for  faint  heart !  Crdvecoeur  swallowed  your  proposal  as  he  would  have 
done  a  cup  of  vinegar,  and  swore  to  me  roundly,  by  all  the  saints  in  Burgundy,  that, 
were  less  than  the  honour  of  princes  and  the  peace  of  kingdoms  at  stake,  you  should 
never  see  even  so  much  as  the  print  of  the  Countess  Isabelle's  foot  on  the  clay.  Were 
it  not  that  he  had  a  dame,  and  a  fair  one,  I  would  have  thought  that  he  meant  to  break 
a  lance  for  the  prize  himself.  Perhaps  he  thinks  of  his  nephew,  the  County  Stephen. 
A  Countess  ! — would  no  less  serve  you  to  be  minting  at  ? — ^But  come  along — your  inter- 
view with  her  must  be  brief — But  I  fancy  you  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  little  time 
— ho !  ho !  ho ! — By  my  faith,  I  can  hardly  chide  thee  for  the  presumption,  I  have  such 
a  good  will  to  laugh  at  it ! " 

With  a  brow  like  scarlet,  at  once  offended  and  disconcerted  by  the  blunt  inferences  of 
the  old  soldier,  and  vexed  at  beholding  in  what  an  absurd  light  his  passion  was  viewed 
by  every  person  of  experience,  Durward  followed  Lord  Crawford  in  silence  to  the 
Ursuline  convent,  in  which  the  Countess  was  lodged,  and  in  the  parlour  of  which  he 
found  the  Count  de  Crevecoeur. 

"  So,  young  gallant,"  said  the  latter,  sternly,  "  you  must  see  the  fair  companion  of 
your  romantic  expedition  once  more,  it  seems?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  Count,"  answered  Quentin,  firmly ;  "  and  what  is  more,  I  must  see 
her  alone." 

"  That  shall  never  be,"  said  the  Count  de  Crevecoeur. — "  Lord  Crawford,  I  make  you 
judge.  This  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  the 
richest  heiress  in  Burgundy,  has  confessed  a  sort  of  a — what  was  I  going  to  say  ? — in 
short,  she  is  a  fool,  and  your  man-at-arms  here  a  presumptuous  coxcomb — In  a  word, 
they  shall  not  meet  alone." 

"  Then  will  I  not  speak  a  single  word  to  the  Countess  in  your  presence,"  said  Quentin, 
much  delighted.  "  You  have  told  me  much  that  I  did  not  dare,  presumptuous  as  I  may 
be,  even  to  hope." 

"  Ay,  truly  said,  my  friend,"  said  Crawford.  "  You  have  been  imprudent  in  your 
communications ;  and^  since  you  refer  to  me,  and  there  is  a  good  stout  grating  across  the 
parlour,  I  would  advise  you  to  trust  to  it,  and  let  them  do  the  worst  with  their  tongues. 
What,  man  !  the  life  of  a  King,  and  many  thousands  besides,  is  not  to  be  weighed  with 
the  chance  of  two  young  things  whilly-whawing  in  ilk  other's  ears  for  a  minute." 

So  saying,  he  dragged  off  Crevecoeur,  who  followed  very  reluctantly,  and  cast  many 
angry  glances  at  the  young  Archer  as  he  left  the  room. 

In  a  moment  after,  the  Countess  Isabelle  entered  on  the  other  side  of  the  grate,  and 
no  sooner  saw  Quentin  alone  in  the  parlour,  than  she  stopped  short,  and  cast  her  eyes 
on  the  ground  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute.     "  Yet  why  should  I  be  ungrateful,"  sho 
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said,  "  because  others  are  unjustly  suspicious  ? — My  friend — my  preserver,  I  may  almost 
say,  so  much  have  I  been  beset  by  treachery — my  only  faithful  and  constant  friend ! " 

As  she  spoke  thus,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him  through  the  grate,  nay,  suffered  him 
to  retain  it  until  he  had  covered  it  with  kisses,  not  immingled  with  tears.  She  only 
said,  "  Durward,  were  we  ever  to  meet  again,  I  would  not  permit  this  folly." 

If  it  be  considered  that  Quentin  had  guarded  her  through  so  many  perils — ^that  he 
had  been,  in  truth,  her  only  faithful  and  zealous  protector,  perhaps  my  fair  readers,  even 
if  countesses  and  heiresses  should  be  of  the  number,  will  pardon  the  derogation. 

But  the  Countess  extricated  her  hand  at  length,  and  stepping  a  pace  back  from  the 
grate,  asked  Durward,  in  a  very  embarrassed  tone,  what  boon  he  had  to  ask  of  her  ? — 
"  For  that  you  have  a  request  to  make,  I  have  learned  from  the  old  Scottish  Lord,  who 
came  here  but  now  with  my  cousin  of  Cr^vecoeur.  Let  it  be  but  reasonable,"  she  said, 
"  but  such  as  poor  Isabelle  can  grant  with  duty  and  honour  uninfringed,  and  you  cannot 
tax  my  slender  powers  too  highly.  But,  oh !  do  not  speak  hastily, — do  not  say,"  she 
added,  looking  around  with  timidity,  ^^  aught  that  might,  if  overheard,  do  prejudice  to  us 
both!" 

"  Fear  not,  noble  lady,"  said  Quentin,  sorrowfully ;  "  it  is  not  here  that  I  can  forget 
the  distance  which  fate  has  placed  between  us,  or  expose  you  to  the  censures  of  your 
proud  kindred,  as  the  object  of  the  most  devoted  love  to  one,  poorer  and  less  powerful — 
not  perhaps  less  noble  than  themselves.  Let  that  pass  like  a  dream  of  the  night  to  all 
but  one  bosom,  where,  dream  as  it  is,  it  will  fill  up  the  room  of  all  existing  realities." 

"  Hush !  hush  ! "  said  Isabelle ;  "  for  your  own  sake, — ^for  mine, — ^be  silent  on  such  a 
theme.     Tell  me  rather  what  it  is  you  have  to  ask  of  me." 

"  Forgiveness  to  one,"  replied  Quentin,  "  who,  for  his  own  selfish  views,  hath  con- 
ducted himself  as  your  enemy." 

"  I  trust  I  forgive  all  my  enemies,"  answered  Isabelle ;  "  but  oh,  Durward !  through 
what  scenes  have  your  courage  and  presence  of  mind  protected  me ! — Yonder  bloody 
hall — ^the  good  Bishop — ^I  knew  not  till  yesterday  half  the  horrors  I  had  unconsciously 
witnessed!" 

"  Do  not  think  on  them,"  said  Quentin,  who  saw  the  transient  colour  which  had  come 
to  her  cheek  during  their  conference,  fast  fading  into  the  most  deadly  paleness — "  Do 
not  look  back,  but  look  steadily  forward,  as  they  needs  must  who  walk  in  a  perilous 
road.  Hearken  to  me.  King  Louis  deserves  nothing  better  at  your  hand,  of  all  others, 
than  to  be  proclaimed  the  wily  and  insidious  politician,  which  he  really  is.  But  to  tax 
him  as  the  encourager  of  your  flight — still  more  as  the  author  of  a  plan  to  throw  you 
into  the  hands  of  De  la  Marck — will  at  this  moment  produce  perhaps  the  King's  death 
or  dethronement ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  most  bloody  war  between  France  and  Burgundy 
which  the  two  countries  have  ever  been  engaged  in." 

"  These  evils  shall  not  arrive  for  my  sake,  if  they  can  be  prevented,"  said  the 
Countess  Isabelle ;  "  and  indeed  your  slightest  request  were  enough  to  make  me  forego 
my  revenge,  were  that  at  any  time  a  passion  which  I  deeply  cherish.  Is  it  possible  1 
would  rather  remember  King  Louis's  injuries,  than  your  invaluable  services? — Yet  how 
is  this  to  be  ? — When  I  am  called  before  my  Sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  I  must 
either  stand  silent,  or  speak  the  truth.  The  former  would  be  contumacy ;  and  to  a  false 
tide  you  will  not  desire  me  to  train  my  tongue." 

"  Surely  not,"  said  Durward ;  "  but  let  your  evidence  concerning  Louis  be  confined 
to  what  you  yourself  positively  know  to  be  truth ;  and  when  you  mention  what  others 
have  reported,  no  matter  how  credibly,  let  it  be  as  reports  only,  and  beware  of  pledging 
your  own  personal  evidence  to  that,  which,  though  you  may  fully  believe,  you  cannot 
personally  know  to  be  true.  The  assembled  Council  of  Burgundy  cannot  refuse  to  a 
monarch  the  justice,  which  in  my  country  is  rendered  to  the  meanest  person  under 
accusation.     They  must  esteem  him  innocent,  until  direct  and  suflicient  proof  shall 
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demonstrate  Lis  guilt.  Now,  what  does  not  consist  with  your  own  certain  knowledge, 
should  be  proved  bj  other  evidence  than  your  report  from  hearsay.** 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  the  Countess  Lsabelle. 

"  I  will  make  my  meaning  plainer,"  said  Quentin ;  and  was  illustrating  it  accordingly 
by  more  than  one  instance,  when  the  convent-bell  tolled. 

"  That,"  said  the  Countess,  "  is  a  signal  that  we  must  part — part  for  ever ! — But  do 
not  forget  me,  Durward ;  I  will  never  forget  you — your  faithful  services " 

She  could  not  speak  more,  but  again  extended  her  hand,  which  was  again  pressed  to 
his  lips ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  was,  that,  in  endeavouring  to  withdraw  her  hand,  the 
Countess  came  so  close  to  the  grating,  that  Quentin  was  encouraged  to  press  the  adieu  on 
her  lips.  The  young  lady  did  not  chide  him — perhaps  there  was  no  time  ;  for  Cr^vecocur 
and  Crawford,  who  had  been  from  some  loop-hole  eye-witnesses,  if  not  ear-witnesses 
also,  of  what  was  passing,  rushed  into  the  apartment,  the  first  in  a  towering  passion,  the 
latter  laughing,  and  holding  the  Count  back. 

"  To  your  chamber,  young  mistress — to  your  chamber  I"  exclaimed  the  Count  to 

lsabelle,  who,  flinging  down  her  veil,  retired  in  all  haste, — "  which  should  be  exchanged 

for  a  cell,  and  bread  and  water. — And  you,  gentle  sir,  who  are  so  malapert,  the  time  will 

come  when  the  interests  of  Kings  and  kingdoms  may  not  be  connected  with  such  as  you 

are ;  and  you  shall  then  learn  the  penalty  of  your  audacity  in  raising  your  beggarly 
eyes " 

"  Hush  !  hush  I — enough  said — rein  up— rein  up,"  said  the  old  Lord ; — "  and  you, 
Quentin,  I  command  you  be  silent,  and  begone  to  your  quarters. — There  is  no  such  room 
for  so  much  scorn  neither.  Sir  Count  of  Crdvecocur,  that  I  must  say  now  he  is  out  of 
hearing — Quentin  Durward  is  as  much  a  gentleman  as  the  King,  only,  as  the  Spaniard 
says,  not  so  rich.  He  is  as  noble  as  myself,  and  I  am  chief  of  my  name.  Tush,  tush  I 
man,  you  must  not  speak  to  us  of  penalties." 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  said  Crevecocur,  impatiently,  "  the  insolence  of  these  foreign 
mercenaries  is  proverbial,  and  should  receive  rather  rebuke  than  encouragement  from 
you,  who  are  their  leader." 

"  My  Lord  Count,"  answered  Crawford,  "  I  have  ordered  my  conmiand  for  these  fifty 
years,  without  advice  either  from  Frenchman  or  Burgundian ;  and  I  intend  to  do  so, 
under  your  favour,  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  hold  it" 

"  Well,  well,  my  lord,"  said  Crevecocur,  "  I  meant  you  no  disrespect ;  "  your  nobleness, 
as  well  as  your  age,  entitle  you  to  be  privileged  in  your  impatience ;  and  for  these  young 
l)eople,  I  am  satisfied  to  overlook  the  past,  since  I  will  take  care  that  they  never  meet 
again." 

"  Do  not  take  that  upon  your  salvation,  Cr^vecoeur,"  said  the  old  Lord,  laughing, 
"  mountains,  it  is  said,  may  meet,  and  why  not  mortal  creatures  that  have  legs,  and  life 
and  love  to  put  those  legs  in  motion  ?  Yon  kiss,  Crevecocur,  came  tenderly  off — ^methinks 
it  was  ominous." 

"  You  are  striving  again  to  disturb  my  patience,"  said  Crdvecccur,  "  but  I  will  not 
give  you  that  advantage  over  me. — Hark !  they  toll  the  summons  to  the  Castle^ — an  aw^l 
fneeting,  of  which  God  only  can  foretell  the  issue." 

"  This  issue  I  can  foretell,"  said  the  old  Scottish  Lord,  "  that  if  violence  is  to  be  offered 
to  the  person  of  the  King,  few  as  his  friends  are,  and  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  he 
shall  neither  fall  alone  nor  unavenged ;  and  grieved  I  am,  that  his  own  positive  orders 
have  prevented  my  taking  measures  to  prepare  for  such  an  issue." 

"  My  Lord  of  Crawford,"  said  the  Burgundian,  "  to  anticipate  such  evil  is  the  sure 
way  to  give  occasion  to  it  Obey  the  orders  of  your  royal  master,  and  give  no  pretext 
for  violence  by  taking  hasty  offence,  and  you  will  find  that  the  day  will  pass  over  mor« 
smoothly  than  you  now  conjecture." 
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nther  had,  nj  bean  might  ^l  ji 


L— jUtfaou^  jour  ki 


^T  the  first  toll  of  the  bell,  whicli  was  to  Bununon  the  great  nobles  of  Burgundy 
^  together  in  council,  witli  the  very  few  French  peers  who  could  be  present  on 
2  the  occasion,  Duke  Charles,  followed  by  a  part  of  his  train,  armed  with  par- 
^  tisans  and  battle-axes,  entered  the  Hall  uf  Herbert's  Tower,  in  the  Caatle  of 
Feronne.  King  Louis,  who  had  expected  the  visit,  arose  and  made  two  stepa  towards 
the  Duke^  and  then  remaned  dtandiug  with  an  air  of  dignity,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
meanness  of  his  dress,  and  the  familiarity  of  his  ordinary  manners,  he  knew  very  welf 
how  to  assume  when  he  judged  it  necessary.  Upon  the  present  important  crisis,  the 
composure  of  his  demeanour  had  an  evident  effect  upon  his  rival,  who  changed  the  abrupt 
and  hasty  step  with  wliich  he  entered  the  apartment,  into  one  more  becoming  a  great 
vassal  entering  the  presence  of  his  Lord  Paramount.  Apparently  the  Duke  had  formed 
the  internal  resolution  to  treat  Louis,  in  the  outset  at  least,  with  the  formalities  due  to  his 
high  station ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  evident,  that,  in  doing  so,  he  put  no  small 
constraint  upon  the  fiery  impatience  of  his  own  disposition,  and  was  scarce  able  to 
control  the  feelings  of  resentment,  and  the  thirst  of  revenge,  which  boiled  in  his  bosom. 
Hence,  though  be  compelled  himself  to  use  the  outward  acts,  and  in  some  degree  the 
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language,  of  courtesy  and  reverence,  his  colour  came  and  went  rapidly — his  voice  was 
abrupt,  hoarse,  and  broken — his  limbs  shook,  as  if  impatient  of  the  curb  imposed  on  his 
motions — he  frowned  and  bit  his  lip  until  the  blood  came— and  every  look  and  movement 
shewed  that  the  most  passionate  prince  who  ever  lived,  was  under  the  dominion  of  one 
of  his  most  violent  paroxysms  of  fury. 

The  King  marked  this  war  of  passion  with  a  calm  and  untroubled  eye ;  for,  though  he 
gathered  from  the  Duke's  looks  a  foretaste  of  the  bitterness  of  death,  which  he  dreaded 
alike  as  a  mortal  and  a  sinful  man,  yet  he  was  resolved,  like  a  wary  and  skilful  pilot, 
neither  to  suffer  himself  to  be  disconcerted  by  his  own  fears,  nor  to  abandon  the  helm, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  saving  the  vessel  by  adroit  pilotage.  Therefore,  when  the 
Duke,  in  a  hoarse  and  broken  tone,  said  something  of  the  scarcity  of  his  accommodations, 
he  answered  with  a  smile,  that  he  could  not  complain,  since  he  had  as  yet  found  Herbert's 
Tower  a  better  residence  than  it  had  proved  to  one  of  his  ancestors. 

"  They  told  you  the  tradition  then  ?"  said  Charles—"  Yes — here  he  was  slain — but  it 
was  because  he  refused  to  take  the  cowl,  and  finish  his  days  in  a  monastery." 

"  The  more  fool  he,"  said  Louis,  affecting  unconcern,  "  since  he  gained  the  torment  of 
being  a  martyr,  without  the  merit  of  being  a  saint." 

"  I  come,"  said  the  Duke,  "  to  pray  your  Majesty  to  attend  a  high  council,  at  which 
things  of  weight  are  to  be  deliberated  upon  concerning  the  welfare  of  France  and  Bur- 
gundy.    You  will  presently  meet  them — that  is,  if  such  be  your  pleasure " 

"  Nay,  my  fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  "  never  strain  courtesy  so  far,  as  to  entreat  what 
you  may  so  boldly  command — To  council,  since  such  is  your  Grace's  pleasure.  We  are 
somewhat  shorn  of  our  train,"  he  added,  looking  upon  the  small  suite  that  arranged 
themselves  to  attend  him — "  but  you,  cousin,  must  shine  out  for  us  both." 

Marshalled  by  Toison  d'Or,  cliief  of  the  heralds  of  Burgundy,  the  Princes  left  the 
Earl  Herbert's  Tower,  and  entered  the  castle-yard,  which  Louis  observed  was  filled  with 
the  Duke's  body-guard  and  men-at-arms,  splendidly  accoutred,  and  drawn  up  in  martial 
array.  Crossing  the  court,  they  entered  the  Council-hall,  which  was  in  a  much  more 
modem  part  of  the  building  than  that  of  which  Louis  had  been  the  tenant,  and,  though 
in  disrepair,  had  been  hastily  arranged  for  the  solemnity  of  a  public  council.  Two  chairs 
of  state  were  erected  under  the  same  canopy,  that  for  the  King  being  raised  two  steps 
higher  than  the  one  which  the  Duke  was  to  occupy ;  about  twenty  of  the  chief  nobility 
sat,  arranged  in  due  order,  on  either  hand  of  the  chair  of  state ;  and  thus,  when  both  the 
Princes  were  seated,  the  person  for  whose  trial,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  council  was 
summoned,  held  the  highest  place,  and  appeared  to  preside  in  it. 

It  was  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  this  inconsistency,  and  the  scruples  which  might  have  been 
inspired  by  it,  that  Duke  Chiules,  having  bowed  slightly  to  the  royal  chair,  bluntly  opened 
the  sitting  with  the  foUo'wing  w  avU;  — 

"  My  good  vassals  and  councillors,  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  what  disturbances  have 
arisen  in  our  territories,  both  in  our  father's  time,  and  in  our  own,  from  the  rebellion  of 
vassaLs  against  superior,  and  subjects  against  their  princes.  And  lately,  we  have  had 
the  most  dreadful  proof  of  the  height  to  which  these  evils  have  arrived  in  our  case,  by  the 
scandalous  flight  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye,  and  her  aunt  the  Lady  Hameliney 
to  take  refuge  with  a  foreign  power,  thereby  renouncing  their  fealty  to  us,  and  inferring 
the  forfeiture  of  their  fiefs ;  and  iu  another  ^.lore  dreadful  and  deplorable  instance,  by 
the  sacrilegious  and  bloody  murder  o*"  '^v.r  beioved  brother  and  j'lVthe  Bishop  of  Liege, 
and  the  rebellion  of  that  treachero.is  cit/,  w^ichwas  b  Jt  loo  mildly  |unished  tor  the  last 
insurrection.  We  have  been  informed  that  these  sad  events  may  be  traced,  not  merely 
to  the  inconstancy  and  folly  of  women,  and  tlie  presumption  of  pai*»pered  «.'itizens,  but  to 
the  agency  of  foreign  power,  :)nd  the  interference  ^f  a  mighty  neig'^bour,  from  whom,  if 
good  deeds  could  merit  any  return  in  kind,  Burguudy  could  have  expected  nothing  but 
the  most  sincere  and  devoted  friendship.     If  tliis  should  pix)ve  truth,"  said  the  Duke, 
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setting  his  teeth,  and  pressing  his  heel  against  the  ground,  '^  what  consideration  shall 
withhold  us — the  means  being  in  our  power — ^from  taking  such  measures,  as  shall 
effectuallj,  and  at  the  very  source,  close  up  the  main  spring,  from  which  these  evils  have 
yearly  flowed  on  us  P' 

The  Duke  had  begun  his  speech  with  some  calmness,  but  he  elevated  his  voice  at  the 
conclusion ;  and  the  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  tone  which  made  all  the  councillors 
tremble,  and  brought  a  transient  fit  of  paleness  across  the  King's  cheek.  He  instantly 
recalled  his  courage,  however,  and  addressed  the  council  in  his  turn,  in  a  tone  evincing 
so  much  ease  and  composure,  that  the  Duke,  though  he  seemed  desirous  to  interrupt  or 
stop  him,  found  no  decent  opportunity  to  do  so. 

"  Nobles  of  France  and  of  Burgundy,"  he  said,  "  Knights  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of 
the  Grolden  Fleece  I  since  a  King  must  plead  his  cause  as  an  accused  person,  he  cannot 
desire  more  distinguished  judges,  than  the  flower  of  nobleness,  and  muster  and  pride  of 
chivalry.  Our  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy  hath  but  darkened  the  dispute  between  us,  in  so 
far  as  his  courtesy  has  declined  to  state  it  in  precise  terms.  I,  who  have  no  cause  for 
observing  such  delicacy,  nay,  whose  condition  permits  me  not  to  do  so,  crave  leave  to 
speak  more  precisely.  It  is  to  Us,  my  lords — to  Us,  his  liege  Lord,  his  kinsman,  his 
ally,  that  unhappy  circumstances,  perverting  our  cousin's  clear  judgment  and  better 
nature,  have  induced  him  to  apply  the  hateful  charges  of  seducing  his  vassals  from  their 
allegiance,  stirring  up  the  people  of  Liege  to  revolt,  and  stimulating  the  outlawed  William 
de  la  Marck  to  commit  a  most  cruel  and  sacrilegious  murder.  Nobles  of  France  and 
Burgundy,  I  might  truly  appeal  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I  now  stand,  as  being  in 
themselves  a  complete  contradiction  of  such  an  accusation ;  for  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that, 
having  the  sense  of  a  rational  being  left  me,  I  should  have  thrown  myself  unreservedly 
into  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  I  was  practising  treachery  against  him, 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  discovered,  and  which  being  discovered,  must  place  me,  as  I 
now  stand,  in  the  power  of  a  justly  exasperated  prince?  The  folly  of  one  who  should 
seat  himself  quietly  down  to  repose  on  a  mine,  after  he  had  lighted  the  match  which  was 
to  cause  instant  explosion,  would  have  been  wisdom  compared  to  mine.  I  have  no  doubt, 
that,  amongst  the  perpetrators  of  those  horrible  treasons  at  Schonwaldt,  villains  have 
been  busy  with  my  name — but  am  I  to  be  answerable,  who  have  given  them  no  right  to 
use  it  ? — If  two  silly  women,  disgusted  on  account  of  some  romantic  cause  of  displeasure, 
sought  refuge  at  my  CJourt,  does  it  follow  that  they  did  so  by  my  direction  ? — ^It  will  be 
found,  when  inquired  into,  that,  since  honour  and  chivalry  forbade  my  sending  them  back 
prisoners  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy, — which  I  think,  gentlemen,  no  one  who  wears  the 
collar  of  these  Orders  would  suggest, — that  I  came  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same 
point,  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable  father  in  God,  who  is  now  a  saint 
in  heaven." — Here  Louis  seemed  much  affected  and  pressed  his  kerchief  to  his  eyes — 
"  In  the  hands,  I  say,  of  a  member  of  my  own  family,  and  still  more  closely  united  with 
that  of  Burgundy,  whose  situation,  exalted  condition  in  the  church,  and,  alas !  whose 
nimierous  virtues,  qualified  him  to  be  the  protector  of  these  unhappy  wanderers  for  a 
little  while,  and  the  mediator  betwixt  them  and  their  liege  Lord.  I  say,  therefore,  the 
only  circumstances  which  seem  in  my  brother  of  Burgundy's  hasty  view  of  this  subject, 
to  argue  unworthy  suspicions  against  me,  are  such  as  can  be  explained  on  the  fairest  and 
most  honourable  motives ;  and  I  say,  moreover,  that  no  one  particle  of  credible  evidence 
can  be  brought  to  support  the  injurious  charges  wliich  have  induced  my  brother  to  alter 
his  friendly  looks  towards  one  who  came  to  him  in  full  confidence  of  friendship — have 
caused  him  to  turn  his  festive  hall  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  his  hospitable  apartments 
into  a  prison." 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  said  Charles,  breaking  in  as  soon  as  the  King  paused,  "  for  your 
being  here  at  a  time  so  unluckily  coinciding  with  the  execution  of  your  projects,  I  can 
only  account  by  supposing,  that  those  who  make  it  their  trade  to  imj^se  on  others,  do 
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sometimes  egregiously  delude  themselves.  The  engineer  is  sometimes  killed  by  the 
springing  of  his  own  petard. — For  what  is  to  follow,  let  it  depend  on  the  event  of  this 
solemn  inquiry. — Bring  hither  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye !" 

As  the  young  lady  was  introduced,  supported  on  the  one  side  by  the  Countess  of 
Crevecoeur,  who  had  her  husband's  commands  to  that  effect,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Abbess  of  the  Ursulinc  convent,  Charles  exclaimed,  with  his  usual  harshness  of  voice  and 
manner, — "  Soh !  sweet  Princess — you,  who  could  scarce  find  breath  to  answer  us  when 
we  last  laid  our  just  and  reasonable  commands  on  you,  yet  have  had  wind  enough  to  run 
as  long  a  course  as  ever  did  hunted  doe — what  think  you  of  the  fair  work  you  have 
made  between  two  great  Princes,  and  two  mighty  countries,  that  have  been  like  to  go  to 
war  for  your  baby  face  ?" 

The  publicity  of  the  scene,  and  the  violence  of  Charles's  manner,  totally  overcame  the 
resolution  which  Isabelle  had  formed  of  throwing  herself  at  the  Duke's  feet,  and  im- 
ploring him  to  take  possession  of  her  estates,  and  permit  her  to  retire  into  a  cloister.  She 
stood  motionless,  like  a  terrified  female  in  a  storm,  who  hears  the  thunder  roll  on  every 
side  of  her,  and  apprehends,  in  every  fresh  peal,  the  bolt  which  is  to  strike  her  dead.  The 
Countess  of  Crevecoeur,  a  woman  of  spirit  equal  to  her  birth  and  to  the  beauty  which  she 
preserved  even  in  her  matronly  years,  judged  it  necessary  to  interfere.  "  My  Lord  Duke," 
she  said,  "  my  fair  cousin  is  under  my  protection.  I  know  better  than  your  Grace  how 
women  should  be  treated,  and  we  will  leave  this  presence  instantly,  unless  you  use  a  tone 
and  language  more  suitable  to  our  rank  and  sex." 

The  Duke  burst  out  into  a  laugh.  "  Crevecoeur,"  he  said,  "  thy  tameness  hath  made 
a  lordly  dame  of  thy  Countess ;  but  that  is  no  affair  of  mine.  Give  a  seat  to  yonder 
simple  girl,  to  whom,  so  fai*  from  feeling  enmity,  I  design  the  highest  grace  and  honour. 
— Sit  down,  mistress,  and  tell  us  at  your  leisure  what  fiend  possessed  you  to  fly  from  your 
native  country,  and  embrace  the  trade  of  a  damsel  adventurous." 

With  much  pain,  and  not  without  several  interruptions,  Isabelle  confessed,  that,  being 
absolutely  determined  against  a  match  proposed  to  her  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  had 
indulged  the  hope  of  obtaining  protection  of  the  Court  of  France. 

"  And  under  protection  of  the  French  Monarch,"  said  Charles — "  Of  that,  doubtless, 
you  were  well  assured  ?" 

"  I  did  indeed  so  think  myself  assured,"  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  "  otherwise  I  had 
not  taken  a  step  so  decided." — Here  Charles  looked  upon  Louis  with  a  smile  of  inexpres- 
sible bitterness,  which  the  King  supported  with  the  utmost  firmness,  except  that  his  lip 
grew  something  whiter  than  it  was  wont  to  be. — "  But  my  information  concerning  King 
Louis's  intentions  towards  us,"  continued  the  Countess,  after  a  short  pause,  "  was  almost 
entirely  derived  from  my  unhappy  aunt,  the  Lady  Ilameline,  and  her  opinions  were  formed 
upon  the  assertions  and  insinuations  of  persons  whom  I  have  since  discovered  to  be  the 
vilest  traitors  and  most  faithless  wretches  in  the  world."  She  then  stated,  in  brief 
terms,  what  she  had  since  come  to  learn  of  the  treachery  of  Marthon,  and  of  Hayraddin 
Maugrabin,  and  added,  that  she  '^  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  elder  Maugrabin,  called 
Zamet,  the  original  adviser  of  their  flight,  was  capable  of  every  species  of  treachery,  as 
well  as  of  assuming  the  character  of  an  agent  of  Louis  without  authority." 

There  was  a  pause  while  the  Countess  continued  her  story,  which  she  prosecuted, 
though  very  briefly,  from  the  time  she  left  the  territories  of  Burgundy,  in  company  with 
her  aunt,  until  the  storming  of  Schonwaldt,  and  her  final  surrender  to  the  Count  of 
Crevecoeur.  All  remained  mute  after  she  had  finished  her  brief  and  broken  narrative, 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  bent  his  fierce  dark  eyes  on  the  ground,  like  one  who  seeks 
for  a  pretext  to  indulge  his  passion,  but  finds  none  sufficiently  plausible  to  justify  himself 
in  his  own  eyes.  "  The  mole,"  he  said  at  length,  looking  upwards,  "  winds  not  his  dark 
subterraneous  path  beneath  our  feet  the  less  certainly,  that  we,  though  conscious  of  his 
motions,  cannot  absolutely  trace  them.     Yet  I  would  know  of  King  Louis,  wherefore  he 
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maintained  these  ladies  at  his  Court,  had  they  not  gone  thither  by  his  own   invi- 
tation." 

"  I  did  not  so  entertain  them,  fair  cousin,"  answered  the  King.  "  Out  of  compassion, 
indeed,  I  received  them  in  privacy,  but  took  an  early  opportunity  of  placing  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  late  excellent  Bishop,  your  own  ally,  and  who  was  (mi^  Grod  assoil 
him  I)  a  better  judge  than  I,  or  any  secular  prince,  how  to  reconcile  the  protection  due  to 
the  fugitives,  with  the  duty  which  a  king  owes  to  his  ally,  from  whose  dominions  they 
have  fled.  I  boldly  ask  this  young  lady,  whether  my  reception  of  them  was  cordial,  or 
whether  it  was  not,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  made  them  express  regret  that  they  had 
made  my  Court  their  place  of  refuge  ?" 

"  So  much  was  it  otherwise  than  cordial,"  answered  the  Countess,  "  that  it  induced  me, 
at  least,  to  doubt  how  far  it  was  possible  that  your  Majesty  should  have  actually  given 
the  invitation  of  which  we  had  been  assured,  by  those  who  called  themselves  your  agents; 
since,  supposing  them  to  have  proceeded  only  as  they  were  duly  authorized,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  reconcile  your  Majesty's  conduct  with  that  to  be  expected  from  a  king, 
a  knight)  and  a  gentleman." 

The  Countess  turned  her  eyes  to  the  King  as  she  spoke,  with  a  look  which  was  probably 
intended  as  a  reproach,  but  the  breast  of  Louis  was  armed  against  all  such  artillery.  Chi 
the  contrary,  waving  slowly  his  expanded  hands,  and  looking  around  the  circle,  he  seemed 
to  make  a  triumphant  appeal  to  all  present,  upon  the  testimony  borne  to  his  innocence  in 
the  Countess's  reply. 

Burgundy,  meanwhile,  cast  on  him  a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  that  if  in  some  degree 
silenced,  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  being  satisfied,  and  then  said  abruptly  to  the  Countess, 
-— '^  Methinks,  fair  mistress,  in  this  account  of  your  wanderings,  you  have  forgot  all 
mention  of  certain  love-passages — So,  ho!  blushing  already? — Certain  knights  of  the 
forest,  by  whom  your  quiet  was  for  a  time  interrupted.  Well — that  incident  hath  come 
to  our  ear,  and  something  we  may  presently  form  out  of  it. — Tell  me,  King  Louis,  were 
it  not  well,  before  this  vagrant  Helen  of  Troy,  or  of  Croye,  set  more  kings  by  the  ears, 
were  it  not  well  to  carve  out  a  fitting  match  for  her  ?" 

King  Louis,  though  conscious  what  ungrateful  proposal  was  likely  to  be  made  next, 
gave  a  calm  and  silent  assent  to  what  Charles  said;  but  the  Countess  herself  was 
restored  to  courage  by  the  very  extremity  of  her  situation.  She  quitted  the  arm  of  the 
Countess  of  Cr^vecojur,  on  wliich  she  liad  hitherto  leaned,  came  forward  timidly,  yet  with 
an  air  of  dignity,  and  kneeling  before  the  Duke's  throne,  thus  addressed  him : — "  Noble 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  my  liege  Lord ;  I  acknowledge  my  fault  in  having  withdrawn 
myself  from  your  dominions  without  your  gracious  permission,  and  will  most  humbly 
acquiesce  in  any  penalty  you  are  pleased  to  impose.  1  place  my  lands  and  castles  at  your 
rightful  disposal,  and  pray  you  only  of  your  own  bounty,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  father's 
memory,  to  allow  the  last  of  the  line  of  Croye,  out  of  her  large  estate,  such  a  moderate 
maintenance  as  may  find  her  admission  into  a  convent  for  the  remainder  of  her  life." 

"What  think  you,  Sire,  of  the  young  person's  petition  to  us?"  said  the  Duke, 
addressing  Louis. 

"  As  of  a  holy  and  humble  motion,"  said  the  King,  "  which  doubtless  comes  from  that 
grace  which  ought  not  to  be  resisted  or  withstood." 

"  The  humble  and  lowly  shall  be  exalted,"  said  Charles.  "  Arise,  Countess  Tsabelle — 
we  mean  better  for  you  than  you  have  devised  tor  yourself.  We  mean  neither  to  scHjues- 
trate  your  estates.  nv)r  to  abase  your  lioaours,  but,  ou  t.ie  contrary,  ^vill  add  largely  to 
both." 

"  Alas  !  my  lord,"  said  the  Countess,  continuing  on  her  knees, "  it  is  even  that  woll-nieant 
goodness  which  I  fear  still  more  than  your  Grace's  displeasure,  since  it  conii)els  me " 

"  Saint  George  of  Burgundy  I"  said  Duke  Charles,  *•  is  our  will  to  be  thwarted,  and 
our  commands  disputed,  at  every  turn  ?  Up,  I  say,  minion,  and  withdraw  for  the  present — 
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when  we  Lave"  time  to  think  of  tliee,  we  will  so  order  matters,  that,  Teste- SaifU- Oris! 
you  shall  either  obey  us,  or  do  worse." 

Notwithstanding  this  stern  answer,  the  Countess  Isabelle  remained  at  his  feet,  and 
would  probably,  by  her  pertinacity,  have  driven  him  to  say  upon  the  spot  something  yet 
more  severe,  had  not  the  Countess  of  Crevecocur,  who  better  knew  that  Prince's  humour, 
interfered  to  raise  her  young  friend,  and  to  conduct  her  from  the  hall. 

Quentin  Durward  was  now  summoned  to  appear,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
King  and  Duke  with  that  freedom,  distant  alike  from  bashful  reserve  and  intrusive 
boldness,  which  becomes  a  youth  at  once  well-bom  and  well-nurtured,  who  gives  honour 
where  it  is  due,  but  without  permitting  himself  to  be  dazzled  or  confused  by  the  presence 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  to  be  rendered.  His  uncle  had  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
again  equipping  himself  in  the  arms  and  dress  of  an  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  and 
his  complexion,  mien,  and  air,  suited  in  an  uncommon  degree  his  splendid  appearance. 
His  extreme  youth,  too,  prepossessed  the  councillors  in  his  favour,  the  rather  that  no  one 
could  easily  believe  that  the  sagacious  Louis  would  have  chosen  so  very  young  a  person 
to  become  the  confidant  of  political  intrigues ;  and  thus  the  King  enjoyed,  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  considerable  advantage  from  his  singular  choice  of  agents,  both  as  to  age  and 
rank,  where  such  election  seemed  least  likely  to  be  made.  At  the  command  of  the  Duke, 
sanctioned  by  that  of  Louis,  Quentin  commenced  an  account  of  his  journey  with  the 
Ladie9  of  Croye  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  premising  a  statement  of  Eang  Louis's 
instructions,  which  were,  that  he  should  escort  them  safely  to  the  castle  of  the  Bishop. 

"  And  you  obeyed  my  orders  accordingly,"  said  the  King. 

"  I  did,  Sire,"  replied  the  Scot. 

"  You  omit  a  circumstance,"  said  the  Duke.  "  You  were  set  upon  in  the  forest  by  two 
wandering  knights." 

^'It  does  not  become  me  to  remember  or  to  proclaim  such  an  incident,"  said  the  youth, 
blushing  ingenuously. 

"  But  it  doth  not  become  me  to  forget  it,"  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  "  This  youth 
discharged  his  conmiission  manfully,  and  maintained  his  trust  in  a  manner  that  I  shall 
long  remember. — Come  to  my  apartment,  Archer,  when  this  matter  is  over,  and  thou 
shalt  find  I  have  not  forgot  thy  brave  bearing,  while  I  am  glad  to  see  it  is  equalled  by  thy 
modesty." 

"  And  come  to  mine,"  said  Dunois.  "  I  have  a  helmet  for  thee,  since  I  think  I  owe 
thee  one."  Quentin  bowed  low  to  both,  and  the  examination  was  resumed.  At  the 
command  of  Duke  Charles,  he  produced  the  written  instructions  which  he  had  received 
for  the  direction  of  his  journey. 

"  Did  you  follow  these  instructions  literally,  soldier  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  No,  if  it  please  your  Grace,"  replied  Quentin.  "  They  directed  me,  as  you  may  be 
pleased  to  observe,  to  cross  the  Maes  near  Namur ;  whereas  I  kept  the  left  bank,  as  being 
both  the  nigher  and  the  safer  road  to  Liege." 

"  And  wherefore  that  alteration  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Because  I  began  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  my  guide,"  answered  Quentin. 

"  Now  mark  the  questions  I  have  next  to  ask  thee,"  said  the  Duke.  "  Reply  truly  to 
them,  and  fear  nothing  from  the  resentment  of  any  one.  But  if  you  palter  or  double  in 
your  answers,  I  >vill  have  tliee  hung  alive  in  an  iron  chain  from  the  steeple  of  the  market- 
house,  where  thou  shult  wish  for  death  for  many  an  hoiu*  ere  he  come  to  relieve  you  I" 

There  was  a  deej)  silence  ensued.  At  length,  having  given  the  youth  time,  as  he  thought, 
to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  Duke  demanded  to  know  of 
Durwartl,  who  his  guide  was,  by  whom  supplied,  and  wherefore  he  had  been  led  to 
entertain  suspicion  of  him  ?  To  the  first  of  these  questions,  Quentin  Durward  answered, 
by  naming  Hayraddin  I^iaugrabin,  the  Bohemian  ;  to  the  second,  that  the  guide  had  been 
recommended  by  Tristan  THermite ;  and  in  reply  to  the  third  point,  he  mentioned  what 
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had  happened  in  the  Franciscan  conyent,  near  Namur ;  how  the  Bohemian  had  been 
expelled  from  the  holy  house  ;  and  how,  jealous  of  his  behaviour,  he  had  dogged  him  to 
a  rendezvous  with  one  of  William  de  la  Marck's  lanzknechts,  where  he  overheard  them 
arrange  a  plan  for  surprising  the  ladies  who  were  under  his  protection. 

"  Now,  hark  thee,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  once  more  remember  thy  life  depends  on  thy 
veracity,  did  these  villains  mention  their  having  this  King's — I  mean  this  very  King 
Louis  of  France's  authority,  for  their  scheme  of  surprising  the  escort,  and  carrying  away 
the  ladies?" 

"  If  such  infamous  fellows  had  said  so,"  replied  Quentin,  "  I  know  not  how  I  should 
have  believed  them,  having  the  word  of  the  King  himself  to  place  in  opposition  to  theirs." 

Louis,  who  had  listened  hitherto  with  most  earnest  attention,  could  not  help  drawing 
his  breath  deeply,  when  he  heard  Durward's  answer,  in  the  manner  of  one  from  whose 
bosom  a  heavy  weight  has  been  at  once  removed.  The  Duke  again  looked  disconcerted 
and  moody;  and,  returning  to  the  charge,  questioned  Quentin  still  more  closely,  whether 
he  did  not  understand,  from  these  men's  private  conversation,  that  the  plots  which  they 
meditated  had  King  Louis's  sanction? 

"  I  repeat,  that  I  heard  nothing  which  could  authorize  me  to  say  so,"  answered  the 
young  man,  who,  though  intemsdly  convinced  of  the  King's  accession  to  the  treachery 
of  Hayraddin,  yet  held  it  contrary  to  his  allegiance  to  bring  forward  his  own  suspicions 
on  the  subject ;  ''  and  if  I  had  heard  such  men  make  such  an  assertion,  I  again  say,  that 
I  would  not  have  given  their  testimony  weight  against  the  instructions  of  the  King 
himself." 

"  Thou  art  a  faithful  messenger,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  sneer;  "  and  I  venture  to  say, 
that  in  obeying'  the  King's  instructions,  thou  hast  disappointed  his  expectations  in  a 
manner  that  thou  mightest  have  smarted  for,  but  that  subsequent  events  have  made  thy 
buU-headed  fidelity  seem  like  good  service." 

"  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord,"  said  Quentin  Durward ;  "  all  I  know  is,  that  my 
master  King  Louis  sent  me  to  protect  these  ladies,  and  that  I  did  so  accordingly,  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability,  both  in  the  journey  to  Schonwaldt,  and  through  the  subsequent 
scenes  which  took  place.  I  understood  the  instructions  of  the  King  to  be  honourable, 
and  I  executed  them  honourably;  had  they  been  of  a  different  tenor,  they  would  not 
have  suited  one  of  my  name  or  nation.'* 

"  Fier  comme  un  JEcossois/*  said  Charles,  who,  however  disappointed  at  the  tenor  of 
Durward's  reply,  was  not  unjust  enough  to  blame  him  for  his  boldness.  "  But  hark  thee. 
Archer,  what  instructions  were  those  which  made  thee,  as  some  sad  fugitives  from 
Schonwaldt  have  informed  us,  parade  the  streets  of  Liege,  at  the  head  of  those  mutineers, 
who  afterwards  cruelly  murdered  their  temporal  Prince  and  spiritual  Father?  And  what 
harangue  was  it  which  thou  didst  make  after  that  murder  was  committed,  in  which  you 
took  upon  you,  as  agent  for  Louis,  to  assume  authority  among  the  villains  who  had  just 
perpetrated  so  great  a  crime?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Quentin,  "  there  are  many  who  could  testify,  that  I  assumed  not  the 
character  of  an  envoy  of  France  in  the  town  of  Liege,  but  had  it  fixed  upon  me  by  the 
obstinate  clamours  of  the  people  themselves,  who  refused  to  give  credit  to  any  disclama- 
tion which  I  could  make.  This  I  told  to  those  in  the  service  of  the  Bishop  when  I  had 
made  my  escape  from  the  city,  and  recommended  their  attention  to  the  security  of  the 
Castle,  which  might  have  prevented  the  calamity  and  horror  of  the  succeeding  night.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  I  did,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  avail  myself  of  the  influence 
which  my  imputed  character  gave  me,  to  save  the  Countess  Isabelle,  to  protect  my  own 
life,  and,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  rein  in  the  humour  for  slaughter,  which  had  already  broke 
out  in  so  dreadful  an  instance.  I  repeat,  and  will  maintain  it  with  my  body,  that  I  had 
no  commission  of  any  kind  from  the  King  of  France,  respecting  the  people  of  Liege,  far 
less  instructions  to  instigate  them  to  mutiny;  and  that,  finally,  when  I  did  avail  myself 
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of  that  imputed  character,  it  was  as  if  I  lind  snatched  up  a  shield  to  protect  myself  in  a 
moment  of  emci^cncy,  and  nscd  it,  as  I  should  surely  have  done,  for  the  defence  of 
myself  and  others,  without  inquiring  wlicther  I  had  a  right  to  the  lieraldic  cmblazonmenta 
which  it  displayed." 

"  And  therein,  my  young  companion  and  prifloner,"  said  Cr^vecocur,  unable  any  longer 
to  remain  silcn^  "  acted  with  equal  tipirit  and  good  sense;  and  his  doing  so  cannot  justly 
be  imputed  as  blame  to  King  Louift." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  among  tlie  surrounding  noliility,  which  sounded  joy  fully 
in  the  eara  of  King  Louis,  whilst  it  gave  no  little  offence  to  Charles.  lie  roUed  liis 
eyes  angrily  around ;  and  the  sentiments,  so  generally  expressed  by  ho  many  of  his 
higlie^t  vassals  and  wisest  councillors,  would  not  perhaps  have  prevented  liis  giving  way 
to  his  violent  and  despotic  temper,  had  not  Des  Comines,  who  foresaw  the  danger, 
prevented  it,  by  suddenly  announcing  a  herald  from  the  city  of  Lioge. 

"A  herald  from  weavers  and  nailers!"  exclaimed  the  Duke — "but,  admit  liim  instantly. 
By  Our  Lady,  I  will  Icam  from  this  same  herald  something  farther  of  his  employers' 
ho]>es  and  projects,  than  this  young  French- Scottish  man>at-anns  seems  desirous  to 
tell  me!" 


^^a^ttx  f^z  ®]Biiri3e=^i!)iicli, 


THB  BEKAI.D. 


E^i^JJHERE  was  room  made  in  the  assembly,  and  no  amall  curiosity  evinced  by 
tilj*r*SM  ^°^^  present  to  see  the  herald  whom  tlie  insurgent  Liegeoia  had  ventured  to 
^srV^^  send  to  bo  haughty  a  Prince  as  the  DuUe  of  Burgundy,  while  in  such  high 
™"*^  indignation  against  them.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  at  this  period 
heralds  were  only  despatehed  from  sovereign  princes  to  each  other  upon  solenm  occa^ons; 
and  that  the  inferior  nobility  employed  pursuivants  a  lower  rank  of  officers  at  anns.  It 
may  be  also  noticed  in  parsing,  that  Louis  XL,  a  habitual  derider  of  whatever  did  Dot 
promise  real  power  or  substantial  advantage,  waa  in  especial  a  professed  contemner  of 
hendds  and  heraldry,  ",  red,  blue,  and  green,  with  all  their  trumpery,""  to  which  the 
pride  of  his  rival  Charles,  which  was  of  a  very  different  kind,  attached  no  amall  degree 
of  ceremonious  importance. 

The  herald,  who  was  now  introduced  into  tlie  presence  of  the  monarchs,  was  dressed 
in  a  tabard,  or  coat,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  hu  master,  in  which  the  Boar's-head 
made  a  distiuguished  appearance,  in  blazonry,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  skilful,  was 
more  showy  than  accurate.  The  rest  of  bis  dress — a  dress  always  sufficiently  tawdry — 
was  overcharged  with  lace,  embroidery,  and  ornament  of  every  kind;  and  the  plume  of 
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feathers  which  he  wore  was  so  high,  as  if  intended  to  sweep  the  roof  of  the  halL  In 
short,  the  usual  gawdj  splendour  of  the  heraldic  attire  was  caricatured  and  overdone. 
The  Boar's-head  was  not  only  repeated  on  every  part  of  his  dress,  but  even  his  bonnet 
was  formed  into  that  shape,  and  it  was  represented  with  gory  tongue  and  bloody  tusks, 
or,  in  proper  language,  langed  and  dentated  gules ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  man's 
appearance  which  seemed  to  imply  a  mixture  of  boldness  and  apprehension,  like  one  who 
has  undertaken  a  dangerous  commission,  and  is  sensible  that  audacity  alone  can  carry 
him  through  it  with  safety.  Sometliing  of  the  same  mixture  of  fear  and  effrontery  was 
visible  in  the  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  respects,  and  he  shewed  also  a  grotesque 
awkwardness,  not  usual  amongst  those  who  were  accustomed  to  be  received  in  the 
presence  of  princes. 

^^  Who  art  thou,  in  the  devil's  name?"  was  the  greeting  with  which  Charles  the  Bold 
received  this  singular  envoy. 

"  I  am  Rouge  Sanglier,"  answered  the  herald,  "  the  officer-at-arms  of  William  de  la 
Marck,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  and  the  election  of  the  Chapter,  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege." 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  Charles;  but,  as  if  subduing  his  own  passion,  he  made  a  sign  to  him 
to  proceed. 

"  And,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Honourable  Countess  Hameline  of  Croyc,  Count  of 
Croye,  and  Lord  of  Bracquemont." 

The  utter  astonishment  of  Duke  Charles  at  the  extremity  of  boldness  with  which 
these  titles  were  announced  in  his  presence,  seemed  to  strike  iiim  dumb;  and  the  herald, 
conceiving,  doubtless,  that  he  had  made  a  suitable  impression  by  the  annunciation  of  his 
character,  proceeded  to  state  his  errand. 

**Annuncio  vohis gaudiuyn  magnum^*  he  said;  "I  let  you,  Charles  of  Burgundy  and 
Earl  of  Flanders,  to  know,  in  my  master's  name,  that  under  favour  of  a  dispensation  of 
our  Holy  Father  of  Rome,  presently  expected,  and  appointing  a  fitting  substitute  adsacrOy 
he  proposes  to  exercise  at  once  the  office  of  Prince  Bishop,  and  maintain  the  rights  of 
Count  of  Croye." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  this  and  other  pauses  in  the  herald's  speech,  only  ejaculated 
^'Ha!"  or  some  similar  interjection,  without  making  any  answer;  and  the  tone  of  excla- 
mation was  that  of  one  who,  though  suq)rised  and  moved,  is  willing  to  hear  all  that  is 
to  be  said  ere  he  commits  himself  by  making  an  answer.  To  the  further  astonishment 
of  all  who  were  present,  lie  forbore  from  his  usual  abrupt  and  violent  gesticulations, 
remaining  with  the  nail  of  his  thumb  pressed  against  his  teeth,  which  was  his  favourite 
attitude  when  giving  attention,  and  keeping  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  unwilling 
to  betray  the  passion  which  might  gleam  in  them. 

The  envoy,  therefore,  proceeded  boldly  and  unabashed  in  the  delivery  of  his  message. 
"  In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  Count  of'  Croye,  I  am  to 
re<]uire  of  you,  Duke  Charles,  to  desist  from  those  pretensions  and  encroachments  which 
you  have  made  on  the  free  and  imperial  city  of  Liege,  by  connivance  with  the  late  Louis 
of  Bourbon,  unworthy  Bishop  thereof. —  " 

"  Ha!"  again  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

"  Also  to  restore  the  banners  of  the  community,  which  you  took  violently  from  the 
town,  to  the  number  of  six-and-thirty, — ^to  rebuild  the  breaches  in  their  walls,  and  restore 
the  fortifications  which  you  tyrannically  dismantled, — and  to  acknowledge  my  master, 
William  de  la  Marck,  as  Prince  Bishop,  lawfully  elected  in  a  free  Chapter  of  Canons,  of 
which  behold  the  proces  verbal." 

"Have  you  finished?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  envoy  :  "  I  am  farther  to  require  your  Grace,  on  the  part  of 
the  said  right  noble  and  venerable  Prince,  Bishop,  and  Count,  that  you  do  presently 
w^ithdraw  the  garrison  from  the  Castle  of  Bracquemont,  and  other  places  of  strength, 
belonging  to  the  Earldom  of  Croye,  which  have  been  placed  there,  whether  in  your  own 
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most  gracious  name,  or  in  that  of  Isabelle,  calling  herself  Countess  of  Croyo,  or  any  otlier, 
imtil  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  Imperial  Diet,  whether  the  fiefs  in  question  shall  not 
pertain  to  the  sister  of  the  late  Count,  my  most  gracious  Lady  Hameline,  rather  than  to 
his  daughter,  in  respect  of  the  jus  emphyteusis.*^ 

"  Your  master  is  most  learned,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  Yet,"  continued  the  herald,  "  the  noble  and  venerable  Prince  and  Count  will  be 
disposed,  all  other  disputes  betwixt  Burgundy  and  Liege  being  settled,  to  fix  upon  the 
Lady  Isabelle  such  an  appanage  as  may  become  her  quality." 

"  He  is  generous  and  considerate,"  said  the  Duke,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Now  by  a  poor  fool's  conscience,"  said  Le  Glorieux  apart,  to  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur, 
"I  would  rather  be  in  the  worst  cow's  hide  that  ever  died  of  the  murrain,  than  in  that 
fellow's  painted  coat!  The  poor  man  goes  on  like  drunkards,  who  only  look  to  the  other 
pot^  and  not  to  the  score  which  mine  host  chalks  up  behind  the  lattice." 

"  Have  you  yet  done?"  said  the  Duke  to  the  herald. 

"  One  word  more,"  answered  Rouge  Sanglier,  "  from  my  noble  and  venerable  lord 
aforesaid,  respecting  his  worthy  and  trusty  ally,  the  Most  Christian  King " 

"  Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  starting,  and  in  a  fiercer  tone  than  he  had  yet  used;  but 
checking  himseli^  he  instantly  composed  himself  again  to  attention. 

"Which  most  Christian  £[ing's  royal  person  it  is  rumoured  that  you,  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  have  placed  under  restraint,  contrary  to  your  duty  as  a  vassal  of  the  Crown 
of  France,  and  to  the  faith  observed  among  Christian  Sovereigns.  For  which  reason, 
my  said  noble  and  venerable  master,  by  my  mouth,  charges  you  to  put  his  Royal  and 
Most  Christian  ally  forthwith  at  freedom,  or  to  receive  the  defiance  which  I  am  authorized 
to  pronounce  to  you." 

"  Have  you  yet  done?  "  said  the  Duke. 

"  I  have,"  answered  the  herald,  "  and  ^wait  your  Grace's  answer,  trusting  it  may  be 
such  as  will  save  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood." 

"  Now,  by  Saint  George  of  Burgundy" — ^said  the  Duke— but  ere  he  could  proceed 
farther,  Louis  arose,  and  struck  in  with  a  tone  of  so  much  dignity  and  authority,  that 
Charles  could  not  interrupt  him.  * 

"  Under  your  favour,  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy,"  said  the  King,  "  we  ourselves  crave 
priority  of  voice  in  replying  to  this  insolent  fellow. — Sirrah  herald,  or  whatever  thou 
art,  carry  back  notice  to  the  perjured  outlaw  and  murderer,  William  de  la  Marck,  that 
the  King  of  France  will  be  presently  before  Liege,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the 
sacril^ous  murderer  of  his  late  beloved  kinsman,  Louis  of  Bourbon;  and  that  he 
proposes  to  gibbet  De  la  Marck  alive,  for  the  insolence  of  terming  himself  his  ally,  and 
putting  his  royal  name  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  own  base  messengers." 

"  Add  whatever  else  on  my  part,"  said  Charles,  "  which  it  may  not  misbecome  a  prince 
to  send  to  a  common  thief,  and  murderer. — And  begone ! — Yet  stay. — Never  lierald 
went  from  the  Court  of  Burgundy  without  having  cause  to  cry,  Largesse ! — Let  him 
be  scourged  till  the  bones  are  laid  bare ! " 

"  Nay,  but  if  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  Crevecoeur  and  D'Hymbercourt  together, 
"  he  is  a  herald,  and  so  far  privileged." 

"  It  is  you,  Messires,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  who  are  such  owls,  as  to  think  that  the 
tabard  makes  the  herald.  I  see  by  that  fellow's  blazoning  he  is  a  mere  impostor.  Let 
Toison  d'Or  step  forward,  and  question  him  in  your  presence." 

In  spite  of  his  natural  effrontery,  the  envoy  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  now 
became  pale ;  and  that  notwithstanding  some  touches  of  paiAt  with  which  he  had  adorned 
his  countenance.  Toison  d'Or,  the  chief  herald,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  of  the 
Duke,  and  King-at-arms  within  his  dominions,  stepped  forward  with  the  solemnity  of 
one  who  knew  what  was  due  to  his  office,  and  asked  his  supposed  brother,  in  wliat 
College  he  had  studied  the  science  which  he  professed. 
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"  I  was  bred  a  pursuivant  at  the  Heraldic  College  of  Ratisbon,"  answered  Rouge 
Sanglier,  "  and  received  diploma  of  Ehrenhold  from  that  same  learned  fraternity." 

"  You  could  not  derive  it  from  a  source  more  worthy,"  answered  Toison  d'Or,  bowing 
still  lower  than  he  had  done  before ;  "  and  if  I  presume  to  confer  with  you  on  the 
mysteries  of  our  sublime  science,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  most  gracious  Duke, 
it  is  not  in  hopes  of  giving,  but  of  receiving  knowledge." 

"  Gro  to,"  said  the  Duke,  impatiently.  "  Leave  off  ceremony,  and  ask  him  some 
question  that  may  try  his  skill." 

"  It  were  injustice  to  ask  a  disciple  of  the  worthy  College  of  Arms  at  Ratisbon,  if  he 
comprehendeth  the  conmion  terms  of  blazonry,"  said  Toison  d'Or ;  "  but  I  may,  without 
offence,  crave  of  Rouge  Sanglier  to  say  if  he  is  instructed  in  the  more  mysterious  and 
secret  terms  of  the  science,  by  which  the  more  learned  do  emblematically,  and  as  it  were 
parabolically,  express  to  each  other  what  is  conveyed  to  others  in  the  ordinary  language, 
taught  in  the  very  accidence  as  it  were  of  Heraldry  ?  " 

"  I  understand  one  sort  of  blazonry  as  well  as  another,"  answered  Rouge  Sanglier, 
boldly ;  "  but  it  may  be  we  have  not  the  same  terms  in  Grermany  which  you  have  here 
in  Flanders." 

"  Alas,  that  you  will  say  so ! "  replied  Toison  d'Or ;  "  our  noble  science,  which  is 
indeed  the  very  banner  of  nobleness,  and  glory  of  generosity,  being  the  same  in  all 
Christian  countries,  nay,  known  and  acknowledged  even  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors. 
I  would,  therefore,  pray  of  you  to  describe  what  coat  you  will  after  the  celestial  fashion, 
that  is,  by  the  planets." 

"  Blazon  it  yourself  as  you  will,"  said  Rouge  Sanglier ;  "  I  will  do  no  such  apish 
tricks  upon  conmiandment,  as  an  ape  is  made  to  come  aloft." 

"  Shew  him  a  coat,  and  let  him  blazon  it  his  own  way,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  and  if  he 
fails,  I  promise  him  that  his  back  shall  be  gules,  azure,  and  sable." 

"  Here,"  said  the  herald  of  Burgundy,  taking  from  his  pouch  a  piece  of  parchment, 
"  is  a  scroll,  in  which  certain  considerations  led  me  to  prick  down,  after  my  own  poor 
fashion,  an  ancient  coat  I  will  pray  my  brother,  if  indeed  he  belong  to  the  honourable 
College  bf  Arms  at  Ratisbon,  to  decipher  it  in  fitting  language." 

Le  Glorieux,  who  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  this  discussion,  had  by  this  time 
bustled  himself  close  up  to  the  two  heralds.  "  I  will  help  thee,  good  fellow,"  said  he  to 
Rouge  Sanglier,  as  he  looked  hopelessly  upon  the  scroll  "  This,  my  lords  and  masters, 
represents  the  cat  looking  out  at  the  dairy-window." 

This  sally  occasioned  a  laugh,  which  was  something  to  the  advantage  of  Rouge 
Sanglier,  as  it  led  Toison  d'Or,  indignant  at  the  misconstruction  of  his  drawing,  to 
explain  it  as  the  coat-of-arms  assumed  by  Childebert,  E^ng  of  France,  after  he  had 
taken  prisoner  Grandemar,  King  of  Burgundy ;  representing  an  ounce,  or  tiger-cat,  the 
emblem  of  the  captive  prince,  behind  a  grating,  or,  as  Toison  d'Or  technically  defined  it, 
"  Sable,  a  musion  passant  Or,  oppressed  with  a  trellis  gules,  clone  of  the  second." 

"  By  my  bauble,"  said  Le  Glorieux,  "  if  the  cat  resemble  Burgundy,  she  has  the  right 
side  of  the  grating  now-a-days." 

"  True,  good  fellow,"  said  Louis,  laughing,  while  the  rest  of  the  presence,  and  even 
Charles  himself,  seemed  disconcerted  at  so  broad  a  jest, — "  I  owe  thee  a  piece  of  gold 
for  turning  something  that  looked  like  sad  earnest,  into  the  merry  game  which  I  trust  it 
will  end  in." 

"  Silence,  Le  Glorieux,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  and  you,  Toison  d'Or,  who  are  too  learned 
to  be  intelligible,  stand  back, — and  bring  that  rascal  forward,  some  of  you. — Hark  ye, 
villain,"  he  said,  in  his  harshest  tone,  "  do  you  know  the  difference  between  argent  and 
or,  except  in  the  shape  of  coined  money  ?" 

"  For  pity's  sake,  your  Grace,  be  good  unto  me  ! — Noble  King  Louis,  speak  for  me !" 

"  Si>eak  for  thyself,"  said  the  Duke — "In  a  word,  art  thou  herald  or  not?" 

Vol.  VIII.  U 
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"  Only  for  this  occasion !  **  acknowledged  the  detected  official. 

"  Now,  by  St.  George  !"  said  the  Duke,  eyeing  Louis  askance,  "  we  know  no  king — 
no  gentleman — save  one^  who  would  have  so  prostituted  the  noble  science  on  which 
royalty  and  gentry  rest !  save  that  King,  who  sent  to  Edward  of  England  a  serving- 
man  disguised  as  a  herald."  * 

"  Such  a  stratagem,"  said  Louis,  laughing  or  affecting  to  laugh,  "  could  only  be 
justified  at  a  Court  where  no  heralds  were  at  the  time,  and  when  the  emergency  was 
urgent.  But,  though  it  might  have  passed  on  the  blunt  and  thick-witted  islander,  no 
one  with  brains  a  whit  better  than  those  of  a  wild  boar  would  have  thought  of  passing 
such  a  trick  upon  the  accomplished  Court  of  Burgundy." 

"  Send  him  who  will,"  said  the  Duke,  fiercely,  "  he  shall  return  on  their  hands  in  poor 
case. — Here ! — drag  him  to  the  market-place  I — slash  him  with  bridle-reins  and  dog- 
whips  until  the  tabard  hang  about  him  in  tatters  ! — Upon  the  Rouge  Sanglier !— 9a,  9a  I 
— Haloo,  haloo ! " 

Four  or  five  large  hounds,  such  as  are  painted  in  the  hunting- pieces  upon  whicli 
Rubens  and  Schneiders  laboured  in  conjunction,  caught  the  well-known  notes  with  which 
the  Duke  concluded,  and  began  to  yell  and  bay  as  if  the  boar  were  just  roused  from 
his  lair. 

"  By  the  rood ! "  said  King  Louis,  observant  to  catch  the  vein  of  his  dangerous 
cousin,  "  since  the  ass  has  put  on  the  boar's  hide,  I  would  set  the  dogs  on  him  to  bait 
bim  out  of  it  I" 

"Right!  right!"  exclaimed  Duke  Charles,  the  fancy  exactly  chiming  in  with  his 
humour  at  the  moment — "  it  shall  be  done ! — Uncouple  the  hounds  ! — Hyke  a  Talbot  I 
hyke  a  Beaumont  I — We  will  course  him  from  the  door  of  the  Castle  to  the  east  gate." 

*  The  heralds  of  the  middle  ages,  like  Oiefeeialet  of  the  Romans,  were  invested  witli  a  character  which  was  held  almost 
sacred.  To  strike  a  herald  was  a  crime  which  inferred  a  capital  punishment ;  and  to  coimterfeit  the  character  of  such  an 
august  official  was  a  degree  of  treason  towards  those  men,  who  were  accounted  the  depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  monarchs  and 
the  honour  of  nobles.  Yet  a  prince  so  unscrupulous  as  Louis  XI.  did  not  hesitate  to  practise  such  an  imposition,  when  he 
wished  to  enter  into  communication  with  Edward  IV.  of  England. 

Exercising  that  knowledge  of  mankind  for  which  he  was  so  eminent,  he  selected,  as  an  agent  fit  for  his  purpose,  a  simple 
▼alet  This  man,  whose  address  had  been  known  to  him,  he  disguised  as  a  herald,  with  all  the  insignia  of  his  office,  and 
sent  him  in  that  capacity  to  open  a  communication  with  the  English  army.  Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  transaction. 
First,  that  the  stratagem,  though  of  so  fraudulent  a  nature,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  necesKarily  called  for,  since  all  that 
King  Louis  could  gain  by  it  would  be,  that  he  did  not  commit  himself  by  sending  a  more  responsible  messenger.  The  other 
circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  Comlnes,  though  he  mentions  the  affair  at  great  length,  is  so  pleased  with  the  King's 
shrewdness  in  selecting,  and  dexterity  at  indoctrinating,  his  pseudo-herald,  that  he  forgets  all  remark  on  the  impudence 
and  firaud  of  the  imposition,  as  well  as  the  great  risk  of  discovery.  From  both  which  circumstances,  we  are  led  to  the  con> 
elusion,  that  the  solemn  character  which  the  heralds  endeavoured  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  had  already  begun  to  lose  regard 
among  statesmen  and  men  of  the  great  world. 

Even  Feme,  sealous  enough  for  the  dignity  of  the  herald,  seems  to  impute  this  intrusion  on  their  rights  in  some  degree  to 
necessity.  "I  have  heard  some,"  he  says,  "  but  with  shame  enough,  allow  of  the  action  of  Louis  XI.  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  who  had  so  unknightly  a  regard  both  of  his  own  honour,  and  also  of  armes,  that  he  seldom  had  about  his  court 
any  ofHcer-at-armes.  And  therefbre,  at  such  time  as  Edward  IV.,  King  of  England,  had  entered  France  with  a  hostile 
power,  and  lay  before  the  town  of  Saint  Quentiu,  the  same  French  King,  for  want  of  a  herald  to  carry  his  mind  to  the 
English  King,  was  constrained  to  suborn  a  vadelict,  or  common  serving-man,  with  a  trumpet-banner,  having  a  hole  made 
through  the  middest  for  this  preposterous  herauld  to  put  his  head  through,  and  to  cast  it  over  his  shoulders  instead  of  a 
better  coat-armour  of  France.  And  thus  came  this  hastily-arrayed  courier  as  a  counterfeit  offlcer-at-arms,  with  instructions 
Arom  his  sovereign's  mouth  to  offer  peace  to  our  King.  '  Well,'  replies  Torquatus,  the  other  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue, 
*  that  fault  was  never  yet  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our  English  Kings,  nor  ever  shall  be,  I  hope."*— Fkrnk's  Blazen  of  Gentry^ 
1586.  p.  161. 

In  this  curious  book,  the  author,  besides  some  assertions  in  favour  of  coat-armour,  too  nearly  approaching  blasphemy  to 
be  quoted,  informs  us,  that  the  Apostles  were  gentlemen  of  blood,  and  many  of  them  descended  from  that  worthy  conqueror, 
Judas  Maccabaeus;  but  through  the  course  of  time  and  persecution  of  wars,  poverty  oppressed  tlie  kindred,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  servile  works.  So  were  the  four  doctors  and  fathers  of  the  church  (Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hierome,  and 
Gregorie)  gentlemen  both  of  blood  and  arms,  p.  98.  The  author's  copy  of  this  rare  tract  (memorial  of  a  hopeful  young  friend, 
now  no  more  *)  exhibits  a  curious  sally  of  the  national  and  professional  irritability  of  a  Scottish  herald. 

This  person  appears  to  have  been  named  Thomas  Drysdale,  Islay  Herald,  who  purchased  the  volume  in  1619,  and  seems 
to  have  perused  it  with  patience  and  profit  till  he  came  to  the  following  passage  in  Feme,  which  enters  into  the  distinction 
between  sovereign  and  feudatory  crowns.  "There  is  also  a  King,  and  he  a  homager,  or  fcedatotie  to  the  estate  and  majestic 
of  another  King,  as  to  his  superior  lord,  as  that  of  Scotland  to  our  English  empire."  This  assertion  set  on  fire  tlie  Scottisli 
blood  of  Islay  Herald,  who,  forgetting  the  book  had  been  printed  nearly  forty  years  before,  and  that  the  author  was  probably 
dead,  writes  on  the  margin  in  great  wrath,  and  in  a  half  text  hand,  "  He  i»  a  traitor  and  lyar  in  hit  throat,  and  I  offer  him 
She  combat,  that  aay$  Scotland's  Kings  were  ever  feudatorie  to  England." 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Shortreed,  who  died  in  1826,  eldest  son  of  the  author's  old  friend,  the  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Roxburghshire. 
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"  I  trust  your  Grace  will  treat  me  as  a  beast  of  chase,"  said  the  fellow,  putting  the 
best  face  he  could  upon  the  matter,  ''and  allow  me  fair  law?" 

"  Thou  art  but  vermin,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  entitled  to  no  law,  by  the  letter 
of  the  book  of  hunting ;  nevertheless,  thou  shalt  have  sixty  yards  in  advance,  were 
it  but  for  the  sake  of  thy  unparalleled  impudence. — Away,  away,  sirs! — we  will 
see  this  sport."  —  And  the  council  breaking  up  tumultuously,  all  hurried,  none 
fifuster  than  the  two  Princes,  to  enjoy  the  humane  pastime  which  King  Louis  had 
suggested. 

The  Rouge  Sanglier  shewed  excellent  sport;  for,  winged  with  terror,  and  having 
half  a  score  of  fierce  boar-hounds  hard  at  his  haunches,  encouraged  by  the  blowing  of 
horns  and  the  woodland  cheer  of  the  hunters,  he  flew  like  the  very  wind,  and  had  he 
not  been  encumbered  with  his  herald's  coat,  (the  worst  possible  habit  for  a  runner,)  he 
might  fairly  have  escaped  dog-fre« ;  he  also  doubled  once  or  twice,  in  a  manner  much 
approved  of  by  the  spectators.  None  of  these,  nay,  not  even  Charles  himself,  was  so 
delighted  with  the  sport  as  King  Louis,  who,  partly  from  political  considerations,  and 
partly  as  being  naturally  pleased  with  the  sight  of  human  suffering  when  ludicrously 
exhibited,  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  from  his  eyes,  and  in  his  ecstacies  of  rapture,  caught 
hold  of  the  Duke's  ermine  cloak,  as  if  to  support  himself;  whilst  the  Duke,  no  less 
delighted,  flung  his  arm  around  the  £[ing's  shoulder,  making  thus  an  exhibition  of  con- 
fidential sympathy  and  familiarity,  very  much  at  variance  with  the  terms  on  which  they 
had  so  lately  stood  together. 

At  length  the  speed  of  the  pseudo-herald  could  save  him  no  longer  from  the  fangs  of 
his  pursuers ;  they  seized  him,  pulled  him  down,  and  would  probably  soon  have  throttled 
him,  had  not  the  Duke  called  out — "  Stave  and  tail ! — stave  and  tail ! — Take  them  off 
him ! — He  hath  shewn  so  good  a  course,  that,  though  he  has  made  no  sport  at  bay,  we 
will  not  have  him  despatched." 

Several  officers  accordingly  busied  themselves  in  taking  off  the  dogs ;  and  they  were 
soon  seen  coupling  some  up,  and  pursuing  others  which  ran  through  the  streets,  shaking 
in  sport  and  triumph  the  tattered  fragments  of  painted  cloth  and  embroidery  rent  from 
the  tabard,  which  the  unfortunate  wearer  had  put  on  in  an  unlucky  hour. 

At  this  moment,  and  while  the  Duke  was  too  much  engaged  with  what  passed  before 
him  to  mind  what  was  said  behind  him,  Oliver  le  Dain,  gliding  behind  King  Louis, 
whispered  into  his  ear — "  It  is  the  Bohemian,  Hayraddin  Maugrabin — It  were  not  well 
he  should  come  to  speech  of  the  Duke." 

"  He  must  die,"  answered  Louis,  in  the  same  tone — "  dead  men  tell  no  tales." 

One  instant  afterwards,  Tristan  I'Hermite,  to  whom  Oliver  had  given  the  hint,  stepped 
forward  before  the  King  and  the  Duke,  and  said,  in  his  blunt  manner,  "  So  please  your 
Majesty  and  your  Grace,  this  piece  of  game  is  mine,  and  I  claim  him — ^he  is  marked 
with  my  stamp— the  fleur-de-lis  is  branded  on  his  shoulder,  as  all  men  may  see. — He  is 
a  known  villain,  and  hath  slain  the  King's  subjects,  robbed  churches,  deflowered  virgins, 
slain  deer  in  the  royal  parks " 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Duke  Charles,  "  he  is  my  royal  cousin's  property  by  many  a 
good  title.     What  will  your  Majesty  do  with  him  ?" 

"  If  he  is  left  to  my  disposal,"  said  the  King,  "  I  will  at  least  give  him  one  lesson  in 
the  science  of  heraldry,  in  which  he  is  so  ignorant— -only  explain  to  him  practically,  the 
meaning  of  a  cross  potence,  with  a  noose  dangling  proper." 

"  Not  as  to  be  by  him  borne,  but  as  to  bear  him. — Let  him  take  the  degrees  under 
your  gossip  Tristan — he  is  a  deep  professor  in  such  mysteries." 

Thus  answered  the  Duke,  with  a  burst  of  discordant  laughter  at  his  own  wit,  which 
was  so  cordially  chorussed  by  Louis,  that  his  rival  could  not  help  looking  kindly  at  him, 
while  he  said — 

*^  Ah,  Louis,  Louis !  would  to  Grod  thou  wert  as  faithful  a  monarch  as  thou  art  a 
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merry  companion! — ^I  cannot  but  think  often  on  the  jovial  time  we  used  to  spend 
together." 

"  You  may  bring  it  back  when  you  will,"  said  Louis ;  "  I  will  grant  you  as  fair  terms 
as  for  very  shame's  sake  you  ought  to  ask  in  my  present  condition,  without  making 
yourself  the  fable  of  Christendom ;  and  I  will  swear  to  observe  them  upon  the  holy 
relique  which  I  have  ever  the  grace  to  bear  about  my  person,  being  a  fragment  of  the 
true  cross." 

Here  he  took  a  small  golden  reliquary,  which  was  suspended  from  his  neck  next  to 
his  shirt  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal,  and  having  kissed  it  devoutly,  continued  — 

"  Never  was  false  oath  sworn  on  this  most  sacred  relique,  but  it  was  avenged  within 
the  year." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  Duke,  "  it  was  the  same  on  which  you  swore  amity  to  me  when  you 
left  Burgundy,  and  shortly  after  sent  the  Bastard  of  Rubempr^  to  murder  or  kidnap  me." 

"  Nay,  gracious  cousin,  now  you  are  ripping  up  ancient  grievances,"  said  the  King ; 
"  I  promise  you,  that  you  were  deceived  in  that  matter. — Moreover,  it  was  not  upon  this 
relique  which  I  then  swore,  but  upon  another  fragment  of  the  true  cross  which  I  got 
from  the  Grand  Seignior,  weakened  in  virtue,  doubtless,  by  sojourning  with  infidels. 
Besides,  did  not  the  war  of  the  Public  Grood  break  out  within  the  year ;  and  was  not  a 
Burgundian  army  encamped  at  Saint  Denis,  backed  by  all  the  great  feudatories  of 
Prance ;  and  was  I  not  obliged  to  yield  up  Normandy  to  my  brother  ? — O  Grod,  shield 
us  from  perjury  on  such  a  warrant  as  this !" 

"  Well,  cousin,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  I  do  believe  thou  hadst  a  lesson  to  keep  faith 
another  time. — And  now  for  once,  without  finesse  and  doubling,  will  you  make  good 
your  promise,  and  go  with  me  to  punish  this  murdering  La  Marck  and  the  Liegeois  ?" 

"  I  will  march  against  them,"  said  Louis,  "  with  the  Ban,  and  Arriere-Ban  of  France, 
and  the  Oriflamme  displayed." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  Duke,* "  that  is  more  than  is  needful,  or  may  be  advisable.  The 
presence  of  your  Scottish  Guard,  and  two  hundred  choice  lances,  will  serve  to  shew 
that  you  are  a  free  agent.     A  large  army  might " 

"  Make  me  so  in  effect,  you  would  say,  my  fair  cousin  ?"  said  the  King.  "  Well,  you 
shall  dictate  the  number  of  my  attendants." 

"  And  to  put  this  fair  cause  of  mischief  out  of  the  way,  you  will  agree  to  the  Countess 
Isabelle  of  Croye  wedding  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?" 

"  Fair  cousin,"  said  the  King,  "  you  drive  my  courtesy  to  extremity.  The  Duke  is 
the  betrothed  bridegroom  of  my  daughter  Joan.  Be  generous — ^yield  up  this  matter, 
and  let  us  speak  rather  of  the  towns  on  the  Sonune." 

"  My  council  will  talk  to  your  Majesty  of  these,"  said  Charles ;  "  I  myself  have  less 
at  heart  the  acquisition  of  territory,  than  the  redress  of  injuries.  You  have  tampered 
with  my  vassals,  and  your  royal  pleasure  must  needs  dispose  of  the  hand  of  a  Ward  of 
Burgundy.  Your  M^esty  must  bestow  it  within  the  pale  of  your  own  royal  family, 
since  you  have  meddled  with  it— otherwise  our  conference  breaks  off." 

"  Were  I  to  say  I  did  this  willingly,"  said  the  King,  **  no  one  would  believe  me ; 
therefore  do  you,  my  fair  cousin,  judge  of  the  extent  of  my  wish  to  oblige  you,  when 
I  say  most  reluctantly,  that  the  parties  consenting,  and  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope 
being  obtained,  my  own  objections  shall  be  no  bar  to  this  match  which  you  purpose." 

*'  All  besides  can  be  easily  settled  by  our  ministers,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  we  are  once 
more  cousins  and  friends." 

"May  Heaven  be  praised!"  said  Louis,  who,  holding  in  his  hand  the  hearts  of 
princes,  doth  mercifully  incline  them  to  peace  and  clemency,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of 
human  blood. — Oliver,"  he  added  apart  to  that  favourite,  who  ever  waited  around  him 
like  the  familiar  beside  a  sorcerer,  "  Hark  thee — tell  Tristan  to  be  speedy  in  dealing 
with  yonder  runagate  Bohemian." 
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II  tiikfl  ih*t  ta  th*  Bi»d  gnen  vood. 


J-JS?(-Sn(,S  OW  God  be  praiwd,  that  gave  us  tlie  power  of  laughiog,  and  making  otherK 
^M^K  ^"S'*'  '""^  aharae  to  the  dull  cur  who  scorns  the  office  of  a  jester !  Here  in 
gM^SK  a  joke,  and  tliat  none  of  the  brightest,  (though  it  might  pass,  since  it  baa 
'^"■■"^  amused  two  Princes,)  which  hath  gone  farther  than  a  thousand  reasons  of 
state  to  prevent  a  war  between  France  and  Burgundy." 

Such  was  the  inference  of  Le  Glorieux,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  reconciliation  of 
which  we  gave  the  particulars  in  the  last  Chapter,  the  Burgundian  guards  were  with' 
drawn  from  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  the  abode  of  the  King  removed  from  the  ominous 
Tower  of  Count  Herbert,  and,  to  the  great  joy  both  of  French  and  Bu^gundian^ 
an  outward  show  at  least  of  confidence  and  friendship  seemed  so  established  between 
Duke  Charles  and  his  liege  lord.  Yet  still  the  latter,  though  treated  with  ceremonial 
observance,  was  sufficiently  aware  that  he  continued  to  be  the  object  of  suspicion, 
though  he  prudently  affected  to  overlook  it^  and  appeared  to  consider  himself  as  entirely 
at  his  ease. 

Meanwhile,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  whilst  the  principal  parties  concerned 
had  so  far  made  up  their  differences,  one  of  the  subaltern  agents  concerned  in  their 
intrigues  was  bitterly  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  political  maxim,  that  if  the  great 
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have  frequent  need  of  base  tools,  they  make  amends  to  society  by  abandoning  them  to 
their  fate,  so  soon  as  they  find  them  no  longer  useful. 

This  was  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  who,  surrendered  by  the  Duke's  ofiicers  to  the 
King's  Provost- Marshal,  was  by  him  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  two  trusty  aides-de- 
camp, Trois-Eschelles  and  Petit- Andre,  to  be  despatched  without  loss  of  time.  One  on 
either  side  of  him,  and  followed  by  a  few  guards  and  a  multitude  of  rabble, — this  playing 
the  Allegro,  that  the  Penseroso, — ^he  was  marched  off  (to  use  a  modem  comparison,  like 
Grarrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy)  to  the  neighbouring  forest ;  where,  to  save  all 
farther  trouble  and  ceremonial  of  a  gibbet,  and  so  forth,  the  disposers  of  his  fate  pro- 
posed to  knit  him  up  to  the  first  sufficient  tree. 

They  were  not  long  in  finding  an  oak,  as  Petit- Andre  facetiously  expressed  it,  fit  to 
bear  such  an  acorn;  and  placing  the  wretched  criminal  on  a  bank,  under  a  sufficient 
guard,  they  began  their  extemporaneous  preparations  for  the  final  catastrophe.  At  that 
moment,  Hayraddin,  gazing  on  the  crowd,  encountered  the  eyes  of  Quentin  Durward, 
who,  thinking  he  recognized  the  countenance  of  his  faithless  guide  in  that  of  the  detected 
impostor,  had  followed  with  the  crowd  to  witness  the  execution,  and  assure  himself  of 
the  identity. 

When  the  executioners  informed  him  that  all  was  ready,  Hayraddin,  with  much 
calmness,  asked  a  single  boon  at  their  hands. 

"  Any  thing,  my  son,  consistent  with  our  office,"  said  Trois-Eschelles. 

"  That  is,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  any  thing  but  my  life." 

•*  Even  80,"  said  Trois-Eschelles,  "  and  something  more ;  for  as  you  seem  resolved  to 
do  credit  to  our  mystery,  and  die  like  a  man,  without  making  wry  mouths — ^why,  though 
our  orders  are  to  be  prompt,  I  care  not  if  I  indulge  you  ten  minutes  longer." 

"  You  are  even  too  generous,"  said  Hayraddin. 

"  Truly  we  may  be  blamed  for  it,"  said  Petit- Andr6 ;  "  but  what  of  that  ? — I  could 
consent  almost  to  give  my  life  for  such  a  jerry-come-tumble,  such  a  smart,  tight,  firm 
lad,  who  proposes  to  come  from  aloft  with  a  grace,  as  an  honest  fellow  should  do." 

"  So  that  if  you  want  a  confessor,"  said  Trois-Eschelles 

"  Or  a  lire  of  Avine,"  said  his  facetious  companion 

"  Or  a  psalm,"  said  Tragedy 

"  Or  a  song,"  said  Comedy 

"  Neither,  my  good,  kind,  and  most  expeditious  friends,"  said  the  Bohemian — **  I  only 
pray  to  speak  a  few  minutes  with  yonder  Archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard." 

The  executioners  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  Trois-Eschelles,  recollecting  that  Quentin 
Durward  was  believed,  from  various  circumstances,  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  of  their 
master.  King  Louis,  they  resolved  to  permit  the  interview. 

When  Quentin,  at  their  summons,  approached  the  condemned  criminal,  he  could  not 
but  be  shocked  at  his  appearance,  however  justly  liis  doom  might  have  been  deserved. 
The  remnants  of  his  heraldic  finery,  rent  to  tatters  by  the  fangs  of  tlie  dogs,  and  tlie 
clutches  of  the  bipeds  who  had  rescued  him  from  their  fury  to  lead  him  to  the  gallows, 
gave  him  at  once  a  ludicrous  and  a  wretched  appearance.  His  face  was  discoloured 
with  paint,  and  with  some  remnants  of  a  fictitious  beard,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
disguise,  and  there  was  the  paleness  of  death  upon  his  cheek  and  upon  his  lip ;  yet, 
strong  in  passive  courage,  like  most  of  his  tribe,  his  eye,  while  it  glistened  and  wandered, 
as  well  as  the  contorted  smile  of  his  mouth,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  death  he  was 
about  to  die. 

Quentin  was  struck,  partly  with  horror,  partly  with  compassion,  as  he  approached  the 
miserable  man ;  and  these  feelings  probably  betrayed  themselves  in  his  manner,  for 
Petit-Andre  called  out,  "  Trip  it  more  smartly,  joWy  Archer — This  gentleman's  leisure 
cannot  wait  for  you,  if  you  walk  as  if  the  pebbles  were  eggs,  and  you  afraid  of  breaking 
them." 
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"I  must  speak  with  him  in  privacy,"  said  the  criniinnl,  despair  seeming  to  croak  in 
his  accent  as  he  uttered  the  wonh*.  • 

"  That  may  hardly  consist  with  our  office,  my  meiTy  Leap-tlie-ladder,"  said  Petit- 
Andr6 ;  "  we  know  you  for  a  slii)pery  eel  of  old." 

**  I  am  tied  with  your  horse-girths,  hand  and  foot,"  said  the  criminal — "  You  may 
keep  guard  around  me,  though  out  of  ear-shot — the  Archer  is  your  own  King's  servant 

— And  if  I  give  you  ten  guilders " 

"  Laid  out  in  masses,  the  sum  may  profit  his  poor  soul,"  said  Trois-Eschelles. 
"  Laid  out  in  wine  or  brantvvein,  it  will  comfort  my  poor  body,"  responded  Petit- 
Andr6.     "  So  let  them  be  forthcoming,  my  little  crack-rope." 

"  Pay  the  blood-hounds  their  fee,"  said  Hayraddin  to  Durward ;  "  I  was  plundered  of 
every  stiver  when  they  took  me — it  shall  avail  thee  much." 

Quentin  paid  the  executioners  their  guerdon,  and,  like  men  of  promise,  they  retreated 
out  of  hearing — keeping,  however,  a  careful  eye  on  the  criminars  motions.  After 
waiting  an  instant  till  the  unhappy  man  should  speak,  as  he  still  remained  silent, 
Quentin  at  length  addressed  him,  "And  to  this  conclusion  thou  hast  at  length  arrived?" 

"  Ay,"  answered  Hayraddin,  "  it  required  neither  astrologer,  nor  physiognomist,  nor 
chiromantist,  to  foretell  that  I  should  follow  the  destiny  of  my  family." 

"Brought  to  this  early  end  by  thy  long  course  of  crime  and  treachery  ?"  said  the  Scot. 

"  No,  by  the  bright  Aldeboran  and  all  his  brother  twinklers  ! "  answered  the  Bohemian. 
"  I  am  brought  hither  by  my  folly  in  believing  that  the  bloodthirsty  cruelty  of  a  Frank 
could  be  restrained  even  by  what  they  themselves  profess  to  hold  most  sacred.  A 
priest's  vestment  would  have  been  no  safer  garb  for  me  than  a  herald's  tabard,  however 
sanctimonious  are  your  professions  of  devotion  and  chivalry." 

"  A  detected  impostor  has  no  right  to  claim  the  immunities  of  the  disguise  he  had 
usurped,"  said  Durward. 

"Detected !"  said  the  Bohemian.  "  My  jargon  was  as  good  as  yonder  old  fool  of  a 
herald's ; — ^but  let  it  pass.     As  well  now  as  hereafter." 

**  You  abuse  time,"  said  Quentin.  "  If  you  have  aught  to  tell  me,  say  it  quickly,  and 
then  take  some  care  of  your  soul." 

"Of  my  soul?"  said  the  Bohemian,  with  a  hideous  laugh.  "Think  ye  a  leprosy  of 
twenty  years  can  be  cured  in  an  instant  ? — If  I  have  a  soul,  it  hath  been  in  such  a  course 
since  I  was  ten  years  old  and  more,  that  it  would  take  me  one  month  to  recall  all  my 
crimes,  and  another  to  tell  them  to  the  priest ! — and  were  such  space  granted  me,  it  is 
five  to  one  I  would  employ  it  otherwise." 

"  Hardened  wretch,  blaspheme  not !  Tell  me  what  thou  hast  to  say,  and  I  leave  thee 
to  thy  fate,"  said  Durward,  with  mingled  pity  and  horror. 

"  I  liavc  a  boon  to  ask,"  said  Hayraddin, — "  but  first  I  will  buy  it  of  you  ;  for  your 
tribe,  with  all  their  professions  of  charity,  give  nought  for  nought." 

"  I  could  well-nigh  say,  thy  gifts  i)erish  with  thee,"  answered  Quentin,  "  but  that  thou 
art  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity. — Ask  thy  boon — reserve  thy  bounty — it  can  do  me 
no  good — I  remember  enough  of  your  good  offices  of  old." 

"  Why,  I  loved  you,"  said  Hayraddin,  "  for  the  matter  that  chanced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cher ;  and  I  would  have  helped  you  to  a  wealthy  dame.  You  wore  her  scarf, 
which  partly  misled  me ;  and  indeed  I  thought  that  Hameline,  with  her  portable  wealth, 
was  more  for  your  market-penny  than  the  other  hen-sparrow,  with  her  old  roost  at 
Bracquemont,  which  Charles  has  clutched,  and  is  likely  to  keep  his  claws  upon." 

"  Talk  not  so  idly,  unhappy  man,"  said  Quentin;  "yonder  officers  become  impatient." 

"  Give  them  ten  guilders  for  ten  minutes  more,"  said  the  culprit, — ^who,  like  most  in 
his  situation,  mixed  with  his  hardihood  a  desire  of  procrastinating  his  fate, — "  I  tell  thee 
it  shall  avail  thee  much." 

"  Use  then  well  the  minutes  so  purchased,"  said  Durward,  and  easily  made  a  new 
bargain  with  the  Marshal's  men. 
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This  done,  Hayraddiu  continued. — "  Yes,  I  assure  you  I  meant  you  well ;  and 
Hameline  would  have  proved  an  easy  and  convenient  spouse.  Why,  she  has  reconciled 
herself  even  with  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  though  his  mode  of  wooing  was  somewhat  of 
the  roughest,  and  lords  it  yonder  in  his  sty,  as  if  she  had  fed  on  mast-husks  and  acorns 
aU  her  Ufe." 

"  Cease  this  brutal  and  untimely  jesting,"  said  Quentin,  "  or,  once  more  I  tell  you, 
I  will  leave  you  to  your  fate." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Hayraddin,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  "  what  cannot  be  post- 
poned must  be  faced ! — Well,  know  then,  I  came  hither  in  this  accursed  disguise,  moved 
by  a  great  reward  from  De  la  Marck,  and  hoping  a  yet  mightier  one  from  King  Louis, 
not  merely  to  bear  the  message  of  defiance  which  you  may  have  heard  of,  but  to  tell 
the  King  an  important  secret." 

"  It  was  a  i^esrful  risk,"  said  Durward. 

"  It  was  paid  for  as  such,  and  such  it  hath  proved,"  answered  the  Bohemian.  "  De 
la  Marck  attempted  before  to  communicate  with  Louis  by  means  of  Marthon ;  but  she 
could  not,  it  seems,  approach  nearer  to  him  than  the  astrologer,  to  whom  she  told  all 
the  passages  of  the  journey,  and  of  Schonwaldt ;  but  it  is  a  chance  if  her  tidings  ever 
reach  Louis,  except  in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy.  But  hear  my  secret,  which  is  more 
important  than  aught  she  could  tell.  William  de  la  Marck  has  assembled  a  numerous 
and  strong  force  within  the  city  of  Liege,  and  augments  it  daily  by  means  of  the  old 
priest's  treasures.  But  he  proposes  not  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  chivalry  of  Burgundy, 
and  still  less  to  stand  a  siege  in  the  dismantled  town.  This  he  will  do— -he  will  suffer 
the  hot-brained  Charles  to  sit  down  before  the  place  without  opposition ;  and  in  the 
night,  make  an  outfall  or  sally  upon  the  leaguer  with  his  whole  force.  Many  he  will 
have  in  French  armour,  who  will  cry,  France,  Saint  Louis,  and  Denis  Montjoye,  as  if 
there  were  a  strong  body  of  French  auxiliaries  in  the  city.  This  cannot  choose  but 
strike  utter  confusion  among  the  Burgundians ;  and  if  King  Louis,  with  his  guards, 
attendants,  and  such  soldiers  as  he  may  have  with  him,  shall  second  his  efforts,  the  Boar 
of  Ardennes  nothing  doubts  the  discomfiture  of  the  whole  Burgundian  army. — There 
is  my  secret,  and  I  bequeath  it  to  you.  Forward,  or  prevent  the  enterprise — sell  the 
inteUigence  to  King  Louis,  or  to  Duke  Charles,  I  care  not — save  or  destroy  whom  thou 
wilt ;  for  my  part,  I  only  grieve  that  I  cannot  spring  it  like  a  mine,  to  the  destruction 
of  them  aU!" 

'^  It  is  indeed  an  important  secret,"  said  Quentin,  instantly  comprehending  how  easily 
the  national  jealousy  might  be  awakened  in  a  camp  consisting  partly  of  French,  partly 
of  Burgundians. 

"  Ay,  so  it  is,"  answered  Hayraddin ;  "  and,  now  you  have  it,  you  would  fain  begone, 
and  leave  me  without  granting  the  boon  for  which  I  have  paid  beforehand." 

"  Tell  me  thy  request,"  said  Quentin — **  I  will  grant  it  if  it  be  in  my  power." 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  mighty  demand — it  is  only  in  behalf  of  poor  Klepper,  my  palfrey,  the 
only  living  thing  that  may  miss  me. — A  due  mile  south,  you  will  find  him  feeding  by 
a  deserted  collier's  hut ;  whistle  to  him  thus," — (he  wliistled  a  peculiar  note,)  "  and  call 
him  by  his  name,  EQepper,  he  will  come  to  you ;  here  is  his  bridle  under  my  gaberdine 
— ^it  is  lucky  the  hounds  got  it  not,  for  he  obeys  no  other.  Take  him,  and  make  much 
of  him — ^I  do  not  say  for  his  master's  sake, — ^but  because  I  have  placed  at  your  disposal 
the  event  of  a  mighty  war.  He  will  never  fail  you  at  need — night  and  day,  rough  and 
smooth,  fair  and  foul,  warm  stables  and  the  winter  sky,  are  the  same  to  Klepper ;  had 
I  cleared  the  gates  of  Peronne,  and  got  so  far  as  where  I  left  him,  I  had  not  been  in 
this  case. — ^Will  you  be  kind  to  Klepper  ?" 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will,"  answered  Quentin,  afiected  by  what  seemed  a  trait  of 
tenderness  in  a  character  so  hardened. 

"  Then  fare  thee  well ! "  said  thee  criminal — "  Yet  stay — stay — I  would  not  willingly 
die  in  discourtesy,  forgetting  a  lady's  commission. — This  billet  is  from  the  very  gracious 
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and  extremelj  silly  Lady  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  to  her  black-eyed  niece — 
I  see  by  your  look  I  have  chosen  a  willing  messenger. — And  one  word  more — I  forgot 
to  say,  that  in  the  stuffing  of  my  saddle  you  will  find  a  rich  purse  of  gold  pieces,  for  the 
sake  of  which  I  put  my  life  on  the  venture  which  has  cost  me  so  dear.  Take  them, 
and  replace  a  hundred-fold  the  guilders  you  have  bestowed  on  these  bloody  slaves — 
I  make  you  mine  heir." 

"  I  will  bestow  them  in  good  works  and  masses  for  the  benefit  of  thy  soul,"  said 
Quentin. 

"  Name  not  that  word  again,"  said  Hayraddin,  his  countenance  assuming  a  dreadful 
expression ;  "  there  is — ^there  can  be — ^there  shall  be — no  such  thing ! — it  is  a  dream  of 
priestcraft ! " 

"  Unhappy — ^most  unhappy  being !  Think  better ! — let  me  speed  for  a  priest — ^these 
men  will  delay  yet  a  little  longer — I  will  bribe  them  to  it,"  said  Quentin — "  What  canst 
thou  expect,  dying  in  such  opinions,  and  impenitent?" 

"  To  be  resolved  into  the  elements,"  said  the  hardened  atheist,  pressing  his  fettered 
arms  against  his  bosom ;  "  my  hope,  trust,  and  expectation  is,  that  the  mysterious  frame 
of  humanity  shall  melt  into  the  general  mass  of  nature,  to  be  recompounded  in  the  other 
forms  with  which  she  daily  supplies  those  which  daily  disappear,  and  return  under 
different  forms, — ^the  watery  particles  to  streams  and  showers,  the  earthy  parts  to  enrich 
their  mother  earth,  the  airy  portions  to  wanton  in  the  breeze,  and  those  of  fire  to  supply 
the  blaze  of  Aldeboran  and  his  brethren — ^In  this  faith  have  I  lived,  and  I  will  die  in 
it ! — Hence !  begone ! — disturb  me  no  farther  I — I  have  spoken  the  last  word  that  mortal 
ears  shall  listen  to !" 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  his  condition,  Quentin  Durward  yet  saw  that 
it  was  vain  to  hope  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  fearful  state.  He  bade  him,  there- 
fore, farewell ;  to  which  the  criminal  only  replied  by  a  short  and  sullen  nod,  as  one  who, 
plunged  in  reverie,  bids  adieu  to  company  which  distracts  his  thoughts.  He  bent  his 
course  towards  the  forest,  and  easily  found  where  Klepper  was  feeding.  The  creature 
came  at  his  call,  but  was  for  some  time  unwilling  to  be  caught,  snuffing  and  starting 
when  the  stranger  approached  him.  At  length,  however,  Quentin's  general  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  perhaps  some  particular  knowledge  of  those  of 
Klepper,  which  he  had  often  admired  while  Hayraddin  and  he  travelled  together, 
enabled  him  to  take  possession  of  the  Bohemian's  dying  bequest.  Long  ere  he  returned 
to  Peronne,  the  Bohemian  had  gone  where  the  vanity  of  his  dreadful  creed  was  to  be 
put  to  the  final  issue — a  fearful  experience  for  one  who  had  neither  expressed  remorse 
for  the  past,  nor  apprehension  for  the  future  ! 
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A   PRIZE   FOR  HOSOUB. 


gSTjHEN  Quentin  Durward  reached  Peronne,  a  council  was  fitting,  in  the  issue 
if-  of  which  he  was  interested  more  deeply  than  he  could  have  apprehended,  and 
i  which,  though  held  by  persons  of  a  rank  witli  whom  one  of  his  could  scarce 
(uppoaed  to  have  community  of  interest,  had  nevertheless  the  most  ex- 
traordinary influence  on  his  fortunes. 

King  Louis,  who,  after  the  interlude  of  De  la  Marck's  envoy,  had  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  the  returning  interest  which  that  circurostance  had  given  him  in 
the  Duke's  opinion,  had  been  engaged  in  consulting  him,  or,  it  might  be  almost  said, 
receiving  Lis  opinion,  upon  the  number  and  quality  of  the  troops,  by  whoin,  as  auxiliary 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  was  to  be  attended  in  their  joint  expedition  against  Liege. 
He  plainly  saw  the  wish  of  Charles  was  to  call  into  his  camp  such  Frenchmen  as,  from 
their  small  number  and  high  quality,  might  be  considered  rather  as  hostages  than  as 
auxiliaries ;  but,  observant  of  Cr^vecceur's  advice,  he  assented  as  rea<hly  to  whatever 
the  Duke  proposed,  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  the  free  impulse  of  his  own  mind. 

The  King  failed  not,  however,  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  complaisance,  by  the 
indulgence  of  his  vindictive  temper  against  Balue,  whose  counsels  had  led  him  to  repose 
such  exuberant  trust  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Tristan,  who  bore  the  summons  for 
moving  up  his  auxiliary  forces,  had  the  farther  comminsion  to  carry  the  Cardinal  to  the 
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Castle  of  Lochcfl,  and  there  shut  him  up  in  one  of  those  iron  cages  which  he  himself  is 
said  to  have  invented. 

"  Let  him  make  proof  of  his  own  devices,"  said  the  King ;  "  he  is  a  man  of  holy  church 
— ^we  may  not  shed  his  blood ;  but,  Pasques-dieu !  his  bishopric,  for  ten  years  to  come, 
shall  have  an  impregnable  frontier  to  make  up  for  its  small  extent ! — And  see  the  troops 
are  brought  up  instantly." 

Perhaps,  by  this  prompt  acquiescence,  Louis  hoped  to  evade  the  more  unpleasing 
condition  with  which  the  Duke  had  clogged  their  reconciliation.  But  if  he  so  hoped, 
he  greatly  mistook  the  temper  of  his  cousin ;  for  never  man  lived  more  tenacious  of  his 
purpose  than  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and  least  of  all  was  he  willing  to  relax  any  stipulation 
which  he  made  in  resentment,  or  revenge,  of  a  supposed  injury. 

No  sooner  were  the  necessary  expresses  despatched  to  summon  up  the  forces  who 
were  selected  to  act  as  auxiliaries,  than  Louis  was  called  upon  by  his  host  to  give  public 
consent  to  the  espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Isabelle  of  Croye.  The  King 
complied  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  presently  after  urged  a  slight  expostulation,  founded 
upon  the  necessity  of  observing  the  wishes  of  the  Duke  himself. 

"  These  have  not  been  neglected,"  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  "  Cr^vecoeur  hath 
communicated  with  Monsieur  d'Orleans,  and  finds  him  (strange  to  say)  so  dead  to  the 
honour  of-  wedding  a  royal  bride,  that  he  acceeded  to  the  proposal  of  marrying  the 
Countess  of  Croye  as  the  kindest  proposal  which  father  could  have  made  to  him." 

"  He  is  the  more  ungracious  and  thankless,"  said  Louis ;  '^  but  the  whole  shall  be  as 
you,  my  cousin,  will ;  if  you  can  bring  it  about  with  consent  of  the  parties  themselves." 

**  Fear  not  that,"  said  the  Duke ;  and  accordingly,  not  many  minutes  after  the  affair 
had  been  proposed,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Countess  of  Croye,  the  latter  attended, 
as  on  the  preceding  occasion,  by  the  Countess  of  Crevecoeur,  and  the  Abbess  of  the 
Ursulines,  were  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Princes,  and  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  unobjected  to  by  that  of  Louis,  who  sat  in  silent  and  moody 
consciousness  of  diminished  consequence,  that  the  union  of  their  hands  was  designed  by 
the  wisdom  of  both  Princes,  to  confirm  the  perpetual  alliance  which  in  future  should 
take  place  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  much  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  joy  which  he  felt  upon 
the  proposal,  and  which  delicacy  rendered  improper  in  the  presence  of  Louis ;  and  it 
required  his  habitual  awe  of  that  monarch,  to  enable  him  to  rein  in  his  delight,  so  much 
as  merely  to  reply,  ^^  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  place  his  choice  at  the  disposal  of 
his  Sovereign." 

"  Fair  cousin  of  Orleans,"  said  Louis,  with  sullen  gravity,  "  since  I  must  speak  on  so 
unpleasant  an  occasion,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  remind  you,  that  my  sense  of  your  merits 
had  led  me  to  propose  for  you  a  match  into  my  own  family.  But,  since  my  cousin  of 
Burgundy  tliinks,  that  the  disposing  of  your  hand  otherwise  is  the  surest  pledge  of  amity 
between  his  dominions  and  mine,  I  love  both  too  well  not  to  sacrifice  to  them  my  own 
hopes  and  wishes." 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  threw  himself  on  liis  knees,  and  kissed, — and,  for  once,  with 
sincerity  of  attachment, — the  hand  which  the  King,  with  averted  countenance,  extended 
to  him.  Ill  fact,  he,  as  well  as  most  present,  saw,  in  the  unwilling  acquiescence  of  this 
accomplished  dissembler,  who,  even  with  that  very  purpose,  had  suffered  his  reluctance 
to  be  visible,  a  King  relinquishing  his  favourite  project,  and  subjugating  his  paternal 
feelings  to  the  necessities  of  state,  and  interest  of  his  country.  Even  Burgundy  was 
moved,  and  Orleans'  heart  smote  liim  for  the  joy  which  he  involuntarily  felt  on  being 
freed  from  his  engagement  with  the  Princess  Joan.  If  he  had  known  how  deeply  the 
King  was  cursing  him  in  his  soul,  and  what  thoughts  of  future  revenge  he  was  agitating, 
it  is  probable  his  own  delicacy  on  the  occasion  would  not  have  been  so  much  hurt. 

Charles  next  turned  to  the  young  Countess,  and  bluntly  announced  the  proposed 
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match  to  her,  as  a  matter  which  neither  admitted  delay  nor  hesitation  ;  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  but  a  too  favourable  consequence  of  her  intractability  on  a  former 
occasion. 

"  My  Lord  Duke  and  Sovereign,"  said  Isabelle,  summoning  up  all  her  courage,  "  I 
observe  your  Grace's  commands,  and  submit  to  them." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  the  Duke,  interrupting  her,  "  we  will  arrange  the  rest. — 
Your  Majesty,"  he  continued,  addressing  King  Louis,  "  hath  had  a  boar's  hunt  in  the 
morning,  what  say  you  to  rousing  a  wolf  in  the  afternoon  ?" 

The  young  Countess  saw  the  necessity  of  decision. — "  Your  Grace  mistakes  my 
meaning,"  she  said,  speaking,  though  timidly,  yet  loudly  and  decidedly  enough  to  compel 
the  Duke's  attention,  which,  from  some  consciousness,  he  would  otherwise  have  willingly 
denied  to  her. — "  My  submission,"  she  said,  "  only  respected  those  lands  and  estates 
which  your  Grace's  ancestors  gave  to  mine,  and  which  I  resign  to  the  House  of  Burgundy, 
if  my  Sovereign  thinks  my  disobedience  in  this  matter  renders  me  unworthy  to  hold 
them." 

"  Ha !  Saint  George  T'  said  the  Duke,  stamping  furiously  on  the  ground,  "  does  the 
fool  know  in  what  presence  she  is — and  to  whom  she  speaks  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  she  replied,  still  undismayed,  "  I  am  before  my  Suzerain,  and,  I  trust,  a 
just  one.  K  you  deprive  me  of  my  lands,  you  take  away  all  that  your  ancestor's  gene- 
rosity gave,  and  you  break  the  only  bonds  which  attach  us  together.  You  gave  not  this 
poor  and  persecuted  form,  still  less  the  spirit  which  animates  me — And  these  it  is  my 
purpose  to  dedicate  to  Heaven  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  under  the  guidance  of 
this  Holy  Mother  Abbess." 

The  rage  and  astonishment  of  the  Duke  can  hardly  be  conceived,  unless  we  could 
estimate  the  surprise  of  a  falcon,  against  whom  a  dove  should  ruffle  its  pinions  in  defiance. 
— "  Will  the  Holy  Mother  receive  you  without  an  appanage  ?"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  scorn. 

"  If  she  doth  her  convent,  in  the  first  instance,  so  much  wrong,"  said  the  Lady  Isabelle, 
*^  I  trust  there  is  charity  enough  among  the  noble  friends  of  my  house,  to  make  up  some 
support  for  the  orphan  of  Croye." 

"  It  is  false  I"  said  the  Duke ;  "  it  is  a  base  pretext  to  cover  some  secret  and  imworthy 
passion. — My  Lord  of  Orleans,  she  shall  be  yours,  if  I  drag  her  to  the  altar  with  my 
own  hands !" 

The  Countess  of  Crevecoeur,  a  high-spirited  woman,  and  confident  in  her  husband's 
merits  and  his  favour  with  the  Duke,  could  keep  silent  no  longer.  "  My  lord,"  she  said, 
"  your  passions  transport  you  into  language  utterly  unworthy — The  hand  of  no  gentle- 
woman can  be  disposed  of  by  force." 

"  And  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Prince,"  added  the  Abbess,  "  to  thwart 
the  wishes  of  a  pious  soul,  who,  broken  with  the  cares  and  persecutions  of  the  world,  is 
desirous  to  become  the  bride  of  Heaven." 

"  Neither  can  my  cousin  of  Orleans,"  said  Dunois,  "  with  honour  accept  a  proposal, 
to  which  the  lady  has  thus  publicly  stated  her  objections." 

"  If  I  were  permitted,"  said  Orleans,  on  whose  facile  mind  Isabelle's  beauty  had  made 
a  deep  impression, ''  some  time  to  endeavour  to  place  my  pretensions  before  the  Coimtess 
in  a  more  favourable  light ^" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Isabelle,  whose  firmness  was  now  fully  supported  by  the  encourage- 
ment which  she  received  from  all  around,  "  it  were  to  no  purpose — my  mind  is  made  up 
to  decline  this  alliance,  though  far  above  my  deserts." 

"  Nor  have  I  time,"  said  the  Duke,  "  to  wait  till  these  whimsies  are  changed  with  the 
next  change  of  the  moon. — Monseigneur  d'Orleans,  she  shall  learn  within  this  hour,  that 
obedience  becomes  matter  of  necessity." 

"  Not  in  my  behalf,  Sire,"  answered  the  Prince,  who  felt  that  he  could  not,  with  any 
show  of  honour,  avail  himself  of  the  Duke's  obstinate  disposition ; — "  to  have  been  once 
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openly  and  positively  refused,  is  enough  for  a  Son  of  France.  He  cannot  prosecute  his 
addresses  farther." 

The  Duke  darted  one  furious  glance  at  Orleans,  another  at  Louis ;  and  reading  in  the 
countenance  of  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  suppress  his  feelings,  a  look  of 
secret  triumpli,  he  became  outrageous. 

"  Write,**  he  said  to  the  Secretary,  "  our  doom  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment  against 
this  disobedient  and  insolent  minion.  She  shall  to  the  Zuchthaus,  to  the  penitentiary,  to 
herd  with  those  whose  lives  have  rendered  them  her  rivals  in  eflfrontery  !** 

There  was  a  general  murmur. 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  the  Count  of  Crevecceur,  taking  the  word  for  the  rest,  "  this 
must  be  better  thought  on.  We,  your  faithful  vassals,  cannot  suffer  such  a  dishonour  to 
the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  Burgundy.  If  the  Countess  hath  done  amiss,  let  her  be 
punished — but  in  the  manner  that  becomes  her  rank,  and  ours,  who  stand  connected  with 
her  house  by  blood  and  alliance." 

The  Duke  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  full  at  his  councillor  with  the  stare  of  a  bull, 
which,  when  compelled  by  the  neat-herd  from  the  road  which  he  wishes  to  go,  deliberates 
with  himself  whether  to  obey,  or  to  rush  on  his  driver,  and  toss  him  into  the  air. 

Prudence,  however,  prevailed  over  fury — he  saw  the  sentiment  was  general  in  his 
council — ^was  afraid  of  the  advantages  which  Louis  might  derive  from  seeing  dissention 
among  his  vassals ;  and  probably — ^for  he  was  rather  of  a  coarse  and  violent,  than  of  a 
malignant  temper — ^felt  ashamed  of  his  own  dishonourable  proposal 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "  Crevecceur,  and  I  spoke  hastily,  Her  fate  shall  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  rules  of  cliivalry.  Her  flight  to  Liege  hath  given  the  signal  for 
the  Bishop's  murder.  He  that  best  avenges  that  deed,  and  brings  us  the  head  of  the 
Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  shall  claim  her  hand  of  us ;  and  if  she  denies  his  right,  we  can 
at  least  grant  him  her  flefs,  leaving  it  to  his  generosity  to  allow  her  what  means  he  will 
to  retire  into  a  convent." 

"  Nay !"  said  the  Countess,  "  think  I  am  the  daughter  of  Count  Reinold — of  your 
father's  old,  valiant,  and  faithful  servant.  Would  you  hold  me  out  as  a  prize  to  the  best 
sword-player  ?" 

"  Your  ancestress,"  said  the  Duke,  "  was  won  at  a  tourney — ^you  shall  be  fought  for  in 
real  melie.  Only  thus  far,  for  Count  Reinold's  sake,  the  successful  prizer  shall  be  a  gen- 
tleman, of  imimpeached  birth,  and  unstained  bearings ;  but,  be  he  such,  and  the  poorest 
who  ever  drew  the  strap  of  a  sword-belt  through  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  he  shall  have 
at  least  the  proffer  of  your  hand.  I  swear  it,  by  St.  George,  by  my  ducal  crown,  and  by 
the  Order  that  I  wear ! — Ha !  Messires,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  nobles  present,  "  this 
at  least  is,  I  think,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  chivalry  ?" 

Isabelle's  remonstrances  were  drowned  in  a  general  and  jubilant  assent,  above  which 
was  heard  the  voice  of  old  Lord  Crawford,  regretting  the  weight  of  years  that  prevented 
his  striking  for  so  fair  a  prize.  The  Duke  was  gratified  by  the  general  applause,  and  his 
temper  began  to  flow  more  smoothly,  like  that  of  a  swollen  river  when  it  hath  subsided 
within  its  natural  boundaries. 

"  Are  we,  to  whom  fate  has  given  dames  already,"  said  Crevecceur,  "  to  be  bystanders 
at  tliis  fair  game  ?  It  does  not  consist  with  my  honour  to  be  so,  for  I  have  myself  a  vow 
to  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  that  tusked  and  bristled  brute,  De  la  Marck." 

"  Strike  boldly  in,  Crevecceur,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  win  her,  and  since  thou  canst  not 
wear  her  thyself,  bestow  her  where  thou  wilt— on  Count  Stephen,  your  nephew,  if  you 
list." 

"  Gramercy,  my  lord !"  said  Crevecceur,  "  I  will  do  my  best  in  the  battle ;  and,  should 
I  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  foremost,  Stephen  shall  try  his  eloquence  against  that  of  the 
Lady  Abbess." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Dunois,  "  that  the  chivalry  of  France  are  not  excluded  from  this  fair 
rontrst  ?" 
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"  Henren  forbid !  brave  Dunois,"  ooswered  the  Duke,  "  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of 
seeiug  you  do  your  uttennoat.  But,"  he  added,  "  though  there  be  no  fault  in  the  Lady 
Isabelle  wedding  a  Frenchman,  it  will  be  neceseary  that  the  Count  of  Croye  must  become 
a  subject  of  Burgundy." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Dunois,  *'  my  bar  sinister  may  never  be  surmounted  by  the 
coronet  of  Croye — I  will  live  and  die  French.  But  yet,  though  I  should  lose  the  lands, 
I  will  strike  a  blow  for  the  lady." 

Le  Bala&£  dared  not  speak  aloud  in  such  a  presence,  but  he  muttered  to  himself — 

"  Now,  Saunders  Soupl^aw,  hold  thine  own  ! — thou  always  saidst  the  fortune  of  our 
house  was  to  be  won  by  marriage,  and  never  had  you  such  a  chance  to  keep  your  word 
with  us," 

"  No  one  thinks  of  me,"  said  Le  Glorieux,  "  who  am  sure  to  carry  off  the  prize  from 
all  of  you." 

"  Right,  my  sapient  friend,"  said  Louis ;  "  when  a  woman  is  in  the  case,  the  greatest 
fool  is  ever  the  first  in  favour." 

While  the  princes  and  their  nobles  thus  jested  over  her  fate,  the  Abbess  and  the 
Countess  of  Cr^vecoeur  endeavoured  in  vain  to  console  Isabelle,  who  had  withdrawn  with 
them  fiNjm  the  council-presence.  The  former  assured  her,  that  the  Holy  Virgin  would 
frown  on  every  attempt  to  withdraw  a  true  votaress  from  the  shrine  of  Saint  Ursula ; 
while  the  Countess  of  CrgveciEur  whispered  more  temporal  consolation,  that  no  true 
knight,  who  might  succeed  in  the  emprize  proposed,  would  avail  himself,  against  her 
inclinations,  of  the  Duke's  award ;  and  that  perhaps  the  successful  competitor  might  prove 
one  who  should  find  such  favour  in  her  eyes  as  to  reconcile  her  to  obedience.  Love, 
like  despair,  catches  at  straws ;  and,  faint  and  vague  as  was  the  hope  which  this  insinua- 
tion conveyed,  the  tears  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  flowed  more  placidly  while  she  dwelt 
upon  it" 

*  Tb«  perilling  Uia  hud  of  u  tielrcH  npon  Ibaerinl  d(>  bulls,  ou  not  u  likely  totilu  place  In  tbe  fouTtHUtb  unturj 
Mwhtn  lbs  ]i«  ofchitili;  vtidnmoRgmernlobKrviiiCB.    Ytt  11  wu  nol  unlilulj  to  occur  to  tosblolHlon  Filiic* 
Duk*  ChulH,  IB  dnuDutuen  UkatluH  HippoiKt. 


i^t)^in  fl)t  '^U^^=^iT^^* 


Tbe  wntcfa  conilenin'd  with  lilt  to  pul, 

SUI]  (till  on  hope  lellei, 
And  iTtrr  pug  that  nndi  tlia  hwl 

llopr,  Jikc  the  gUmnieriiig  upci'i  light, 


'f  EW  days  had  paMcd  ere  Louia  liad  received,  with  a  smile  of  gratified  vengeance, 
>  the  intelligence,  that  tiia  favourite  and  his  councillor,  the  Cardinal  Balue,  waa 
l|'4/^  groaning  within  a  cage  of  iron,  so  disposed  as  scarce  to  permit  him  to  ei^oy' 
rejKise  in  any  posture  except  when  recumbent ;  and  of  which,  be  it  said  in 
passing,  he  remained  the  unpitied  tenant  for  nearly  twclre  yeara.  The  auxiUary  forces 
which  the  Duke  had  required  Louis  to  bring  up  )iad  also  appeared ;  and  he  comforted 
himself  tiiat  their  numbers  were  sufficient  to  protect  his  person  against  violence,  although 
too  limited  to  cope,  had  such  been  his  purpose,  with  the  large  army  of  Burgundy.  He 
saw  himself  also  at  liberty,  when  lime  should  suit,  to  resume  his  project  of  marriage 
between  his  daughter  and  the  Dulte  of  Orleans ;  and,  although  he  waa  aensible  to  the 
indignity  of  serving  with  liis  noblest  peers  under  the  banners  of  his  own  vassal,  and 
against  the  peo|>lc  whose  cau.«c  he  had  abetted,  he  did  not  allow  these  circumstances  to 
embarrass  him  in  the  meantime,  trusting  that  a  future  day  would  bring  him  ainendfi.— 


aoo 


one  hiiL  bvt  it  i» 


bgjmiftti  6mt  in  tW  btier  «Bri  c-iT  karv«9<.  t&e  Km^ 
tibat  Im^  wm;«  kmkifd  opca  rsOBa*  »»  a  pan  of 


Mofit  of  tfce  !■&»  of  <&*<iugtioa  who  were  ia  die  pbee,  atteaded,  <ligA*€ii  in 

of  dbe  gxfie.  b>  iee  die  saQast  ^how  of  tfe 
nddii!r  had  die  Gxiase^  CreTie«:<Eiir  briiMg.ln 
tfce  CooBfiesfr  ItafuBr  Hie  koer  aneoded  t^tt  n^lnetaztdT :  bat  die  peremp^orj  <vder 
of  Oarfas  bad  biK%  that  $be  who  wa»  to  betstow  die  pafan  in  tiie  feuomey.  «hoaid  be 
i»die  kni^fae  who  were  aboai  to  enter  the  E?t9w 

ikr  Banj  a  pennca  and  ^hsdii  wn^  to  be 
»r  txpKSST^  of  the  bearo'V  der^oced  resoincua  to 
for  a  pme  so  iSnr.     Here  a  charzer  wa»  painted  starting  tbr  the  s« 

knight  bore  a  bieedfai^  heart.  i»fiieBiTe  of 
!t  of  lanrdbw  ^hewin^  his  detefinaatioa  to 
so  cmningij  intricate  and  ohsenre.  tiiat 
4e&ed  die  Hoet  ingenioai^  infierprefis:  Eaeh  kni^sht.  toax  it  mnj  be  presmned.  pot 
eciirser  to  his  mecdcr  snd  aesomed  his  most  saDant  <eat  in  the  saihile.  ^  he  pnaeed 
a  Boment  imder  the  Tiew  of  tiie  fidr  berj  oi  dames  and  *iinee^  who  encumjggd 
Talonr  br  their  smiles  and  the  waring  of  ka<ehi^  ai»i  of  toL*^  The 
Gnard,  selected  alnaoet  at  will  firom  the  flower  of  the  Scoctfi«h  natuik  drew 
appiansev  from  die  gaOantrj  and  splodonr  €fC  thar  appearance. 

And  there  was  one  anMo^  these  strangers  who  Tentnred  on  a  deoaoiKtratks  of 
aBfoaintanee  with  Ae  Ladjr  Isabeflev  whieh  h^  not  beoi  attempted  even  bj  tfe  laoet 
■able  of  the  French  nobifitr.  B  wu  Qoendn  I>xrward^  who.  as  he  p^eed  the  Indies  in 
his  rank,  preacBfied  to  the  Coon&ess  of  Croje.  on  the  point  of  hi»  knee^  the  letter  of 

**3iow,  by  my  honoinv''  said  the  Count  of  CreT^coenr.  *"that  b  ot^st  insoiatt  in  an 


Db  HOC  call  him  sov   CreTecorar,*'   said   Dimofs :    *^  I  hare  good  re&«on  to  bear 
:r  to  hi»  ^gdhmtrj — and  in  behalf  of  that  hdr.  too.'' 
*^  Too  make  words  of  nochin;^,'^  sai^i  Isnbelle,  blxL^imgr  with  >hame.  and  purtlr  with 
^it  ^  a  letter  from  my  mi^brtnnate  aont — She  writes  cheerfallT.  diou^ 
fitnation  mnst  be  dreadfoL'^ 
*^  Let  OS  hear,  fet  ibs  hear  what  sny«  the  Bonr  s  bride.'*  said  Crerecorar. 
The  Coante»  T^^^JW  rend  the  lettn-.  in  which  her  aont  seemed  determined  to 
the  best  of  a  bwi  hm^^^  and  to  console  herself  ibr  the  haste  and  indecorum  of 
nnptadav  by  the  happ^iess  o£  bein^?  wedded  to  one  of  the  brarest  men  of  die  ;^e«  who 
had  jiBt  ac«pnred  a  princedom  by  his  Takor.     She  implored  her  niece  not  to  judge  of 
her  WxIImm  ^n»  she  called  him)  by  the  report  of  odiers  but  to  wait  dll  she  knew  him 
personafir.     He  had  his  fimltsw  perhapsy  b«it  they  were  such  as  belonged  to  characters 
whom  she  hid  era*  reoerated.     Wmiam  was  rather  addicted  to  wine«  bat  so  was  the 
mtdt^nt  Sir  Godfe^r  ^^'^  ^randsire: — he  was  something  hasty  and  sangninafy  in  his 
temper,  soch  had  been  her  brother  EEexnoId  of  blessed  memory: — he  w:is  blunt  in  speech, 
few  Ge^nmaos  w«e  otherwise;   and  a  litde  wilful  and  peremptory,  but  she  believed  all 
men  loTed  to  nde.     More  di«ere  was  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  the  whole  concluded 
with  the  hi>pe  and  request,  that  Isabefle  wouIiL  by  means  ot"  the  bearer,  endeavour  her 
•escape  from  the  tyrant  oi  Burgrrady.  and  come  to  her  loving  kinsw^^num^s  Court  of 
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Liege,  where  any  little  differences  concerning  their  mutual  rights  of  succession  to  the 
Earldom  might  be  adjusted  by  Isabelle's  marrying  Earl  Eberson — a  bridegroom  younger 
indeed  than  liis  bride,  but  that,  as  she  (the  Lady  Hameline)  might  perhaps  say  from 
experience,  was  an  inequality  more  easy  to  be  endured  than  Isabelle  could  be  aware  of.* 

Here  the  Countess  Isabelle  stopped ;  the  Abbess  observing,  with  a  prim  aspect,  that 
she  had  read  quite  enough  concerning  such  worldly  vanities,  and  the  Count  of 
Crevecoeur  breaking  out,  "  Aroint  thee,  deceitful  witch ! — Why,  this  device  smells  rank 
as  the  toasted  cheese  in  a  rat-trap— Now  fie,  and  double  fie,  upon  the  old  decoy-duck  I  ** 

The  Countess  of  Crevecoeur  gravely  rebuked  her  husband  for  his  violence — "  The 
Lady  Hameline,"  she  said,  "  must  have  been  deceived  by  De  la  Marck  with  a  show  of 
courtesy." 

**  He  shew  courtesy!"  said  the  Count — "  I  acquit  him  of  all  such  dissimulation.  You 
may  as  well  expect  courtesy  from  a  literal  wild  boar — ^you  may  as  well  try  to  lay  leaf- 
gold  on  old  rusty  gibbet-irons.  No— idiot  as  she  is,  she  is  not  quite  goose  enough  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  fox  who  has  snapped  her,  and  that  in  his  very  den.  But  you 
women  are  all  alike — fair  words  carry  it — and,  I  dare  say,  here  is  my  pretty  cousin 
impatient  to  join  her  aunt  in  this  fool's  paradise,  and  marry  the  Boar-Pig." 

"  So  far  from  being  capable  of  SUch  folly,"  said  Isabelle,  "  I  am  doubly  desirous  of 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  the  excellent  Bishop,  because  it  wiU,  at  the  same  time, 
free  my  aunt  from  the  villain's  power." 

"Ah!  there  indeed  spoke  the  voice  of  Croye!"  exclaimed  the  Count;  and  no  more 
was  said  concerning  the  letter. 

But  while  Isabelle  read  her  aunt's  epistle  to  her  friends,  it  must  be  observed  that  she 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  recite  a  certain  postscript^  in  which  the  Countess  Hameline, 
lady-like,  gave  an  account  of  her  occupations,  and  informed  her  niece,  that  she  had  laid 
aside  for  the  present  a  surcoat  which  she  was  working  for  her  husband,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Croye  and  La  Marck  in  conjugal  fashion,  parted  per  pale,  because  her  William 
had  determined,  for  purposes  of  policy,  in  the  first  action  to  have  others  dressed  in  his 
coat-armour,  and  himself  to  assume  the  arms  of  Orleans,  with  a  bar  sinister — in  other 
words,  those  of  Dunois.  There  was  also  a  slip  of  paper  in  another  hand,  the  contents 
of  which  the  Countess  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention,  being  simply  these  words 
— "  If  you  hear  not  of  me  soon,  and  that  by  the  trumpet  of  Fame,  conclude  me  dead, 
but  not  unworthy." 

A  thought,  hitherto  repelled  as  wildly  incredible,  now  glanced  with  double  keenness 
through  Isabelle's  soul.  As  female  wit  seldom  fails  in  the  contrivance  of  means,  she  so 
ordered  it,  that  ere  the  troops  were  fully  on  march,  Quentin  Durward  received  from  an 
unknown  hand  the  billet  of  Lady  Hameline,  marked  with  three  crosses  opposite  to  the 
postscript,  and  having  these  words  subjoined: — "  He  who  feared  not  the  arms  of  Orleans 
when  on  the  breast  of  their  gallant  owner,  cannot  dread  them  when  displayed  on  that 
of  a  tyrant  and  murderer."  A  thousand  thousand  times  was  this  intimation  kissed 
and  pressed  to  the  bosom  of  the  young  Scot!  for  it  marshalled  him  on  the  path  where 
both  Honour  and  Love  held  out  the  reward,  and  possessed  him  with  a  secret  unknown 
to  others,  by  which  to  distinguish  him  whose  death  could  alone  give  life  to  his  hopes, 
and  which  he  prudently  resolved  to  lock  up  in  his  own  bosom. 

But  Durward  saw  the  necessity  of  acting  otherwise  respecting  the  information  com- 
municated by  Hayraddin,  since  the  proposed  sally  of  De  la  Marck,  unless  heedfuUy 
guarded  against,  might  prove  the  destruction  of  the  besieging  army;  so  difficult  was  it, 
in  tlie  tumultuous  warfare  of  those  days,  to  recover  from  a  nocturnal  surprise.  After 
|>ondering  on  the  matter,  he  formed  the  additional  resolution,  that  he  would  not  com- 
municate the  intelligence  save  personally,  and  to  both  the  Princes  while  together; 

*  It  is  aliuost  unnecessary  to  add,  tliat  the  marriage  of  William  dc  la  Marck  with  the  Lady  Hameliuc,  ia  at  apocryphal  4I8 
the  lady  hurt»ulf.    The  real  bride  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardenucs  was  Joao  D'Arschel,  Baronesa  of  Scoonhoven. 
Vol.  Vlll.  X 
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perhaps,  because  he  felt  that  to  mention  so  well-contrived  and  hopeful  a  scheme  to  Louis 
whilst  in  private,  might  be  too  strong  a  temptation  to  the  wavering  probity  of  that 
Monarch,  and  lead  him  to  assist,  rather  than  repel,  the  intended  sally.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  revealing  the  secret  whilst  Louis  and  Charles 
were  met,  which,  as  they  were  not  particularly  fond  of  the  constraint  imposed  by  each 
other's  society,  was  not  likely  soon  to  occur. 

Meanwhile  the  march  continued,  and  the  confederates  soon  entered  the  territories  of 
Liege.  Here  the  Burgundian  soldiers,  at  least  a  part  of  them,  composed  of  those  bands 
who  had  acquired  the  title  of  EcorcheurSj  or  flayers,  shewed,  by  the  usage  which  they 
gave  the  inhabitants,  under  pretext  of  avenging  the  Bishop's  death,  that  they  well 
deserved  that  honourable  title;  while  their  conduct  greatly  prejudiced  the  cause  of 
Charles,  the  aggrieved  inhabitants,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  passive  in  the 
quarrel,  assuming  arms  in  self-defence,  harassing  his  march,  by  cutting  off  small  parties, 
and  falling  back  before  the  main  body  upon  the  city  itself,  thus  augmenting  the  numbers 
and  desperation  of  those  who  had  resolved  to  defend  it.  The  French,  few  in  number, 
and  those  the  choice  soldiers  of  the  country,  kept,  according  to  the  King's  orders,  close 
by  their  respective  standards,  and  observed  the  strictest  discipline;  a  contrast  which 
increased  the  suspicions  of  Charles,  who  could  not  help  remarking,  that  the  troops  of 
Louis  demeaned  themselves  as  if  they  were  rather  friends  to  the  Liegeois,  than  allies 
of  Burgundy. 

At  length,  without  experiencing  any  serious  opposition,  the  army  arrived  in  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Maes,  and  before  the  large  and  populous  city  of  Liege.  The  Castle  of 
Schonwaldt  they  found  liad  been  totally  destroyed,  and  learned  that  William  de  la 
Marck,  whose  only  talents  were  of  a  military  cast,  had  withdrawn  his  whole  forces  into 
the  city,  and  was  determined  to  avoid  the  encounter  of  the  chivalry  of  France  and 
Burgundy  in  the  open  field.  But  the  invaders  were  not  long  of  experiencing  the 
danger  which  must  always  exist  in  attacking  a  large  town,  however  open,  if  the 
inhabitants  are  disposed  to  defend  it  desperately. 

A  part  of  the  Burgundian  vanguard,  conceiving  that,  from  the  dismantled  and 
breached  state  of  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  into  Liege  at  their 
ease,  entered  one  of  the  suburbs  with  the  shouts  of  "  Burgundy,  Burgundy!  Kill,  kill — 
all  is  ours — Remember  Louis  of  Bourbon ! "  But  as  they  marched  in  disorder  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  were  partly  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  pillage,  a  large  body  of 
the  inhabitants  issued  suddenly  from  the  town,  fell  furiously  upon  them,  and  made  con- 
siderable slaughter.  De  la  Marck  even  availed  himself  of  the  breaches  in  the  walls, 
which  permitted  the  defenders  to  issue  out  at  different  points,  and,  by  taking  separate 
routes  into  the  contested  suburb,  to  attack,  in  the  front,  flank,  and  rear,  at  once,  the 
assailants,  who,  stunned  by  the  furious,  unexpected,  and  multiplied  nature  of  the 
resistance  offered,  could  hardly  stand  to  their  arms.  The  evening,  which  began  to 
close,  added  to  their  confusion. 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Duke  Charles,  he  was  furious  with  rage,  which  was 
not  much  appeased  by  the  offer  of  King  Louis,  to  send  the  French  men-at-arms  into  the 
suburbs,  to  rescue  and  bring  off  the  Burgundian  vanguard.  Rejecting  this  offer  briefly, 
he  would  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  Guards,  to  extricate  those  engaged  in 
the  incautious  advance;  but  D'Hymbercourt  and  Crevecceur  entreated  him  to  leave  the 
service  to  them,  and,  marching  into  the  scene  of  action  at  two  points,  with  more  order 
and  proper  arrangement  for  mutual  support,  the^e  two  celebrated  captains  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  Liegeois,  and  in  extricating  the  vanguard,  who  lost,  besides  prisoners,  no 
fewer  than  eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  a  hundred  were  men-at-arms.  The 
prisoners,  however,  were  not  numerous,  most  of  them  having  been  rescued  by  D'Hym- 
bercourt, who  now  proceeded  to  occupy  the  contested  suburb,  and  to  place  guards 
opposite  to  the  town,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  an  open  space,  or  esplanade,  of  five 
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or  six  hundred  yards,  left  free  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  There  was  no 
moat  betwixt  the  suburb  and  town,  the  ground  being  rocky  in  that  place.  A  gate 
fronted  the  suburb,  from  which  sallies  might  be  easily  made,  and  the  wall  was  pierced 
by  two  or  three  of  those  breaches  which  Duke  Charles  had  caused  to  be  made  after  the 
battle  of  Saint  Tron,  and  which  had  been  hastily  repaired  with  mere  barricades  of 
timber.  D'Hymbercourt  turned  two  culverins  on  the  gate,  and  placed  two  others 
opposite  to  the  principal  breach,  to  repel  any  sidly  from  the  city,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Burgundian  army,  wliich  he  found  in  great  disorder. 

In  fact,  the  main  body  and  rear  of  the  numerous  army  of  the  Duke  had  continued  to 
advance,  while  the  broken  and  repulsed  vanguard  was  in  the  act  of  retreating;  and  they 
had  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  to  the  great  confusion  of  both.  The  necessary 
absence  of  D'Hymbercourt,  who  discharged  all  the  dutieij  of  Marechal  du  Camp,  or,  as 
we  should  now  say,  of  Quarter-master-general,  augmented  the  disorder;  and  to  complete 
the  whole,  the  night  sunk  down  dark  as  a  wolfs  mouth:  there  fell  a  thick  and  heavy 
rain,  and  the  ground,  on  which  the  beleaguering  army  must  needs  take  up  their  position, 
was  muddy  and  intersected  with  many  canals.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  Burgundian  army,  where  leaders  were  separated 
from  their  soldiers,  and  soldiers  from  their  standards  and  officers.  Every  one,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  was  seeking  shelter  and  acox)mmodation  where  he  could  in- 
dividually find  it;  while  the  wearied  and  wounded,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle, 
were  calling  in  vain  for  shelter  and  refreshment ;  and  while  those  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  disaster,  were  pressing  on  to  have  their  share  in  the  sack  of  the  place,  which  they 
had  no  doubt  was  proceeding  merrily. 

When  D'llymbercourt  returned,  he  had  a  task  to  perform  of  incredible  difficulty,  and 
imbittered  by  the  reproaches  of  his  master,  who  made  no  allowance  for  the  still  more 
necessary  duty  in  which  he  had  l>een  engaged,  until  the  temper  of  the  gallant  soldier 
bagan  to  give  way  under  the  Duke's  unreasonable  reproaches. — "  I  went  hence  to 
restore  some  order  in  the  van,"  he  said,  "  and  left  the  main  body  under  your  Grace's 
own  guidance ;  and  now,  on  my  return,  I  can  neither  find  that  we  have  front,  fiank, 
nor  rear,  so  utter  is  the  confusion." 

"  We  are  the  more  like  a  barrel  of  herrings,"  answered  Le  Glorieux,  "  which  is  the 
most  natural  resemblance  for  a  Flemish  army." 

The  jester's  speech  made  the  Duke  laugh,  and  perhaps  prevented  a  farther  prosecu- 
tion of  the  altercation  betwixt  him  and  his  general. 

J\j  dint  of  great  exertion,  a  small  lust-haus,  or  country  villa  of  some  wealthy  citizen 
of  Liege,  was  secured  and  cleared  of  other  occupants,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Duke  and  his  immediate  attendants ;  and  the  authority  of  D'Hymbercourt  and  Creve- 
coeur  at  length  established  a  guard  in  the  vicinity,  of  about  forty  men-at-arms,  who 
lighted  a  very  large  fire,  made  with  the  timber  of  the  out-houses,  which  they  pulled 
down  for  the  purpose. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  this  villa,  and  betwixt  it  and  the  suburb,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
was  opposite  to  the  city-gate,  and  occupied  by  the  Burgundian  vanguard,  lay  another 
pleasure-house,  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  court -yard,  and  having  two  or  three  small 
enclosures  or  fields  in  the  rear  of  it.  In  this  the  King  of  France  established  his  own 
head-cjuartors.  He  did  not  himself  pretend  to  be  a  soldier  farther  than  a  natural 
indifference  to  danger  and  much  sagacity  qualified  him  to  be  called  such ;  but  he  was 
always  careful  to  employ  the  most  skilful  in  that  profession,  and  reposed  in  them  the 
confidence  they  merited.  Louis  and  his  immediate  attendants  occupied  this  second  villa ; 
a  part  of  his  Scottish  Guard  were  placed  in  the  court,  where  there  were  out-houses 
and  sheds  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather  ;  the  rest  were  stationed  in  the  garden. 
The  remainder  of  the  French  men-at-arms  were  quartered  closely  together  and  in  good 
order,  with  alarm-posts  stationed,  in  case  of  their  having  to  sustain  an  attack. 

Dunois  and  Crawford,  assisted  by  several  old  officers  and  soldiers,  amongst  whom 
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Le  Balafre  was  conspicuous  for  his  diligence,  contrived,  by  breaking  down  walls, 
making  openings  through  hedges,  filling  up  ditches,  and  the  like,  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication of  the  troops  with  each  other,  and  the  orderiy  combination  of  the  whole  in 
case  of  necessity. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  judged  it  proper  to  go  without  farther  ceremony  to  the  quarters 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  the  order  of  proceeding,  and 
what  co-operation  was  expected  from  him.  His  presence  occasioned  a  sort  of  council  of 
war  to  be  held,  of  which  Charles  might  not  otherwise  have  dreamed. 

It  was  then  that  Quentin  Durward  prayed  earnestly  to  be  admitted,  as  having  some- 
thing of  importance  to  deliver  to  the  two  Princes.  This  was  obtained  without  much 
difficulty,  and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  Louis,  when  he  heard  him  calmly  and 
distinctly  relate  the  purpose  of  William  de  la  Marck,  to  make  a  sally  upon  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers,  under  the  dress  and  banners  of  the  French.  Louis  would  probably 
have  been  much  better  pleased  to  have  had  such  important  news  communicated  in 
private;  but  as  the  whole  story  had  been  publicly  told  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  only  observed,  "  that,  whether  true  or  false,  such  a  report  concerned  them 
most  materially." 

"Not  a  whit! — ^not  a  whit!*' said  the  Duke,  carelessly.  "Had  there  been  such  a 
purpose  as  this  young  man  announces,  it  had  not  been  communicated  to  me  by  an  Archer 
of  the  Scottish  Guard." 

"  However  that  may  be,"  answered  Louis,  "  I  pray  you,  fair  cousin,  you  and  your 
captains,  to  attend,  that  to  prevent  the  unpleasing  consequences  of  such  an  attack, 
should  it  be  made  unexpectedly,  I  will  cause  my  soldiers  to  wear  white  scarfs  over  their 
armour — Dunois,  see  it  given  out  on  the  instant — that  is,"  he  added,  "  if  our  brother  and 
general  approves  of  it." 

"  I  see  no  objection,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  if  the  chivalry  of  France  are  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  the  name  of  the  Knights  of  the  Smock-sleeve  bestowed  on  them  in 
future." 

"It  would  be  a  right  well  adapted  title,  friend  Charles,"  said  Le  Glorieux,  "considering 
that  a  woman  is  the  reward  of  the  most  valiant." 

"  Well  spoken.  Sagacity,"  said  Louis — "  Cousin,  good-night,  I  will  go  arm  me. — By 
the  way,  what  if  I  win  the  Countess  with  mine  own  hand?" 

"  Your  M^esty,"  said  the  Duke,  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice,  "  must  then  become  a 
true  Fleming. " 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  Louis,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  sincere  confidence,  "  be  more  so 
than  I  am  already,  could  I  but  bring  you,  my  dear  cousin,  to  believe  it." 

The  Duke  only  replied  by  wishing  the  King  good-night,  in  a  tone  resembling  the 
snort  of  a  shy  horse,  starting  from  the  caress  of  the  rider  when  he  is  about  to  mount, 
and  is  soothing  him  to  stand  stilL 

"  I  could  pardon  all  his  duplicity,"  said  the  Duke  to  Crevecocur,  "  but  cannot  forgive 
his  supposing  me  capable  of  the  gross  folly  of  being  duped  by  his  professions." 

Louis,  too,  had  his  conferences  with  Oliver  le  Dain,  when  he  returned  to  his  own 
quarters. — "  This  Scot,"  he  said,  "  is  such  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  that 
I  know  not  wliat  to  make  of  him.  Pasques-dieu  !  think  of  his  unpardoniiblc  folly  in 
bringing  out  honest  De  la  Marck's  plan  of  a  sally  before  the  face  of  Burgundy,  Creve- 
cocur, and  all  of  them,  instead  of  rounding  it  in  my  ear,  and  giving  me  at  lca.st  the 
choice  of  abetting  or  defeafing  it ! " 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is.  Sire,"  said  Oliver ;  "  there  are  many  in  your  present  train  who 
would  scruple  to  assail  Burgundy  undefied,  or  to  ally  themselves  with  De  la  Marck." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Oliver.  Such  fools  there  are  in  the  world,  and  we  have  no  time  to 
reconcile  their  scruples  by  a  little  dose  of  self-interest.  We  must  be  true  men,  Oliver, 
and  good  allies  of  Burgundy,  for  this  night  at  least, — ^time  may  give  us  a  chance  of 
better  game.   Go,  tell  no  man  to  unarm  himself ;  and  let  them  shoot,  in  case  of  necessity. 
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u  sharply  on  tliose  wlio  cry  France  and  St.  DenU !  as  if  they  cried  Hell  and  Satan ! 
I  will  myself  sleep  in  my  umwiir.  Let  Crawford  place  Qucntiii  I>urwflnl  on  tlie  estreme 
point  of  our  line  of  sentin^b,  next  to  the  city.  Let  him  e'en  have  the  first  benefit  of 
the  sally  which  he  has  announced  to  us — if  liis  tuck  bear  him  out,  it  is  the  better  for 
him.  But  take  an  especial  care  of  Alartius  GiJcotti,  and  see  he  remain  in  the  rear,  in 
a  place  of  the  most  absolute  safety — lie  is  even  but  too  venturous ;  and,  lik«  a  fool, 
would  he  both  swordsman  and  philosopher,  See  to  these  things,  Oliver,  and  good-night 
— Our  Lady  of  Clery,  and  Monseigneur  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  be  gracious  to  my 
slumbers!"* 


fi6  BurgtlDdlUI  ITDOpfl 

vJHndo  vilde,  who, 
dmen,  t>r  >hamoaa 


I  Uie  two  or  rhref  dayi  which  followed,  Louii  vu  dialingu. 
Hi  th«  tle^,  uid  pTmld«d  for  defence  in  cua  of  lallin  i  wbllc  Uie  oake 
■hewed  the  nuhaeu  and  want  of  order  trhfcli  wu  hia  principal  clmrecleri 


tt  of  Burgundy,  no  wAf  deflcJeal  in  oi 


or  Ihin^  prorHDC.    Then  ptrUculan  ue  niEly  re 


J  the  muruil  JeaJomy  atid  lujpicK 


Mnnlnsd  on  uiIicipBliiic  It  tij 

Led  and  andangBred.  A  gnat 
each  and  Bur^uDdlani.  Tha 
-unu  or  the  King  and  Duke 
'  narrowly  miuUiH  the  chanee 
erful  FrinccaoC  their  time.  At  daybreak  the  ilorm 
led  and  rattftued  hy  the  Doctumal  aally,  did  not  make 
pillaged,  without  regard  to  aai  or  agi,  Ihingi  aaciKt 
liiHinoin,  UT.ll.ehip.il,  11,  13,  and  do  not  differ 


I 


(S)t  SilvtS'gii'entt, 


The  clty-gBtcs  Dui-pour'tl 


*  DEAD  silence  soon  reigned  over  tliat  great  host  which  lay  in  lujigucr  iwforo 
3  Liege.  For  a  long  tinie  the  eries  of  the  Bol<lier«  repeating  their  signals,  and 
A  seeking  to  join  their  several  banners,  sounded  tike  the  howling  of  bcwilJen-d 
8  (logd  seeking  tlicir  masters.  But  at  length,  overcome  with  weariness  by  the 
fiitigucs  of  the  day,  tlie  dispersed  Holdiers  crowded  under  sucli  shclttr  us  they  eould 
meet  with,  and  tliose  who  could  find  none,  sunk  down  tlirough  very  fatigue,  under  walls, 
hedges,  and  such  temporary  protection,  there  to  await  for  moniing — a  morning  which 
Rome  of  tliem  were  never  to  behold.  A  dead  sleep  fell  on  almost  all,  excepting  those  who 
kept  a  faint  and  weary  watch  by  the  loilgings  of  the  King  and  the  Duke.  Tiie  dangers  and 
ho]H^s  of  the  morrow — even  tiie  schemes  of  glory  which  many  of  the  young  nubility  had 
founded  npon  the  splendid  piize  hchi  out  to  him  who  should  avenge  lh<'  muidci-ed  Bisln.p 
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of  Liege — ^glided  from  their  recollection  as  they  lay  stupified  with  fatigue  and  sleep. 
But  not  so  with  Quentin  Durward.  The  knowledge  that  he  alone  was  possessed  of  the 
means  of  distinguishing  La  Marck  in  the  contest — the  recollection  by  whom  that  infor- 
mation had  been  communicated,  and  the  fair  augury  which  might  be  drawn  from  her 
conveying  it  to  him — the  thought  that  his  fortune  had  brought  him  to  a  most  perilous 
and  doubtful  crisis  indeed,  but  one  where  there  was  still,  at  least,  a  chance  of  his  coming 
off  triumphant, — banished  every  desire  to  sleep,  and  strung  his  nerves  with  vigour, 
which  defied  fatigue. 

Posted,  by  the  King's  express  order,  on  the  extreme  point  between  the  French 
quarters  and  the  town,  a  good  way  to  the  right  of  the  suburb  which  we  have  mentioned, 
he  sharpened  his  eye  to  j>enetrate  the  ma^ss  which  lay  before  him,  and  excited  his  ears, 
to  catch  the  slightest  sound  which  might  announce  any  commotion  in  the  beleaguered 
city.  But  its  huge  clocks  had  successively  knelled  three  hours  after  midnight,  and  all 
continued  still  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

At  length,  and  just  when  Quentin  began  to  think  the  attack  would  be  deferred  till 
day-break,  and  joyfully  recollected  that  there  would  be  then  light  enough  to  descry  the 
Bar  Sinister  across  the  Fleur-de-lis  of  Orleans,  he  thought  he  heard  in  the  city  a 
humming  murmur,  like  that  of  disturbed  bees  mustering  for  the  defence  of  their  hives. 
He  listened — the  noise  continued ;  but  it  was  of  a  character  so  undistinguished  by  any 
peculiar  or  precise  sound,  that  it  might  be  the  murmur  of  a  wind  arising  among  the 
boughs  of  a  distant  grove,  or  perhaps  some  stream,  swollen  by  the  late  rain,  which  was 
discharging  itself  into  the  sluggish  Maes  with  more  than  usual  clamour.  Quentin  was 
prevented  by  these  considerations  from  instantly  giving  the  alarm,  which,  if  done  care- 
lessly, would  have  been  a  heavy  offence. 

But,  when  the  noise  rose  louder,  and  seemed  pouring  at  the  same  time  towards  his 
own  post,  and  towards  the  suburb,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  fall  back  as  silently  as 
possible,  and  call  his  uncle,  who  commanded  the  small  body  of  Archers  destined  to  his 
support.  All  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moment,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  In 
less  than  a  second  Lord  Crawford  was  at  their  head,  and,  despatcliing  an  archer  to  alarm 
the  King  and  his  household,  drew  back  his  little  party  to  some  distance  behind  their 
watchfire,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  its  light.  The  rushing  sound,  which  had 
approached  them  more  nearly,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  ceased;  but  they  still  heard 
distinctly  the  more  distant  heavy  tread  of  a  large  body  of  men  approacliing  the  suburb. 
"  The  lazy  Burgundians  are  asleep  on  their  post,"  whispered  Crawford  ;  "  make  for  the 
suburb,  Cunningham,  and  awaken  the  stupid  oxen." 

"  Keep  well  to  the  rear  as  you  go,"  said  Durward ;  "  if  ever  I  heard  the  tread  of  mortal 
men,  there  is  a  strong  body  interposed  between  us  and  the  suburb.'* 

"  Well  said,  Quentin,  my  dainty  callant,"  said  Crawford  ;  "  thou  art  a  soldier  beyond 
thy  years.  They  only  made  halt  till  the  others  come  forward. — I  would  I  had  some 
knowledge  where  they  are  ! " 

"  I  will  creep  forward,  my  lord,"  said  Quentin,  "  and  endeavour  to  bring  you  information." 

"  Do  so,  my  bonny  chield ;  thou  hast  sharp  ears  and  eyes,  and  good-will — ^but  take 
heed — I  would  not  lose  thee  for  two  and  a  plack."  ♦ 

Quentin,  with  liis  harquebuss  ready  prepared,  stole  forward,  tlirough  ground 
which  he  had  reconnoitred  carefully  in  the  twilight  of  the  preceding  evening,  until  he 
w^as  not  only  certain  that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  very  large  body  of  men, 
who  were  standing  fast  betwixt  the  King's  quarters  and  the  suburbs,  but  also  that  there 
was  a  detached  party  of  smaller  number  in  advance,  and  very  close  to  him.  They 
seemed  to  whisper  together,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do  next.  At  last,  the  steps  of  two 
or  three  ILnfam  perdu.%  detached  from  that  smaller  party,  approached  him  so  near  as 

*  A  homely  Scottish  expression  for  something  you  value. 
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twice  a  pike's  lengtli.  Seeing  it  impossible  to  retreat  undiscovered,  Quentin  called  out 
aloud,  "  Qui  vive  ?*'  and  was  answered  by  "  Vive  Li — Li — ege — (^est-ti'direy^  (added  he 
who  spoke,  correcting  himself,)  "  Vive  la  France!** — Quentin  instantly  fired  his  harque- 
buss — ^a  man  groaned  and  fell,  and  he  himself,  under  the  instant  but  vague  discharge  of 
a  number  of  pieces,  the  fire  of  which  ran  in  a  disorderly  manner  along  the  column,  and 
shewed  it  to  be  very  numerous,  hastened  back  to  the  main  guard. 

"Admirably  done,  my  brave  boy!"  said  Crawford. — "Now,  callants,  draw  in  within 
the  court-yard — ^they  are  too  many  to  mell  with  in  the  open  field." 

Tliey  drew  within  the  court-yard  and  garden  accordingly,*  where  they  found  all  in 
great  order,  and  the  King  prepared  to  mount  his  horse. 

"  Whither  away.  Sire  ! "  said  Crawford  ;  "  you  are  safest  here  with  your  own  people." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Louis,  "  I  must  instantly  to  the  Duke,  lie  must  be  convinced  of  our 
good  faith  at  this  critical  moment,  or  we  shall  have  both  Liegeois  and  Burgundians  upon 
us  at  once."  And,  springing  on  his  horse,  he  bade  Dunois  command  the  French  troops 
without  the  house,  and  Crawford  the  Archer-Guard  and  other  household  troops  to  defend 
the  lust-haus  and  its  enclosures.  lie  commanded  them  to  bring  up  two  sakers,  and  as 
many  falconets,  (pieces  of  cannon  for  the  field,)  which  had  been  left  about  half  a  mile  in 
the  rear ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  make  good  their  post,  but  by  no  means  to  advance, 
whatever  success  they  might  obtain ;  and  having  given  these  orders,  he  rode  off,  with  a 
small  escort,  to  the  Duke's  quarters. 

The  delay  which  permitted  these  arrangements  to  be  carried  fully  into  effect,  was 
owing  to  Quentin's  having  fortunately  shot  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  who  acted  as 
guide  to  the  column  which  was  designed  to  attack  it,  and  whose  attack,  had  it  been  made 
instantly,  might  have  had  a  chance  of  being  successful. ' 

Durward,  who,  by  the  King's  order,  attended  him  to  the  Duke's,  found  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  choleric  distemperature,  which  almost  prevented  his  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
general,  which  were  never  more  necessary ;  for,  besides  the  noise  of  a  close  and  furious 
combat  which  had  now  taken  place  in  the  suburb  upon  the  left  of  their  whole  army, — 
besides  the  attack  upon  the  King's  quarters,  which  was  fiercely  maintained  in  the  centre, 
— a  third  colunm  of  Liegeois,  of  even  superior  numbers,  had  filed  out  from  a  more 
distant  breach,  and,  marching  by  lanes,  vineyards,  and  passes  known  to  themselves,  had 
fallen  upon  the  right  fiank  of  the  Burgundian  army,  who,  alarmed  at  their  war-cries  of 
Vive  la  France  !  and  Denis  Montejok  !  which  mingled  with  those  of  Liege  and  Rouge 
Sanglier,  and  at  the  idea  thus  inspired,  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  French  con- 
federates, made  a  very  desultory  and  imperfect  resistance ;  while  the  Duke,  foaming,  and 
swearing,  and  cursing  his  liege  Lord  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  called  out  to  shoot 
with  bow  and  gun  on  all  that  was  Frencli,  whether  black  or  white, — alluding  to  the 
sleeves  with  which  Louis's  soldiers  had  designated  themselves. 

The  arrival  of  the  King,  attended  only  by  Le  Balafre  and  Quentin,  and  half  a  score  of 
Archers,  restored  confidence  between  France  and  Burgundy.  D'Hymbercourt,  Crcve- 
coeur,  and  others  of  the  Burgundian  leaders,  whose  names  were  then  the  praise  and 
dread  of  war,  rushed  devotedly  into  the  conflict ;  and,  while  some  commanders  hastened 
to  bring  up  more  distant  troops,  to  whom  the  panic  had  not  extended,  others  threw 
themselves  into  the  tumult,  re-animated  the  instinct  of  discipline,  and  while  the  Duke 
toiled  in  the  front,  shouting,  hacking,  and  hewing,  like  an  ordinary  man-at-arms, 
brought  their  men  by  degrees  into  array,  and  dismayed  the  assailants  by  the  use  of 
their  artillery.  The  conduct  of  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  of  a  calm,  collected, 
sagacious  leader,  who  neither  sought  nor  avoided  danger,  but  shewed  so  much  self- 
possession  and  sagacity,  that  the  Burgundian  leaders  readily  obeyed  the  orders  which 
he  issued. 

The  scene  was  now  become  in  the  utmost  degree  animated  and  horrible.     On  the  left 
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the  suburb,  aftec  a  fierce  contest,  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  a  wide  and  dreadful  con- 
flagration did  not  prevent  the  burning  ruins  from  being  still  disputed.  Ou  the  centre, 
the  French  troops,  though  pressed  by  immense  odds,  kept  up  so  close  and  constant  a  fire, 
that  the  little  pleasure-house  shone  bright  with  the  glancing  flashes,  as  if  surrounded 
with  a  martyr's  crown  of  flames.  On  the  left,  the  battle  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  varied  success,  as  fresh  reinforcements  poured  out  of  the  town,  or  were 
brought  forward  from  the  rear  of  the  Burgundian  host ;  and  the  strife  continued  with 
unremitting  fury  for  three  mortal  hours,  which  at  length  brought  the  dawn,  so  much 
desired  by  the  besiegers.  The  enemy,  at  this  period,  seemed  to  be  slackening  their 
efforts  upon  the  right  and  in  the  centre,  and  several  discharges  of  cannon  were  heard 
from  the  lust-liaus. 

"  Gro^"  said  the  King,  to  Le  Balafre  and  Quentin,  the  instant  his  ear  had  caught  the 
sound ;  "  they  have  got  up  the  sakers  and  falconets — the  pleasure-house  is  safe,  blessed 
be  the  Holy  Virgin ! — Tell  Dunois  to  move  this  way,  but  rather  nearer  the  walls  of 
Liege,  with  all  our  men-at-arms,  excepting  what  he  may  leave  for  the  defence  of  the 
house,  and  cut  in  between  those  thick-headed  Liegeois  on  the  right  and  the  city,  from 
which  they  are  supplied  with  recruits." 

The  uncle  and  nephew  galloped  off*  to  Dunois  and  Crawford,  who,  tired  of  their 
defensive  war,  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  filing  out  at  the  head  of  a  gallant 
body  of  about  two  hundred  French  gentlemen,  besides  squires,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Archers  and  their  followers,  marched  across  the  field,  trampling  down  the  wounded 
until  they  gained  the  flank  of  the  large  body  of  Liegeois,  by  whom  the  right  of  the 
Burgundians  had  been  so  fiercely  assailed.  The  increasing  daylight  discovered  that 
the  enemy  were  continuing  to  pour  out  from  the  city,  either  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  battle  on  that  point,  or  of  bringing  safely  off*  the  forces  who  were  already 
engaged. 

"  By  Heaven ! "  said  old  Crawford  to  Dunois,  "  were  I  not  certain  it  is  tJum  that  art 
riding  by  my  side,  I  would  say  I  saw  thee  among  yonder  banditti  and  burghers, 
marshalling  and  arraying  them  with  thy  mace— only,  if  yon  be  thou,  thou  art  bigger 
than  thou  art  wont  to  be.  Art  thou  sure  yonder  armed  leader  is  not  thy  wraith,  thy 
doubleman,  as  these  Flemings  call  it  ?" 

"  My  wraith  !"  said  Dunois ;  "  I  know  not  what  you  mean.  But  yonder  is  a  caitiflf 
with  my  bearings  displayed  on  crest  and  shield,  whom  I  will  presently  punish  for  his 

insolence." 

"  Li  the  name  of  all  that  is  noble,  my  lord,  leave  the  vengeance  to  me !"  said  Quentin. 

"  To  tliee,  indeed,  young  man  ! "  said  Dunois ;  "  that  is  a  modest  request. — No — these 
things  brook  no  substitution." — Then  turning  on  his  saddle,  he  called  out  to  those 
around  him,  "  Gentlemen  of  France,  form  your  line,  level  your  lances !  Let  the  rising 
sunbeams  shine  through  the  battalions  of  yonder  swine  of  Liege  and  hogs  of  Ardennes, 
that  masquerade  in  our  ancient  coats." 

The  men-at-arms  answered  with  a  loud  shout  of  "  A  Dunois !  a  Dunois ! — ^Long  live 
the  bold  Bastard ! — Orleans  to  the  rescue !" — And,  with  their  leader  in  the  centre,  they 
charged  at  full  gallop.  They  encountered  no  timid  enemy.  The  large  body  which  they 
charged,  consisted  (excepting  some  mounted  oflBicers)  entirely  of  infantry,  who,  setting 
the  butt  ot  their  lances  against  their  feet,  the  front  rank  kneeling,  the  second  stooping, 
and  those  behind  presenting  their  spears  over  their  heads,  oflfered  such  resistance  to  the 
rapid  charge  of  the  men-at-arms  as  the  hedgehog  presents  to  his  enemy.  Few  were  able 
to  make  way  through  that  iron  wall ;  but  of  those  few  was  Dunois,  who,  giving  spur  to 
his  horse,  and  making  the  noble  animal  leap  more  than  twelve  feet  at  a  bound,  fairly 
broke  his  way  into  the  middle  of  the  phalanx,  and  made  toward  the  object  of  his 
animosity.     What  was  his  surprise  to  find  Quentin  still  by  his  side,  and  fighting  in  the 
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same  front  with  himself — youth,  desperate  courage,  and  the  determination  to  do  or  die, 
haying  still  kept  the  youth  abreast  with  the  best  knight  in  Europe ;  for  such  was  Dunois 
reported,  and  truly  reported,  at  the  period. 

Their  spears  were  soon  broken;  but  the  lanzknechts  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
blows  of  their  long  heavy  swords ;  while  the  horses  and  riders,  armed  in  complete  steel, 
sustained  little  injury  from  their  lances.  Still  Dunois  and  Durward  were  contending 
with  rival  efforts  to  burst  forward  to  the  spot  where  he  who  had  usurped  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Dunois  was  doing  the  duty  of  a  good  and  valiant  leader,  when  Dunois, 
observing  the  boar's -head  and  tusks — the  usual  bearing  of  William  de  la  Marck — in 
another  part  of  the  conflict,  called  out  to  Quentin,  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  avenge  the 
arms  of  Orleans !  I  leave  thee  the  task. — Balafr6,  support  your  nephew ;  but  let  none 
dare  to  interfere  with  Dunois'  boar-hunt ! " 

That  Quentin  Durward  joyfully  acquiesced  in  this  division  of  labour  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  each  pressed  forward  upon  his  separate  object,  followed,  and  defended  from 
behind,  by  such  men-at-arms  as  were  able  to  keep  up  with  them. 

But  at  this  moment  the  column  which  De  la  Marck  had  proposed  to  support,  when 
his  own  course  was  arrested  by  the  charge  of  Dunois,  had  lost  all  the  advantages  they 
had  gained  during  the  night ;  while  the  Burgundians,  with  returning  day,  had  begun  to 
shew  the  qualities  which  belong  to  superior  discipline.  The  great  mass  of  Liegeois 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  at  length  to  fly ;  and,  falling  back  on  those  who  were 
engaged  with  the  French  men-at-arms,  the  whole  became  a  confused  tide  of  fighters, 
fliers,  and  pursuers,  which  rolled  itself  towards  the  city-walls,  and  at  last  was  poured 
into  the  ample  and  undefended  breach  through  which  the  Liegeois  had  sallied. 

Quentin  made  more  than  human  exertions  to  overtake  the  special  object  of  his  pursuit, 
who  was  still  in  his  sight,  striving,  by  voice  and  example,  to  renew  the  battle,  and 
bravely  supported  by  a  chosen  party  of  lanzknechts.  Le  Balafre,  and  several  of  his 
comrades,  attached  themselves  to  Quentin,  much  marvelling  at  the  extraordinary 
gallantry  displayed  by  so  young  a  soldier.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  breach,  De  la 
Marck — for  it  was  himself — succeeded  in  effecting  a  momentary  stand,  and  repelling 
some  of  the  most  forward  of  the  pursuers.  He  had  a  mace  of  iron  in  liis  hand,  before 
which  every  thing  seemed  to  go  down,  and  was  so  much  covered  with  blood,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  discern  those  bearings  on  his  shield  which  had  so  much  incensed 
Dunois. 

Quentin  now  found  little  difficulty  in  singling  him  out ;  for  the  commanding  situation 
of  which  he  had  possessed  liimself,  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  terrible  mace,  caused 
many  of  the  assailants  to  seek  safer  i>oints  of  attack  than  that  where  so  desperate  a 
defender  presented  himself.  But  Quentin,  to  whom  the  importance  attached  to  victory 
over  tliis  formidable  antagonist  was  better  known,  sprung  from  his  horse  at  the  bottom 
of  the  breach,  and,  letting  the  noble  animal,  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  run  loose 
through  the  tumult,  ascended  the  ruins  to  measure  swords  with  the  Boar  of  Ardennes. 
The  latter,  as  if  he  had  seen  his  intention,  turned  towards  Durward  with  mace  uplifted ; 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  encounter,  when  a  dreadful  shout  of  triumph,  of  tumult, 
and  of  despair,  announced  that  the  besiegers  were  entering  the  city  at  another  point,  and 
in  the  rear  of  those  who  defended  the  breach.  Assembling  around  him,  by  voice  and 
bugle,  the  desperate  partners  of  his  desperate  fortune,  De  la  Marck,  at  those  appalling 
sounds,  abandoned  the  breach,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  his  retreat  towards  a  part  of 
the  city  from  which  he  might  escape  to  the  other  side  of  the  Maes.  His  immediate 
followers  formed  a  deep  body  of  well-disciplined  men,  who,  never  having  given  quarter, 
were  resolved  now  not  to  ask  it,  and  who,  in  that  hour  of  despair,  threw  themselves  into 
such  Ann  order,  that  their  front  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  street,  through  which 
they  slowly  retired,  making  head  from  time  to  time,  and  checking  the  pursuers,  many 
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of  whom  began  to  seek  a  safer  occupation,  by  breaking  into  the  houses  for  plunder.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  De  la  IVIarck  might  have  effected  his  escape,  his  disguise 
concealing  him  from  those  who  promised  themselves  to  win  honour  and  grandeur  upon 
his  heady  but  for  the  stanch  pursuit  of  Quentin,  his  uncle  Le  Balafr6,  and  some  of  his 
comrades.  At  every  pause  which  was  made  by  the  lanzknechts,  a  furious  combat  took 
place  betwixt  them  and  the  Archers,  and  in  every  melee  Quentin  sought  De  la  Marck ;  but 
the  latter,  whose  present  object  was  to  retreat,  seemed  to  evade  the  young  Scot's  purpose 
of  bringing  him  to  single  combat.  The  confusion  was  general  in  every  direction.  The 
shrieks  and  cries  of  women,  the  yelling  of  the  terrified  inhabitants,  now  subjected  to  the 
extremity  of  military  license,  sounded  horribly  shrill  amid  the  shouts  of  battle, — like  the 
voice  of  misery  and  despair  contending  with  that  of  fury  and  violence,  which  should  be 
heard  farthest  and  loudest. 

It  was  just  when  De  la  Marck,  retinng  tlirough  this  infernal  scene,  hafl  passed  the 
door  of  a  small  cliai>el  of  peculiar  sanctity,  that  the  shouts  of  "  France !  France ! — 
Burgundy !  Burgundy ! "  apprized  him  that  a  part  of  the  besiegers  were  entering  the 
farther  end  of  the  street,  which  was  a  narrow  one,  and  that  his  retreat  w^as  cut  off. — 
"  Conrade,"  he  said,  "  take  all  the  men  with  you — Charge  yonder  fellows  roundly, 
and  break  through  if  you  can — with  me  it  is  over.  I  am  man  enough,  now  that  I  am 
brought  to  bay,  to  send  some  of  these  vagabond  Scots  to  hell  before  me." 

His  lieutenant  obeyed,  and,  with  most  of  the  few  lanzknechts  who  remained  alive, 
hurried  to  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  for  the  purpose  of  charging  those  Burgundians 
who  were  advancing,  and  so  forcing  their  way,  so  as  to  escape.  About  six  of  De  la 
Marck's  best  men  remained  to  perisli  with  their  master,  and  fronted  the  Archers,  who 
were  not  many  more  in  nunil>er. — "  Sanglier !  Sanglier !  Hola !  gentlemen  of  Scotland," 
said  the  ruffian  but  undaunted  chief,  waving  his  mace,  "  who  longs  to  gain  a  coronet, — 
who  strikes  at  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  ? — You,  young  man,  have,  methinks,  a  hankering ; 
but  you  must  win  ere  you  wear  it." 

Quentin  heard  but  imperfectly  the  words,  which  were  partly  lost  in  the  hollow 
helmet ;  but  the  action  could  not  l>e  mistaken,  and  he  had  but  time  to  bid  his  uncle  and 
comrades,  as  they  were  gentlemen,  to  stand  back,  when  De  la  Marck  sprung  upon  him 
with  a  bound  like  a  tiger,  aiming  at  the  same  time  a  blow  with  his  mace,  so  as  to  make 
his  hand  and  foot  keep  time  together,  and  giving  his  stroke  full  advantage  of  the  descent 
of  his  leap ;  but,  light  of  foot  and  quick  of  eye,  Quentin  leaped  aside,  and  disappointed 
an  aim  which  would  have  been  fatal  had  it  taken  effect. 

They  then  closed,  like  the  wolf  and  the  wolf-dog,  their  comrades  on  either  side 
remaining  inactive  spectators,  for  Jjo.  Balafre  roared  out  for  fair  play,  adding,  "  that  he 
would  venture  his  nephew  on  him  were  he  as  wight  as  Wallace." 

Neither  was  the  experienced  soldier's  ccmfidence  unjustified ;  for,  although  the  blows 
of  the  despairing  robber  fell  like  those  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  yet  the  quick 
motions,  and  dexterous  swordmanship,  of  the  young  Archer,  enabled  him  to  escape, 
and  to  requite  them  with  the  point  of  his  less  noisy,  though  more  fatal  weapon ;  and 
that  so  often,  and  so  effectually,  that  the  huge  strength  of  his  antagonist  began  to  give 
way  to  fatigue,  while  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  became  a  puddle  of  blood.  Yet, 
still  unabated  in  courage  and  ire,  the  wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  fought  on  with  as  much 
mental  energy  as  at  first,  and  Quen tin's  victory  seemed  dubious  and  distant,  when  a 
female  voice  behind  him  called  him  by  his  name,  ejaculating,  "  Help !  help !  for  the  sake 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  !" 

He  turned  his  head,  and  with  a  single  glance  beheld  Gertrude  Pavilion,  her  mantle 
stripped  from  her  shoulders,  dragged  forcibly  along  by  a  French  soldier ;  one  of  several, 
who,  breaking  into  the  (chapel  close  by,  had  seized,  as  their  prey,  on  the  terrified  females 
who  had  taken  refuge  tliere. 
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"  Wait  for  me  but  one  moment,"  exclaimed  Quentin  to  De  la  Marck,  and  sprung  to 
extricate  his  benefactress  from  a  situation  of  which  he  conjectured  all  th(i  dangers. 

"  I  wait  no  man's  pleasure,''  said  De  la  Marck,  flourishing  his  mace,  and  beginning  to 
retreat — glad,  no  doubt,  at  being  free  of  so  formidable  an  assailant. 

"  You  shall  wait  mine,  though,  by  your  leave,"  said  Balafre ;  "  I  will  not  have  my 
nephew  baulked." — So  saying,  he  instantly  assaulted  De  la  Marck  with  his  two-handed 
sword. 

Quentin  found,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the  rescue  of  Gertrude  was  a  task  more  difficult 
than  could  be  finished  in  one  moment.  Her  captor,  supported  by  his  comrades,  refused 
to  relinquish  his  prize :  and  whilst  Durward,  aided  by  one  or  tvvo  of  his  countrymen, 
endeavoured  to  compel  him  to  do  so,  the  former  beheld  the  chance  which  Fortune  had 
so  kindly  affi^rded  him  for  fortune  and  happiness,  glide  out  of  his  reach ;  so  that  when 
he  stood  at  length  in  the  street  with  the  liberated  Gertrude,  there  was  no  one  near  them. 
Totally  forgetting  the  defenceless  situation  of  his  companion,  he  was  about  to  spring 
away  in  pursuit  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  as  the  greyhound  tracks  the  deer,  when, 
clinging  to  him  in  her  despair,  she  exclaimed,  "  For  the  sake  of  your  mother's  honour, 
leave  me  not  here ! — As  you  are  a  gentleman,  protect  me  to  my  father's  house,  which 
once  sheltered  you  and  the  Lady  Isabelle ! — For  her  sake,  leave  me  not ! " 

Her  call  was  agonizing,  but  it  was  irresistible;  and  bidding  a  mental  adieu,  with 
unutterable  bitterness  of  feeling,  to  all  the  gay  hopes  which  had  stimulated  his  exertion, 
carried  him  through  that  bloody  day,  and  which  at  one  moment  seemed  to  approach 
consunmiation,  Quentin,  like  an  unwilling  spirit,  who  obeys  a  talisman  which  he  cannot 
resist,  protected  Gertrude  to  Pavilion's  house,  and  arrived  in  time  to  defend  that  and  the 
Syndic  himself  against  the  fury  of  the  licentious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered  the  city  on  horseback,  and 
through  one  of  the  breaches.  They  were  both  in  complete  armour,  but  the  latter, 
covered  with  blood  from  the  plume  to  the  spur,  drove  his  steed  furiously  up  the  breach, 
which  Louis  surmounted  with  the  stately  pace  of  one  who  leads  a  procession.  They 
despatched  orders  to  stop  the  sack  of  the  city,  which  had  already  commenced,  and  to 
assemble  their  scattered  troops.  The  Princes  themselves  proceeded  towards  the  great 
church,  both  for  the  protection  of  many  of  the  distinguished  inhabitants,  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  and  in  order  to  hold  a  sort  of  military  council  after  they  had  heard  High  Mass. 

Busied  like  other  officers  of  his  rank  in  collecting  those  under  his  command,  Lord 
Crawford,  at  the  turning  of  one  of  the  streets  which  leads  to  the  Maes,  met  Le  Balafre 
sauntering  composedly  towards  the  river,  holding  in  his  hand,  by  the  gory  locks,  a 
human  head,  with  as  much  indifference  as  a  fowler  carries  a  game-pouch. 

"  How  now,  Ludovic !"  said  his  conunander ;  "  what  are  ye  doing  with  that  carrion?" 

*'  It  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  bit  of  work  which  my  nephew  shaped  out,  and  nearly 
finished,  and  I  put  the  last  hand  to,"  said  Le  Balafr^ — *^  a  good  fellow  that  I  despatched 
yonder,  and  who  prayed  me  to  throw  his  head  into  the  Maes. — Men  have  queer  fancies 
when  old  Small-Back  *  is  griping  them  ;  but  Small-Back  must  lead  down  the  dance  with 
us  all  in  our  time." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  throw  that  head  into  the  Maes  ?"  said  Crawford,  looking  more 
attentively  on  the  ghastly  memorial  of  mortality. 

"  Ay,  truly  am  I,"  said  Ludovic  Lesly.  "  If  you  refuse  a  dying  man  his  boon,  you 
are  likely  to  be  haimted  by  his  ghost,  and  I  love  to  sleep  sound  at  nights." 

"  You  must  take  your  chanc«  of  the  ghaist,  man,"  said  Crawford ;  "  for,  by  my  soul, 
there  is  more  lies  on  that  dead  pow  than  you  think  for.  Come  along  with  me — not  a 
word  more — Come  along  with  me." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  said  Le  Balafr6,  "  I  made  him  no  promise ;  for,  in  truth, 

*  A  cant  expression  in  Scotland  for  death,  usually  delineated  as  a  skeleton. 
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I  had  off  his  head  before  the  tongue  had  well  done  wagging ;  and  as  I  feared  him  not 
livings  by  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  I  fear  him  as  little  wlien  he  is  dead.  Besides,  my 
little  gossip,  the  merry  Friar  of  Saint  Martin's,  will  lend  me  a  pot  of  holy  water." 

When  High  Mass  had  been  said  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Liege,  and  the  terrified 
town  was  restored  to  some  moderate  degree  of  order,  Louis  and  Charles,  with  their 
peers  around,  proceeded  to  hear  the  claims  of  those  who  had  any  to  make  for  services 
performed  during  the  battle.  Those  which  respected  the  County  of  Croye  and  its  fair 
mistress  were  first  received,  and  to  the  disappointment  of  sundry  claimants,  who  had 
thought  themselves  sure  of  the  rich  prize,  there  seemed  doubt  and  mystery  to  involve 
their  several  pretensions.  Crevecoeur  shewed  a  boar's  hide,  such  as  De  la  Marck 
usually  wore ;  Dunois  produced  a  cloven  shield,  with  his  armorial  bearings ;  and  there 
were  others,  who  claimed  the  merit  of  having  despatched  the  murderer  of  the  Bbhop, 
producing  similar  tokens — the  rich  reward  fixed  on  Dc  la  Marck's  head  having  brought 
death  to  all  who  were  armed  in  his  resemblance. 

There  was  much  noise  and  contest  among  the  competitors,  and  Charlas,  internally 
regretting  the  rash  promise  which  had  placed  the  hand  and  wealth  of  his  fair  vassal  on 
such  a  hazard,  was  in  hopes  lie  might  find  means  of  evading  all  these  conflicting  claims, 
when  Crawford  pressed  forward  into  the  circle,  dragging  Le  Balafr6  after  him,  who, 
awkward  and  bashful,  followed  like  an  unwilling  mastiff  towed  iif  a  leash,  as  his  leader 
exclaimed — "  Away  with  your  hoofs  and  hides,  and  painted  iron  ! — No  one,  save  he  who 
slew  the  Boar,  can  shew  the  tusks ! " 

So  saying  he  flung  on  the  floor  the  bloody  head,  easily  known  as  that  of  De  la  Marck, 
by  the  singular  conformation  of  the  jaws,  which  in  reality  had  a  certain  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  animal  whose  name  he  bore,  and  wluch  was  instantly  recognized  by  all  who 
had  seen  him.* 

"  Crawford,"  said  Louis,  while  Charles  sat  silent,  in  gloomy  and  displeased  surprise, 

I  trust  it  is  one  of  my  faithful  Scots  who  has  won  this  prize  ?" 

It  is  Ludovic  Lesly,  Sire,  whom  we  call  Le  Balafre,"  replied  the  old  soldier. 

"  But  is  he  noble?"  said  the  Duke;  "is  he  of  gentle  blood ?— otherwise  our  promise 
is  void." 

"  He  is  a  cross  ungainly  piece  of  wood  enough,"  said  Crawford,  looking  at  the  tall, 
awkward,  embarrassed  figure  of  the  Archer ;  "  but  I  will  warrant  him  a  branch  of  the 
tree  of  Rothes  for  all  that — and  they  have  been  as  noble  as  any  house  in  France  or 
Burgundy,  ever  since  it  is  told  of  their  founder,  that, 

'  Between  the  Icss-lecf  and  the  mair, 
lie  slew  the  Knight,  and  left  him  there.'" 

"  There  is  then  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  the  fairest  and  richest  heiress  in 
Burgundy  must  be  the  wife  of  a  rude  mercenary  soldier  like  this,  or  die  secluded  in 
a  convent— and  she  the  only  child  of  our  faithful  Reginald  de  Croye ! — I  have  been 
too  rasli." 

And  a  cloud  settled  on  his  brow,  to  tlie  surprise  of  his  peers,  who  seldom  saw  him 
evince  the  slightest  token  of  regret  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  an  adopted 
resohition. 

"  Hold  but  an  instant,"  said  the  Lord  Crawford,  "it  may  be  better  tlian  your  Grace 

•  We  have  already  noticed  the  anachronism  respecting  the  crimes  of  this  atrocious  baron  ;  and  it  is  scarce  necessary  to 
repeat,  that  if  he  in  reality  murdered  the  Bishop  of  Liege  in  U82,  Uio  Count  of  La  Marck  could  not  be  slain  in  the  defence 
of  Liege  four  years  earlier.  In  fact,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  as  he  was  usually  termed,  was  oi  high  birth,  being  the  tliird 
son  of  John  1.,  Count  of  La  Marck  and  Arembcrg,  and  ancestor  of  the  branch  called  Barons  of  Lumain.  He  did  not  escape 
the  punishment  duo  to  his  atrocity,  though  it  did  not  Uke  place  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner  narrated  in  the  text.  Maximilian, 
Kmperor  of  Austria,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was  beheaded  in  the  year  1485.  three  years  after  the 
Bishop  of  Liege's  death. 

t  An  old  rJiymc,  by  which  the  Leslies  vindicate  their  descent  from  an  ancient  knight,  who  is  said  to  have  slain  a  gigantic 
Hungarian  chan.pion,  and  to  have  formed  a  proper  name  for  himself  by  a  play  of  words  upon  the  place  where  he  lought 
his  adversary. 
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conjectures.     Hear  but  what  this  cavalier  has  to  say. — Speak  out,  man,  and  a  murrain 
to  thee,"  he  added,  apart  to  Le  Balafr6. 

But  that  blunt  soldier,  though  he  could  make  a  shift  to  express  himself  intelligibly 
enough  to  King  Louis,  to  whose  familiarity  he  was  habituated,  yet  found  himself 
incapable  of  enunciating  his  resolution  before  so  splendid  an  assembly  as  that  before 
which  he  then  stood ;  and  after  having  turned  his  shoulder  to  the  princes,  and  preluded 
with  a  hoarse  chuckling  laugh,  and  two  or  three  tremendous  contortions  of  countenance, 
he  was  only  able  to  pronounce  the  words,  "  Saunders  Souplejaw" — and  then  stuck  fast. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  and  your  Grace,"  said  Crawford,  "  I  must  speak  for 
my  countryman  and  old  comrade.  You  shall  understand  that  he  has  had  it  prophesied 
to  him  by  a  Seer  in  his  own  land,  that  the  fortune  of  his  house  is  to  be  made  by 
marri^e ;  but  as  he  is,  like  myself,  something  the  worse  for  the  wear, — cloves  the  wine- 
house  better  than  a  lady's  summer-parlour,  and,  in  short,  having  some  barrack  tastes 
and  likings,  which  would  make  greatness  in  his  own  person  rather  an  encumbrance  to 
him,  he  hath  acted  by  my  advice,  and  resigns  the  pretensions  acquired  by  the  fate  of 
slaying  William  de  la  Marck,  to  him  by  whom  the  Wild  Boar  was  actually  brought  to 
bay,  who  is  his  maternal  nephew." 

"  I  will  vouch  for  that  youth's  services  and  prudence,"  said  King  Louis,  overjoyed  to 
see  that  fate  had  thrown  so  gallant  a  prize  to  one  over  whom  he  had  some  influence. 
"  Without  his  prudence  and  vigilance,  we  had  been  ruined — It  was  lie  who  made  us 
aware  of  the  night-sally." 

"  I  then,"  said  Charles,  "  owe  him  some  reparation  for  doubting  his  veracity." 

**  And  I  can  attest  his  gallantry  as  a  man-at-arms,"  said  Dimois. 

"  But,"  interrupted  Crevecoeur,  "  though  the  uncle  be  a  Scottish  gentiUdtre^  that 
makes  not  the  nephew  necessarily  so." 

"  He  is  of  the  House  of  Durward,"  said  Crawford ;  "  descended  from  that  Allan 
Durward,  who  was  High  Steward  of  Scotland." 

"  Nay,  if  it  be  young  Durward,"  said  Crevecoeur,  "  I  say  no  more. — Fortune  has 
declared  herself  on  his  side  too' plainly,  for  me  to  struggle  farther  with  her  humoursome 
ladyship ; — but  it  is  strange,  from  lord  to  horseboy,  how  wonderfully  these  Scots  stick 
by  each  other." 

"  Highlanders  shoulder  to  shoulder,"  answered  Lord  Crawford,  laughing  at  the 
mortification  of  the  proud  Burgundian. 

"  We  have  yet  to  inquire,"  said  Charles,  thoughtfully,  "  what  the  fair  lady's  sentiment?* 
may  be  towards  this  fortimate  adventurer." 

"  By  the  mass  !"  said  Crevecoeur,  "  I  have  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  your  Grace 
will  find  her  more  amenable  to  authority  than  on  former  occasions. — ^But  why  should 
I  grudge  this  youth  his  preferment  ?  since,  after  all,  it  is  sense,  firmness,  and  gallantry, 
which  have  put  him  in  possession  of  Wealth,  Rank,  and  Beauty  !" 


I  HAD  already  sent  these  sheets  to  the  press,  concluding,  as  I  thought,  with  a  moral 
of  excellent  tendency  for  the  encouragement  of  all  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  long-legged, 
stout-hearted  emigrants  from  my  native  country,  who  might  be  willing  in  stirring  times 
to  take  up  the  gallant  profession  of  Cavalieros  of  Fortune.  But  a  friendly  monitor, 
one  of  those  who  like  the  lump  of  sugar  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  tea-cup,  as 
well  as  the  flavour  of  the  souchong  itself,  has  entered  a  bitter  remonstrance,  and  insists 
that  I  should  give  a  precise  and  particular  account  of  the  espousals  of  the  young  heir  of 
Glen-houlakin  and  the  lovely  Flemish  Countess,  and  tell  what  tournaments  were  hold, 
and  how  many  lances  were  broken,  upon  so  interesting  an  occasion  ;  nor  witlihokl  fnun 
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the  curious  reader  the  number  of  sturdy  boys,  who  inherited  tlie  valour  of  Quentin 
Durward,  and  of  bright  damsels,  in  whom  were  renewed  the  charms  of  Isabelle  de 
Croye.  I  replied  in  course  of  post,  that  times  were  changed,  and  public  weddings  were 
entirely  out  of  fashion.  In  days,  traces  of  which  I  myself  can  remember,  not  only 
were  the  "  fifteen  friends**  of  the  happy  pair  invited  to  witness  their  union,  but  the 
bridal  minstrelsy  still  continued,  as  in  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  to  "nod  their  heads" 
till  morning  shone  on  them.  The  sack-posset  was  eaten  in  the  nuptial  chamber — ^the 
stocking  was  thrown — and  the  bride's  garter  was  struggled  for  in  presence  of  the  happy 
couple  whom  Hymen  had  made  one  flesh.  The  authors  of  the  period  were  laudably 
accurate  in  following  its  fashions.  They  spared  you  not  a  blush  of  the  bride,  not  a 
rapturous  glance  of  the  bridegroom,  not  a  diamond  in  her  hair,  not  a  button  on  his 
embroidered  waistcoat ;  until  at  length,  with  Astram,  "  they  fairly  put  their  characters 
to  bed."  But  how  little  does  this  agree  with  the  modest  privacy  which  induces  our 
modem  brides— sweet  bashful  darlings ! — to  steal  from  pomp  and  plate,  and  admiration 
and  flattery,  and,  like  honest  Shenstone, 

"Seek  for  ft«edom  at  an  inn!" 

To  these,  unquestionably,  an  exposure  of  the  circumstance  of  publicity  with  which 
a  bridal  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  always  celebrated,  must  appear  in  the  highest  degree 
disgusting.  Isabelle  de  Croye  would  be  ranked  in  their  estimation  far  below  the  maid 
who  milks,  and  does  the  meanest  chares ;  for  even  she,  were  it  in  the  church-porch, 
would  reject  the  hand  of  her  journeyman  shoemaker,  should  he  propose  ^^faire  des 
7wce,%''  as  it  is  called  on  Parisian  signs,  instead  of  going  down  on  the  top  of  the  long 
coach  to  spend  the  honeymoon  incognito  at  Deptford  or  Greenwich.  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, tell  more  of  this  matter,  but  will  steal  away  from  the  wedding,  as  Ariosto  from 
that  of  Angelica,  leaving  it  to  whom  it  may  please  to  add  farther  particulars,  after  the 
fashion  of  their  own  imagination. 

"  Some  better  bard  shall  sing,  in  feudal  state 
How  Braquemont's  Castle  op'd  its  Gothic  gate, 
When  on  the  wand 'ring  Scot,  its  lovely  heir 
Bestow 'd  her  beauty  and  an  earldom  fair."  * 


*   "  £  come  a  ritomare  in  siia  contrada 

Trovasse  e  buon  naviglio  e  migUor  tempo 
E  deir  India  a  Medor  dessc  lo  scettro 
For^e  altri  cautera  con  miglior  plettro." 

Orlando  Fumoso,  Canto  XXX.  Stanza  16. 
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IKTRODUCTION— (1832.) 


The  novel  which  foUows  is  upon  &  plan  different 
from  aoj,  other  that  the  autlioT  has  ever  written, 
although  it  is  perhaps  the  most  legitimate  which 
relates  to  this  kind  of  light  literature. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  word— celehrare  domeitica 
facta — to  give  an  imitation  of  the  shilUng  manners 
of  our  own  time,  and  paint  scenes,  the  originals  of 
which  are  daitj'  passing  roimd  us,  so  that  a  minute's 
observation  may  compare  the  copies  with  the  origi- 
nals. It  must  be  confessed  that  this  st^le  of  com- 
position was  adopted  by  the  author  rather  from  the 
tempting  circumstance  of  its  offering  some  uoveltj 
in  his  compositions,  and  avoiding  worn-out  charac- 
ters and  positions,  than  from  the  hope  of  rivalling 
the  many  formidable  competitors  who  have  already 
won  deserved  honours  in  this  department.  The 
ladies,  in  particular,  gifted  by  nature  with  keen 
■  powers  of  observation  and  light  satire,  have  been 
so  distiuguished  by  these  works  of  talent,  that, 
reckoning  from  the  authoress  of  Evelina  to  her  of 
Marriage,  a  catali^ue  might  be  made,  including  the  brilliant  and  talented  names  of 
Edgeworth,  Austm,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  others,  whose  success  seems  to  have  appro- 
priated this  province  of  the  novel  as  exclusively  their  own.  It  was  therefore  with  a 
sense  of  tcmenty  that  the  author  intruded  upon  a  species  of  composition  which  had  been 
of  late  practised  with  such  distmguished  success.  This  consciousness  was  lost,  however, 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  novelty,  without  which  it  was  much  to  be  apprehended, 
sucli  repented  incursions  on  his  part  would  nauseate  the  long  indulgent  public  at  the  last. 
The  scene  chosen  for  the  author's  little  drama  of  modem  life  was  a  mineral  spring, 
such  as  are  to  he  found  in  both  divisions  of  Britain,  and  which  are  supplied  with  the 
usual  materiaLt  for  redeeming  health,  or  driving  away  care.     The  invalid  often  finds  relief 
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from  his  complaints,  less  from  the  healing  virtues  of  the  Spaw  itself,  than  because  his 
system  of  ordinary  life  undergoes  an  entire  change,  in  his  being  removed  from  his  ledger 
and  account-books — ^from  his  legal  folios  and  progresses  of  title-deeds — from  his  counters 
and  shelves — ^from  whatever  else  forms  the  main  source  of  his  constant  anxiety  at  home, 
destroys  his  appetite,  mars  the  custom  of  his  exercise,  deranges  the  digestive  powers, 
and  clogs  up  the  springs  of  life.  Thither,  too,  comes  the  saunterer,  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
that  wearisome  attendant  himself;  and  thither  come  both  males  and  females,  who,  upon 
a  different  principle,  desire  to  make  themselves  double. 

The  society  of  such  places  is  regulated,  by  their  very  nature,  upon  a  scheme  much 
more  indulgent  than  that  which  rules  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the  narrow  circles  of 
rank  in  the  metropolis.  The  titles  of  rank,  birth,  and  fortune,  are  received  at  a  watering- 
place  without  any  very  strict  investigation,  as  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
preferred ;  and  as  the  situation  infers  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  and  sociability  for  the 
time,  so  to  whatever  heights  it  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  not  understood  to  imply  any 
duration  beyond  the  length  of  the  season.  No  intimacy  can  be  supposed  more  close  for 
the  time,  and  more  transitory  in  its  endurance,  than  that  which  is  attached  to  a  watering- 
place  acquaintance.  The  novelist,  therefore,  who  fixes  upon  such  a  scene  for  his  tale, 
endeavours  to  display  a  species  of  society,  where  the  strongest  contrast  of  humorous 
characters  and  manners  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  and  illustrate  each  other  with  less 
violation  of  probability,  than  could  be  supposed  to  attend  the  same  miscellaneous  assem- 
blage in  any  other  situation. 

In  such  scenes,  too,  are  frequently  mingled  characters,  not  merely  ridiculous,  but 
dangerous  and  hatefuL  The  unprincipled  gamester,  the  heartless  fortune-hunter,  all 
those  who  eke  out  their  means  of  subsistence  by  pandering  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
rich  and  gay — ^who  drive,  by  their  various  arts,  foibles  into  crimes,  and  imprudence  into 
acts  of  ruinous  madness,  are  to  be  found  where  their  victims  naturally  resort,  with  the 
same  certainty  that  eagles  are  gathered  together  at  the  place  of  slaughter.  By  this,  the 
author  takes  a  great  advantage  for  the  management  of  his  story,  particularly  in  its  darker 
and  more  melancholy  passages.  The  impostor,  the  gambler,  all  who  live  loose  upon  the 
skirts  of  society,  or,  like  vermin,  thrive  by  its  corruptions,  are  to  be  found  at  such 
retreats,  when  they  easily,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  mingle  with  these  dupes,  who 
might  otherwise  have  escaped  their  snares.  But  besides  those  characters  who  are 
actually  dangerous  to  society,  a  well  frequented  watering-place  generally  exhibits  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company,  and  the  perplexity  and  amazement  of  the  more  inexperienced, 
a  sprinkling  of  persons  called  by  the  newspapers  eccentric  characters — individuals, 
namely,  who,  either  from  some  real  derangement  of  their  understanding,  or,  much  more 
frequently,  from  an  excess  of  vanity,  are  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  some 
striking  peculiarity  in  dress  or  address,  conversation  or  manners,  and  perhaps  in  all. 
These  affectations  are  usually  adopted,  like  Drawcansir's  extravagances,  to  shew  th4>i/ 
dare,  and,  I  must  needs  say,  those  who  profess  them  are  more  frequently  to  be  found 
among  the  English,  than  among  the  natives  of  either  of  the  other  two  divisions  of  the 
united  kingdoms.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the  consciousness  of  wealth,  and  a  sturdy 
feeHng  of  independence,  which  generally  pervade  the  English  nation,  are,  in  a  few 
individuals,  perverted  into  absurdity,  or  at  least  peculiarity.  The  witty  Irishman,  on  the 
contrary,  adapts  his  general  behaviour  to  that  of  the  best  society,  or  that  which  he  thinks 
such ;  nor  is  it  any  part  of  the  shrewd  Scot's  national  character  unnecessarily  to  draw 
upon  himself  public  attention.  The^e  rules,  however,  are  not  without  their  exceptions ; 
for  we  find  men  of  every  country  playing  the  eccentric  at  these  independent  resorts  of 
the  gay  and  the  wealthy,  where  every  one  enjoys  the  license  of  doing  what  is  good  in 
his  own  eyes. 

It  scarce  needed  these  obvious  remarks  to  justify  a  novelist's  choice  of  a  watering-placr* 

the  scene  of    a  fictitious  narrative.      Unquestionably  it  affords  every  variety  of 
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character,  mixed  ti^ther  in  a  manner  which  cannot,  without  a  breach  of  probability,  ba 
Buppoaed  to  exbt  elsewhere ;  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  concourse  which  such 
miscellaneous  coUeetions  of  persons  afford,  events  extremely  different  &om  those  of  the 
quiet  routine  of  ordinary  life  may,  and  often  do,  take  place 

It  IB  not,  however,  sufficient  that  a  mine  be  in  itself  rich  and  easily  accessible ;  it  is 
necessary  that  the  engineer  who  explores  it  should  himself,  in  mining  phrase,  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  possess  the  skill  necessary  to  work  it  to  advan- 
tage. In  this  respect,  the  author  of  St  Bonan's  Well  could  not  be  termed  fortunate. 
His  habits  of  life  had  not  led  him  much,  of  late  years  at  least,  into  its  general  or  bustling 
scenes,  nor  had  he  mingled  often  in  the  society  which  enables  the  observer  to  "shoot 
folly  as  it  flies."  The  consequence  perhaps  was,  that  the  characters  wanted  that  force 
and  precision  which  can  only  be  given  by  a  writer  who  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  his 
subject.  The  author,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  to  chronicle  his  testimony  against  the 
practice  of  gambling,  a  vice  which  the  devil  has  contrived  to  render  all  his  own,  since  it 
is  deprived  of  whatever  pleads  an  apology  for  other  vices,  and  is  founded  entirely  on  the 
cold-blooded  calculation  of  the  most  exclusive  selfishness.  The  character  of  the  traveller, 
meddling,  self-important,  and  what  the  ladies  call  fussing,  but  yet  generous  and  bene- 
volent in  his  pm^oses,  was  partly  taken  from  nature.  The  story,  being  entirely  modem, 
cannot  require  much  explanation,  after  what  has  been  here  given,  either  in  the  shape  of 
notes,  or  a  more  proUx  introduction. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  English  critics,  in  many  instances,  though  none  of  great 
influence,  pursued  St  Bonan's  Well  with  hue  and  cry,  many  of  the  fraternity  giving  it 
as  their  opinion  that  the  author  had  exhausted  himself  or,  as  the  technical  phrase 
expresses  it,  written  himself  out ;  and  aa  an  unusual  tract  of  success,  too  often  provokes 
many  persons  to  mark  and  exaggerate  a  slip  when  it  does  occur,  the  author  was  publicly 
accused,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  having  committed  a  literary  suicide  in  this  unhappy 
attempt  The  voices,  therefore,  were,  for  a  time,  against  St  Bonan's  on  the  Southern 
side  of  the  Tweed, 

In  the  author's  country,  it  was  otherwise.  Many  of  the  characters  were  recognised 
OS  genuine  Scottish  portraits,  and  the  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  the 
productions  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,  did  not  desert,  notwithstanding  the  ominous 
vaticinations  of  its  censurers,  this  new  attempt,  although  out  of  tils  ordinary  style. 

Abrotbford, 

Id  Fibruary,  1332. 


,-  t^aafcUfciscripi^-^^Sv 


^^^W^LTHOUGH  few,  If  any,  of  tbe  countries  of  Europe  have  increased  so 
TBt^  rapidly  in  wealth  and  cultivation  as  Scotland  during  tlie  last  half  century, 
J  Sultan  Mahmoud's  owls  might  nevertheless  have  found  in  Caledonia,  at  any 
J  term  within  that  flourishing  period,  their  dowery  of  ruined  villages.  Acci- 
dent or  local  advantages  have.  In  many  instances,  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
hamlets,  from  the  situations  which  tlieir  predecessors  chose,  with  more  respect  to 
security  than  convenience,  to  those  in  which  their  increasing  industry  and  commerce 
could  more  easily  expand  itself;  and  hence  places  which  stand  distinguished  in  Scottish 
history,  and  which  figure  in  David  MTheraon's  excellent  historical  map,  can  now  only 
be  discerned  from  the  wild  moor  by  the  verdure  which  clothes  their  site,  or,  at  best,  by  a 
few  scattered  ruins,  resembling  pinfolds,  which  mark  the  spot  of  their  former  existence. 
The  little  village  of  St.  Ronan's,  though  it  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  state  of  entire 
oblivion  we  have  describe*!,  was,  about  twenty  years  since,  fast  veiling  towards  it 
The  situation  had  something  in  it  so  romantic,  that  it  provoked  the  pencil  of  every 
passing  tourist;  and  we  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  describe  it  in  language  which  can 
scarcely  be  less  intelligible  than  some  of  their  sketches,  avoiding,  however,  for  reasons 
which  seem  to  ua  of  weight,  to  give  any  more  exact  indication  of  tlie  site,  than  that  it 
is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Forth,  and  not  above  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  English 
frontier. 
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A  river  of  considerable  magnitude  pours  its  streams  through  a  narrow  vale,  varying 
in  breadth  from  two  miles  to  a  fourth  of  that  distance,  and  which,  being  composed  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  is,  and  has  long  been,  enclosed,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  cultivated 
with  all  the  skill  of  Scottish  agriculture.  Either  side  of  this  valley  is  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  hills,  which,  on  the  right  in  particular,  may  be  almost  termed  mountams. 
Little  brooks  arising  in  these  ridges,  and  finding  their  way  to  the  river,  offer  each  its 
own  little  vale  to  the  industry  of  the  cultivator.  Some  of  them  bear  fine  large  trees, 
which  have  as  yet  escaped  the  axe,  and  upon  the  sides  of  most  there  are  scattered 
patches  and  fringes  of  natural  copsewood,  above  and  around  which  the  banks  of  the 
stream  arise,  somewhat  desolate  in  the  colder  months,  but  in  summer  glowing  with  dark 
purple  heath,  or  with  the  golden  lustre  of  the  broom  and  gorse.  This  is  a  sort  of 
scenery  peculiar  to  those  countries,  which  abound,  like  Scotland,  in  hills  and  in  streams, 
and  where  the  traveller  is  ever  and  anon  discovering,  in  some  intricate  and  unexpected 
recess,  a  simple  and  silvan  beauty,  which  pleases  him  the  more,  that  it  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  his  own  property  as  the  first  discoverer. 

In  one  of  these  recesses,  and  so  near  its  opening  as  to  command  the  prospect  of  the 
river,  the  broader  valley,  and  the  opposite  chain  of  hills,  stood,  and,  unless  neglect  and 
desertion  have  completed  their  work,  still  stands,  the  ancient  and  decayed  village  of 
St.  Ronan's.  The  site  was  singularly  picturesque,  as  the  straggling  street  of  the  village 
ran  up  a  very  steep  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  were  clustered,  as  it  were,  upon  little 
terraces,  the  cottages  which  composed  the  place,  seeming,  as  in  the  Swiss  towns  on  the 
Alps,  to  rise  above  each  other  towards  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  continued  to 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  eminence,  and  the  strength  of  which  had  doubtless  led  the 
neighbourhood  to  assemble  under  its  walls  for  protection.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
place  of  formidable  defence,  for,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  town,  its  walls  rose  straight 
up  from  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  and  rocky  precipice,  whose  base  was  washed  by 
St.  Ronan's  burn,  as  the  brook  was  entitled.  On  the  southern  side,  where  the  declivity 
was  less  precipitous,  the  ground  had  been  carefully  levelled  into  successive  terraces, 
which  ascended  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  hill,  and  were,  or  rather  had  been,  connected  by 
staircases  of  stone,  rudely  ornamented.  In  peaceful  periods  these  terraces  had  been 
occupied  by  the  gardens  of  the  Castle,  and  in  times  of  siege  they  added  to  its  security, 
for  each  commanded  the  one  immediately  below  it,  so  that  they  could  be  separately  and 
successively  defended,  and  all  were  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  place  itself — a  massive 
square  tower  of  the  largest  size,  surrounded,  as  usual,  by  lower  buildings,  and  a  high 
embattled  wall.  On  the  northern  side  arose  a  considerable  mountain,  of  which  the 
descent  that  lay  between  the  eminence  on  which  the  Castle  was  situated  seemed  a 
detached  portion,  and  which  had  been  improved  and  deepened  by  three  successive  huge 
trenches.  Another  very  deep  trench  was  drawn  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  from  the 
east,  where  the  principal  gateway  formed  the  termination  of  the  street,  which,  as  we 
have  noticed,  ascended  from  the  village,  and  this  last  defence  completed  the  fortifications 
of  the  tower. 

In  the  ancient  gardens  of  the  Castle,  and  upon  all  sides  of  it  excepting  the  western, 
which  was  precipitous,  large  old  trees  had  found  root,  mantling  the  rock  and  the  ancient 
and  ruinous  walls  with  their  dusky  verdure,  and  increasing  the  effect  of  the  shattered 
pile  which  towered  up  from  the  centre. 

Seated  on  the  tlireshold  of  this  ancient  pile,  where  the  "proud  porter  "  had  in  former 
days  "  rear'd  himself,"  *  a  stranger  had  a  complete  and  commanding  view  of  the  decayed 
village,  the  houses  of  which,  to  a  fanciful  imagination,  might  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
suddenly  arrested  in  hurrying  down  the  precipitous  hill,  and  fixed  as  if  by  magic  in  the 
whimsical  arrangement  which  they  now  presented.     It  was  like  a  sudden  pause  in  one 

*  See  the  old  ballmd  of  King  Estmere,  in  Percy's  Reliques. 
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of  Amphion's  conntry-dances,  when  the  huts  which  were  to  form  the  future  Thebes 
were  jigging  it  to  his  lute.  But,  with  such  an  observer,  the  mekncholj  excited  by  the 
desolate  appearance  of  the  village  soon  overcame  all  the  lighter  frolics  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Originally  constructed  on  the  humble  plan  used  in  the  building  of  Scotch 
cottages  about  a  centuiy  ago,  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  long  deserted ;  and 
their  fallen  roofe,  blackened  gables,  and  ruinous  walls,  shewed  Desolation's  triumph  over 
Poverty.  On  some  huts  the  rafters,  varnished  with  soot,  were  still  standing,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  like  skeletons,  and  a  few,  wholly  or  partially  covered  with  thatch,  seemed 
still  inhabited,  though  scarce  habitable ;  for  the  smoke  of  the  peat-fires,  which  prepared 
the  humble  meal  of  the  indwellers,  stole  upwards,  not  only  from  the  chimneys,  its 
r^nlar  vent,  but  from  various  other  crevices  in  the  roofs.  Nature,  in  the  meanwhile, 
always  changing,  but  renewing  as  she  changes,  was. supplying,  by  the  power  of  v^e- 
tation,  the  fallen  and  decajing  marks  of  human  labour.  Small  pollards,  which  had 
been  formerly  planted  around  the  little  gardens,  had  now  waxed  into  huge  and  high 
forest  trees ;  the  firuit-trees  had  extended  their  branches  over  the  verges  of  the  little 
yards,  and  the  hedges  had  shot  up  into  huge  and  irregular  bushes ;  while  quantities  of 
dock,  and  nettles,  and  hemlock,  hiding  the  ruined  walls,  were  busily  converting  the 
whole  scene  of  desolation  into  a  picturesque  forest  bank. 

Two  houses  in  St  Bonan's  were  still  in  something  like  decent  repair ;  places  essential 
— the  one  to  the  spiritual  weal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  other  to  the  accommodation  of 
travellers.  These  were  the  clergyman's  manse,  and  the  village  inn.  Of  the  former  we 
need  only  say  that  it  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  by  which  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Scotland  seem  to  proceed  in  lodging  their  clergy,  not  only  in  the  cheapest, 
but  in  the  ugliest  and  most  inconvenient  house  which  the  genius  of  masonry  can 
contrive.  It  had  the  usual  number  of  chinmeys — ^two,  namely — arising  like  asses'  ears  at 
either  end,  which  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed  as  ill  as  usuaL 
It  had  all  the  ordinary  leaks  and  inlets  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  which  usually  form 
the  subject  of  the  complaints  of  a  Scottish  incumbent  to  his  brethren  of  the  presbytery ; 
and,  to  complete  the  picture,  the  clergyman  being  a  bachelor,  the  pigs  had  unmolested 
admission  to  the  garden  and  court-yard,  broken  windows  were  repaired  with  brown 
paper,  and  the  disordered  and  squalid  appearance  of  a  low  farm-house,  occupied  by  a 
bankrupt  tenant,  dishonoured  the  dwelling  of  one,  who,  besides  his  clerical  character, 
was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  though  a  little  of  a  humorist 

Beside  the  manse  stood  the  kirk  of  St  Bonan's,  a  little  old  mansion  with  a  clay  floor, 
and  an  assemblage  of  wretched  pews,  originally  of  carved  oak,  but  heedfuUy  clouted 
with  white  fir-deaL  But  the  external  form  of  the  church  was  elegant  in  the  outline, 
having  been  built  in  Catholic  times,  when  we  cannot  deny  to  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  that  grace,  which,  as  good  Protestants,  we  refuse  to  their  doctrine.  The 
fabric  hardly  raised  its  gray  and  vaulted  roof  among  the  crumbling  hills  of  mortality  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  was  indeed  so  small  in  size,  and  so  much  lowered  in  height 
by  the  graves  on  the  outside,  which  ascended  half  way  up  the  low  Saxon  windows,  that 
it  might  itself  have  appeared  only  a  funeral  vault,  or  mausoleum  of  larger  size.  Its 
little  square  tower,  with  the  ancient  belfry,  alone  distinguished  it  from  such  a  monument 
But  when  the  gray-headed  beadle  turned  the  keys  with  his  shaking  hand,  the  antiquary 
was  admitted  into  an  ancient  building,  which,  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  and 
some  monuments  of  the  Mowbrays  of  St.  Bonan's,  which  the  old  man  was  accustomed 
to  point  out,  was  generally  conjectured  to  be  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 

These  Mowbrays  of  St.  Bonan's  seem  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  very  powerful 
family.  They  were  allied  to,  and  firiends  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  at  the  time  when 
the  overgrown  power  of  that  heroic  race  made  the  Stewarts  tremble  on  the  Scottish 
throne.  It  followed  that,  when,  as  our  old  ndxf  historian  expresses  it,  "  no  one  dared  to 
strive  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet  with  a  Douglas's  man,  for  if  he  did,  he  was  sure  to  come 
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by  the  waur,"  the  family  of  St.  Ronan's  shared  their  prosperity,  and  became  lords  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  rich  valley  of  which  their  mansion  commanded  the  prospect. 
But  upon  the  turning  of  the  tide,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  they  became  despoiled  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  fair  acquisitions,  and  succeeding  events  reduced  their  importance 
still  farther.  Nevertheless,  they  were,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  a 
family  of  considerable  note ;  and  Sir  Reginald  Mowbray,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of 
Dunbar,  distinguished  himself  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  Castle  against  the  arms 
of  Cromwell,  who,  incensed  at  the  opposition  which  he  had  unexpectedly  encountered 
in  an  obscure  comer,  caused  the  fortress  to  be  dismantled  and  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

After  this  catastrophe  the  old  Castle  was  abandoned  to  ruin;  but  Sir  Reginald, 
when,  like  Allan  Ramsay's  Sir  William  Worthy,  he  returned  after  the  Revolution,  built 
himself  a  house  in  the  fashion  of  that  later  age,  which  he  prudently  suited  in  size  to  the 
diminished  fortunes  of  his  family.  It  was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  village, 
whose  vicinity  was  not  in  those  days  judged  any  inconvenience,  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
more  level  than  was  presented  by  the  rest  of  the  acclivity,  where,  as  we  said  before,  the 
houses  were  notched  as  it  were  into  the  side  of  the  steep  bank,  with  little  more  level 
ground  about  them  than  thjB  spot  occupied  by  their  site.  But  the  Laird's  house  had  a 
court  in  front  and  a  small  garden  beliind,  connected  with  another  garden,  which,  occu- 
pying three  terraces,  descended,  in  emulation  of  the  orchards  of  the  old  Castle,  almost 
to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  family  continued  to  inhabit  this  new  messuage  until  about  fifty  years  before  the 
commencement  of  our  history,  when  it  was  much  damaged  by  a  casual  fire ;  and  the 
Laird  of  the  day,  having  just  succeeded  to  a  more  pleasant  and  commodious  dwelling  at 
the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  village,  determined  to  abandon  the  habitation 
of  his  ancestors.  As  he  cut  down  at  the  same  time  an  ancient  rookery,  (perhaps  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  migration,)  it  became  a  common  remark  among  the  country 
folk,  that  the  decay  of  St.  Ronan's  began  when  Laird  Lawrence  and  the  crows  flew  off. 

The  deserted  mansion,  however,  was  not  consigned  to  owls  and  birds  of  the  desert ; 
on  the  contrary,  for  many  years  it  witnessed  more  fun  and  festivity  than  when  it  had 
been  the  sombre  abode  of  a  grave  Scottish  Baron  of  "  auld  lang  syne."  h\  short,  it 
was  converted  into  an  inn,  and  marked  by  a  huge  sign,  representing  on  the  one  side 
St.  Ronan  catching  hold  of  the  devil's  game-leg  with  his  Episcopal  crook,  as  the  story  may 
be  read  in  his  veracious  legend,  and  on  the  other  the  Mowbray  arms.  It  was  by  far  the 
bfest  frequented  public-house  in  that  vicinity ;  and  a  thousand  stories  were  told  of  the 
revels  which  had  been  held  within  its  walls,  and  the  gambols  achieved  under  the 
influence  of  its  liquors.  All  this,  however,  had  long  since  passed  away,  according  to  the 
lines  in  my  frontispiece. 

"  A  merry  place,  'twu  laid,  in  dayi  of  yore ; 
But  something  ail'd  it  now— the  place  was  curced." 

The  worthy  couple  (servants  and  favourites  of  the  Mowbray  family)  who  first  kept 
the  inn,  had  died  reasonably  wealthy,  after  long  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade,  leaving 
behind  them  an  only  daughter.  They  had  acquired  by  degrees  not  only  the  property  of 
the  inn  itself,  of  which  they  were  originally  tenants,  but  of  some  remarkably  good 
meadow-land  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  which,  when  touched  by  a  little  pecuniary 
necessity,  the  Lairds  of  St.  Ronan's  had  disposed  of  piecemeal,  as  the  readiest  way  to 
portion  off  a  daughter,  procure  a  commission  for  the  younger  son,  and  the  like  emer- 
gencies. So  that  Meg  Dods,  when  she  succeeded  to  her  parents,  was  a  considerable 
heiress,  and,  tus  such,  had  the  honour  of  refusing  three  topping  farmers,  two  bonnet- 
lairds,  and  a  horsc-couper,  who  successively  made  proposals  to  her. 

Many  bets  were  laid  on  the  horse-couper's  succe^js,  but  the  knowing  ones  were  taken 
in.  Determined  to  ride  the  fore-horse  herself,  Meg  would  admit  no  helpmate  who 
might  soon  assert  the  rights  of  a  master ;  and  so,  in  single  blessedness,  and  with  the 
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despotism  of  Queen  Bess  herself,  she  ruled  all  matters  with  a  high  hand,  not  only  over 
her  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  but  over  the  stranger  within  her  gates,  who,  if  he 
ventured  to  oppose  Meg's  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  or  desired  to  have  either  fare  or 
accommodation  different  from  that  which  she  chose  to  provide  for  him,  was  instantly 
qjected  with  that  answer  which  Erasmus  tells  us  silenced  all  complaints  in  the  Glerman 
inns  of  his  time.  Quaere  aiiud  hospitium,*  or,  as  Meg  expressed  it,  "  Troop  aff  wi'  ye  to 
another  public"  As  this  amounted  to  a  banishment  in  extent  equal  to  sixteen  miles  from 
Meg's  residence,  the  unhappy  party  on  whom  it  was  passed,  had  no  other  refuge  save  by 
deprecating  the  wrath  of  his  landlady,  and  resigning  himself  to  her  will.  It  is  but 
justice  to  Meg  Dods  to  state,  that  though  hers  was  a  severe  and  almost  despotic  govern- 
ment, it  could  not  be  termed  a  tyranny,  since  it  was  exercised  upon  the  whole  for  the 
good  of  the  subject. 

The  vaults  of  the  old  Laird's  cellar  had  not,  even  in  his  own  day,  been  replenished  with 
more  excellent  wines ;  the  only  difficulty  was  to  prevail  on  Meg  to  look  lor  the  precise 
liquor  you  chose ; — ^to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  she  often  became  restiff  when  she 
thought  a  company  had  had  '*  as  much  as  did  them  good,"  and  refused  to  furnish 
any  more  supplies.  Then  her  kitchen  was  her  pride  and  glory ;  she  looked  to  the 
dressing  of  every  dish  herself,  and  there  were  some  with  which  she  suffered  no  one  to 
interfere.  Such  were  the  cock-a-leeky,  and  the  savoury  minced  collops,  which  rivalled 
in  their  way  even  the  veal  cutlets  of  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Hall,  at  Ferrybridge.  Meg's 
table-linen,  bed-linen,  and  so  forth,  were  always  home-made,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in 
the  best  order ;  and  a  weary  day  was  that  to  the  chambermaid  in  which  her  lynx  eye 
discovered  any  neglect  of  the  strict  cleanliness  which  she  constantly  enforced.  Indeed, 
considering  Meg's  country  and  calling,  we  were  never  able  to  account  for  her  extreme 
and  scrupulous  nicety,  unless  by  supposing  that  it  afforded  her  the  most  apt  and  frequent 
pretext  for  scolding  her  maids ;  an  exercise  in  which  she  displayed  so  much  eloquence 
and  energy,  that  we  must  needs  believe  it  to  have  been  a  favourite  one.| 

We  have  only  farther  to  commemorate,  the  moderation  of  Meg's  reckonings,  which, 
when  they  closed  the  banquet,  often  relieved  the  apprehensions,  instead  of  saddening  the 
heart,  of  the  rising  guest.  A  shilling  for  breakfast,  three  shillings  for  dinner,  including 
a  pint  of  old  port,  eight^enpence  for  a  snug  supper — such  were  the  charges  of  the  inn  at 
Saint  Ronan's,  under  this  landlady  of  the  olden  world,  even  after  the  nineteenth  century 
had  commenced ;  and  they  were  ever  tendered  with  the  pious  recollection,  that  her  good 
father  never  charged  half  so  much,  but  these  weary  times  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
to  make  the  lawing  less.} 

Notwithstanding  all  these  excellent  and  rare  properties,  the  inn  at  St.  Ronan's  shared 
the  decay  of  the  village  to  which  it  belonged.  This  was  owing  to  various  circumstances. 
The  high-road  had  been  turned  aside  from  the  place,  the  steepness  of  the  street  being 
murder  (so  the  postilions  declared)  to  their  post-horses.  It  was  thought  that  Meg's 
stem  refusal  to  treat  them  with  liquor,  or  to  connive  at  their  exchanging  for  porter  and 
whisky  the  com  which  should  feed  their  cattle,  had  no  small  influence  on  the  opinion  of 

*  In  a  colloquy  of  Erumus,  called  Divenaria,  there  if  a  very  untavoury  description  of  a  German  inn  of  the  period, 
where  an  objection  of  the  guest  is  answered  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  text — a  great  sign  of  want  of  competition  on 
the  road. 

t  This  circumstance  shews  of  itself,  that  the  Meg  Dods  of  the  tale  cannot  be  identified  with  her  namesake  Jenny  Dods,  who 
kept  the  inn  at  Howgate,  on  the  Peebles  road ;  for  Jenny,  far  difierent  A-om  our  heroine,  was  unmatched  as  a  slattern. 

X  This  was  universally  the  case  in  Scotland  forty  or  fifty  years  ago;  and  so  little  was  charged  for  a  domestic's  living  when 
the  author  became  first  acquainted  with  the  road,  that  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence  was  sufficient  board  wages  for  a  man- 
tervant,  when  a  crown  would  not  now  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  true  the  cause  of  these  reasonable  charges  rested  upon  a 
principle  equally  unjust  to  the  landlord,  and  inconvenient  to  the  guest.  The  landlord  did  not  expect  to  make  anything  upon 
the  charge  for  eating  which  his  bill  contained ;  in  consideration  of  which,  the  guest  was  expected  to  drink  more  wine  than 
might  be  convenient  or  agreeable  to  him,  **for  the  good,"  as  it  was  called,  "  0/  the  house."  The  landlord  indeed  was  willing 
and  ready  to  assist,  in  this  duty,  every  stranger  who  came  within  his  gates.  Other  things  were  in  proportion.  A  charge  for 
lodging,  fire,  and  candle,  was  long  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Scotland.  A  shilling  to  the  housemaid  settled  all  such  considerations. 
I  see,  fh)m  memorandums  of  1790,  that  a  young  man,  with  two  ponies  and  a  serving-lad,  might  travel  from  the  house  of  one 
Meg  Dods  to  another,  through  most  part  of  Scotland,  for  about  five  or  six  shillings  a-day. 
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those  respectable  gentlemen,  and  that  a  little  cutting  and  levelling  would  have  made  the 
ascent  easy  enough ;  but  let  that  pass.  This  alteration  of  the  highway  was  an  injury 
which  Meg  did  not  easily  forgive  to  the  country  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  she  had 
recollected  when  children.  "  Their  fathers,"  she  said,  "  wad  not  have  done  the  like  of  it 
to  a  lone  woman."  Then  the  decay  of  the  village  itself,  which  had  formerly  contained 
a  set  of  feuars  and  bonnet-lairds,  who  under  the  name  of  the  Chirupping  Club,  contrived 
to  drink  twopenny,  qualified  with  brandy  or  whisky,  at  least  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  was 
some  small  loss. 

The  temper  and  manners  of  the  landlady  scared  away  all  customers  of  that  numerous 
class,  who  will  not  allow  originality  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  breach  of  decorum,  and  who, 
little  accustomed  perhaps  to  attendance  at  home,  love  to  play  the  great  man  at  an  inn, 
and  to  have  a  certain  number  of  bows,  deferential  speeches,  and  apologies,  in  answer  to 
the  Gr —  d — n  ye's  which  they  bestow  on  the  house,  attendance,  and  entertainment. 
Unto  those  who  commenced  this  sort  of  barter  in  the  Clachan  of  St.  Ronan's,  well  could 
Meg  Dods  pay  it  back,  in  their  own  coin  ;  and  glad  they  were  to  escape  from  the  house 
with  eyes  not  quite  scratched  out,  and  ears  not  more  deafened  than  if  they  had  been 
within  hearing  of  a  pitched  battle. 

Nature  had  formed  honest  Meg  for  such  encounters ;  and  as  her  noble  soul  delighted 
in  them,  so  her  outward  properties  were  in  what  Tony  Lumpkin  calls  a  concatenation 
accordingly.  She  had  hair  of  a  brindled  colour,  betwixt  black  and  gray,  which  was  apt 
to  escape  in  elf-locks  from  under  her  mutch  when  she  was  thrown  into  violent  agitation 
— ^long  skinny  hands,  terminated  by  stout  talons — gray  eyes,  thin  lips,  a  robust  person, 
a  broad,  though  flat  chest,  capital  wind,  and  a  voice  that  could  match  a  choir  of  fish- 
women.  She  was  accustomed  to  say  of  herself,  in  her  more  gentle  moods,  that  her  bark 
was  worse  than  her  bite ;  but  what  teeth  could  have  matched  a  tongue,  which,  when  in 
full  career,  is  vouched  to  have  been  heard  from  the  Kirk  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Ronan's  ? 

These  notable  gifts,  however,  had  no  charms  for  the  travellers  of  these  light  and 
giddy-paced  times,  and  Meg's  inn  became  less  and  less  frequented.  What  carried  the 
evil  to  the  uttermost  was,  that  a  fanciful  lady  of  rank  in  the  neighbourhood  chanced  to 
recover  of  some  imaginary  complaint  by  the  use  of  a  mineral  well  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  village ;  a  fashionable  doctor  was  found  to  write  an  analysis  of  the  healing 
waters,  with  a  list  of  sundry  cures ;  a  speculative  builder  took  land  in  feu,  and  erected 
lodging-houses,  shops,  and  even  streets.  At  length  a  tontine  subscription  was  obtained 
to  erect  an  inn,  which,  for  the  more  grace,  was  called  a  hotel;  and  so  the  desertion  of 
Meg  Dods  became  general.* 

She  had  still,  however,  her  friends  and  well-wishers,  many  of  whom  thought,  that  as 
she  was  a  lone  woman,  and  known  to  be  well  to  pass  in  the  world,  she  would  act  wisely 
to  retire  from  public  life,  and  take  down  a  sign  which  had  no  longer  fascination  for 
guests.  But  Meg's  spirit  scorned  submission  direct  or  implied.  "  Her  father's  door," 
she  said,  "should  be  open  to  the  road,  till  her  father's  bairn  should  be  streekit  and 

*  In  Scotland,  a  Tillage  U  erected  upon  a  species  of  landright,  yery  different  ftom  the  copyhold  so  frequent  in  England. 
Every  alienation  or  sale  of  landed  property  must  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  feudal  conveyance,  and  the  party  who  acquires 
it  holds  thereby  an  absolute  and  perfect  right  of  property  in  the  flef,  while  he  discharges  the  stipulations  of  the  vassal,  and, 
above  all,  pays  the  feu-duties.  The  vassal  or  tenant  of  the  site  of  the  smallest  cottage  holds  his  possession  as  absolutely 
an  the  proprietor,  of  whoso  large  estate  it  is  perhaps  scarce  a  perceptible  portion.  By  dint  of  excellent  laws,  the  sasines, 
or  deeds  of  delivery  of  such  fieft,  are  placed  in  record  in  such  order,  that  every  burden  affecting  the  property  can  be  seen  for 
payment  of  a  very  moderate  fee ;  so  that  a  person  proposing  to  lend  money  upon  it,  knows  exactly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  security. 

From  the  nature  of  these  landrights  being  so  explicit  and  secure,  the  Scottish  people  have  been  led  to  entertain  a 
Jealousy  of  building-leases,  of  however  long  duration.  Not  long  ago,  a  great  landed  proprietor  took  the  latter  mode  of 
disposing  of  some  ground  near  a  thriving  town  in  the  west  country.  The  number  of  years  in  the  lease  was  settled  at  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.  All  was  agreed  to,  and  the  deeds  were  ordered  to  be  drawn.  But  the  tenant,  as  he  walked  down 
the  avenue,  began  to  reflect  that  the  lease,  though  so  very  long  as  to  be  almost  perpetual,  nevertheless  had  a  termination ; 
and  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  lacking  one,  the  connection  of  his  family  and  representatives  with  the  estate 
would  cease.  He  took  a  qualm  at  the  thought  of  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  his  posterity  a  thousand  years  hence;  and  going 
back  to  the  house  of  Uie  gentleman  who  feued  the  ground,  he  demanded,  and  readily  obtained  the  additional  term  of  fifty 
years  to  be  added  to  the  loose. 
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carried  out  at  it  with  her  feet  foremost.  It  was  not  for  the  profit — ^therc  was  little 
profit  at  it ; — ^profit  ? — ^there  was  a  dead  loss ; — ^but  she  wad  not  be  dung  by  any  of  them. 
They  maun  hae  a  hottle,*  maun  they  ? — and  an  honest  public  canna  serve  them  !  They 
may  hottle  that  likes ;  but  they  shall  see  that  Lucky  Dods  can  hottle  on  as  lang  as  the 
best  of  them — ay,  though  they  had  made  a  Tamteen  of  it,  and  linkit  a'  their  breaths  of 
lives,  whilk  are  in  their  nostrils,  on  end  of  ilk  other  like  a  string  of  wild-geese,  and  the 
langest  liver  bruick  a',  (whilk  was  sinful  presumption,)  she  would  match  ilk  ane  of  them 
as  lang  as  her  ain  wind  held  out."  Fortunate  it  was  for  Meg,  since  she  had  formed  this 
doughty  resolution,  that  although  her  inn  had  decayed  in  custom,  her  land  had  risen  in 
value  in  a  degree  which  more  than  compensated  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  her 
books,  and,  joined  to  her  usual  providence  and  economy,  enabled  her  to  act  up  to  her 
lofly  purpose. 

She  prosecuted  her  trade  too  with  every  attention  to  its  diminished  income ;  shut  up 
the  windows  of  one  half  of  her  house,  to  baffle  the  tax-gatherer ;  retrenched  her  fur- 
niture; discharged  her  pair  of  post-horses,  and  pensioned  off  the  old  hump-backed 
postilion  who  drove  them,  retaining  his  services,  however,  as  an  assistant  to  a  still  more 
aged  hostler.  To  console  herself  for  restrictions  by  which  her  pride  was  secretly 
wounded,  she  agreed  with  the  celebrated  Dick  Tinto  to  re-paint  her  father's  sign,  which 
had  become  rather  undecipherable ;  and  Dick  accordingly  gilded  the  Bishop's  crook,  and 
augmented  the  horrors  of  the  Devil's  aspect,  until  it  became  a  terror  to  all  the  younger 
fry  of  the  school-house,  and  a  sort  of  visible  illustration  of  the  terrors  of  the  arch-enemy, 
with  which  the  minister  endeavoured  to  impress  their  infant  minds. 

Under  this  renewed  symbol  of  her  profession,  Meg  Dods,  or  Meg  Dorts,  as  she  was 
popularly  termed,  on  account  of  her  refractory  humours,  was  still  patronized  by  some 
steady  customers.  Such  were  the  members  of  the  Killnakelty  Hunt,  once  famous  on 
the  turf  and  in  the  field,  but  now  a  set  of  venerable  gray-headed  sportsmen,  who  had 
sunk  from  fox-hounds  to  basket-beagles  and  coursing,  and  who  made  an  easy  canter  on 
their  quiet  nags  a  gentle  induction  to  a  dinner  at  Meg's.  *^  A  set  of  honest  decent  men 
they  were,"  Meg  said ;  "  had  their  sang  and  their  joke— and  what  for  no  ?  Their  bind 
was  just  a  Scots  pint  over-head,  and  a  tappit-hen  to  the  bill,  and  no  man  ever  saw  them 
the  waur  o't.  It  was  thae  cockle-brained  callants  of  the  present  day  that  would  be 
mair  owerta'en  with  a  puir  quart  than  douce  folks  were  with  a  magnum." 

Then  there  was  a  set  of  ancient  brethren  of  the  angle  from  Edinburgh,  who  visited 
Saint  Ronan's  frequently  in  the  spring  and  smnmer,  a  class  of  guests  pecidiarly  accept- 
able to  Meg,  who  permitted  them  more  latitude  in  her  premises  than  she  was  known  to 
allow  to  any  other  body.  "  They  were,"  she  said,  "  pawky  auld  carles,  that  kend  whilk 
side  their  bread  was  buttered  upon.  Ye  never  kend  of  ony  o'  them  ganging  to  the 
spring,  as  they  behoved  to  ca'  the  stinking  well  yonder. — Na,  na — ^they  were  up  in  the 
morning — ^had  their  parritch,  wi'  maybe  a  thimblefull  of  brandy,  and  then  awa'  up  into 
the  hills,  eat  their  bit  cauld  meat  on  the  heather,  and  came  hame  at  e'en  wi'  the  creel 
full  of  caller  trouts,  and  had  them  to  their  dinner,  and  their  quiet  cogue  of  ale,  and  their 
drap  punch,  and  were  set  singing  their  catches  and  glees,  as  they  ca'd  them,  till  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  to  bed,  wi'  Grod  bless  ye — and  what  for  no?" 

Thirdly,  we  may  commemorate  some  ranting  blades,  who  also  came  from  the  metro- 
polis to  visit  St.  Ronan's,  attracted  by  the  humours  of  Meg,  and  still  more  by  tlie 
excellence  of  her  liquor,  and  the  cheapness  of  her  reckonings.  These  were  members  of 
the  Helter  Skelter  Club,  of  the  Wildfire  Club,  and  other  associations  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  care  and  sobriety.  Such  dashers  occasioned  many  a 
racket  in  Meg's  house,  and  many  a  bourasque  in  Meg's  temper.  Various  were  the  arts 
of  flattery  and  violence  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  get  supplies  of  licjuor,  when  Meg's 

*  This  Gallic  word  (hotel)  wu  tint  introduced  in  Scotland  during  the  author's  childhood,  and  was  so  pronounced  by  the 
lower  class. 
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conscience  told  her  they  had  had  too  much  already.  Sometimes  they  failed,  as  when  the 
croupier  of  the  Helter  Skelter  got  himself  scalded  with  the  mulled  wine,  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  coax  this  formidable  virago  by  a  salute ;  and  the  excellent  president 
of  the  Wildfire  received  a  broken  head  from  the  keys  of  the  cellar,  as  he  endeavoured 
to  possess  himself  of  these  emblems  of  authority.  But  little  did  these  dauntless  officials 
care  for  the  exuberant  frolics  of  Meg's  temper,  which  were  to  them  only  "  pretty  Fanny's 
wajr" — ^the  dulces  Amaryllidis  irce.  And  Meg,  on  her  part,  though  she  often  called 
them  "  drunken  ne'er-do-weels,  and  thorough-bred  High-street  blackguards,"  allowed 
no  other  person  to  speak  ill  of  them  in  her  hearing.  "  They  were  daft  callants,"  she 
said,  "  and  that  was  all — when  the  drink  was  in,  the  wit  was  out — ye  could  not  put  an 
auld  head  upon  young  shouthers — a  young  cowt  will  canter,  be  it  up-hill  or  down — and 
what  for  no  ?"  was  her  uniform  conclusion. 

Nor  must  we  omit,  among  Meg's  steady  customers,  "  faithful  amongst  the  unfaithful 
found,"  the  copper-nosed  sheriff-clerk  of  the  county,  who,  when  summoned  by  official 
duty  to  that  district  of  the  shire,  warmed  by  recollections  of  her  double-brewed  ale, 
and  her  generous  Antigua,  always  advertise!  that  his  "  Prieves,"  or  "  Comptis,"  or 
whatever  other  business  was  in  hand,  were  to  proceed  on  such  a  day  and  hour,  "  within 
the  house  of  Margaret  Dods,  vintner  in  St.  Ronan's." 

We  have  only  farther  to  notice  Meg's  mode  of  conducting  herself  towards  chance 
travellers,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  nearer  or  more  fashionable  accommodations,  or 
perhaps  consul^g  rather  the  state  of  their  purse  than  of  their  taste,  stumbled  upon  her 
house  of  entertainment.  Her  reception  of  these  was  as  precarious  as  the  hospitality  of 
a  savage  nation  to  sailors  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  If  the  guests  seemed  to  have 
made  her  mansion  their  free  choice—or  if  she  liked  their  appearance  (and  her  taste  was 
very  capricious) — above  all,  if  they  seemed  pleased  with  what  they  got,  and  little 
disposed  to  criticize  or  give  trouble,  it  was  all  very  well.  But  if  they  had  come  to  St. 
Ronan's  because  the  house  at  the  Well  was  full — or  if  she  disliked  what  the  sailor  calls 
the  cut  of  their  jib— or  if,  above  all,  they  were  critical  about  their  accommodations, 
none  so  likely  as  Meg  to  give  them  what  in  her  country  is  called  a  sloan.  In  fact,  she 
reckoned  such  persons  a  part  of  that  ungenerous  and  ungrateful  public,  for  whose  sake 
she  was  keeping  her  house  open  at  a  dead  loss,  and  who  had  left  her,  as  it  were,  a  victim 
to  her  patriotic  zeal. 

Hence  arose  the  different  reports  concerning  the  little  inn  of  St.  Ronan's,  which  some 
favoured  travellers  praised  as  the  neatest  and  most  comfortable  old-fashioned  house  in 
Scotland,  where  you  had  good  attendance,  and  good  cheer,  at  moderate  rates ;  while 
others,  less  fortunate,  could  only  talk  of  the  darkness  of  the  rooms,  the  homeliness  of 
the  old  furniture,  and  the  detestable  bad  humour  of  Meg  Dods,  the  landlady. 

Reader,  if  you  come  from  the  more  sunny  side  of  the  Tweed — or  even  if,  being  a  Scot, 
you  have  had  the  advantage  to  be  bom  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  you  may  be 
induced  to  think  this  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Dame  Quickly's  piqued  hat  and 
green  apron,  somewhat  overcharged  in  the  features.  But  I  appeal  to  my  own  contem-i 
poraries,  who  have  known  wheel-road,  bridle-way,  and  foot-path,  for  thirty  years, 
whether  they  do  not,  every  one  of  them,  remember  Meg  Dods— or  somebody  very  like 
her.  Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  about  the  period  I  mention,  I  should  have 
been  afraid  to  have  rambled  from  the  Scottish  metropolis,  in  almost  any  direction,  lest  I 
had  lighted  upon  some  one  of  the  sisterhood  of  Dame  Quickly,  who  might  suspect  me  of 
having  shewed  her  up  to  the  public  in  the  character  of  Meg  Dods.  At  present,  though 
it  is  possible  that  some  one  or  two  of  this  peculiar  class  of  wild-cats  may  still  exist, 
their  talons  must  be  much  impaired  by  age ;  and  I  think  they  can  do  little  more  than  sit, 
like  the  Giant  Pope,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  at  the  door  of  their  unfrequented  caverns, 
and  p:rin  at  the  pilgrims  over  whom  they  used  formerly  to  execute  their  despotism. 
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THE   OCEST. 


^.T  was  on  a  6ne  summer's  day  that  a  solitary  traveller  rode  under  the  old- 
i  fashioned  archway,  and  alighted  in  the  court-yard  of  Meg  Dods's  inn,  and 
...f  delivered  the  brid]e  of  his  horse  to  the  Uump-backed  postilion.  "  Bring  my 
^■^  aoddle-bags,"  he  said,  "  into  the  house — or  stay — I  am  abler,  I  think,  to  tarry 
them  than  you."  He  then  assisted  the  poor  meagre  groom  to  unbuckle  the  straps  which 
secured  the  humble  and  now  despised  convenience,  and  meantime  gave  strict  charges 
that  his  horse  should  be  unbridled,  and  put  into  a  clean  and  comfortable  stall,  the  girths 
slacked,  and  a  cloth  cost  over  his  loins ;  but  that  the  saddle  should  not  be  removed  until 
he  himself  came  to  see  him  dressed. 
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Tlie  companion  of  bis  travels  seemed  in  the  hostler's  eye  deserving  of  his  care,  being 
a  strong  active  horse,  fit  either  for  the  road  or  field,  but  rather  high  in  bone  from  a  long 
journey,  though  from  the  state  of  his  skin  it  appeared  the  utmost  care  had  been  bestowed 
to  keep  him  in  condition.  "While  the  groom  obeyed  the  stranger's  directions,  the  latter, 
with  the  saddle-bags  laid  over  liis  arm,  entered  the  kitchen  of  the  inn. 

Here  he  found  the  landlady  herself  in  none  of  her  most  blessed  humours.  The  cook- 
maid  was  abroad  on  some  errand,  and  Meg,  in  a  close  review  of  the  kitchen  apparatus, 
was  making  the  unpleasant  discovery,  that  trenchers  had  been  broken  or  cracked,  pots 
and  saucepans  not  so  accurately  scoured  as  her  precise  notions  of  cleanliness  required, 
which,  joined  to  other  detections  of  a  more  petty  description,  stirred  her  bile  in  no  small 
degree;  so  that  while  she  disarranged  and  arranged  the  binky  she  maundered,  in  an 
under  tone,  complaints  and  menaces  against  the  absent  delinquent 

The  entrance  of  a  guest  did  not  induce  her  to  suspend  this  agreeable  amusement — 
she  just  glanced  at  him  as  he  entered,  then  turned  her  back  short  on  1dm,  and  continued 
her  labour  and  her  soliloquy  of  lamentation.  Truth  is,  she  thought  she  recognized  in 
the  person  of  the  stranger,  one  of  those  useful  envoys  of  the  commercial  conmi unity, 
called,  by  themselves  and  the  waiters,  TraveUei'Sj  par  excellence — by  others.  Riders  and 
Bagmen.  Now  against  this  class  of  customers  Meg  had  peculiar  prejudices ;  because, 
there  being  no  shops  in  the  old  village  of  St  Ronan's,  the  said  commercial  emissaries, 
for  the  convenience  of  their  traffic,  alwayd  took  up  their  abode  at  the  New  Inn,  or 
Hotel,  in  the  rising  and  rival  village  called  St  Ronan's  Well,  unless  when  some  straggler, 
by  chance  or  dire  necessity,  was  compelled  to  lodge  himself  at  the  Auld  Town,  as  the 
place  of  Meg's  residence  began  to  be  generally  termed.  She  had,  therefore,  no  sooner 
formed  the  hasty  conclusion  that  the  individual  in  question  belonged  to  tliis  obnoxious 
class,  than  she  resumed  her  former  occupation,  and  continued  to  soliloquize  and  apostro- 
phize her  absent  handmaidens,  without  even  appearing  sensible  of  his  presence. 

"  The  huzzy  Beenie — the  jaud  Epi)ie — ^the  deil's  buckie  of  a  callant ! — Another  plate 
gane — they'll  break  me  out  of  house  and  ha' !" 

The  traveller,  who,  with  his  saddle-bags  rested  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  had  waited  in 
silence  for  some  note  of  welcome,  now  saw  that  ghost  or  no  ghost  he  must  speak  first, 
if  he  intended  to  have  any  notice  from  his  landlady. 

"  You  are  my  old  acquaintance.  Mistress  Margaret  Dods?"  said  the  stranger. 

"What  for  no?— and  wha  are  ye  that  spears?"  said  Meg,  in  the  same  breath,  and 
began  to  rub  a  brass  candlestick  with  more  vehemence  than  before—  the  dry  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  indicating  plainly,  how  little  concern  she  took  in  the  conversation. 

"  A  traveller,  good  Mistress  Dods,  who  comes  to  take  up  his  lodgings  here  for  a  day 
or  two." 

"  I  am  thinking  ye  will  be  mista'en,"  said  Meg ;  "  there's  nae  room  for  bags  or  jaugs 
here — ye've  mista'en  your  road,  neighbour — je  maun  e'en  bundle  yoursell  a  bit  farther 
down  hiU." 

"  I  see  you  have  not  got  the  letter  I  sent  you.  Mistress  Dods  ?"  said  the  guest 

"How  should  I,  man?"  answered  the  hostess;  "they  have  ta'en  awa  the  post-office 
from  us — moved  it  down  till  the  Spa-well  yonder,  as  they  ca'd." 

"  Why,  that  is  but  a  step  off,"  observed  the  guest. 

"  Ye  will  get  there  the  sooner,"  answered  the  hostess. 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  the  guest,  "  if  you  had  sent  there  for  my  letter,  you  would  have 
learned ^" 

"I'm  no  wanting  to  learn  ony  thing  at  my  years,"  said  Meg.  "If  folk  have  ony 
thing  to  write  to  me  about,  they  may  gie  the  letter  to  John  Hislop,  the  carrier,  that  has 
used  the  road  these  forty  years.  As  for  the  letters  at  the  post-mistress's,  as  they  ca'  her, 
down  by  yonder,  they  may  bide  in  her  shop-window,  wi'  the  snaps  and  bawbee  rows 
till  Beltane,  or  I  loose  them.     I '11  never  file  my  fingers  with  them.     Post-mistress, 
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indeed ! — Upsetting  cutty !  I  mind  her  fou  weel  when  she  dree'd  penance  for  ante- 
nup— — " 


Laughing,  but  interrupting  Meg  in  good  time  for  the  character  of  the  post-mistress, 
the  stranger  assured  her  he  had  sent  his  fishing-rod  and  trunk  to  her  confidential  friend 
the  carrier,  and  that  he  sincerely  hoped  she  would  not  turn  an  old  acquaintance  out  of 
her  premises,  especially  as  he  believed  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  bed  within  five  miles  of 
St  Ronan's,  if  he  knew  that  her  Blue  room  was  unengaged. 

"  Fishing-rod ! — Auld  acquaintance  ! — Blue  room  ! "  echoed  Meg,  in  some  surprise ; 
and,  facing  round  upon  the  stranger,  and  examining  him  with  some  interest  and 
curiosity, — "  Ye '11  be  nae  bag-man,  then,  after  a'  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  not  since  I  have  laid  the  saddle-bags  out  of  my  hand." 

"  Weel,  I  canna  say  but  I  am  glad  of  that — I  canna  bide  their  yanking  way  of  knap- 
ping English  at  every  word. — I  have  kent  decent  lads  amang  them  too— What  for  no  ? — 
But  that  was  when  they  stopped  up  here  whiles,  like  other  douce  folk ;  but  since  they 
gaed  down,  the  hail  flight  of  them,  like  a  string  of  wild-geese,  to  the  new-fashioned 
bottle  yonder,  I  am  told  there  are  as  mony  hellicate  tricks  played  in  the  travellers'  room, 
as  they  behove  to  call  it,  as  if  it  were  fou  of  drunken  young  lairds." 

"That  is  because  they  have  not  you  to  keep  good  order  among  them,  Mistress  Margaret." 

"Ay,  lad?"  replied  Meg,  "ye  are  a  fine  blaw-in-my-lug,  to  tliink  to  cuitle  me  off  sae 
cleverly ! "  And,  facing  about  upon  her  guest,  she  honoured  him  with  a  more  close  and 
curious  investigation  than  she  had  at  first  designed  to  bestow  upon  liim. 

All  that  she  remarked  was  in  her  opinion  rather  favourable  to  the  stranger.  lie  was 
a  well-made  man,  rather  above  than  under  the  middle  size,  and  apparently  betwixt  five- 
and-twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age — for,  although  he  might,  at  first  glance,  have  passed 
for  one  who  had  attained  the  latter  period,  yet,  on  a  nearer  examination,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  burning  sun  of  a  warmer  climate  than  Scotland,  and  perhaps  some  fatigue,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  had  imprinted  the  marks  of  care  and  of  manhood  upon  his  countenance, 
without  abiding  the  course  of  years.  His  eyes  and  teeth  were  excellent,  and  his  other 
features,  though  they  could  scarce  be  termed  handsome,  expressed  sense  and  acuteness ; 
he  bore,  in  his  aspect,  that  ease  and  composure  of  manner,  equally  void  of  awkwardness 
and  affectation,  which  is  said  emphatically  to  mark  the  gentleman  ;  and,  although  neither 
the  plainness  of  his  dress,  nor  the  total  want  of  the  usual  attendants,  allowed  Meg  to 
suppose  him  a  wealthy  man,  she  had  little  doubt  that  he  was  above  the  rank  of  her 
lodgers  in  general  Amidst  these  observations,  and  while  she  was  in  the  course  of 
making  them,  the  good  landlady  was  embarrassed  with  various  obscure  recollections  of 
having  seen  the  object  of  them  formerly ;  but  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  she  was  quite 
unable  to  call  to  remembrance.  She  was  particularly  puzzled  by  the  cold  and  sarcastic 
expression  of  a  countenance,  which  she  could  not  by  any  means  reconcile  with  the 
recollections  which  it  awakened.  At  length  she  said  with  as  much  court(»sy  as  she  was 
capable  of  assuming, — "  Either  I  have  seen  you  before,  sir,  or  some  ane  very  like  ye  ? — 
Ye  ken  the  Blue  room,  too,  and  you  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  a  stranger  as  you  may  suppose,  Meg,"  said  the  guest,  assuming  a 
more  intimate  tone,  "  when  I  call  myself  Frank  Tyrrel." 

"  Tirl !"  exclaimed  Meg,  with  a  tone  of  wonder — "  It's  impossible  !  You  cannot  be 
Francie  Tirl,  the  wild  callant  that  was  fishing  and  bird-nesting  here  seven  or  eight 
years  syne — it  canna  be — Francie  was  but  a  callant !" 

"  But  add  seven  or  eight  years  to  that  boy's  life,  Meg,"  said  the  stranger  gravely, 
"  and  you  will  find  you  have  the  man  who  is  now  before  you." 

"  Even  sae!"  said  Meg,  with  a  glance  at  the  reflection  of  her  own  countenance  in 
the  copper  coffee-pot,  which  she  had  scoured  so  brightly  that  it  did  the  ofiice  of  a 
mirror — "  Just  e'en  sae — but  folk  maun  grow  auld  or  die. — But,  Mr.  Tirl,  for  I 
maunna  ca'  ye  Francie  now,  I  am  thinking " 
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"  Call  me  what  you  please,  good  dame,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  it  has  been  so  long  since 
I  heard  any  one  call  me  by  a  name  that  sounded  like  former  kindness,  that  such  a  one 
is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  a  lord's  title  would  be." 

"  Weel,  then,  Maister  Francie — if  it  be  no  offence  to  you —  I  hope  ye  are  no  a 
Nabob?" 

"  Not  I,  I  can  safely  assure  you,  my  old  friend ; — ^but  what  an  I  were  ?" 

"  Naething^-only  maybe  I  might  bid  ye  gang  farther,  and  be  waur  served. — Nabobs, 
indeed!  the  country's  plagued  wi'  them.  They  have  raised  the  price  of  eggs  and 
pootry  for  twenty  miles  round — But  what  is  my  business? — They  use  almaist  a'  of 
them  the  Well  down  by — they  need  it,  ye  ken  for  the  clearing  of  their  copper  com- 
plexions, that  need  ficouring  as  much  as  my  sauce-pans,  that  naebody  can  clean  but 
mysell." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  the  upshot  of  all  this  is,  I  hope,  that  I  am  to 
stay  and  have  dinner  here  ?" 

"  What  for  no?"  replied  Mrs.  Dods. 

"  And  that  I  am  to  have  the  Blue  room  for  a  night  or  two — ^perhaps  longer?" 

"  I  dinna  ken  that,"  said  the  dame. — "  The  Blue  room  is  the  best — and  they  that  get 
neist  best  are  no  ill  aff  in  this  warld." 

"  Arrange  it  as  you  will,"  said  the  stranger,  **  I  leave  the  whole  matter  to  you, 
mistress. — Meantime,  I  will  go  see  after  my  horse." 

"  The  merciful  man,"  said  Meg,  when  her  guest  had  left  the  kitchen,  "  is  merciful  to 
his  beast. — He  had  aye  something  about  him  by  ordinar,  that  callant — ^But  eh,  sirs ! 
there  is  a  sair  change  on  his  cheek-haffit  since  I  saw  him  last ! — He  sail  no  want  a  good 
dinner  for  auld  lang  syne,  that  I  'se  engage  for." 

Meg  set  about  the  necessary  preparations  with  all  the  natural  energy  of  her  disposi- 
tion, which  was  so  much  exerted  upon  her  culinary  cares,  that  her  two  maids,  on  their 
return  to  the  house,  escaped  the  bitter  reprimand  which  she  had  been  previously 
conning  over,  in  reward  for  their  alleged  slatternly  negligence.  Nay,  so  far  did  she 
carry  her  complaisance,  that  when  Tyrrel  crossed  the  kitchen  to  recover  his  saddle- 
bags, she  formally  rebuked  Eppie  for  an  idle  taupie,  for  not  carrying  the  gentleman's 
things  to  his  room. 

"  I  thank  you,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  but  I  have  some  drawings  and  colours  in 
these  saddle-bags,  and  I  always  like  to  carry  them  myself." 

"  Ay,  and  are  you  at  the  painting  trade  yet?"  said  Meg ;  "  an  unco  slaister  ye  used 
to  make  with  it  lang  syne." 

"  I  cannot  live  without  it,"  said  Tyrrel ;  and,  taking  the  saddle-bags,  was  formally 
inducted  by  the  maid  into  a  snug  apartment,  where  he  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to 
behold  a  capital  dish  of  minced  coUops,  with  vegetables,  and  a  jug  of  excellent  ale, 
placed  on  the  table  by  the  careful  hand  of  Meg  herself.  He  could  do  no  less,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  honour,  than  ask  Meg  for  a  bottle  of  the  yellow  seal,  "  if  there 
was  any  of  that  excellent  claret  still  left." 

"  Left  ? — ay  is  there,  walth  of  it,"  said  Meg ;  "  I  dinna  gie  it  to  every  body — Ah  ! 
Maister  Tirl,  ye  have  not  got  owre  your  auld  tricks ! — I  am  sure,  if  ye  are  painting  for 
your  leeving,  as  you  say,  a  little  rum  and  water  would  come  cheaper,  and  do  ye  as  much 
good.  But  ye  maun  hae  your  ain  way  the  day,  nae  doubt,  if  ye  should  never  have  it 
again." 

Away  trudged  Meg,  her  keys  clattering  as  she  went,  and,  after  much  rummaging, 
returned  with  such  a  bottle  of  claret  as  no  fashionable  tavern  could  have  produced,  were 
it  called  for  by  a  duke,  or  at  a  duke's  price ;  and  she  seemed  not  a  little  gratified  when 
her  guest  assured  her  that  he  had  not  yet  forgotten  its  excellent  flavour.  She  retired 
after  these  acts  of  hospitality,  and  left  the  stranger  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  excellent 
matters  which  she  had  placed  before  him. 
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But  there  was  that  on  Tyrrers  mind  which  defied  the  enlivening  power  of  good  cheer 
and  of  wine,  which  only  maketh  man's  heart  glad  when  that  heart  has  no  secret  oppres- 
sion to  counteract  its  influence.  Tyrrel  found  himself  on  a  spot  wliich  he  had  loved  in 
that  delightful  season,  when  youth  and  high  spirits  awaken  all  those  flattering  promises 
which  are  so  ill  kept  to  manhood.  He  drew  his  chair  into  the  embrasure  of  the  old- 
fashioned  window,  and  throwing  up  the  sash  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  suffered  his  thoughts 
to  return  to  former  days,  while  his  eyes  wandered  over  objects  which  they  had  not 
looked  upon  for  several  eventful  years.  He  could  behold  beneath  his  eye,  the  lower 
part  of  the  decayed  village,  as  its  ruins  peeped  from  the  umbrageous  shelter  with  which 
they  were  shrouded.  Still  lower  down,  upon  the  little  holm  which  forms  its  church- 
yard, was  seen  the  Kirk  of  St.  Ronan's ;  and  looking  yet  farther,  towards  the  junction 
of  St.  Ronan's  Bum  with  the  river  which  traversed  the  larger  dale  or  valley,  he  could 
see,  whitened  by  the  western  sun,  the  rising  houses,  which  were  either  newly  finished  or 
in  the  act  of  being  built,  about  the  medicinal  spring. 

"  Time  changes  all  around  us,"  such  was  the  course  of  natural  though  trite  reflec- 
tion, which  flowed  upon  Tyrrel's  mind ;  "  wherefore  should  loves  and  friendships  have  a 
longer  date  than  our  dwellings  and  our  monuments?"  As  he  indulged  these  sombre 
recollections,  his  officious  landlady  disturbed  their  tenor  by  her  entrance. 

"  I  was  thinking  to  offer  you  a  dish  of  tea,  Maister  Francie,  just  for  the  sake  of  auld 
lang  syne,  and  111  gar  the  quean  Beenie  bring  it  here,  and  mask  it  myselL — But  ye 
arena  done  with  your  wine  yet  ?" 

"  I  am  indeed,  Mrs.  Dods,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  I  beg  you  will  remove  the 
bottle." 

"  Remove  the  bottle,  and  the  wine  no  half  drank  out ! "  said  Meg,  displeasure  lowering 
on  her  brow ;  "  I  hope  there  is  nae  fault  to  be  found  wi'  the  wine,  Maister  Tirl  ?" 

To  this  answer,  which  was  put  in  a  tone  resembling  defiance,  Tyrrel  submissively 
replied,  by  declaring  "  the  claret  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  excellent." 

"  And  what  for  dinna  ye  drink  it,  then  ?"  said  Meg,  sharply ;  "  folk  should  never  ask 
for  mair  liquor  than  they  can  mak  a  gude  use  of.  Maybe  ye  think  we  have  the  fashion 
of  the  table-dot,  as  they  ca'  their  new-fangled  ordinary  down-by  yonder,  where  a'  the 
bits  of  vinegar  cruets  are  put  awa  into  an  awmry,  as  they  tell  me,  and  ilk  ane  wi'  the 
bit  dribbles  of  syndings  in  it,  and  a  paper  about  the  neck  o't,  to  shew  which  of  the 
customers  is  aught  it — ^there  they  stand  like  doctor  s  drogs — and  no  an  honest  Scottish 
mutchkin  will  ane  o'  their  viols  baud,  granting  it  were  at  the  fouest." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Tyrrel,  willing  to  indulge  the  spleen  and  prejudice  of  his  old 
acquaintance,  "  perhaps  the  wine  is  not  so  good  as  to  make  full  measure  desirable." 

"  Ye  may  say  that,  lad — ^and  yet  them  that  sell  it  might  afford  a  gude  penniworth,  for 
they  hae  it  for  the  making — ^maist  feck  of  it  ne'er  saw  France  or  Portugal.  But  as  I 
was  saying — ^this  is  no  ane  of  their  new-fangled  places,  where  wine  is  put  by  for  them 
that  canna  drink  it — ^when  the  cork's  drawn  the  bottle  maun  be  drank  out — and  what 
for  no  ? — ^unless  it  be  corkit." 

"  I  agree  entirely,  Meg,"  said  her  guest ;  "  but  my  ride  to-day  has  somewhat  heated 
me— and  I  think  the  dish  of  tea  you  promise  me,  will  do  me  more  good  than  to  finish 
my  bottle." 

"  Na,  then,  the  best  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  put  it  by,  to  be  sauce  for  the  wild-duck  the 
morn  ;  for  I  think  ye  said  ye  were  to  bide  here  for  a  day  or  twa." 

"  It  is  my  very  purpose,  Meg,  unquestionably,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"  Sae  be  it  then,"  said  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  and  then  the  liquor's  no  lost — it  has  been  seldom 
sic  claret  as  that  has  simmered  in  a  saucepan,  let  me  tell  you  that,  neighbour ; — and  I 
mind  the  day,  when  headach  or  nae  headach,  ye  wad  hae  been  at  the  hinder-end  of  that 
bottle,  and  maybe  anither,  if  ye  could  have  gotten  it  wiled  out  of  me.  But  then  ye  had 
your  cousin  to  help  you — Ah !  he  was  a  blythe  bairn  that  Valentine  Buhner ! — Ye  were 
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a  canty  caUant  too,  Maister  Francie,  and  muckle  ado  I  had  to  keep  ye  baith  in  order 
when  ye  were  on  the  ramble.  But  ye  were  a  thought  doucer  than  Valentine — ^But  Oh ! 
he  was  a  bonny  laddie  I — wi'  e'en  like  diamonds,  cheeks  like  roses,  a  head  like  a  heather- 
tap— he  was  the  first  I  ever  saw  wear  a  crap,  as  they  ca'  it,  but  a'  body  cheats  the  barber 
now — ^and  he  had  a  laugh  that  wad  hae  raised  the  dead ! — ^What  wi'  flyting  on  him,  and 
what  wi'  laughing  at  him,  there  was  nae  minding  ony  other  body  when  that  Valentine 
was  in  the  house. — And  how  is  your  cousin,  Valentine  Buhner,  Maister  Francie?" 

Tyrrel  looked  down,  and  only  answered  with  a  sigh. 

"  Ay — ^and  is  it  even  sae  ?"  said  Meg ;  "  and  has  the  puir  bairn  been  sae  soon 
removed  frae  this  fashious  warld  ? — Ay — ay — we  maun  a'  gang  ae  gate— crackit  quart- 
stoups  and  geisen'd  barrels — leaky  quaighs  are  we  a',  and  canna  keep  in  the  liquor  of 
life — Ohon,  sirs! — Was  the  puir  lad  Buhner  frae  Bu'mer  Bay,  where  they  land  the 
Hollands,  think  ye,  Maister  Francie  ? — They  whiles  rin  in  a  pickle  tea  there  too — I  hope 
that  is  good  that  I  have  made  you,  Maister  Francie?" 

"  Excellent,  my  good  dame,"  said  Tyrrel ;  but  it  was  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
intimated  that  she  had  pressed  upon  a  subject  which  awakened  some  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions. 

"  And  when  did  this  puir  lad  die?"  continued  Meg,  who  was  not  without  her  share 
of  Eve's  qualities,  and  wished  to  know  something  concerning  what  seemed  to  affect  her 
guest  so  particularly ;  but  he  disappointed  her  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  awakened 
another  train  of  sentiment  in  her  mind,  by  turning  again  to  the  window,  and  looking 
upon  the  distant  buildings  of  St.  Ronan's  WelL  As  if  he  had  observed  for  the  first  time 
these  new  objects,  he  said  to  Mistress  Dods  in  an  indifferent  tone,  "  You  have  got  some 
gay  new  neighbours  yonder,  mistress." 

^^  Neighbours,"  said  Meg,  her  wrath  beginning  to  arise,  as  it  always  did  upon  any 
allusion  to  this  sore  subject — "  Ye  may  ca'  them  neighbours,  if  ye  like— but  the  deil  flee 
awa  wi'  the  neighbourhood  for  Meg  Dods ! " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Tyrrel,  as  if  he  did  not  observe  her  displeasure,  "  that  yonder  is 
the  Fox  Hotel  they  told  me  of?" 

"  The  Fox ! "  said  Meg ;  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the  fox  that  has  carried  off  a'  my  geese. — 
I  might  shut  up  house,  Maister  Francie,  if  it  was  the  thing  I  lived  by — ^me  that  ban 
seen  a'  our  gentlefolks'  bairns,  and  gien  them  snaps  and  sugar-biscuit  maist  of  them  wi' 
my  ain  hand !  They  wad  hae  seen  my  father's  roof-tree  fa'  down  and  smoor  me  before 
they  wad  hae  gien  a  boddle  a-piece  to  have  propped  it  up— but  they  could  a'  link  out 
their  fifty  pounds  ower  head  to  bigg  a  bottle  at  the  Well  yonder.  And  muckle  they  hae 
made  o't — the  bankrupt  body,  Sandie  Lawson,  hasna  paid  them  a  bawbee  of  four  terms' 
rent." 

**  Surely,  mistress,  I  think  if  the  Well  became  so  famous  for  its  cures,  the  least  the 
gentlemen  could  have  done  was  to  make  you  the  priestess." 

<<  Me  priestess  I  I  am  nae  Quaker,  I  wot,  Maister  Francie ;  and  I  never  heard  of 
alewife  that  turned  preacher,  except  Luckie  Buchan  in  the  West  *  And  if  I  were  to 
preach,  I  think  I  have  mair  the  spirit  of  a  Scottishwoman,  than  to  preach  ia  the  very 
room  they  hae  been  dancing  in  ilka  night  in  the  week,  Saturday  itsell  not  excepted,  and 
that  till  twal  o'clock  at  night.  Na,  na,  Maister  Francie ;  I  leave  the  like  o'  that  to  Mr. 
Simon  Chatterly,  as  they  ca'  the  bit  prelatical  sprig  of  divinity  from  the  town  yonder, 
that  plays  at  cards  and  dances  six  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the  Seventh  reads  the 
Common  Prayer-book  in  the  ball-room,  with  Tarn  Simson,  the  drunken  barber,  for  his 
clerk." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Chatterly,"  said  Tyrrel. 

"  Ye' 11  be  thinking  o'  the  sermon  he  has  printed,"  said  the  angry  dame,  "where  he 

*  The  foundress  of  a  sect  called  Buchanites  :  a  ipeciea  of  Joanna  Southcote,  who  long  after  death  was  expected  to  return 
aad  head  her  disciples  on  the  road  to  Jerusaleni. 
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compares  their  nasty  puddle  of  a  well  yonder  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  like  a  foul- 
mouthed,  fleeching,  feather-headed  fule  as  he  is !  He  should  hae  kend  that  the  place 
got  a'  itfl  fame  in  the  times  of  Black  Popery ;  and  though  they  pat  it  in  St.  Ronan's 
name,  I'll  never  believe  for  one  that  the  honest  man  had  ony  hand  in  it ;  for  I  hae  been 
tell'd  by  ane  that  suld  ken,  that  he  was  nae  Roman,  but  only  a  Cuddie,  or  Culdee,  or 
such  like. — ^But  will  ye  not  take  anither  dish  of  tea,  Maistor  Francie  ?  and  a  wee  bit  of 
the  diet-loaf,  raised  wi'  my  ain  fresh  butter,  Maister  Francie  ?  and  no  wi'  greasy  kitchen- 
fee,  like  the  seedcake  down  at  the  confectioner's  yonder,  that  has  as  mony  dead  flees  as 
carvey  in  it.  Set  him  up  for  confectioner !  Wi'  a  penniworth  of  rye-meal,  and  anither 
of  tryacle,  and  twa  or  three  carvey-seeds,  I  will  make  better  confections  than  ever  cam 
out  of  his  oven." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  guest ;  "  and  I  only  wish  to  know 
how  these  new  comers  were  able  to  establish  themselves  against  a  house  of  such  good 
reputation  and  old  standing  as  yours  ? — It  was  the  virtues  of  the  mineral,  I  daresay ; 
but  how  came  the  waters  to  recover  a  character  all  at  once,  mistress  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir — they  used  to  be  thought  good  for  naething,  but  here  and  there  for 
a  puir  bodjr's  bairn,  that  had  gotten  the  cruells,*  and  could  not  afford  a  penniworth  of 
salts.  But  my  Leddy  Penelope  Penfeather  had  fa'an  ill,  it's  like,  as  nae  other  body  had 
ever  fell  ill,  and  sae  she  was  to  be  cured  some  gate  naebody  was  ever  cured,  which  was 
naething  mair  than  was  reasonable — and  my  leddy,  ye  ken,  has  wit  at  wull,  and  has  a' 
the  wise  folk  out  from  Edinburgh  at  her  house  at  Windywa's  yonder,  which  it  is  her 
leddyship's  will  and  pleasure  to  call  Air-castle — and  they  have  a'  their  diff(»rent  turns, 
and  some  can  clink  verses,  wi'  their  tale,  as  weel  as  Rob  Burns  or  Allan  Ramsay — and 
some  rin  up  hill  and  down  dale,  knapping  the  chucky  stanes  to  pieces  wi*  hammers,  like 
sae  mony  road -makers  run  daft — they  say  it  is  to  see  how  the  warld  was  made  ! — and 
some  that  play  on  all  manner  of  ten-stringed  instruments — and  a  wheen  sketching  souls, 
that  ye  may  see  perched  like  craws  on  every  craig  in  the  country,  e'en  working  at  your 
ain  trade,  Maister  Francie ;  forby  men  that  had  been  in  foreign  parts,  or  said  they  had 
been  there,  whilk  is  a'  ane,  ye  ken,  and  maybe  tw^a  or  three  draggle-tailed  misses,  that 
wear  my  Leddy  Penelope's  follies  when  she  has  dune  wi'  them,  as  her  queans  of  maids 
wear  her  second-hand  claithes.  So,  after  her  leddyship's  happy  recovery,  as  they  ca'd 
it,  down  cam  the  hail  tribe  of  wild  geese,  and  settled  by  the  Well,  to  dine  thereout  on 
the  bare  grund,  like  a  wheen  tinklers ;  and  they  had  sangs,  and  tunes,  and  healths,  nae 
doubt,  in  praise  of  the  fountain,  as  they  ca'd  the  Well,  and  of  Leddy  Penelope  Pen- 
feather  ;  and,  lastly,  they  behoved  a'  to  take  a  solemn  bumper  of  the  spring,  which,  as  I 
am  tauld,  made  unco  havoc  among  them  or  they  wan  hame ;  and  tliis  they  ca'd  Picknick, 
and  a  plague  to  them  !  And  sae  the  jig  was  begun  after  her  leddyship's  pipe,  and  mony 
a  mad  measure  has  been  danced  sin'  syne ;  for  down  cam  masons  and  murgeon-makcrs, 
and  preachers  and  player-folk,  and  Episcopalians  and  Methodists,  and  fools  and  fiddlers, 
and  Papists  and  piebakers,  and  doctors  and  drugsters ;  by  the  shop-folk,  that  sell  trash 
and  trumpery  at  three  prices — and  so  up  got  the  bonny  new  Well,  and  down  fell  the 
honest  auld  town  of  St.  Ronan's,  where  blythe  decent  folk  had  been  heartsome  eneugh 
for  mony  a  day  before  ony  o'  them  were  bom,  or  ony  sic  vapouring  fancies  kittled  in 
their  cracked  brains." 

"  What  said  your  landlord,  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  to  all  this  ?"  said  Tyrrel. 

"  Is't  my  landlord  ye  are  asking  after,  Maister  Francie  ? — the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  is 
nae  landlord  of  mine,  and  I  think  ye  might  hae  minded  that. — Na,  na,  thanks  be  to 
Praise !  Meg  Dods  is  baith  land/ore?  and  land^r///y.  HI  eneugh  to  keep  the  doors  open 
as  it  is,  let  be  facing  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas — an  auld  leather  pock  there  is,  Maister 
Francie,  in  ane  of  worthy  Maister  Bindloose  the  sheriff-clerk's  pigeon-holes,  in  his 

•  EicroueUeM,  King's  Evil. 
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dowcot  of  a  closet  in  the  burgh ;  and  therein  is  baith  charter,  and  sasine,  and  special 
service  to  boot ;  and  that  will  be  chapter  and  verse,  speer  when  ye  list." 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  that  the  inn  was  your  own ;  though  I  remember 
you  were  a  considerable  landed  proprietor." 

"  Maybe  I  am,"  replied  Meg,  "maybe  I  am  not ;  and  if  I  be,  what  for  no?— But  as 
to  what  the  Laird,  whose  grandfather  was  my  father's  landlord,  said  to  the  new  doings 
yonder — he  just  jumped  at  the  ready  penny,  like  a  cock  at  a  grossart,  and  feu'd  the 
bonny  holm  beside  the  Well,  that  they  ca'd  Saints-Well-holm,  that  was  like  the  best  land 
in  his  aught,  to  be  carved,  and  biggit,  and  howkit  up,  just  at  the  pleasure  of  Jock 
Ashler  the  stane-mason,  that  ca's  himsell  an  arkiteck — there  *s  nae  living  for  new  words 
in  this  new  warld  neither,  and  that  is  another  vex  to  auld  folk  such  as  me — It's  a  shame 
o'  the  young  Laird  to  let  his  auld  patrimony  gang  the  gate  it's  like  to  gang,  and  my 
heart  is  sair  to  see 't,  though  it  has  but  little  cause  to  care  what  comes  of  him  or  liis." 

"  Is  it  the  same  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  "  who  still  holds  the  estate  ? — the 
old  gentleman,  you  know,  whom  I  had  some  dispute  with " 

"  About  hunting  moor-fowl  upon  the  Spring- well -head  muirs  ?"  said  Meg.  "  Ah, 
lad!  honest  Maister  Bindloose  brought  you  neatly  off  there — Na,  it's  no  that  honest 
man,  but  his  son  John  Mowbray — the  t'other  has  slept  down-by  in  St.  Ronan's  Kirk  for 
these  six  or  seven  years." 

"  Did  he  leave,"  asked  Tyrrel,  with  something  of  a  faltering  voice,  "  no  other  child 
than  the  present  laird?" 

"  No  other  son,"  said  Meg;  "and  there's  e'en  eneugh,  unless  he  could  have  left  a 
better  ane." 

"  He  died,  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "excepting  this  son,  without  children?" 

"  By  your  leave,  no,"  said  Meg ;  "  there  is  the  lassie.  Miss  Clara,  that  keeps  house 
for  the  laird,  if  it  can  be  ca'd  keeping  house,  for  he  is  almost  aye  down  at  the  Well 
yonder — ^so  a  sma'  kitchen  serves  them  at  the  Shaws." 

"  Miss  Clara  will  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  there  during  her  brother's  absence,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"  Out  no ! — ^he  has  her  aften  jinketing  about,  and  back  and  forward,  wi'  a'  the  fine 
flichtering  fools  that  come  yonder;  and  clapping  palms  wi'  them,  and  linking  at  their 
dances  and  daffings.  I  wuss  nae  ill  come  o't,  but  it's  a  shame  her  father's  daughter 
should  keep  company  wi'  a'  that  scauff  and  raff  of  physic-student«,  and  writers'  prentices, 
and  bagmen,  and  siclike  trash  as  are  down  at  the  Well  yonder." 

"  You  are  severe,  Mrs.  Dods,"  replied  the  guest.  "  No  doubt  Miss  Clara's  conduct 
deserves  all  sort  of  freedom." 

"  I  am  saying  naething  against  her  conduct,"  said  the  dame ;  "  and  there's  nae  ground 
to  say  ony  thing  that  I  ken  of — But  I  wad  hae  like  draw  to  like,  Maister  Francie. 
I  never  quarrelled  the  ball  that  the  gentry  used  to  hae  at  my  bit  house  a  gude  wheen 
years  bygane — when  they  came,  the  auld  folk  in  their  coaches,  wi'  lang-tailed  black 
horses,  and  a  wheen  galliard  gallants  on  their  hunting  horses,  and  mony  a  decent  leddy 
beliind  her  ain  goodman,  and  mony  a  bonny  smirking  lassie  on  her  pownie,  and  wha 
sac  happy  as  they — And  what  for  no  ?  And  then  there  was  the  farmers'  ball,  wi'  the 
tiglit  lads  of  yeomen  with  the  brank  new  blues  and  the  buckskins — These  were  decent 
meetings — but  then  they  were  a'  ae  man's  bairns  that  were  at  them,  ilk  ane  kend  ilk 
other— they  danced  fanners  wi'  farmers'  daughters,  at  the  tane,  and  gentles  wi'  gentle 
blood,  at  the  t'other,  unless  maybe  when  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Killnakelty  Club 
would  gie  me  a  round  of  the  floor  mysell,  in  the  w^ay  of  daiHng  and  fun,  and  me  no  able 
to  flytc  on  them  for  laughing — I  am  sure  I  never  grudged  these  innocent  pleasures, 
although  it  lias  cost  me  maybe  a  week's  redding  up,  ere  I  got  the  better  of  the  confusion." 

"  But,  dame,"  said  Tyrrel,  "this  ceremonial  would  be  a  little  hard  upon  strangers  like 
myself,  for  how  wove  we  to  find  partners  in  these  family  parties  of  yours?" 

*'  Never  you  fash  your  thumb  about  that,  Maister  Francie,"  returned  the  landlady^ 
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with  a  knowing  wink. — "  Every  Jack  will  find  a  Jill,  gang  the  world  na  it  may— and, 
at  the  warst  o't,  better  hae  eome  fnshery  in  finding  a  partner  for  the  night,  than  get 
yoked  with  ane  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  shake  off  the  morn." 

"  And  does  that  sometimeB  happen  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Happen!— and  is't  amang  the  Well  folk  that  je  mean?"  exclaimed  the  hostess. 
"  Was  it  not  the  last  season,  as  they  ca't,  no  farther  gane,  that  young  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
the  English  lad  wi'  the  red  coat,  that  keeps  a  mail-coach,  and  drives  it  himsell,  gat 
cleekit  with  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg,  the  auld  Leddy  Loupengirth's  lang-legged  daughter 
— and  they  danced  sae  lang  thcgither,  tliat  there  was  mair  said  than  suld  hae  been  said 
about  it — and  the  lad  would  fain  liave  louped  back,  but  the  aald  luddy  held  him  to  his 
tackle,  and  the  Commissary  Court  and  somebody  else  made  her  Leddy  Binks  in  spite  of 
Sir  Bingo's  heart—  and  he  has  never  daurcd  take  her  to  his  friends  in  England,  but  they 
have  juBt  wintered  and  summered  it  at  the  Well  ever  since — and  that  is  what  the  Well 
is  good  for!" 

**  And  does  Clara, — I  mean  does  Miss  Mowbray,  keep  company  with  such  women  as 
these  ?"  said  Tyrrel  with  a  tone  of  interest  which  he  checked  as  he  proceeded  with  the 

"  What  can  she  do,  puir  thing?"  said  the  dame.  "  She  maun  keep  the  company  that 
her  brother  keeps,  for  she  is  clearly  dependent. — But,  speaking  of  that,  I  ken  what 
/  haTe  to  do,  and  that  is  no  little,  before  it  darkens.  I  have  sat  clavering  with  you 
ower  lang,  Maiater  Francie." 

And  away  she  marched  with  a  resolved  step,  and  soon  the  clear  octaves  of  her  voice 
were  heard  in  shrill  admonition  to  her  hand-maidens. 

Tyrrel  paused  a  moment  in  deep  th<iught,  then  took  his  hat,  paid  a  visit  to  the  stable, 
where  his  horse  saluted  him  with  feathering  ears,  and  that  low  amicable  neigh,  with 
which  that  animal  acknowledges  the  approach  of  a  loving  and  beloved  friend.  Having 
seen  that  the  faithful  creature  was  in  every  respect  attended  to,  Tyrrel  availed  himself 
of  the  continued  and  lingering  twilight,  to  visit  the  old  castle,  which,  upon  former 
occasions,  had  been  his  favourite  evening  walk.  He  remained  while  the  light  permitted, 
admiring  the  prospect  we  attempted  to  describe  in  the  first  chapter,  and  comparing  as  in 
his  former  reverie,  the  faded  hues  of  the  glimmering  landscape  to  those  of  human  life, 
when  early  youth  and  hope  had  ceased  tii  gild  them. 

A  brisk  walk  to  the  inn,  and  a  light  supper  on  a  Welsh  rabbit  and  the  dame's  home- 
brewed, were  stimulants  of  livelier,  at  least  more  resigned  thoughts— and  the  Blue  bed- 
room, to  the  honour  of  which  lie  had  been  promoted,  received  him  a  contented,  if  not 
a  cheerful  tenant. 
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jSRANCIS  TYREELwas,ii»the  course  of  the  next  day,  fonnallysettled  inhis 
n  old  quarters,  where  he  announced  his  purpose  of  remaining  for  several 
J^^^'days.  The  old-established  carrier  of  the  place  brought  his  fishing-rod  and 
'^..travelling -trunk,  with  a  letter  to  M^,  dated  a  week  preyiousiy,  deeiring  her  to 
prepare  to  receive  an  old  acquaintance.  This  annunciation,  though  something  of  the 
latest,  Ateg  received  with  great  complacency,  observing,  it  was  a  civil  attention  in 
Maister  Tirl;  and  that  John  Hialop,  though  he  was  not  just  soe  fast,  was  far  surer 
than  oiiy  post  of  them  a',  or  express  either.  She  also  observed  with  satisfaction,  that 
there  was  no  gun-case  along  with  her  guest's  baggage;  "for  that  weary  gunning  had 
brought  him  and  her  into  trouble — the  lairds  had  cried  out  upon't,  as  if  she  made  her 
house  n  howff  for  common  fowlers  and  poachers  ;  and  yet  how  could  she  hinder  twa  daft 
hempie  callants  from  taking  a  start  and  an  ower-loup?"  They  had  been  ower  the 
neighbour's  ground  they  had  leave  on  up  to  the  march,  and  they  werena  just  to  ken 
meiths  wlien  the  moorfowl  got  up." 
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In  a  day  or  two,  her  guest  fell  into  such  quiet  and  solitary  habits,  that  Meg,  herself 
the  most  restless  and  bustling  of  human  creatures,  began  to  be  vexed,  for  want  of  the 
trouble  which  she  expected  to  have  had  with  him,  experiencing,  perhaps,  the  same  sort 
of  feeling  from  his  extreme  and  passive  indifference  on  all  points,  that  a  good  horseman 
has  for  the  over-patient  steed,  which  he  can  scarce  feel  under  him.  His  walks  were 
devoted  to  the  most  solitary  recesses  among  the  neighbouring  woods  and  hills — his  fishing- 
rod  was  often  left  behind  him,  or  carried  merely  as  an  apology  for  sauntering  slowly  by 
the  banks  of  some  little  brooklet — and  his  success  so  indifferent,  that  Meg  said  the  piper 
of  Peebles*  would  have  caught  a  creelfu'  before  Maister  Francie  had  made  out  the  half- 
dozen  ;  so  that  he  was  obliged,  for  peace's  sake,  to  vindicate  his  character,  by  killing  a 
handsome  salmon. 

Tyrrel's  painting,  as  Meg  called  it,  went  on  equally  slowly :  He  often,  indeed,  shewed 
her  the  sketches  which  he  brought  from  his  walks,  and  used  to  finish  at  home ;  but  Meg 
held  them  very  cheap.  What  signified,  she  said,  a  wheen  bits  of  paper,  wi'  black  and 
white  scarts  upon  them,  that  he  ca'd  bushes,  and  trees,  and  craigs  ? — Couldna  he  paint 
them  wi'  green,  and  blue,  and  yellow,  like  the  other  folk  ?  "  Ye  will  never  mak  your 
bread  that  way,  Maister  Francie.  Ye  suld  munt  up  a  muckle  square  of  canvass,  like 
Dick  Tinto,  and  paint  folk's  ainsells,  that  they  like  muckle  better  to  see  than  ony  craig 
in  the  haill  water ;  and  I  wadna  muckle  objeck  even  to  some  of  the  Wallers  coming  up 
and  sitting  to  ye.  They  waste  their  time  waur,  I  wis — and,  I  warrant,  ye  might  mak 
a  guinea  a-head  of  them.  Dick  made  twa,  but  he  was  an  auld  used  hand,  and  folk  maun 
creep  before  they  gang." 

In  answer  to  these  remonstrances,  Tyrrel  assured  her,  that  the  sketches  with  which  he 
busied  himself  were  held  of  such  considerable  value,  that  very  often  an  artist  in  that  line 
received  much  higher  remuneration  for  these,  than  for  portraits  or  coloured  drawings. 
He  added,  that  they  were  often  taken  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  popular  poems,  and 
hinted  as  if  he  himself  were  engaged  in  some  labour  of  that  nature. 

Eagerly  did  Meg  long  to  pour  forth  to  Nelly  Trotter,  the  fish-woman, — ^whose  cart 
formed  the  only  neutral  channel  of  communication  between  the  Auld  Town  and  tlie 
Well,  and  who  was  in  favour  with  Meg,  because,  as  Nelly  passed  her  door  in  her  w^ay  to 
the  Well,  she  always  had  the  first  choice  of  her  fish, — the  merits  of  lier  lodger  as  an 
artist.  Luckie  Dods  had,  in  truth,  been  so  much  annoyed  and  bullied,  as  it  were,  with 
the  report  of  clever  persons,  accomplished  in  all  sorts  of  excellence,  arriving  day  after 
day  at  the  Hotel,  that  she  was  overjoyed  in  this  fortunate  opportunity  to  triumph  over 
them  in  their  own  way ;  and  it  may  be  believed,  that  the  excellences  of  her  lodger  lost 
nothing  by  being  trumpeted  through  her  mouth. 

"  I  maun  hae  the  best  of  the  cart,  Nelly — ^if  you  and  me  can  gree — for  it  is  for  ane  of 
the  best  of  painters.  Your  fine  folk  down  yonder  would  gie  their  lugs  to  look  at  what 
he  has  been  doing — he  gets  gowd  in  goupins,  for  three  downright  scarts  and  three  cross 
anes — And  he  is  no  an  ungrateful  loon,  like  Dick  Tinto,  that  had  nae  sooner  my  good 
five-and-twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket,  than  he  gaed  down  to  birl  it  awa  at  their  bonny 
hottle  yonder,  but  a  decent  quiet  lad,  that  kens  when  he  is  weel  aff,  and  bides  still  at  the 
auld  howff — And  what  for  no? — Tell  them  all  this,  and  hear  what  tliey  will  say  till't." 

"Indeed,  mistress,  I  can  tell  ye  that  already,  without  stirring  my  shanks  for  the 
matter,**  answered  Nelly  Trotter ;  "  they  will  e'en  say  that  ye  are  ae  auld  fule,  and  me 
anither,  that  may  hae  some  judgment  in  cock-bree  or  in  scate-rumples,  but  maunna  fash 
our  beards  about  ony  thing  else." 

"  Wad  they  say  sac,  the  frontless  villains  ?  and  me  been  a  housekeeper  this  thirty 
year !"  exclaimed  Meg  ;  "  I  wadna  hae  them  say  it  to  my  face !  But  I  am  no  speaking 
without  warrant — for  what  an  I  had  spoken  to  the  minister,  lass,  and  shewn  him  ane  of 
the  loose  scarts  of  paper  that  Maister  Tirl  leaves  fleeing  about  his  room  ? — and  what  an 

*  The  said  pip^r  was  famous  at  the  mystery. 
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he  had  said  he  had  kend  Lord  Bidinore  gie  five  guineas  for  tlie  waur  on 't  ?  and  a'  the 
warld  kens  he  was  Lmg  tutor  in  the  Bidmore  family." 

"  Troth,"  answered  her  gossip,  "  I  doubt  if  I  was  to  tell  a'  this  they  would  hardly  believe 
me,  mistress  ;  for  there  are  sae  mony  judges  amang  them,  and  they  think  sae  muckle  of 
themsells,  and  sae  little  of  other  folk,  that  unless  ye  were  to  send  down  the  bit  picture, 
I  am  no  thinking  they  will  believe  a  word  that  I  can  tell  them." 

"  No  believe  what  an  honest  woman  says — let  abee  to  say  twa  o'  them  ?"  exclaimed 
Meg  ;  "  Oh  the  unbelieving  generation  ! — Weel,  Nelly,  since  my  back  is  up,  ye  sail  tak 
down  the  picture,  or  sketching,  or  whatever  it  is,  (tliough  I  thought  sketcliers  |  were  aye 
made  of  airn,)  and  shame  wi'  it  the  conceited  crew  that  they  are. — But  see  and  bring 't 
back  wi'  ye  again,  Nelly,  for  it 's  a  thing  of  value  ;  and  trustna  it  out  o'  your  hand,  tliat 
I  charge  you,  for  I  hppen  no  muckle  to  their  honesty. — And,  Nelly,  ye  may  tell  them  he 
has  an  illustrated  poem — iilust rated — mind  the  word,  Nelly— tliat  is  to  be  stuck  as  fouof 
the  like  o'  that,  as  ever  turkey  was  larded  wi'  dabs  o'  bacon." 

Thus  furnished  with  her  credentials,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  herald  betwixt  two  hostile 
countries,  honest  Nelly  switched  her  little  fish-cart  downwards  to  St.  Ronan's  Well. 

In  watering-places,  as  in  other  congregated  assemblies  of  the  human  species,  various 
kinds  of  government  have  been  dictated,  by  chance,  caprice,  or  convenience  ;  but  in  almost 
all  of  them,  some  sort  of  direction  has  been  adopted,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
anarchy.  Sometimes  the  sole  power  has  been  vested  in  a  Master  of  Ceremonies ;  but 
this,  like  other  despotisms,  has  been  of  late  unfashionable,  and  the  powers  of  this  great 
ofiicer  have  been  mucli  limited  even  at  Bath,  where  Nash  once  ruled  with  undisputed 
supremacy.  Committees  of  management,  chosen  from  among  the  most  steady  guests, 
have  been  in  general  resorted  to  as  a  more  liberal  mode  of  sway,  and  to  such  was  con- 
fided the  administration  of  the  infant  republic  of  St.  Ronan's  Well.  This  little  senate, 
it  must  be  observed,  liad  the  more  difficult  task  in  discharging  their  high  duties,  that,  like 
those  of  other  republics,  their  subjects  were  divided  into  two  jarring  and  contending 
factions,  who  every  day  eat,  drank,  danced,  and  made  merry  together,  hating  each  other 
all  the  wliile  with  all  the  animosity  of  political  party,  endeavouring,  by  every  art,  to  secure 
the  adherence  of  each  guest  who  arrived,  and  ridiculing  the  absurdities  and  follies  of  each 
other,  with  all  the  wit  and  bitterness  of  which  they  were  masters. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  these  parties  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Lady  Penelope  Pen- 
feather,  to  whom  the  establishment  owed  its  fame,  nay,  its  existence  ;  and  whose  influence 
could  only  have  been  balanced  by  that  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Mr.  Mowbray  of 
St.  Ronan's,  or,  as  he  was  called  usually  by  the  company  who  affected  what  Meg  called 
knapping  English,  the  Squire,  who  was  leader  of  the  opposite  faction. 

The  rank  and  fortune  of  the  lady,  her  pretensions  to  beauty  as  well  as  talent,  (though 
the  former  was  something  iaded,)  and  the  consequence  which  she  arrogated  to  herself  as 
a  woman  of  fashion,  drew  round  her  pamters,  and  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  men  of 
science,  and  lecturers,  and  foreign  adventurers,  et  hoc  geiius  omne,     . 

On  the  contrary,  the  Squire's  influence,  as  a  man  of  family  and  property  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  who  actually  kept  greyhounds  and  i)ointer8,  and  at  least  talked 
of  hunters  and  of  racers,  ascertained  him  the  support  of  the  whole  class  of  bucks,  half 
and  whole  bred,  from  the  three  next  counties  ;  and  if  more  inducements  were  wantingi 
he  could  grant  his  favourites  the  privilege  of  shooting  over  his  moors,  which  is  enough 
to  turn  the  head  of  a  young  Scottishman  at  any  time.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  of  late  espe- 
cially su})portiMl  in  his  pre-eminence,  by  a  dose  alliance  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  a  sapient 
English  Baronet,  who,  ashamed,  as  many  thought,  to  return  to  his  own  country,  had  set 
him  down  at  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's,  to  enjoy  the  blessing  which  the  Caledonian  II}Tnen 
had  so  kindly  forced  on  him,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg.  As  this  gentleman 
actually  drove  a  regular-built  mail-coach,  not  in  any  respect  differing  from  that  of  his 

*  Skates  arc  railed  t^kctchers  in  Scotland. 
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Majesty,  only  that  it  was  more  frequently  overturned,  his  influence  with  a  certain  set  was 
irresistible,  and  the  Squire  of  St.  Konan's,  having  the  better  sense  of  the  two,  contrived 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  consequence  attached  to  his  friendship. 

These  two  contending  parties  were  so  equally  balanced,  that  the  predominance  of  the 
influence  of  either  was  often  determined  by  the  course  of  the  sun.  Thus,  in  the  morning 
and  forenoon,  when  Lady  Penelope  led  forth  her  herd  to  lawn  and  shady  bower,  whether 
to  visit  some  ruined  monument  of  ancient  times,  or  eat  their  pic-nic  luncheon,  to  spoil 
good  paper  with  bad  drawings,  and  good  verses  with  repetition— in  a  word, 

"  To  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land," 

her  ladyship's  empire  over  the  loungers  seemed  uncontrolled  and  absolute,  and  all  things 
were  engaged  in  the  taurhiUony  of  which  she  formed  the  pivot  and  centre.  Even  the 
hunters,  and  shooters,  and  hard  drinkers,  were  sometimes  fain  reluctantly  to  follow  in 
her  train,  sulking,  and  quizzing,  and  flouting  at  her  solemn  festivals,  besides  encouraging 
the  younger  nymphs  to  giggle  when  they  should  have  looked  sentimental.  But  after 
dinner  the  scene  was  changed,  and  her  ladyship's  sweetest  smiles,  and  softest  invitations, 
were  often  insuflicient  to  draw  the  neutral  part  of  the  company  to  the  tea-room ;  so  that 
her  society  was  reduced  to  those  whose  constitution  or  finances  rendered  early  retire- 
ment from  the  dining-parlour  a  matter  of  convenience,  together  with  the  more  devoted 
and  zealous  of  her  own  immediate  dependents  and  adherents.  Even  the  faith  of  the 
latter  was  apt  to  be  debauched.  Her  ladyship's  poet-laureate,  in  whose  behalf  she  was 
teazing  each  new-comer  for  subscriptions,  got  suflliciently  independent  to  sing  in  her 
ladyship's  presence,  at  supper,  a  song  of  rather  equivocal  meaning;  and  her  chief 
painter,  who  was  employed  upon  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  was,  at 
another  time,  seduced  into  such  a  state  of  pot-valour,  that,  upon  her  ladyship's  admi- 
nistering her  usual  dose  of  criticism  upon  his  works,  he  not  only  bluntly  disputed  her 
judgment,  but  talked  something  of  his  right  to  be  treated  like  a  gentleman. 

These  feuds  were  taken  up  by  the  Managing  Committee,  who  interceded  for  the 
penitent  offenders  on  the  following  morning,  and  obtained  their  re-establishment  in  Lady 
Penelope's  good  graces  upon  moderate  terms.  Many  other  acts  of  moderating  authority 
they  performed,  mucli  to  the  assuaging  of  faction,  and  the  quiet  of  the  Wellers ;  and 
so  essential  was  their  government  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  that,  without  them, 
St.  Ronan's  spring  would  probably  have  been  speedily  deserted.  We  must,  therefore, 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  that  potential  Committee,  which  both  factions,  acting  as  if  on  a 
self-denying  ordinance,  had  combined  to  invest  with  the  reins  of  government. 

Each  of  its  members  appeared  to  be  selected,  as  Fortunio,  in  the  fairy-tale,  chose  his 
followers,  for  his  peculiar  gifts.  First  on  the  list  stood  the  Man  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Quentin  Quackleben,  who  claimed  right  to  regulate  medical  matters  at  the  spring,  upon 
the  principle  which,  of  old,  assigned  the  property  of  a  newly -discovered  country  to  the 
bucanier  who  committed  the  earliest  piracy  on  its  shores.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
Doctor's  merit,  as  having  been  first  to  proclaim  and  vindicate  the  merits  of  these  healing 
fountains,  had  occasioned  his  being  universally  installed  First  Physician  and  Man  of 
Science,  which  last  qualification  he  could  apply  to  all  purposes,  from  the  boiling  of  an 
egg  to  the  giving  a  lecture.  He  was,  indeed,  qualified,  like  many  of  his  profession,  to 
spread  both  the  bane  and  antidote  before  a  dyspeptic  patient,  being  as  knowing  a  gas- 
tronome as  Dr.  Redgill  himself,  or  any  other  worthy  physician  who  has  written  for  the 
benefit  of  the  eumiie,  from  Dr.  Moncrieff  of  Tippermalloch,  to  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  of 
York,  and  the  present  Dr.  Kitchiner  of  London.  But  pluralities  are  always  invidious, 
and  therefore  the  Doctor  prudently  relinquished  the  oflSce  of  caterer  and  head-carver  to 
the  Man  of  Taste,  who  occupied  regularly,  and  ex  officio^  the  head  of  the  table, 
reserving  to  himself  the  occasional  privilege  of  criticising,  and  a  principal  share  in 
consumin<r,  the  good  things  which  the  common  entertainment  afforded.     We  have  only 
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to  sum  up  this  brief  account  of  the  learned  Doctor,  by  informing  the  reader,  that  he  was 
a  tall,  lean,  beetlebrowed  man,  with  an  ill-made  black  scratch-wig,  that  stared  out  on 
either  side  from  his  lantern  jaws.  He  resided  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  at  St. 
Ronan's,  and  was  supposed  to  make  an  indifferent  good  thing  of  it,  especially  as  he 
played  whist  to  admiration. 

First  in  place,  though  perhaps  second  to  the  Doctor  in  real  authority,  was  Mr.  Win- 
terblossom ;  a  civil  sort  of  person,  who  was  nicely  precise  in  his  address,  wore  his  hair 
cued,  and  dressed  with  powder,  had  knee-buckles  set  with  Bristol  stones,  and  a  seal- 
ring  as  large  as  Sir  Jolm  FalstaflTs.  In  his  heyday  he  had  a  small  estate,  which  he  had 
spent  like  a  gentleman,  by  mixing  with  the  gay  world.  He  was,  in  short,  one  of  those 
respectable  links  that  connect  the  coxcombs  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  last 
age,  and  could  compare,  in  his  own  experience,  the  follies  of  both.  In  latter  days,  he 
had  sense  enough  to  extricate  himself  from  his  course  of  dissipation,  though  with 
impaired  health  and  impoverished  fortune. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  now  lived  upon  a  moderate  annuity,  and  had  discovered  a  way  of 
reconciling  his  economy  with  much  company  and  made  dishes,  by  acting  as  perpetual 
president  of  the  table-d'hote  at  the  Well.  Here  he  used  to  amuse  the  society  by  telling 
stories  about  Garrick,  Foote,  Bonnel  Thornton,  and  Lord  Kelly,  and  delivering  his 
opinions  in  matters  of  taste  and  vertu.  An  excellent  carver,  he  knew  how  to  help  each 
guest  to  what  was  precisely  his  due ;  and  never  failed  to  reserve  a  proper  slice  as  the 
reward  of  his  own  labours.  To  conclude,  he  was  possessed  of  some  taste  in  the  fine 
arts,  at  least  in  painting  and  music,  although  it  was  rather  of  the  technical  kind,  than 
that  which  warms  the  heart  and  elevates  the  feelings.  There  was  indeed,  about 
Winterblossom,  nothing  that  was  either  warm  or  elevated.  He  was  shrewd,  selfish, 
and  sensual ;  the  last  two  of  which  qualities  he  screened  from  observation,  under  a 
specious  varnish  of  exterior  complaisance.  Therefore,  in  his  professed  and  apparent 
anxiety  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table,  to  the  most  punctilious  point  of  good  breeding, 
he  never  permitted  the  attendants  upon  the  public  taste  to  supply  the  wants  of  others, 
until  all  his  own  private  comforts  had  been  fully  arranged  and  provided  for. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  also  distinguished  for  possessing  a  few  curious  engravings, 
and  other  specimens  of  art,  with  the  exhibition  of  which  he  occasionally  beguiled  a 
wet  morning  at  the  public  room.  They  were  collected,  "  viis  et  modiSy^  said  the  Man  of 
Law,  another  distinguished  member  of  the  Committee,  with  a  knowing  cock  of  his  eye 
to  his  next  neighbour. 

Of  this  person  little  need  be  said.  He  was  a  large-boned,  loud-voiced,  red-faced  old 
man,  named  Meiklewham ;  a  country  writer,  or  attorney,  who  managed  the  matters  of 
the  Squire  much  to  the  profit  of  one  or  other, — if  not  of  both.  His  nose  projected 
from  the  front  of  his  broad  vulgar  face,  like  the  style  of  an  old  sun-dial,  twisted  all  of 
one  side.  He  was  as  great  a  bully  in  his  profession,  as  if  it  had  been  military  instead 
of  civil ;  conducted  the  whole  technicalities  concerning  the  cutting  up  the  Saint's-Well- 
haugh,  so  much  lamented  by  Dame  Dods,  into  building-stances,  and  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  Doctor  Quackleben,  who  always  recommended  him  to  make  the  wills  of  his 
patients. 

After  the  Man  of  Law  comes  Captain  Hector  MacTurk,  a  Highland  lieutenant  on 
half-pay,  and  that  of  ancient  standing ;  one  who  preferred  toddy  of  the  strongest  to 
wine,  and  in  that  fashion  and  cold  drams  finished  about  a  bottle  of  whisky  per  dieniy 
whenever  he  could  come  by  it.  He  was  called  the  Man  of  Peace,  on  the  same  principle 
which  assigns  to  constables.  Bow-street  runners,  and  such  like,  who  carry  bludgeons  to 
break  folk's  heads,  and  are  perpetually  and  officially  employed  in  scenes  of  riot,  the  title 
of  peace-officers — that  is,  because  by  his  valour  he  compelled  others  to  act  with  dis- 
cretion. Tlie  Captain  was  the  general  referee  in  all  those  abortive  quarrels,  which,  at  a 
place  of  this  kind,  are  so  apt  to  occur  at  night,  and  to  be  quietly  settled  in  the  morning ; 
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and  occasionally  adopted  a  quarrel  himself,  by  way  of  taking  down  any  guest  who  was 
unusually  pugnacious.  Tliis  occupation  procured  Captain  MacTurk  a  good  deal  of 
respect  at  the  Well ;  for  he  was  precisely  that  sort  of  person,  who  is  ready  to  fight  with 
any  one — ^whom  no  one  can  find  an  apology  for  declining  to  fight  with, — in  fighting 
with  whom  considerable  danger  was  incurred,  for  he  was  ever  and  anon  shewing  that 
he  could  snuff  a  candle  with  a  pistol  ball, — and  lastly,  through  fighting  with  whom  no 
eclat  or  credit  could  redound  to  the  antagonist.  He  always  wore  a  blue  coat  and  red 
collar,  had  a  supercilious  taciturnity  of  manner,  ate  sliced  leeks  with  his  cheese,  and 
resembled  in  complexion  a  Dutch  red-herring. 

Still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  Man  of  Religion — the  gentle  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly, 
who  had  strayed  to  St.  Ronan's  Well  from  the  banks  of  Cam  or  Isis,  and  who  piqued 
himself,  first  on  his  Greek,  and  secondly,  on  his  politeness  to  the  ladies.  During  all  the 
week  days,  as  Dame  Dods  has  already  hinted,  this  reverend  gentleman  was  the  partner 
at  the  whist-table,  or  in  the  ball-room,  to  what  maid  or  matron  soever  lacked  a  partner 
at  either ;  and  on  the  Sundays,  he  read  prayers  in  the  public  room  to  all  who  chose  to 
attend.  He  was  also  a  deviser  of  charades,  and  an  unriddler  of  riddles;  he  played  a 
little  on  the  flute,  and  was  Mr.  Winterblossom's  principal  assistant  in  contriving  those 
ingenious  and  romantic  paths,  by  which,  as  by  the  zig-zags  which  connect  military 
parallels,  you  were  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  hotel,  which 
commands  so  beautiful  a  prospect,  at  exactly  that  precise  angle  of  ascent,  which  entitles 
a  gentleman  to  offer  his  arm,  and  a  lady  to  accept  it,  with  perfect  propriety. 

There  was  yet  another  member  of  this  Select  Conmiittee,  Mr.  Michael  Meredith,  who 
might  be  termed  the  Man  of  Mirth,  or,  if  you  please,  the  Jack  Pudding  to  the  company, 
whose  business  it  was  to  crack  the  best  joke,  and  sing  the  best  song — ^he  could. 
Unluckily,  however,  this  functionary  was  for  the  present  obliged  to  absent  himself  from 
St.  Ronan's ;  for,  not  recollecting  that  he  did  not  actually  wear  the  privileged  motley  of 
his  profession,  he  had  passed  some  jest  upon  Captain  MacTurk,  which  cut  so  much  to 
the  quick,  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  fain  to  go  to  goat-whey  quarters,  at  some  ten  miles' 
distance,  and  remain  there  in  a  sort  of  concealment,  until  the  affair  should  be  made  up 
through  the  mediation  of  his  brethren  of  the  Committee. 

Such  were  the  honest  gentlemen  who  managed  the  affairs  of  this  rising  settlement, 
with  as  much  impartiality  as  could  be  expected.  They  were  not  indeed  without  their 
own  se^jret  predilections  ;  for  the  lawyer  and  the  soldier  privately  inclined  to  the  party 
of  the  Squire,  while  the  parson,  Mr.  Meredith,  and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  were  more 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Lady  Penelope ;  so  that  Doctor  Quacklcben  alone,  who  pro- 
bably recollected  that  the  gentlemen  were  as  liable  to  stomach  complaints,  as  the  ladies 
to  nervous  disoi-ders,  seemed  the  only  person  who  preserved  in  word  and  deed  the  most 
rigid  neutrality.  Nevertheless,  the  interests  of  the  establishment  being  very  much  at 
the  heart  of  this  honourable  council,  and  each  feeling  his  own  profit,  pleasure,  or 
comfort,  in  some  degree  involved,  they  suffered  not  their  private  affections  to  interfere 
with  their  public  duties,  but  acted  every  one  in  his  own  sphere,  for  the  public  benefit  of 
the  whole  conmiunity. 


^ 
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THE  INVITATION. 


U^s^^iriSHE  clnmour  which  attends  the  removal  of  dinner  from  ft  public  room  had 
aJdijll^H  subsided ;  the  clatter  of  plate?,  and  knives  and  forks— the  bustling  tread  of 
Y^j^^7  awkward  boobies  of  country  servants,  kicking  each  other's  shins,  and  wran- 
iSKv-75-a'a  giing  as  they  endeavour  to  rush  out  of  the  door  three  abreast — the  clash  of 
glu^^Mcs  and  tumblers,  borne  to  earth  in  the  tumult — the  shrieks  of  the  landlady — the 
curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  of  the  landlord—had  all  passed  awayj  and  those  of  the 
ciunpany  who  had  servants,  had  been  accommodated  by  their  respective  Ganymedea 
with  such  remnants  of  their  respective  bottles  of  wine,  spirits,  Sic.  as  the  said  Gany- 
medes  had  not  previously  consumed,  while  the  rest,  broken  in  to  such  observance  by 
Mr.  Winlerblossom,  wailed  [latiently  until  the  worthy  president's  own  special  and 
multifarious  commissions  had  been  executed  by  a  tidy  young  woman  and  n  lumpish  lad. 
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the  regular  attendants  belonging  to  the  house,  but  whom  he  permitted  to  wait  on  no  one, 
till,  as  the  hymn  says, 

"  All  his  wants  were  well  supplied." 

"And,  Dinah — ^my  bottle  of  pale  sherry,  Dinah — place  it  on  this  side— there  is  a 
good  girl ; — and,  Toby — get  my  jug  with  the  hot  water — and  let  it  be  boiling — and 
don't  spill  it  on  Lady  Penelope,  if  you  can  help  it,  Toby." 

"No— for  her  ladyship  has  been  in  hot  water  to-day  already,"  said  the  Squire; 
a  sarcasm  to  which  Lady  Penelope  only  replied  witli  a  look  of  contempt. 

"And,  Dinah,  bring  the  sugar — the  soft  East  India  sugar,  Dinah — and  a  lemon, 
Dinah,  one  of  those  which  came  fresh  to-day — Go  fetch  it  from  the  bar,  Toby — and 
don't  tumble  down  stairs,  if  you  can  help  it — And  Dinah — stay,  Dinah — ^the  nutmeg, 
Dinah,  and  the  ginger,  my  good  girl — And,  Dinah — put  the  cushion  up  behind  my 
back — and  the  footstool  to  my  foot,  for  my  toe  is  something  the  worse  of  my  walk  with 
your  ladyship  this  morning  to  the  top  of  Belvidere." 

"  Her  ladyship  may  call  it  what  she  pleases  in  common  parlance,"  said  the  writer ; 
"but  it  must  stand  Munt-grunzie  in  the  stamped  paper,  being  so  nominated  in  the 
ancient  writs  and  evidents  thereof." 

"And,  Dinah,"  continued  the  president,  "lift  up  my  handkerchief — ^and— a  bit  of 
biscuit,  Dinah — and — and  I  do  not  think  I  want  any  thing  else — Look  to  the  company, 
my  good  girl. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  drink  the  company's  very  good  health — Will 
your  ladyship  honour  me  by  accepting  a  glass  of  negus  ? — I  learned  to  make  negus  from 
old  DartineuTs  son. — He  always  used  East  Lidia  sugar,  and  added  a  tamarind — it 
improves  the  flavour  infinitely. — Dinah,  see  your  father  sends  for  some  tamarinds — 
Dartineuf  knew  a  good  thing  almost  as  well  as  his  father — I  met  him  at  Bath  in  the 
year — ^let  me  see — Garrick  was  just  taking  leave,  and  that  was  in,"  &c.  &c.  &c. — "  And 
what  is  this  now,  Dinah?"  he  said,  as  she  put  into  his  hand  a  roll  of  paper. 

"  Something  that  Nelly  Trotter"  (Trotting  Nelly,  as  the  company  called  her)  "brought 
from  a  sketching  gentleman  that  lives  at  the  woman's"  (thus  bluntly  did  the  upstart 
minx  describe  the  reverend  Mrs.  Margaret  Dods)  "  at  the  Cleikum  of  Aultoun  yonder" 
— A  name,  by  the  way,  which  the  inn  had  acquired  from  the  use  which  the  saint  upon 
the  sign-post  was  making  of  his  pastoral  crook. 

"  Lideed,  Dinah  ?"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  gravely  taking  out  his  spectacles,  and 
wiping  them  before  he  opened  the  roll  of  paper ;  "  some  boy's  daubing,  I  suppose,  whose 
pa  and  ma  wish  to  get  him  into  the  Trustees'  School,  and  so  are  beating  about  for  a 
little  interest. — But  I  am  drained  dry — I  put  three  lads  in  last  season ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  my  particular  interest  with  the  secretary,  who  asks  my  opinion  now  and  then, 
I  could  not  have  managed  it.  But  giff  gaff,  say  L — ^Eh !  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is 
this? — Here  is  both  force  and  keeping — Who  can  this  be,  my  lady? — Do  but  see  the 
sky-line — why,  this  is  really  a  little  bit — an  exquisite  little  bit — Who  the  devil  can  it 
be  ?  and  how  can  he  have  stumbled  upon  the  dog-hole  in  the  Old  Town,  and  the  snarling 
b  I  beg  your  ladyship  ten  thousand  pardons — that  kennels  there?" 

**  I  dare  say,  my  lady,"  said  a  little  miss  of  fourteen,  her  eyes  growing  rounder  and 
rounder,  and  her  cheeks  redder  and  redder,  as  she  found  herself  speaking,  and  so  many 
folks  listening — "  Oh,  la !  I  dare  say  it  is  the  same  gentleman  we  met  one  day  in  the 
Low-wood  walk,  that  looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  yet  was  none  of  the  company,  and 
that  you  said  was  a  handsome  man." 

"  I  did  not  say  handsome,  Maria,"  replied  her  ladyship ;  "  ladies  never  say  men  are 
handsome — I  only  said  he  looked  genteel  and  interesting." 

"  And  that,  my  lady,"  said  the  young  parson,  bowing  and  smiling,  "  is,  I  will  be 
judged  by  the  company,  the  more  flattering  compliment  of  the  two — We  shall  be  jealous 
of  this  Unknown  presently." 

"  Nay,  but,"  continued  the  sweetly  communicative  Maria,  with  some  real  and  some 
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assumed  simplicity,  "your  ladyship  forgets — for  you  said  presently  after,  you  were 
sure  he  was  no  gentleman,  for  he  did  not  run  after  you  with  your  glove  which  you  had 
dropped — and  so  I  went  back  myself  to  find  your  ladyship's  glove,  and  he  never  offered 
to  help  me,  and  I  saw  him  closer  than  your  ladyship  did,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  handsome, 
though  he  is  not  very  civiL" 

'^  You  speak  a  little  too  much  and  too  loud,  miss,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  a  natural  blush 
reinforcing  the  nuance  of  rouge  by  which  it  was  usually  superseded. 

"  What  say  you  to  that,  Squire  Mowbray  ?"  said  the  elegant  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

"A  fair  challenge  to  the  field.  Sir  Bingo,"  answered  the  Squire;  "when  a  lady 
throws  down  the  gauntlet,  a  gentleman  may  throw  the  handkerchief." 

"  I  have  always  the  benefit  of  your  best  construction,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lady, 
with  dignity.  "  I  suppose  Miss  Maria  has  contrived  this  pretty  story  for  your  amuse- 
ment. I  can  hardly  answer  to  Mr.  Digges,  for  bringing  her  into  company  where  she 
receives  encouragement  to  behave  so." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  lady,"  said  the  president,  "  you  must  let  the  jest  pass  by ;  and  since 
this  is  really  such  an  admirable  sketch,  you  must  honour  us  with  your  opinion,  whether 
the  company  can  consistently  with  propriety  make  any  advances  to  this  man." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  her  ladyship,  the  angry  spot  still  glowing  on  her  brow,  "  there 
are  enough  of  men  among  us  already — I  wish  I  could  say  gentlemen — As  matters  stand, 
I  see  little  business  kuUes  can  have  at  St  Ronan's." 

This  was  an  intimation  which  always  brought  the  Squire  back  to  good-breeding, 
which  he  could  make  use  of  when  he  pleased.  He  deprecated  her  ladyship's  displeasure, 
until  she  told  him,  in  returning  good-humour,  that  she  really  would  not  trust  him  unless 
he  brought  his  sister  to  be  security  for  his  future  politeness. 

"  Clara,  my  lady,"  s^d  Mowbray,  "  is  a  little  wilful ;  and  I  believe  your  ladyship 
must  take  the  task  of  unharbouring  her  into  your  own  hands.  What  say  you  to  a 
gipsy  party  up  to  my  old  shop  ? — It  is  a  bachelor's  house-— you  must  not  expect  things 
in  much  order ;  but  Clara  would  be  honoured ^" 

The  Lady  Penelope  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  of  something  like  a  party,  and, 
quite  reconciled  with  Mowbray,  began  to  inquire  whether  she  might  bring  the  stranger 
artist  with  her,  "  that  is,"  said  her  ladyship,  looking  to  Dinah,  ^'  if  he  be  a  gentleman." 

Here  Dinah  interposed  her  assurance,  *^  that  the  gentleman  at  Meg  Dods's  was  quite 
and  clean  a  gentleman,  and  an  illustrated  poet  besides." 

"  An  illustrated  poet,  Dinah?"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  you  must  mean  an  illustrious  poet." 

"  I  dare  to  say  your  ladyship  is  right,"  said  Dinah,  dropping  a  curtsy. 

A  joyous  flutter  of  impatient  anxiety  was  instantly  excited  through  all  the  blue- 
stocking faction  of  the  company,  nor  were  the  news  totally  indifferent  to  the  rest  of  the 
community.  The  former  belonged  to  that  class,  who,  like  the  young  Ascanius,  are  ever 
beating  about  in  quest  of  a  tawny  lion,  though  they  are  much  more  successful  in  now 
and  then  starting  a  great  bore  ;*  and  the  others,  having  left  all  their  own  ordinary  affairs 
and  subjects  of  interest  at  home,  were  glad  to  make  a  matter  of  importance  of  the  most 
trivial  occurrence.  A  mighty  poet,  said  the  former  class — who  could  it  possibly  be  ?^ 
All  names  were  recited — all  Britain  scrutinized,  from  Highland  hiUs  to  the  Lakes  of 
Cumberland — from  Sydenham  Common  to  Saint  James's  Place— even  the  Banks  of  the 
Bosphorus  were  explored  for  some  name  which  might  rank  under  this  distinguished 
epithet. — And  then,  besides  his  illustrious  poesy,  to  sketch  so  inimitably ! — who  could  it 
be  ?  And  all  the  gapers,  who  had  nothing  of  their  own  to  suggest,  answered  with  the 
antistrophe,  "  Who  could  it  be  ?" 

The  Claret-Club,  which  comprised  the  choicest  and  firmest  adherents  of  Squire 

*  The  one  or  the  other  was  equally  in  votu  to  Aicanius, — 

"Optat  aprum,  aut  ftilTum  descendere  monte  leonein." 
Modem  Trojans  make  a  great  distinction  l>etwixt  thrae  two  objects  of  chase. 
Vol.  VIII.  A  A 
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Mowbray  and  the  Baronet — men  who  scorned  that  the  reversion  of  one  bottle  of  wine 
should  furnish  forth  the  feast  of  to-morrow,  though  caring  nought  about  either  of  the 
fine  arts  in  question,  found  out  an  interest  of  their  own,  which  centred  in  the  same 
individual. 

"  I  say,  little  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  "  this  is  the  very  fellow  that  we  saw  down 
at  the  Willow-slack  on  Saturday — he  was  tog'd  gnostically  enough,  and  cast  twelve 
yards  of  line  with  one  hand — the  fly  fell  like  a  thistledown  on  the  water." 

"  Uich  I "  answered  the  party  he  addressed,  in  the  accents  of  a  dog  choking  in  the 
collar. 

"  We  saw  him  pull  out  the  salmon  yonder,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  you  remember — clean 
fish — the  tideticks  on  his  gills — weighed,  I  dare  say,  a  matter  of  eighteen  pounds." 

"  Sixteen  ! "  replied  Sir  Bingo,  in  the  same  tone  of  strangulation. 

"  None  of  your  rigs,  Bing !"  said  his  companion,  "  nearer  eighteen  than  sixteen  !** 

"  Nearer  sixteen,  by !" 

"  Will  you  go  a  dozen  of  blue  on  it  to  the  company  ?"  said  the  Squire. 

"  No,  d — me  ! "  croaked  the  Baronet — "  to  our  own  set  I  will." 

"  Then  I  say  done  I "  quoth  the  Squire. 

And  "  Done !"  responded  the  Knight ;  and  out  came  their  red  pocket-books. 

"  But  who  shall  decide  the  bet  ?"  said  the  Squire. 

"  The  genius  himself,  I  suppose ;  they  talk  of  asking  him  here,  but  I  suppose  he  will 
scarce  mind  quizzes  like  them." 

**  Write  myself — John  Mowbray,"  said  the  Baronet. 

"  You,  Baronet ! — ^you  write ! "  answered  the  Squire,  "  d — me,  that  cock  won't  fight 
— ^you  won't." 

"  I  will,"  growled  Sir  Bingo,  more  articulately  than  usual. 

"  Why,  you  can't ! "  said  Mowbray.  "  You  never  wrote  a  line  in  your  life,  save  those 
you  were  whipped  for  at  schooL" 

"  I  can  write — I  will  write ! "  said  Sir  Bingo.     "  Two  to  one  I  will." 

And  there  the  affair  rested,  for  the  counsel  of  the  company  were  in  high  consultation 
concerning  the  most  proper  manner  of  opening  a  communication  with  the  mysterious 
stranger ;  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Winterblossom,  whose  tones,  originally  fine,  age  had 
reduced  to  falsetto,  was  calling  upon  the  whole  party  for  "  Order,  order ! "  So  that  the 
bucks  were  obliged  to  lounge  in  silence,  with  boths  arms  reclined  on  the  table,  and 
testifying,  by  coughs  and  yawns,  their  indifierence  to  the  matters  in  question,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  debated  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  life  and  death. 

"  A  visit  from  one  of  the  gentlemen — Mr.  Winterblossom,  if  he  would  take  the 
trouble, — in  name  of  the  company  at  large — would.  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  presumed 
to  think,  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  invitation." 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  "  quite  of  her  ladyship's  opinion,  and  would  gladly  have  been 
the  personal  representative  of  the  company  at  St  Ronan's  Well — but  it  was  up  hill — 
her  ladyship  knew  his  tyrant,  the  gout,  was  hovering  upon  the  frontiers — there  were 
other  gentlemen,  younger,  and  more  worthy  to  fly  at  the  lady's  command  than  an 
ancient  Vulcan  like  him, — there  was  the  valiant  Mars  and  the  eloquent  Mercury." 

Thus  speaking,  he  bowed  to  Captain  MacTurk  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly, 
and  reclined  on  his  chair,  sipping  his  negus  with  the  self-satisfied  smile  of  one,  who,  by 
a  pretty  speech,  has  rid  himself  of  a  troublesome  commission.  At  the  same  time,  by 
an  act  probably  of  mental  absence,  he  put  in  his  pocket  the  drawing,  which,  after  circu- 
lating around  the  table,  had  returned  back  to  the  chair  of  the  president,  being  the  point 
from  which  it  had  set  out. 

"  By  Cot,  madam,"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  "  I  should  be  proud  to  obey  your  leddy- 
ship's  commands — ^but,  by  Cot,  I  never  call  first  on  any  man  that  never  called  upon  uic* 
at  all,  unless  it  were  to  carry  1dm  a  friend's  message,  or  such  like." 
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"  Twig  the  old  connois-seur,"  said  the  Squire  to  the  Knight. — "  lie  is  condiddling  the 
drawing." 

"  Go  it,  Johnnie  Mowbray—  pour  it  into  liim,"  whispered  Sir  Bingo. 

"  Thank  ye  for  nothing,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Squire,  in  the  same  tone.  "  Winter- 
blossom  is  one  of  us — ivas  one  of  us  at  least — and  won't  stand  the  ironing.  He  has  his 
Wogdens  still,  that  were  right  things  in  his  day,  and  can  hit  the  hay-stack  with  the  best 
of  us — but  stay,  they  are  hallooing  on  the  parson." 

They  were  indeed  busied  on  all  hands,  to  obtain  Mr.  Chatterly's  consent  to  wait  on 
the  Genius  unknown  ;  but  though  he  smiled  and  simpered,  and  was  absolutely  incapable 
of  saying  No,  he  begged  leave,  in  all  humility,  to  decline  that  commission.  "  The  truth 
was,"  he  pleaded  in  his  excuse,  "  that  having  one  day  walked  to  visit  the  old  Castle  of 
St.  Ronan's,  and  returning  through  the  Auld  Town,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  he  had 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Cleihuni,^*  (pronounced  Anz/licdy  with  the  oi)en  diphthong,) 
**  in  hopes  to  get  a  glass  of  syrup  of  capillaire,  or  a  drauglit  of  something  cooling ;  and 
had  in  fact  expressed  his  wishes,  and  was  knocking  pretty  loudly,  when  a  sash-window 
was  tlu'own  suddenly  up,  and  ere  he  was  aware  what  was  about  to  hapi)en,  he  was 
soused  with  a  deluge  of  water,  (as  he  said,)  while  the  voice  of  an  old  hag  from  within 
assured  him  that  if  that  did  not  cool  him  there  was  another  biding  him, — an  intimation 
which  induced  him  to  retreat  in  all  haste  from  the  repetition  of  this  shower-bath." 

All  laughed  at  the  account  of  the  chaplain's  misfortune,  the  history  of  which  seemed 
to  be  wrung  from  him  reluctantly,  by  the  necessity  of  assigning  some  weighty  cause  for 
declining  to  execute  the  ladies'  commands.  But  the  Squire  and  Baronet  continued  their 
mirth  far  longer  than  decorum  allowed,  flinging  themselves  back  in  their  chairs,  with 
their  hands  thrust  into  their  side  pockets,  and  their  mouths  expanded  with  unrestrained 
enjoyment,  until  the  sufferer,  angry,  disconcerted,  and  endeavouring  to  look  scornful, 
incurred  another  general  burst  of  laughter  on  all  hands. 

When  Mr.  Winterblossom  had  succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of  order,  he  found 
the  misliaps  of  the  young  divine  proved  as  intimidating  as  ludicrous.  Not  one  of  the 
company  chose  to  go  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  dominions  of  Queen  Meg,  who  might 
be  sus|)ected  of  paying  little  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  an  ambassador's  person.  And 
what  was  worse,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  civil  card  from  Mr.  Winterblossom,  in  the 
name  of  the  company,  should  be  sent  to  the  stranger,  instead  of  a  personal  visit,  Dinah 
informed  them  that  she  was  sure  no  one  about  the  house  could  be  bribed  to  carry  up  a 
letter  of  the  kind ;  for,  when  such  an  event  had  taken  place  two  summers  since,  Meg, 
who  construed  it  into  an  attempt  to  seduce  from  her  tenement  the  invited  guest,  had  so 
liandled  a  ploughboy  who  carried  the  letter,  that  he  fled  the  country-side  altogether,  and 
never  thought  himself  safe  till  he  was  at  a  village  ten  miles  ofl",  where  it  was  afterwards 
learned  he  enlisted  with  a  recruiting  party,  choosing  rather  to  face  the  French  than  to 
return  within  the  sphere  of  Meg's  displeasure. 

Just  while  they  were  agitating  this  new  difliculty,  a  prodigious  clamour  was  heard 
without,  which,  to  the  first  apprehensions  of  the  company,  seemed  to  be  Meg,  in  all  her 
terrors,  come  to  anticipate  the  proposed  invasion.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  proved  to 
be  her  g(jssip,  Trotting  Nelly,  or  Nelly  Trotter,  in  the  act  of  forcing  her  way  up  stairs, 
against  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  household  of  the  hotel,  to  reclaim  Luckie  Dods's 
picture,  as  she  called  it.  This  made  the  connoisseur's  treasure  tremble  in  his  pocket, 
who,  tlu'usting  a  half-crown  into  Toby's  hand,  exhorted  him  to  give  it  her,  and  try  his 
influence  in  keeping  her  back.  Toby,  who  knew  Nelly's  nature,  put  the  half-crown 
into  his  own  pocket,  and  snatched  up  a  gill-stoup  of  whisky  from  the  sideboard.  Thus 
armed,  he  boldly  confronted  the  virago,  and  interposing  a  remora,  which  was  able  to 
check  poor  Nelly's  course  in  her  most  determined  moods,  not  only  succeeded  in  averting 
tlie  immediate  storm  which  approached  the  company  in  general,  and  Mr.  Winterblossom 
in  particular,  but  brought  the  guests  the  satisfactory  information,  that  Trotting  Nelly 

A  A  2 
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had  agreed,  after  she  had  slept  out  her  nap  in  the  bam,  to  convey  their  commands  to 
the  Unknown  of  Cleikum  of  Aultoun. 

Mr.  Winterblossom,  therefore,  having  authenticated  his  proceedings,  by  inserting  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Committee,  the  authority  which  he  had  received,  wrote  his  card  in 
the  best  style  of  diplomacy,  and  sealed  it  with  the  seal  of  the  Spa,  which  bore  something 
like  a  nymph,  seated  beside  what  was  designed  to  represent  an  urn. 

The  rival  factions,  however,  did  not  trust  entirely  to  this  official  invitation.  Lady 
Penelope  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  find  some  way  of  letting  the  stranger — a  man 
of  talent  unquestionably — ^understand  that  there  were  in  the  society  to  which  he  was 
invited,  spirits  of  a  more  select  sort,  who  felt  worthy  to  intrude  themselves  on  his 
solitude. 

Accordingly,  her  ladyship  imposed  upon  the  elegant  Mr.  Chatterly  the  task  of  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  the  company  to  see  the  unknown  artist,  in  a  neat  occasional  copy 
of  verses.  The  poor  gentleman's  muse,  however,  proved  unpropitious ;  for  he  was  able 
to  proceed  no  farther  than  two  lines  in  half  an  hour,  which,  coupled  with  its  variations, 
we  insert  from  the  blotted  manuscript,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  printed  the  alterations  in 
Pope's  version  of  the  Iliad : 

I.  Maids.    2.  Dame$.  unity  Joining. 

The  [nymphi]  of  St  Ronan's  [in  purpose  combining] 

1.  Swain.    2.  Man. 
To  the  [yoath]  who  ii  great  both  in  verse  and  designing, 
-       -    dining. 

The  eloquence  of  a  prose  billet  was  necessarily  resorted  to  in  the  absence  of  the 
heavenly  muse,  and  the  said  biUet  was  secretly  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Trotting  Nelly. 
The  same  trusty  emissary,  when  refreshed  by  her  nap  among  the  pease -straw,  and  about 
to  harness  her  cart  for  her  return  to  the  sea-coast,  (in  the  course  of  which  she  was  to 
pass  the  Aultoun,)  received  another  card,  written,  as  he  had  threatened,  by  Sir  Bingo 
Binks  himself,  who  had  given  himself  this  trouble  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  bet ; 
conjecturing  that  a  man  with  a  fashionable  exterior,  who  could  throw  twelve  yards  of 
line  at  a  cast  with  such  precision,  might  consider  the  invitation  of  Winterblossom  as 
that  of  an  old  twaddler,  and  care  as  little  for  the  good  graces  of  an  affected  blue-stocking 
and  her  cdterU,  whose  conversation,  in  Sir  Bingo's  mind,  relished  of  nothing  but  of  weak 
tea  and  bread  and  butter.  Thus  the  happy  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrel  received,  considerably 
to  his  surprise,  no  less  than  three  invitations  at  once  from  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's. 


^fiapier  '^s  :§itt![). 


PISrOLARV   ELOQUENCE. 


^  ESIROUS  of  autheoticating  our  more  important  facts,  bj  as  many  originul 
3  document§  as  possible,  we  have,  after  much  research,  enabled  ourselves  to 
f  present  the  reader  with  the  following  accurate  transcripts  of  the  notes  in- 
9  trusted  to  the  care  of  Trotting  Nelly.     The  first  ran  thus : 

"  Mr.  "Winterblossom  [of  Silverhed]  has  the  commands  of  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather, 
Sir  Bingo  and  Lady  Binks,  Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  [of  St.  Ronan's,]  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  Bt  the  Hotel  and  Tontine  Inn  of  St  Ronan's  Well,  to  express  their  hope 
that  the  gentleman  lodged  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan's,  will  favour  them 
with  liis  comjiany  at  the  Ordinary,  as  early  and  as  often  as  may  suit  his  convenience. 
The  CoMi'AJiY  think  it  necessary  to  send  this  intimation,  because,  according  to  the 
Rlles  of  the  place,  the  Ordinary  can  only  be  attended  by  such  gentlemen  and  ladies 
as  lodge  at  St.  Ronan's  Well ;  but  they  are  happy  to  make  a  distinction  in  favour  of 

n  gentleman  so  distinguished  for  success  in  the  fine  arts  as  Mr. ,  residing  at 

Cleikum.     If  Mr. should  be  inclined,  upon  becoming  farther  acquainted  with 

the  Company  and  Rules  of  the  Place,  to  remove  his  residence  to  the  Well,  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom,  though  he  would  not  be  understood  to  commit  himself  by  a  positive  assurance 
to  that  cilect,  is  inclined  to  hope  tlint  nn  arrangement  might  be  made,  notwithstanding 
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the  extreme  crowd  of  the  season,  to  accommodate  Mr. at  the  lodging-house, 

called  Lilliput-hall.     It  will  much  conduce  to  facilitate  this  negotiation,  if  Mr. 

would  have  the  goodness  to  send  an  exact  note  of  his  stature,  as  Captain  Rannletree 
seems  disposed  to  resign  the  folding-bed  at  Lilliput-hall,  on  account  of  his  finding  it 

rather  deficient  in  length.     Mr.  Winterblossom  begs  farther  to  assure  Mr. of 

the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  his  genius,  and  of  his  high  personal  consideration. 

«  For ,  Esquire,  Clcikum  Inn, 

"  The  Public  Booms,  Hotel  and  Tontine^  Old  Town  of  St.  Ronan's." 

St  BonatCs  Well,  Jr.  j-c.  Jt?." 

The  above  card  was  written  (we  love  to  be  precise  in  matters  concerning  orthograpliy) 
in  a  neat,  round,  clerk-like  hand,  which,  like  Mr.  Winterblossom's  character,  in  many 
particulars  was  most  accurate  and  commonplace,  though  betraying  an  affectation  both 
of  flourish  and  of  facility. 

The  next  billet  was  a  contrast  to  the  diplomatic  gravity  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Winter- 
blossom's  official  communication,  and  ran  thus,  the  young  divine's  academic  jests  and 
classical  flowers  of  eloquence  being  mingled  with  some  wild-flowers  from  the  teeming 
fancy  of  Lady  Penelope. 

"  A  choir  of  Dryads  and  Naiads,  assembled  at  the  healing  spring  of  St.  Ronan's, 
have  learned  with  surprise  that  a  youth,  gifted  by  Apollo,  when  the  Deity  was  prodigal, 
with  two  of  his  most  esteemed  endowments,  wanders  at  will  among  their  domains, 
frequenting  grove  and  river,  without  once  dreaming  of  paying  homage  to  its  tutelary 
deities.  He  is,  therefore,  summoned  to  their  presence,  and  prompt  obedience  will  ensure 
him  forgiveness ;  but  in  case  of  contumacy,  let  him  beware  how  he  again  essays  either 
the  lyre  or  the  pallet. 

"  Postscript,  The  adorable  Penelope,  long  enrolled  among  the  Goddesses  for  her 
beauty  and  virtues,  gives  Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  which  mortals  call  tea  and  cake,  at  the 
Public  Rooms,  near  the  Sacred  Spring,  on  Thursday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
Muses  never  fail  to  attend.  The  stranger's  presence  is  requested  to  participate  in  the 
delights  of  the  evening. 

"  Second  Postscript.  A  shepherd,  ambitiously  aiming  at  more  accommodation  than 
his  narrow  cot  aflTords,  leaves  it  in  a  day  or  two. 

*  Assuredly  the  thing  is  to  be  hired.' 

As  You  LiKB  It. 

**  Postscript  third.  Our  Iris,  whom  mortals  know  as  Trotting  Nelly  in  her  tartan 
cloak,  will  bring  us  the  stranger's  answer  to  our  celestial  sunmions." 

This  letter  was  written  in  a  delicate  Italian  hand,  garnished  with  fine  liair  strokes  and 
dashes,  which  were  sometimes  so  dexterously  thrown  off  as  to  represent  lyres,  pallet.s, 
vases,  and  other  appropriate  decorations,  suited  to  the  tenor  of  the  contents. 

The  third  epistle  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  other  two.  It  was  written  in  a  coarse, 
irregular,  schoolboy  half-text,  which,  however,  seemed  to  have  cost  the  writer  as  much 
pains  as  if  it  had  been  a  specimen  of  the  most  exquisite  calligraphy.  And  these  were 
the  contents : — 

"  SuR— Jack  Moobray  has  betted  with  me  that  the  samon  you  killed  on  Saturday 
last  weyd  ni  to  eiteen  pounds, — I  say  nyer  sixteen. — So  you  being  a  spurtsman,  'tis 
refer'd.  — So  hope  you  will  come  or  send  me't;  do  not  doubt  you  will  be  on  honour. 
The  bet  is  a  dozen  of  claret,  to  be  drank  at  the  hotel  by  our  own  sett,  on  Monday  next ; 
and  we  beg  you  will  make  one ;  and  Moobray  hopes  you  will  come  down. — Being,  sir, 
your  most  humbel  servant, — Bingo  Binks  Baronet,  and  of  Block-hall. 
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"  Postscript,     Have  sent  some  loops  of  Indian  gout,  also  some  black  hakkels  of  my 
groom's  dressing  ;  hope  they  will  prove  killing,  as  suiting  river  and  season." 

No  answer  was  received  to  any  of  these  invitations  for  more  than  three  days;  which, 
while  it  secretly  rather  added  to  than  diminished  the  curiosity  of  the  Wellers  concerning 
the  Unknown,  occasioned  much  railing  in  public  against  him,  as  ill-mannered  and 
rude. 

Meantime,  Francis  Tyrrel,  to  his  great  surprise,  began  to  find,  like  the  philosophers, 
that  he  was  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  In  the  most  silent  and  sequestered  walks, 
to  which  the  present  state  of  his  mind  induced  him  to  betake  himself,  he  was  sure  to 
find  some  strollers  from  the  Well,  to  whom  he  had  become  the  object  of  so  much 
solicitous  interest.  Quite  innocent  of  the  knowledge  that  he  himself  possessed  the 
attraction  which  occasioned  his  meeting  them  so  frequently,  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
the  Lady  Penelope  and  her  maidens — Mr.  Winterblossom  and  his  gray  pony —  the 
parson  and  his  short  black  coat  and  raven-gray  pantaloons — ^were  not  either  actually 
polygraphic  copies  of  the  same  individuals,  or  possessed  of  a  celerity  of  motion  resem- 
bling omnipresence  and  ubiquity ;  for  nowhere  could  he  go  without  meeting  them,  and 
tliat  oftener  than  once  a-day,  in  the  course  of  his  walks.  Sometimes  the  presence  of 
the  sweet  Lycoris  was  intimated  by  the  sweet  prattle  in  an  adjacent  shade ;  sometimes, 
when  Tyrrel  thought  himself  most  solitary,  the  parson's  flute  was  heard  snoring  forth 
Gramachree  Molly ;  and  if  he  betook  himself  to  the  river,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  find 
his  sport  watched  by  Sir  Bingo  or  some  of  his  friends. 

The  efforts  which  Tyrrel  made  to  escape  from  this  persecution,  and  the  impatience  ox 
it  which  his  manner  indicated,  procured  him,  among  the  Wellers,  the  name  of  the 
Misanthrope ;  and,  once  distinguished  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  he  was  the  person 
most  attended  to,  who  could  at  the  ordinary  of  the  day  give  the  most  accurate  account 
of  where  the  Misanthrope  had  been,  and  how  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
And  so  far  was  Tyrrel's  shyness  from  diminishing  the  desire  of  the  Wellers  for  his 
society,  that  the  latter  feeling  increased  with  the  difficulty  of  gratification, — as  the 
angler  feels  the  most  peculiar  interest  when  throwing  his  fly  for  the  most  cunning  and 
considerate  trout  in  the  pool. 

In  short,  such  was  the  interest  which  the  excited  imaginatiotis  of  the  company  took 
in  the  Misanthrope,  that,  notwithstanding  the  unamiable  qualities  which  the  word 
expresses,  there  was  only  one  of  the  society  who  did  not  desire  to  see  the  specimen 
at  their  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  him  closely  and  at  leisure ;  and  the  ladies 
were  particularly  desirous  to  inquire  whether  he  was  actually  a  Misanthrope  ?  Whether 
he  had  been  always  a  Misanthrope  ?  What  had  induced  him  to  become  a  Misanthrope? 
And  whether  there  were  no  means  of  inducing  him  to  cease  to  be  a  Misanthrope  ? 

One  individual  only,  as  we  have  said,  neither  desired  to  see  nor  hear  more  of  the 
supposed  Timon  of  Cleikum,  and  that  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.  Through  the 
medium  of  that  venerable  character  John  Pirner,  professed  weaver  and  practical  black- 
fisher  in  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's,  who  usually  attended  Tyrrel,  to  shew  him  the 
casts  of  the  river,  carry  his  bag,  and  so  forth,  the  Squire  had  ascertained  that  the 
judgment  of  Sir  Bingo  regarding  the  disputed  weight  of  the  fish  was  more  correct  than 
his  own.  Tliis  inferred  an  immediate  loss  of  honour,  besides  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
bill.  And  the  consequences  might  be  yet  more  serious ;  nothing  short  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Sir  Bingo,  who  had  hitherto  been  Mowbray's  convenient  shadow  and  adherent, 
but  who,  if  triumphant,  confiding  in  his  superiority  of  judgment  upon  so  important 
a  point,  might  either  cut  him  altogether,  or  expect  that,  in  future,  the  Squire,  who  had 
long  seemed  the  planet  of  their  set,  should  be  content  to  roll  around  himself.  Sir  Bingo, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  satellite. 

The  Squire,  therefore,  devoutly  hoped  that  Tyrrel's  restive  disposition  might  con- 
tinue, to  prevent  the  decision  of  the  bet,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  nourished  a  very 
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reasonable  degree  of  dislike  to  that  stranger,  who  had  been  the  indirect  occasion  of  the 
unpleasant  predicament  in  which  he  found  himself,  by  not  catching  a  salmon  weighing 
a  pound  heavier.  He,  therefore,  openly  censured  the  meanness  of  those  who  proposed 
taking  farther  notice  of  Tyrrel,  and  referred  to  the  unanswered  letters,  as  a  piece  of 
impertinence  which  announced  him  to  be  no  gentleman. 

But  though  appearances  were  against  him,  and  though  he  was  in  truth  naturally 
inclined  to  solitude,  and  averse  to  the  affectation  and  bustle  of  such  a  society,  that  part 
of  lyrrel's  behaviour  which  indicated  ill-breeding  was  easily  accounted  for,  by  his 
never  having  received  the  letters  which  required  an  answer.  Trotting  Nelly,  whether 
unwilling  to  face  her  gossip,  Meg  Dods,  without  bringing  back  the  drawing,  or  whether 
oblivious  through  the  influence  of  the  double  dram  with  which  she  had  been  indulged  at 
the  Well,  jumbled  off  with  her  cart  to  her  beloved  village  of  Scate-raw,  from  which  she 
transnutted  the  letters  by  the  first  bare-legged  gillie  who  travelled  towards  Aultoun  of 
St  Bonan's;  so  that  at  last,  but  after  a  long  delay,  they  reached  the  Cleikum  Inn  and 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyrrel. 

The  arrival  of  these  documents  explained  some  part  of  the  oddity  of  behaviour  which 
had  surprised  him  in  his  neighbours  of  the  Well ;  and  as  he  saw  they  had  got  somehow 
an  idea  of  his  being  a  lion  extraordinary,  and  was  sensible  that  such  is  a  character 
equally  ridiculous,  and  difficult  to  support,  he  hastened  to  write  to  Mr.  Winterblossom 
a  card  in  the  style  of  ordinary  mortals.  In  this  he  stated  the  delay  occasioned  by 
miscarriage  of  the  letter,  and  his  regret  on  that  account;  expressed  his  intention  of 
dining  with  the  company  at  the  Well  on  the  succeeding  day,  while  he  regretted  that 
other  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  state  of  his  health  and  spirits,  would  permit  him  this 
honour  very  unfrequently  during  his  stay  in  the  country,  and  begged  no  trouble  might 
be  taken  about  his  accommodation  at  the  Well,  as  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
present  residence.  A  separate  note  to  Sir  Bingo,  said  he  was  happy  he  could  verify  the 
weight  of  the  fish,  which  he  had  noted  in  his  diary ;  (<*  D — ^n  the  fellow,  docs  he  keep 
a  dairy?"  said  the  Baronet,)  and  though  the  result  could  only  be  particularly  agreeable 
to  one  party,  he  should  wish  both  winner  and  loser  mirth  with  their  wine ; — he  was 
sorry  he  was  unable  to  promise  himself  the  pleasure' of  participating  in  either.  Enclosed 
was  a  signed  note  of  the  weight  of  the  fish.  Armed  with  this.  Sir  Bingo  claimed  his 
wine — triumphed  in  his  judgment — swore  louder  and  more  articulately  than  ever  he 
was  known  to  utter  any  previous  sounds,  that  this  Tyrrel  was  a  devilish  honest  fellow, 
and  he  trusted  to  be  better  acquainted  with  him ;  while  the  crest-fallen  Squire,  privately 
cursing  the  stranger  by  all  his  gods,  had  no  mode  of  silencing  his  companion  but  by 
allowing  his  loss,  and  fixing  a  day  for  discussing  the  bet. 

In  the  public  rooms  the  company  examined  even  microscopically  the  response  of 
the  stranger  to  Mr.  Winterblossom,  straining  their  ingenuity  to  discover,  in  the  most 
ordinary  expressions,  a  deeper  and  esoteric  meaning,  expressive  of  something  mysterious, 
and  not  meant  to  meet  the  eye.  Mr.  Meiklewham,  the  writer,  dwelt  on  the  word  cir- 
cunutances^  which  he  read  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

"Ah,  poor  lad!"  he  concluded,  "I  doubt  he  sits  cheaper  at  Meg  Dort's  chimney- 
comer  than  he  could  do  with  the  present  company." 

Doctor  Quackleben,  in  the  manner  of  a  clergyman  selecting  a  word  from  his  text,  as 
that  which  is  particularly  insisted  upon,  repeated  in  an  under  tone,  the  words,  "  State  of 
health  ? — umph— 4tate  of  health  ? — Nothing  acute — ^no  one  has  been  sent  for — must  be 
chronic — tending  to  gout,  perhaps. — Or  his  shyness  to  society — light  wild  eye — irregular 
step—starting  when  met  suddenly  by  a  stranger,  and  turning  abruptly  and  angrily 
away — Pray,  Mr.  Winterblossom,  let  me  have  an  order  to  look  over  the  file  of  news- 
papers— ^it  's  very  troublesome  that  restriction  about  consulting  them." 

"  You  know  it  is  a  necessary  one,  Doctor,"  said  the  president ;  "  because  so  few  of 
the  good  company  read  any  thing  else,  that  the  old  newspapers  would  have  been  worn 
to  pieces  long  since." 
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"  Well  well,  let  me  have  the  order,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  I  remember  something  of  a 
gentleman  run  away  from  his  friends — I  must  look  at  the  description. — I  believe  I  have 
a  strait-jacket  somewhere  about  the  Dispensary." 

While  this  suggestion  appalled  the  male  part  of  the  company,  who  did  not  much 
relish  the  approaching  dinner  in  company  with  a  gentleman  whose  situation  seemed  so 
precarious,  some  of  the  younger  Misses  whispered  to  each  other — "  Ah,  poor  fellow  ! — 
and  if  it  be  as  the  Doctor  supposes,  my  lady,  who  knows  what  the  cause  of  his  illness 
may  have  been? — His  spirits  he  complains  of — ah,  poor  man  !" 

And  thus,  by  the  ingenious  commentaries  of  the  company  at  the  Well,  on  as  plain 
a  note  as  ever  covered  the  eighth  part  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  the  writer  was  deprived 
of  his  property,  his  reason,  and  his  heart,  "  all  or  either,  or  one  or  other  of  them,"  as  is 
briefly  and  distinctly  expressed  in  the  law  phrase. 

In  short,  so  much  was  said  jyro  and  con,  so  many  ideas  started  and  theories  maintained, 
concerning  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  Misanthrope,  that,  when  the  company 
assembled  at  the  usual  time,  before  proceeding  to  dinner,  they  doubted,  as  it  seemed, 
whether  the  expected  addition  to  their  society  was  to  enter  the  room  on  his  hands  or 
his  feet ;  and  when  "  Mr.  Tyrrel "  was  announced  by  Toby,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the 
gentleman  who  entered  the  room  had  so  very  little  to  distinguish  him  from  others,  that 
there  was  a  momentary  disappointment.  The  ladies,  in  particular,  began  to  doubt 
whether  the  compound  of  talent,  misanthropy,  madness,  and  mental  sensibility,  which 
they  had  pictured  to  themselves,  actually  was  the  same  with  the  genteel,  and  even 
fashionable-looking  man  whom  they  saw  before  them ;  who,  though  in  a  morning  dress, 
which  the  distance  of  his  residence,  and  the  freedom  of  the  place,  made  excusable,  had, 
even  in  the  minute  points  of  his  exterior,  none  of  the  negligence,  or  wildness,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  vestments  of  a  misanthropic  recluse,  whether  sane 
or  insane.  As  he  paid  his  compliments  round  the  circle,  the  scales  seemed  to  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  those  he  spoke  to ;  and  they  saw  with  surprise,  that  the  exaggerations  had 
existed  entirely  in  their  own  preconceptions,  and  that  whatever  the  fortunes,  or  rank  in 
life,  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  might  be,  his  manners,  without  being  showy,  were  gentleman-like 
and  pleasing.  He  returned  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Winterblossom  in  a  manner  which  made 
that  gentleman  recall  his  best  breeding  to  answer  the  stranger's  address  in  kind.  He 
then  escaped  from  the  awkwardness  of  remaining  the  sole  object  of  attention,  by  gliding 
gradually  among  the  company, — not  like  an  owl,  which  seeks  to  hide  itself  in  a  thicket, 
or  an  awkward  and  retired  man,  shrinking  from  the  society  into  which  he  is  compelled, 
but  with  the  air  of  one  who  could  maintain  with  ease  his  part  in  a  higher  circle.  His 
address  to  Lady  Penelope  was  adapted  to  the  romantic  tone  of  Mr.  Chatterly*s  epistle, 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  allude.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  he  must  complain  to  Juno 
of  the  neglect  of  Iris,  for  her  irregularity  in  delivery  of  a  certain  ethereal  command, 
which  he  had  not  dared  to  answer  otherwise  than  by  mute  obedience — unless,  indeed, 
as  the  import  of  the  letter  seemed  to  infer,  the  invitation  was  designed  for  some  more 
gifted  individual  than  he  to  whom  chance  had  assigned  it. 

Lady  Penelope  by  her  lips,  and  many  of  the  young  ladies  with  their  eyes,  assured 
him  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  matter ;  that  he  was  really  the  gifted  person  whom 
the  nymphs  had  summoned  to  their  presence,  and  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
his  talents  as  a  poet  and  a  painter.  Tyrrel  disclaimed,  with  earnestness  and  gravity,  the 
cliarge  of  poetry,  and  professed,  that,  far  from  attempting  the  art  itself,  he  "  read  with 
reluctance  all  but  the  productions  of  the  very  first-rate  poets,  and  some  of  these — he 
was  almost  afraid  to  say — he  should  have  liked  better  in  humble  prose." 

"  You  have  now  only  to  disown  your  skill  as  an  artist,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  and  we 
must  consider  Mr.  Tyrrel  as  the  falsest  and  most  deceitful  of  his  sex,  who  has  a  mind  to 
deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  the  productions  of  his  unparalleled 
endowments.  I  assure  you  I  shall  put  my  young  friends  on  their  guard.  Such  dissi- 
mulation cannot  be  without  its  object." 
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"  And  I,"  said  Mr.  Wintcrblossom,  "  can  produce  a  piece  of  real  evidence  against  the 
culprit." 

So  saying,  he  unrolled  the  sketch  which  he  had  filched  from  Trotting  Nelly,  and 
which  he  had  pared  and  pasted,  (arts  in  which  lie  was  eminent,)  so  as  to  take  out  its 
creases,  repair  its  breaches,  and  vamp  it  as  well  as  my  old  friend  !Mrs.  Weir  could  have 
repaired  the  damages  of  time  on  a  folio  Shakespeare. 

"  The  vara  corpus  delicti,**  said  the  writer,  grinning  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  If  you  are  so  good  as  to  call  such  scratches  drawings,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  I  must  stand 
so  far  confessed.  I  used  to  do  them  for  my  own  amusement ;  but  since  my  landlady, 
Mrs.  Dods,  has  of  late  discovered  that  I  gain  my  livelihood  by  them,  why  should  I 
disown  it?" 

This  avowal,  made  without  the  least  appearance  either  of  shame  or  retemie,  seemed 
to  have  a  striking  effect  on  the  whole  society.  The  president's  trembling  hand  stole 
the  sketch  back  to  the  portfolio,  afraid  doubtless  it  might  be  claimed  in  form,  or  else 
ocmipensation  expected  by  the  artist.  Lady  Penelope  was  disconcerted,  like  an  awkward 
horse  when  it  changes  the  leading  foot  in  galloping.  She  had  to  recede  from  the  respect- 
ful and  easy  footing  on  which  he  had  contrived  to  place  himself,  to  one  which  might 
express  patronage  on  her  own  part,  and  dependence  on  TyrreFs ;  and  this  could  not  be 
done  in  a  moment. 

The  Man  of  Law  murmured,  "Circumstances — circumstances — I  thought  so!" 

Sir  Bingo  whispered  to  his  friend  the  Squire,  "  Run  out — blown  up— off  the  course 
— pity — d^-d  pretty  fellow  he  has  been!" 

"  A  raff  from  the  beginning ! "  whispered  Mowbray. — "  I  never  thought  him  any 
thing  else." 

1 11  hold  ye  a  pony  of  that,  njy  dear,  and  1*11  ask  him." 

Done,  for  a  pony,  provided  you  ask  him  in  ten  minutes,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  but 
you  dare  not,  Bingie — he  has  a  d^-d  cross  game  look,  with  all  that  civil  chaff  of  his." 

"  Done,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  but  in  a  less  confident  tone  than  before,  and  with  a  deter- 
mination to  proceed  with  some  caution  in  the  matter. — "  I  have  got  a  rouleau  above, 
and  Wintcrblossom  shall  hold  stakes." 

"  I  have  no  rouleau,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  but  I  *11  fly  a  cheque  on  Meiklewham." 

"  See  it  be  better  than  your  last,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  "for  I  won't  be  skylarked  again. — 
Jack,  my  boy,  you  are  had." 

"  Not  till  the  bet 's  won ;  and  I  shall  see  yon  walking  dandy  break  your  head,  Bingie, 
before  that,"  answered  Mowbray.  "  Best  speak  to  the  Captain  before  hand — it  is  a 
hellish  scrape  you  are  running  into — I'll  let  you  off  yet,  Bingie,  for  a  guinea  forfeit. — 
See,  I  am  just  going  to  start  the  tattler." 

"Start,  and  be  d — d!"  said  Sir  Bingo.  "You  are  gotten,  I  assure  you  o'  that. 
Jack."  And  with  a  bow  and  a  shufiie,  he  went  up  and  introduced  himself  to  the 
stranger  as  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

"  Had — honour— write — sir,"  were  the  only  sounds  which  his  throat,  or  rather  his 
cravat,  seemed  to  send  forth. 

"Confound  the  booby!"  thought  Mowbray;  "he  will  get  out  of  leading  strings,  if 
he  goes  on  at  this  rate ;  and  doubly  confounded  be  this  cursed  tramper,  who,  the  Lord 
knows  why,  has  come  hither  from  the  Lord  knows  where,  to  drive  the  pigs  through 
my  game." 

In  the  meantime,  while  his  friend  stood  with  his  stop-watch  in  his  hand,  with  a 
visage  lengthened  under  the  influence  of  these  reflections.  Sir  Bingo,  with  an  instinctive 
tact,  which  self-preservation  seemed  to  dictate  to  a  brain  neither  the  most  delicate  nor 
subtle  in  the  world,  premised  his  inquiry  with  some  general  remarks  on  fishing  and 
field-sports.  With  all  these  he  found  Tyrrel  more  than  passably  acquainted.  Of 
fishing  and  shooting,  particularly,  he  spoke  with  something  like  enthusiasm ;  so  that 
Sir  Bingo  began  to  hold  him  in  considerable  respect,  and  to  assure  himself  that  he 
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could  not  be,  or  at  lenst  could  not  originatlj  linvc  been  bred,  the  itinerant  artist  wtiich 
he  now  gave  himself  out — and  thitt,  with  tlte  fast  lapse  of  the  time,  induced  him  thus 
to  address  Tyrrel. — "I  sny,  Mr.  Tyrrel — why,  you  have  been  one  of  us — I  say " 

"  If  you  mean  a  sjtortsuian.  Sir  Kiiigo — I  have  been,  and  am  a  pretty  keen  one  still," 
replied  Tyrrel. 

"  Why,  then,  you  did  not  always  do  them  sort  of  things  ?" 

"What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean,  Sir  Bingo?"  said  TyrreL  "I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  understandiug  you." 

"  Why,  I  mean  them  sketches,"  said  Sir  Bingo.  "IT!  give  you  a  handsome  order  for 
them,  if  you  tell  me.     I  will,  on  my  honour." 

"  Does  it  concern  you  particularly.  Sir  Bingo,  to  know  any  thing  of  my  BJliurs?" 
said  Tyrrel. 

"  No — certainly — not  immediately,"  answered  Sir  Bingo,  with  some  hesitation,  for  he 
liked  not  the  dry  tone  in  which  Tyrrel's  answers  were  returned,  half  so  well  as  a 
bumper  of  dry  sherry  ;  "  only  I  said  you  were  a  d — d  gnostic  fellow,  and  I  laid  a  bet 
you  have  not  been  always  professional — that's  all." 

Mr.  Tyrrel  replied,  "  A  bet  with  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  Jack,"  replied  the  Baronet — "you  have  hit  it— I  hope  I  have  done  him  ?" 

Tyrrel  bent  his  brows,  and  looked  first  at  Mr.  Mowbray,  then  at  the  Baronet,  and, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  addressed  the  latter. — "  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  yon  are  a  gen- 
tleman of  elegant  inquiry  and  acute  judgment. — Tou  are  perfectly  right — I  was  not 
bred  to  the  profession  of  an  artist,  nor  did  I  practise  it  formerly,  whatever  I  may  do 
now  ;  and  so  that  question  is  answered." 

"  And  Jack  is  diddled,"  said  the  Baronet,  smiting  his  thigh  in  triumph,  and  taming 
towards  the  Squire  and  the  stake-holder,  with  a  smile  of  exultation. 

"  Stop  a  single  moment,  Sir  Bingo,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "take  one  word  with  yon.  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  bets— it  is  part  of  an  Englishman's  charter  to  bet  on  what  he  thinks 
fit,  and  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  over  hedge  and  ditch,  as  if  he  were  steeple-hunting. 
But  as  I  have  satisfied  you  on  the  subject  of  two  bets,  that  is  sufficient  compliance  with 
the  custom  of  the  country ;  and  therefore  I  request.  Sir  Bingo,  you  will  not  make  me 
or  my  affairs  the  subject  of  any  more  wagers." 

"  I  '11  be  d — d  if  I  do,"  was  the  internal  re.solution  of  Sir  Bingo.  Aloud  he  muttered 
some  a|M)logics,  and  was  heartily  glml  that  the  dinner-bell,  sounding  at  the  moment, 
afforded  him  an  apology  for  shuffling  off  in  a  different  direction. 
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TABLE-TALK, 


1  HEN  they  were  about  to  leave  tho  room,  Laily  Penelope  assumed  Tyrrel's 
I  arm  with  a  sweet  smile  of  condescension,  meant  to  make  the  honoured  party 
fi  understand  in  its  full  extent  the  favour  conferred.  But  the  unreasonable 
*  artist,  far  from  intimating  the  least  coufusion  at  an  att«ntiun  so  little  to  be 
expected,  seemed  to  consider  the  distinction  as  one  which  was  naturally  paid  to  the 
greatest  stranger  present ;  and  when  he  placed  Lady  Penelope  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
by  Mr.  Winterblossom  the  president,  and  took  a  chair  to  himself  betwixt  her  ladyshi]> 
and  Lady  Binks,  the  provoking  wretch  appeared  no  more  sensible  of  being  exalted 
above  his  proper  rank  in  society,  than  if  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  table 
by  honest  Mrs.  Blower  from  the  Bow-head,  who  had  come  to  the  Well  to  carry  off  tho 
dregs  of  the  Injtieiizie,  which  she  scorned  to  term  a  surfeit. 

Now  this  indifference  puzzled  Lady  Penelope's  game  extremely,  and  irritated  her 

desire  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  Tyrrel's  mystery,  if  there  was  one,  and  secure  him  to  her 

own  party.     If  you  were  ever  at  a  watering-place,  reader,  you  know  that  while  the 

guests  do  not  always  pay  the  most  polite  attention  to  unmarked  individuals,  the  appeni-- 

.  ance  of  a  stray  lion  makes  an  interest  as  strong  a.>i  it  is  reasonable,  and  the  Amazonian 
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chiefs  of  each  coterie,  like  the  hunters  of  Buenos- Ayres,  prepare  their  lassOy  and 
manoeuvre  to  the  best  advantage  they  can,  each  hoping  to  noose  the  unsuspicious  monster, 
and  lead  him  captive  to  her  own  menagerie.  A  few  words  concerning  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeather  will  explain  why  she  practised  this  sport  with  even  more  than  conmion  zeal. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl,  possessed  a  showy  person,  and  features  which  might 
be  called  handsome  in  youth,  though  now  rather  too  much  pro7wnces  to  render  the  term 
proper.  The  nose  was  become  sharper ;  the  cheeks  had  lost  the  roundness  of  youth ; 
and  as,  during  fifteen  years  that  she  had  reigned  a  beauty  and  a  ruling  toast,  the  right 
man  had  not  spoken,  or,  at  least,  had  not  spoken  at  the  right  time,  her  ladyship,  now 
rendered  sufficiently  independent  by  the  inheritance  of  an  old  relation,  spoke  in  praise 
of  friendship,  began  to  dislike  the  town  in  summer,  and  to  "  babble  of  green  fields." 

About  the  time  that  Lady  Penelope  thus  changed  the  tenor  of  her  life,  she  was 
fortunate  enough,  with  Dr.  Quackleben's  assistance,  to  find  out  the  virtues  of  St.  Ronan's 
spring ;  and,  having  contributed  her  share  to  establish  the  Vrbs  in  rure,  which  had  risen 
around  it,  she  sat  herself  down  as  leader  of  the  fashions  in  the  little  province  which  she 
had  in  a  great  measure  both  discovered  and  colonized.  She  was,  therefore,  justly 
desirous  to  compel  homage  and  tribute  from  all  who  should  approach  the  territory. 

In  other  respects.  Lady  Penelope  pretty  much  resembled  the  numerous  class  she 
belonged  to.  She  was  at  bottom  a  well-principled  woman,  but  too  thoughtless  to  let  her 
principles  control  her  humour,  therefore  not  scrupulously  nice  in  her  society.  She  was 
good-natured,  but  capricious  and  whimsical,  and  willing  enough  to  be  kind  or  generous, 
if  it  neither  thwarted  her  humour,  nor  cost  her  much  trouble ;  would  have  chaperoned 
a  young  friend  any  where,  and  moved  the  world  for  subscription  tickets ;  but  never 
troubled  herself  how  much  her  giddy  charge  flirted,  or  with  whom;  so  that,  with  a 
numerous  class  of  Misses,  her  ladyship  was  the  most  delightful  creature  in  the  world. 
Then  Lady  Penelope  had  lived  so  much  in  society,  knew  so  exactly  when  to  speak,  and 
how  to  escape  from  an  embarrassing  discussion  by  professing  ignorance,  while  she  looked 
intelligence,  that  she  was  not  generally  discovered  to  be  a  fool,  unless  when  she  set  up 
for  being  remarkably  clever.  This  happened  more  frequently  of  late,  when  perhaps,  as 
she  could  not  but  observe  that  the  repairs  of  the  toilette  became  more  necessary,  she 
might  suppose  that  new  lights,  according  to  the  poet,  were  streaming  on  her  mind 
through  the  chinks  that  Time  was  making.  Many  of  her  friends,  however,  thought 
that  Lady  Penelope  would  have  better  consulted  her  genius  by  remaining  in  mediocrity, 
as  a  fashionable  and  well-bred  woman,  than  by  parading  her  new- founded  pretensions  to 
taste  and  patronage ;  but  such  was  not  her  own  opinion,  and  doubtless,  her  ladyship  was 
the  best  judge. 

On  the  other  side  of  Tyrrel  sat  Lady  Binks,  lately  the  beautiful  Miss  Bonnyrigg, 
who,  during  the  last  season,  had  made  the  company  at  the  Well  alternately  admire,  smile, 
and  stare,  by  dancing  the  highest  Highland  fiing,  riding  the  wildest  pony,  laughing  the 
loudest  laugh  at  the  broadest  joke,  and  wearing  the  briefest  petticoat  of  any  nymph  of 
St.  Ronan's.  Few  knew  that  this  wild,  hoydenish,  half-mad  humour,  was  only  super- 
induced over  her  real  character,  for  the  purpose  of — getting  well  married.  She  had  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Sir  Bingo,  and  was  aware  of  his  maxim,  that  to  catch  him,  "  a  girl  must 
be,"  in  liis  own  phrase,  "  bang  up  to  every  thing ;"  and  that  he  would  choose  a  wife  for 
the  neck-or-nothing  qualities  which  recommend  a  good  hunter.  She  made  out  her  catch- 
match,  and  she  was  miserable.  Her  wild  good-humour  was  entirely  an  assumed  part  of 
her  character,  which  was  passionate,  ambitious,  and  thoughtful.  Etelicacy  she  had  none 
— she  knew  Sir  Bingo  was  a  brute  and  a  fool,  even  while  she  was  hunting  him  down ; 
but  she  had  so  far  mistaken  her  own  feelings,  as  not  to  have  expected  that  when  she 
became  bone  of  his  bone,  she  should  feel  so  much  shame  and  anger  when  she  saw  his 
folly  expose  him  to  be  laughed  at  and  plundered,  or  so  disgusted  when  his  brutality 
became  intimately  connected  with  herself.     It  is  true,  he  was  on  the  whole  rather  an 
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innocent  monster:  and  h^twi^fA  brmzur  inii  hririlzTUZ.  •'^.Axizur  2nd  hamrioiin^,  might 
have  fieen  made  to  pod  od  w»^  ^n>>fi<;ii.  Bat  an  ly-^^^pr.j  b*>gg;Tn-z  whif."h  had  taken 
plaire  prerkKM  to  the  d^t^Urat^jfi  o^  iheir  prrrati*  manias**",  bdbi  *•  i*xasiperatai  her  spirits 
tifadiuit  her  help-mate,  that  m#>ie:^  »ji  o>iii^iI£atit  a  w^n^  the  b^t  -^Le  wa:&  likelj  to  adopt. 
Not  onlj  had  the  amirtanee  ot  the  SrT.td.?h  Tht^mir^  ^i  pr  p^rf-.oslj  intiolgent  to  the 
foibleA  erf"  the  (air,  been  resfirted  to  tin  tike  *jci!a*i>ii.  bai  •»Ten  Mar?  seirmed  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  tapis,  if  Hjmen  had  not  interveoeiL  There  wv«  de  pnr  U  m&mde,  a  certain 
Inrother  of  the  hidr — an  officer — an<L  a»  it  faappeneiL  •:•&  (eaTe  of  ah?enee, — who  alighted 
frcmi  a  hack-chai^  at  the  F«>x  R.-trL  at  rlevrn  o'<.^r.<k  a:  ni^hu  hotiing  in  \ns  hand  a 
slip  of  well-dried  oak,  aceompanie*!  hj  a3«jcher  geniltrmazu  who^  like  himielf,  wore  a 
military  travelling-cap  and  a  black  ^ttjck  :  cot  of  the  stid  i:hai:«e.  as  wa:*  reported  bj  the 
trusty  Toby,  wa^  handed  a  <rmall  nrise-rae,  an  Andrea  Frrrara.  and  a  ntnftt  mahogany 
box,  eighteen  inches  long,  three  deep,  and  s*jta^  ^ix  bn^uL  Next  morning  a  solemn 
palater  (as  the  natiTes  of  Madagascar  call  their  nati*»al  ci.^nventioo )  was  held  at  an 
unusoal  hour,  at  which  Capuin  ^lacTaiiL  and  Mr.  Mowbray  a?.?isted ;  and  the  upshot 
was,  that  at  breakfast  the  company  were  made  happy  by  the  information,  that  Sir  Bingo 
had  been  for  some  weeks  the  happy  bridegroom  of  their  general  favourite ;  which  union, 
concealed  for  family  reasons,  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  acknowledge,  and  to  fly  with  the 
wings  of  love  to  bring  his  sorrowing  turtle  from  the  shades  to  which  she  had  retired, 
till  the  obstacles  to  their  mutual  happiness  could  be  removed.  Now,  though  all  this 
sounded  very  smoothly,  that  gall-less  turtle.  Lady  Binks,  could  never  think  of  the  tenor 
of  the  proceedings  without  the  deepest  feelings  of  resentment  and  contempt  for  the 
principal  actor,  Sir  Bingo. 

Besides  all  these  unpleasant  circumstances.  Sir  Bingo*s  family  had  refused  to  coun- 
tenance her  wish  that  he  should  bring  her  to  his  own  seat ;  and  hence  a  new  shock  to 
her  pride,  and  new  matter  of  contempt  against  poor  Sir  Bingo,  for  being  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  face  down  the  opposition  of  his  kinsfolk,  for  who»e  displeasure,  though  never 
attending  to  any  good  advice  from  them,  he  retained  a  childish  awe. 

The  manners  of  the  young  lady  were  no  less  changed  than  was  her  temper ;  and, 
from  being  much  too  careless  and  free,  were  become  reserved,  sullen,  and  haughty.  A 
consciousness  tliat  many  scrupled  to  hold  intercourse  with  her  in  society,  rendered  her 
disagreeably  tenacious  of  her  rank,  and  jealous  of  every  thing  that  appeared  like 
neglect.  She  had  constituted  herself  mistress  of  Sir  Bingo's  purse ;  and,  unrestrained 
in  the  expenses  of  dress  and  c<|uipage,  chose,  contrary  to  her  maiden  practice,  to  be 
rather  rich  and  splendid  than  gay,  and  to  command  that  attention  by  magnificence,  which 
she  no  longer  deigned  to  solicit  by  rendering  herself  either  agreeable  or  entertaining. 
One  secret  source  of  her  misery  was,  the  necessity  of  shewing  deference  to  Lady 
Pcncl(){>c  Penfeather,  whose  understanding  she  despised,  and  whose  pretensions  to 
conHe(|ucnce,  to  patronage,  and  to  literature,  she  had  acuteness  enough  to  see  through, 
and  t<i  contemn ;  and  this  dLslike  was  the  more  grievous,  that  she  felt  she  depended  a 
gcKHl  deal  on  Lady  Penelope's  countenance  for  the  situation  she  was  able  to  maintain 
even  among  the  not  very  s<,*lect  wxiiety  of  St.  Ronan's  Well ;  and  that,  neglected  by  her, 
Hh<5  niUHt  have*.  dropjMid  h)wer  in  the  scale  even  there.  Neither  was  Lady  Penelope's 
kindn<;MH  to  Lady  Binks  extr(»jn(!ly  cordial.  She  partook  in  the  ancient  and  ordinary 
dislike  of  single,  nyinplm  of  a  certain  age,  to  those  who  make  splendid  alliances  under 
their  very  <»ye,— and  she  more  than  sunpected  the  secret  disaffection  of  the  lady.  But 
the  name  soundeil  well ;  and  tli**  Mtyle  in  which  Lady  Binks  lived  was  a  credit  to  the 
pliMU'.  So  they  satiMiled  their  mutual  dislike  with  saying  a  few  sharp  things  to  each 
other  (KTaHJonully,  hut  all  utithT  tlui  mask  of  civility. 

Such  wn«  Lady  Ilhiku  \  ami  yet,  being  such,  her  dress,  and  her  equipage,  and  carriages, 
were  the  envy  of  hall'  the  MisHes  at  the  Well,  who,  while  she  sat  disfiguring  with 
HuUennefiH  her  wvy  Invrly  liu'««,  (for  it  was  as  beautiful  as  her  shaiHi  was  exciuisite,)  only 
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thought  she  was  proud  of  having  carried  her  point,  and  felt  herself,  with  her  large 
fortune  and  diamond  bandeau,  no  fit  company  for  tlie  rest  of  the  party.  They  gave 
way,  therefore,  with  meekness  to  her  domineering  temper,  though  it  was  not  the  less 
tyrannical,  that  in  her  maiden  state  of  hoydenhood,  she  had  been  to  some  of  tliem  an 
object  of  slight  and  of  censure ;  and  Lady  Binks  had  not  forgotten  the  offences  offered 
to  Miss  Bonnyrigg.  But  the  fair  sisterhood  submitted  to  her  retaliations,  as  lieutenants 
endure  the  bullying  of  a  rude  and  boisterous  captain  of  the  sea,  with  the  secret  deter- 
mination to  pay  it  home  to  their  underlings  when  they  shall  become  captains  themselves. 

In  this  state  of  importance,  yet  of  penance,  Lady  Binks  occupied  her  place  at  the 
dinner-table,  alternately  disconcerted  by  some  stupid  speech  of  her  lord  and  master,  and 
by  some  slight  sarcasm  from  Lady  Penelope,  to  which  she  longed  to  reply,  but  dared  not. 

She  looked  from  time  to  time  at  her  neighbour,  Frank  Tyrrel,  but  without  addressing 
him,  and  accepted  in  silence  the  usual  civilities  which  he  proffered  to  her.  She  had 
remarked  keenly  his  interview  with  Sir  Bingo,  and  knowing  by  experience  the  manner 
in  which  her  honoured  lord  was  wont  to  retreat  from  a  dispute  in  wliich  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  well  as  his  genius  for  getting  into  such  perplexities,  she  had  little  doubt  that 
he  had  sustained  from  the  stranger  some  new  indignity;  whom,  therefore,  she  regarded 
[  with  a  mixture  of  feeling,  scarce  knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  with  him  for  having 
given  pain  to  him  whom  she  hated,  or  angry  with  him  for  having  affronted  one  in  whose 
degradation  her  own  was  necessarily  involved.  There  might  be  other  thoughts— on  the 
whole,  she  regarded  him  with  much  though  with  mute  attention.  He  paid  her  but  little 
in  return,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  in  replying  to  the  questions  of  the  engrossing 
Lady  Penelope  Penfeather. 

Receiving  polite  though  rather  evasive  answers  to  her  inquiries  concerning  his  late 
avocations,  her  ladyship  could  only  learn  that  Tyrrel  had  been  travelling  in  several 
remote  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia.  Baffled,  but  not  repulsed,  the  lady  con- 
tinued her  courtesy,  by  pointing  out  to  him,  as  a  stranger,  several  individuals  of  the 
company  to  whom  she  proposed  introducing  him,  as  persona  from  whose  society  he 
might  derive  either  profit  or  amusement.  In  the  midst  of  this  sort  of  conversation, 
however,  she  suddenly  stopped  short. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "  if  I  say  I  have  been  watching  your 
thoughts  for  some  moments,  and  that  I  have  detected  you  ?  All  the  while  I  have  been 
talking  of  these  good  folks,  and  that  you  have  been  making  such  civil  replies,  that  they 
might  be  with  great  propriety  and  utility  inserted  in  the  *  Familiar  Dialogues,  teaching 
foreigners  how  to  express  themselves  in  English  upon  ordinary  occasions' — your  mind 
has  been  entirely  fixed  upon  that  empty  chair,  which  hath  remained  there  opposite 
betwixt  our  worthy  president  and  Sir  Bingo  Binks.*' 

"  I  own,  madam,"  he  answered,  "  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  such  a  distinguished 
seat  unoccupied,  while  the  table  is  rather  crowded." 

"Oh,  confess  more,  sir! — Confess  that  to  a  poet  a  seat  unoccupied — the  chair  of 
Banquo— has  more  charms  than  if  it  were  filled  even  as  an  alderman  would  fill  it. — What 
if  *  the  Dark  Ladye  '*  should  glide  in  and  occupy  it  ? — ^Would  you  have  courage  to  stand 
the  vision,  Mr.  Tyrrel  ? — I  assure  you  the  thing  is  not  impossible." 

"  Wliat  is  not  impossible,  Lady  Penelope  ?  "  said  Tyrrel,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Startled  already  ? — ^Nay,  then,  I  despair  of  your  enduring  the  awful  interview." 

"  What  interview  ?  who  is  expected  ?"  said  Tyrrel,  unable  with  the  utmost  exertion 
to  suppress  some  signs  of  curiosity,  though  he  suspected  the  whole  to  be  merely  some 
mystification  of  her  ladyship. 

*  The  Dark  Ladye  is  one  of  those  tantalising  fV'agments  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  shewn  us  what  exquisite  powers  of 
poetry  he  has  suffered  to  remain  uncultivated.  Let  us  be  thankfUl  for  what  we  have  received  however.  The  unfashioned 
ore,  drawn  from  so  rich  a  mine,  is  worth  all  to  which  art  can  add  its  highest  decorations,  when  drawn  from  less  abundant 
Kourccs.  The  verses  beginning  the  poem  which  are  published  separately,  are  said  to  have  soothed  the  last  hours  of  Mr.  Fox» 
They  arc  the  stanzas  entitled  LovK. 
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"How  delighted  I  ani,*'  she  said,  "  that  I  have  found  out  where  you  are  vulnerable! — 
Expected — did  I  say  expected  ? — ^no,  not  expected. 

*  Sh«  glides,  like  Night,  from  land  to  land, 
She  hath  strange  power  of  speech.' 

— But  come,  I  have  you  at  ray  mercy,  and  I  will  be  generous  and  explain. — We  call — 
that  is,  among  ourselves,  you  understand — Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  the  sister  of  that 
gentleman  that  sits  next  to  Miss  Parker,  the  Dark  Ladye,  and  that  seat  is  left  for  her. — 
For  she  was  expected — no,  not  expected — I  forget  again! — but  it  was  thought  possible 
she  might  honour  us  to-day,  when  our  feast  was  so  full  and  piquant. — Her  brother  is  our 
Lord  of  the  Manor — and  so  they  pay  her  that  sort  of  civility  to  regard  her  as  a  visiter — 
and  neither  Lady  Binks  nor  I  think  of  objecting — She  is  a  singular  young  person,  Clara 
Mowbray — she  amuses  me  very  much — I  am  always  rather  glad  to  see  her." 

"  She  is  not  to  come  hither  to-day,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  am  I  so  to  understand  your  ladyship?" 
"Why,  it  is  past  her  time — even  her  time,"  said  Lady  Penelope — "  dinner  was  kept 
back  half  an  hour,  and  our  poor  invalids  were  famishing,  as  you  may  see  by  the  deeds 
they  have  done  since. — But  Clara  is  an  odd  creature,  and  if  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 
come  hither  at  this  moment,  hither  she  would  come— she  is  very  whimsical — Many 
people  think  her  handsome — but  she  looks  so  like  something  from  another  world,  that 
she  makes  me  always  think  of  Mat  Lewis's  Spectre  Lady." 
And  she  repeated  with  much  cadence, 

"  '  There  is  a  thing—there  is  a  thing, 
I  fain  would  have  flrom  thee; 
I  fain  would  have  that  gay  gold  ring, 
O  warrior,  give  it  xnel' 

"  And  then  you  remember  his  answer  : 

'  This  ring  Lord  Brooke  firom  his  daughter  took. 
And  a  solemn  oath  he  swore. 
That  that  ladye  my  bride  should  be 
When  this  crusade  was  o'er.' 

You  do  figures  as  well  as  landscapes,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Tjrrrel  ? — You  shall  make  a  sketch 
for  me — a  slight  thing — for  sketches,  I  think,  shew  the  freedom  of  art  better  than  finished 
pieces — I  dote  on  the  first  coruscations  of  genius — flashing  like  lightning  from  the  cloud  I 
— You  shall  make  a  sketch  for  my  own  boudoir — ^my  dear  sulky  den  at  Air  Castle,  and 
Clara  Mowbray  shall  sit  for  the  Ghost  Ladye." 

"  That  would  be  but  a  poor  compliment  to  your  ladyship's  friend,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"  Friend  ?  We  don't  get  quite  that  length,  though  I  like  Clara  very  well — Quite 
sentimental  cast  of  face, — I  think  I  saw  an  antique  in  the  Louvre  very  like  her — (I  was 
there  in  1800)— quite  an  antique  countenance— eyes  something  hollowed — care  has  dug 
caves  for  them,  but  they  are  caves  of  the  most  beautiful  marble  arched  with  jet — a 
straight  nose,  and  absolutely  the  Grecian  mouth  and  chin — a  profusion  of  long  straight 
black  hair,  with  the  whitest  skin  you  ever  saw — as  white  as  the  whitest  parchment — 
and  not  a  shade  of  colour  in  her  cheek — none  whatever — K  she  would  be  naughty,  and 
borrow  a  prudent  touch  of  complexion,  she  might  be  called  beautiful  Even  as  it  is,  many 
think  her  so,  although  surely,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  three  colours  are  necessary  to  the  female 
face.  However,  we  used  to  call  her  the  Melpomene  of  the  Spring  last  season,  as  we 
called  Lady  Binks — ^who  was  not  then  Lady  Binks— our  Euphrosyne — Did  we  not, 
my  dear?" 

"  Did  we  not  what,  madam  ?"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone  something  sharper  than  ought 
to  have  belonged  to  so  beautiful  a  countenance. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  started  you  out  of  your  reverie,  my  love,"  answered  Lady  Penelope, 
"  I  was  only  assuring  Mr.  Tyrrel  that  you  were  once  Euphrosyne,  though  now  so  much 
under  the  banners  of  D  Penseroso." 
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"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  either  one  or  the  other,"  answered  Lady  Binks ; 
"  one  thing  I  certainly  am  not — I  am  not  capable  of  understanding  your  ladyship's  wit 
and  learning." 

"Poor  soul,"  whispered  Lady  Penelope  to  Tyrrel ;  "we  know  what  we  are,  we  know 
not  what  we  may  be. — And  now,  'Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  been  your  sibyl  to  guide  you  through 
this  Elysium  of  ours,  I  think,  in  reward,  I  deserve  a  little  confidence  in  return." 

"  If  I  had  any  to  bestow,  which  could  be  in  the  slightest  degree  interesting  to  your 
ladyship,"  answered  Tyrrel. 

"  Oh  !  cruel  man — ^he  will  not  understand  me!"  exclaimed  the  lady — "In  plain  words, 
then,  a  peep  into  your  portfolio — just  to  see  what  objects  you  have  rescued  from  natural 
decay,  and  rendered  immortal  by  the  pencil.  You  do  not  know — indeed,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
you  do  not  know  how  I  dote  upon  your  *  serenely  silent  art,'  second  to  poetry  alone — 
equal — superior  perhaps — to  music." 

"  I  really  have  little  that  could  possibly  be  worth  the  attention  of  such  a  judge  as  your 
ladyship,"  answered  T3rrrel ;  "  such  trifles  as  your  ladyship  has  seen,  I  sometimes  leave 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  I  have  been  sketching." 

"  As  Orlando  left  his  verses  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes  ? — Oh,  the  thoughtless  prodi- 
gality ! — Mr.  Winterblossom,  do  you  hear  this  ? — We  must  follow  Mr.  Tyrrel  in  his 
walks,  and  glean  what  he  leaves  behind  him." 

Her  ladyship  was  here  disconcerted  by  some  laughter  on  Sir  Bingo's  side  of  the  table, 
which  she  chastised  by  an  angry  glance,  and  then  proceeded  emphatically. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel — this  must  not  be — ^this  is  not  the  way  of  the  world,  my  good  sir,  to 
which  even  Genius  must  stoop  its  flight.  We  must  consult  the  engraver — ^though  perhaps 
you  etch  as  well  as  you  draw  ?" 

"  I  should  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  edging  in  a  word  with  difficulty, 
"  from  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Tyrrel's  touch." 

"  I  will  not  deny  my  having  spoiled  a  little  copper  now  and  then,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  since 
I  am  charged  with  the  crime  by  such  good  judges ;  but  it  has  only  been  by  way  of 
experiment." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  the  lady ;  "  my  darling  wish  is  accomplished  ! — We  have  long 
desired  to  have  the  remarkable  and  most  romantic  spots  of  our  little  Arcadia  here — spots 
consecrated  to  friendship,  the  fine  arts,  the  loves  and  the  graces,  immortalized  by  the 
graver's  art,  faitliful  to  its  charge  of  fame — you  shall  labour  on  this  task,  Mr.  Tyrrel ; 
we  will  all  assist  with  notes  and  illustrations — ^we  will  all  contribute — only  some  of  us 
must  be  permitted  to  remain  anonymous — Fairy  favours,  you  know,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  must  be 
kept  secret — And  you  shall  be  fdlowed  the  pillage  of  the  Album — some  sweet  things 
there  of  Mr.  Chatterly's— and  Mr.  Edgeit,  a  gentleman  of  your  own  profession,  I  am  sure 
will  lend  his  aid — Dr.  Quackleben  will  contribute  some  scientific  notices.  —  And  for 

subscription ^" 

"  Financial — financial — your  leddyship,  I  speak  to  order !"  said  the  writer,  interrupting 
Lady  Penelope  with  a  tone  of  impudent  familiarity,  which  was  meant  doubtless  for 
jocular  ease. 

"  How  am  I  out  of  order,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ?"  said  her  ladyship,  drawing  herself  up. 
"  I  speak  to  order ! — No  warrants  for  money  can  be  extracted  before  intimation  to  the 
Committee  of  Management." 

"  Pray  who  mentioned  money,  Mr.  Meiklewham  ?'  said  her  ladyship. — "  That  wretched 
old  pettifogger,"  she  added  in  a  whisper  to  Tyrrel,  "  thinks  of  nothing  else  but  the  filthy 
pelf." 

"  Ye  spake  of  subscription,  my  leddy,  whilk  is  the  same  thing  as  money,  differing  only 
in  respect  of  time — the  subscription  being  a  contract  defuturo,  and  having  a  tractus 
temjwris  in  fjremio — And  I  have  kend  mony  honest  folks  in  the  company  at  the  Well, 
complain  of  the  subscnptions  as  a  great  abuse,  as  obliging  them  either  to  look  unlike  other 
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folk,  or  to  gie  good  lawful  coin  for  ballanta  and  picture-books,  snd  things  they  caredna 
ft  pinch  of  Bnuff  for." 

Several  of  the  company,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  assented  both  by  nods  and 
murmurs  of  approbation  ;  and  the  orator  was  about  to  proceed,  when  Tyrrel  with  diffi- 
culty procured  a  hearing  before  the  debate  went  farther,  and  assured  the  company  that 
her  ladyship's  goodness  had  led  her  iQto  an  error  ;  that  he  had  no  work  in  hand  worthy 
of  their  patronage,  and,  with  the  deepest  gratitude  for  Lady  Penelope's  goodness,  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  comply  with  her  request.  There  was  some  tittering  at  her  lady- 
ship's expense,  who,  as  the  writer  slyly  obscrred,  had  been  something  ultroniout  in  her 
patronage.  Without  attempting  for  the  moment  any  rally,  (as  indeed  the  time 
which  hod  passed  since  the  removal  of  the  dinner  scarce  permitted  aa  opportunity,)  Lady 
Penelope  gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies'  retreat,  and  left  the  gentlemen  to  the  circulation 
of  th»  bottle. 
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I  at  the  Welt,  for  tlic  fair  guents  occasionnllj  to  give  ten  to  the 
mpany, — sucJi  at  least  as,  from  their  rank  aod  leading  in  the  little  society, 
night  be  esteemed  fit  to  constitute  themselves  patronesses  of  an  evening  ;  and 
he  same  lady  generally  carried  the  authority  she  had  acquired  into  the  ball- 
room, where  two  fiddlea  and  a  bikss,  at  a  guinea  a  night,  with  a  quantum  mfficit  of  tallow- 
candles,  (against  the  use  of  whicli  1-ady  Pcnolope  often  mutinied,)  enabled  the  company 
— to  use  tlie  appropriate  phrase — "to  close  the  evening  on  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  lion  of  the  hour,  Mr,  Francis  Tyrrel,  had  so  little  answered 
the  high-wrought  expectations  of  Lady  Penelope,  that  she  ratiier  regretted  having  ever 
given  herself  any  trouble  about  him,  and  particularly  that  of  having  manteuvred  heraelf 
into  the  patronage  of  the  tea-table  for  the  evening,  to  the  great  expenditure  of  souchong 
and  Congo.  Accordingly,  her  ladyship  had  no  sooner  summoned  her  own  woman,  and  her 
_fillc  de  r.liainbre,  to  make  tea,  with  her  page,  footman,  and  postilion,  to  hand  it  about,  (in 
■\jliich  duty  they  were  assisted  by  two  richly-laced  and  thickly  powdered  footmen  of  Lady 
Binks's,  whose  liveries  put  to  shame  the  more  modest  garb  of  Lady  Penelope's,  and  even 
dimmed  tlie  glory  of  thu  suppressed  coronet  upon  the  buttons,)  than  she  began  to  vilipend 
and  depreciate  what  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  her  curiosity, 

"This  Mr.  TyiTel,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  authoritative  decision,  "seems  after  all 
a  very  ordinary  sort  of  person — quite  a  commonplace  man,  who,  she  dared  say,  had  con- 
sidered his  condition,  in  going  to  the  old  ale-house,  much  better  than  they  had  done  for 
him,  when  they  asked  him  to  the  Public  Rooms.     lie  had  known  his  own  place  better 
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than  they  did — ^there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  his  appearance  or  conversation — nothing 
at  9^frappant — she  scarce  believed  he  could  even  draw  that  sketch.  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
indeed,  made  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  then  all  the  world  knew  that  every  scrap  of 
engraving  or  drawing,  which  Mr.  Winterblossom  contrived  to  make  his  own,  was,  the 
instant  it  came  into  his  collection,  the  finest  thing  that  ever  was  seen — that  was  the  way 
with  collectors — their  geese  were  all  swans." 

"  And  your  ladyship's  swan  has  proved  but  a  goose,  my  dearest  Lady  Pen,"  said  Lady 
Binks. 

"  My  swan,  dearest  Lady  Binks  !  I  really  do  not  know  how  I  have  deserved  the 
appropriation." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  my  dear  Lady  Penelope  ;  I  only  mean,  that  for  a  fortnight  and  more 
you  have  spoke  constantly  o/'this  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  all  dinner-time  you  spoke  to  him." 

The  fair  company  began  to  collect  around,  at  hearing  the  word  dear  so  often  repeated 
in  the  same  brief  dialogue,  which  induced  them  to  expect  sport,  and,  like  the  vulgar  on  a 
similar  occasion,  to  form  a  ring  for  the  expected  copribatants. 

"  He  sat  betwixt  us,  Lady  Binks,"  answered  Lady  Penelope,  with  dignity.  "  You 
had  your  usual  headach,  you  know,  and,  for  the  credit  of  the  company,  I  spoke  for  one." 

"  For  twOy  if  your  ladyship  pleases,"  replied  Lady  Binks.  **  I  mean,"  she  added, 
softening  the  expression,  "  for  yourself  and  me." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  I  should  have  spoken  for  one  who  can  speak  so 
smartly  for  herself,  as  my  dear  Lady  Binks — I  did  not,  by  any  means,  desire  to  engross 
the  conversation — I  repeat  it,  there  is  a  mistake  about  this  man." 

"  I  think  there  is,"  said  Lady  Binks,  in  a  tone  which  implied  something  more  than 
mere  assent  to  Lady  Penelope's  proposition. 

"  I  doubt  if  he  is  an  artist  at  all,"  said  the  Lady  Penelope ;  "  or  if  he  is,  he  must  be 
doing  things  for  some  Magazine,  or  Encyclopedia,  or  some  such  matter." 

"  /  doubt,  too,  if  he  be  a  professional  artist,"  said  Lady  Binks.  "  K  so,  he  is  of  the 
very  highest  class,  for  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better-bred  man." 

"  There  are  very  well-bred  artists,"  said  Lady  Penelope.  "  It  is  the  profession  of  a 
gentleman." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  "  but  the  poorer  class  have  often  to  struggle 
with  poverty  and  dependence^  In  general  society,  they  are  like  commercial  people  in 
presence  of  their  customers ;  and  that  is  a  difficult  part  to  sustain.  And  so  you  see 
them  of  all  sorts — shy  and  reserved,  when  they  are  conscious  of  merit — petulant  and 
whimsical,  by  way  of  shewing  their  independence — intrusive,  in  order  to  appear  easy — 
and  sometimes  obsequious  and  fawning,  when  they  chance  to  be  of  a  mean  spirit.  But 
you  seldom  see  them  quite  at  their  ease,  and  therefore  I  hold  this  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be  either 
an  artist  of  the  first  class,  raised  completely  above  the  necessity  and  degradation  of 
patronage,  or  else  to  be  no  professional  artist  at  all." 

Lady  Penelope  looked  at  Lady  Binks  with  much  such  a  regard  as  Balaam  may  have 
cast  upon  his  ass,  when  he  discovered  the  animal's  capacity  for  holding  an  argument 
with  him.     She  muttered  to  herself — 

••  Mon  Ane  parte,  et  mime  il  parle  bien  /" 

But,  declining  the  altercation  which  Lady  Binks  seemed  disposed  to  enter  into,  she 
replied  with  good-humour,  "  Well,  dearest  Rachel,  we  will  not  pull  caps  about  this  man 
— nay,  I  think  your  good  opinion  of  him  gives  him  new  value  in  my  eyes.  That  is 
always  the  way  with  us,  my  good  friend  I  We  may  confess  it,  when  there  are  none  of 
these  conceited  male  wretches  among  us.  We  will  know  what  he  really  is— he  shall  not 
wear  fern-seed,  and  walk  among  us  invisible  thus — what  say  you,  Maria?" 

"  Indeed,  I  say,  dear  Lady  Penelope,"  answered  Miss  Digges,  whose  ready  chatter  we 
have  already  introduced  to  the  reader,  "  he  is  a  very  handsome  man,  though  his  uosc  is 
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too  big,  and  his  mouth  too  wide — but  his  teeth  are  like  pearl — and  he  has  such  eyes  I — 
especially  when  your  ladyship  spoke  to  him.  I  don't  think  you  looked  at  his  eyes — they 
are  quite  deep  and  dark,  and  full  of  glow,  like  what  you  read  to  us  in  the  letter  from 
that  lady,  about  Robert  Burns." 

"  Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  come  on  finely,"  said  Lady  Penelope.-^"  One  had  need 
take  care  what  they  read  or  talk  about  before  you,  I  see — Come,  Jones,  have  mercy 
upon  us — put  an  end  to  that  symphony  of  tinkling  cups  and  saucers,  and  let  the  first  act 
of  the  tea-table  begin,  if  you  please." 

"  Does  her  leddyship  mean  the  grace  ? "  said  honest  Mrs.  Blower,  for  the  first  time 
admitted  into  this  worshipful  society,  and  busily  employed  in  arranging  an  Indian  hand- 
kerchief, that  might  have  made  a  mainsail  for  one  of  her  husband's  smuggling  luggers, 
which  she  spread  carefully  on  her  knee,  to  prevent  damage  to  a  flowered  black  silk  gown 
from  the  repast  of  tea  and  cake,  to  wliich  she  proposed  to  do  due  honour, — "  Does  her 
leddyship  mean  the  grace?  I  see  the  minister  is  just  coming  in. — Her  leddyship  waits 
till  ye  say  a  blessing,  an  ye  please,  sir." 

Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  toddled  after  the  chaplain,  his  toe  having  given  him  an  alert 
hint  to  quit  the  dining-table,  though  he  saw  every  feature  in  the  poor  woman's  face 
swoln  with  desire  to  procure  information  concerning  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  place, 
passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  regardless  of  her  agony  of  curiosity. 

A  moment  after,  she  was  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Quackleben,  whose  maxim 
being,  that  one  patient  was  as  well  worth  attention  as  another,  and  who  knew  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  honoraria  of  a  godly  wife  of  the  Bow-head  were  as  apt  to  be  forth- 
coming, (if  not  more  so,)  as  my  Lady  Penelope's,  he  e'en  sat  himself  quietly  down  by 
Mrs.  Blower,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  kindness  to  inquire  after  her  health,  and  to 
hope  she  had  not  forgotten  taking  a  table-spoonful  of  spirits  burnt  to  a  residuumy  in 
order  to  qualify  the  crudities. 

"  Indeed,  Doctor,"  said  the  honest  woman,  "  I  loot  the  brandy  bum  as  lang  as  I 
dought  look  at  the  gude  creature  wasting  its  sell  that  gate — and  then,  when  I  was  fain 
to  put  it  out  for  very  thrift,  I  did  take  a  thimbleful  of  it,  (although  it  is  not  the  thing 
I  am  used  to.  Dr.  Quackleben,)  and  I  winna  say  but  that  it  did  me  good." 

"  Unquestionably,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  I  am  no  friend  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  general,  but  there  are  particular  cases — there  are  particular  cases,  Mrs.  Blower — My 
venerated  instructor,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  our  profession  that  ever  lived,  took  a 
wine-glassful  of  old  rum,  mixed  with  sugar,  every  day  after  his  dinner." 

"  Ay  ?  dear  heart,  he  would  be  a  comfortable  doctor  that,"  said  Mrs.  Blower.  "  He 
wad  maybe  ken  something  of  my  case.     Is  he  living,  think  ye,  sir  ?" 

"  Dead  for  many  years,  madam,"  said  Dr.  Quackleben ;  "  and  there  are  but  few  of  his 
pupils  that  can  fill  his  place,  I  assure  ye.  K  I  could  be  thought  an  exception,  it  is  only 
because  I  was  a  favourite.  Ah !  blessings  on  the  old  red  cloak  of  him ! — It  covered 
more  of  the  healing  science  than  the  gowns  of  a  whole  modem  university." 

"  There  is  ane,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blower,  "  that  has  been  muckle  reconmiended  about 
Edinburgh — Macgregor,  I  think  they  ca'  him — ^folk  come  far  and  near  to  see  him."  * 

"  I  know  who  you  mean,  ma'am — a  clever  man — no  denying  it — a  clever  man — ^but 
there  are  certain  cases — yours,  for  example — and  I  think  that  of  many  that  come  to 
drink  this  water — which  I  cannot  say  I  think  he  perfectly  understands — hasty — very 
hasty  and  rapid.  Now  I — I  give  the  disease  its  own  way  at  first— then  watch  it,  Mrs. 
Blower — watch  the  turn  of  the  tide." 

"  Ay,  troth,  that's  true,"  responded  the  widow ;  "  John  Blower  was  aye  watching 
turn  of  tide,  puir  man." 

"  Then  he  is  a  starving  Doctor,  Mrs.  Blower — reduces  diseases  as  soldiers  do  towns— 

*  The  late  Dr.  Gregory  is  probably  intinutted,  as  one  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen's  personal  habits  is  previously  mentioned. 
Dr.  Gregory  was  distinguished  for  putting  his  patients  on  a  severe  regimen. 
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by  famine,  not  considering  that  the  friendly  inhabitants  suffer  as  much  as  the  hostile 
garrison— ahem  I" 

Here  he  gave  an  important  and  emphatic  cough,  and  then  proceeded. 

"  I  am  no  friend  either  to  excess  or  to  violent  stimulus,  Mrs.  Blower — but  nature 
must  be  supporte<^a  generous  diet— cordials  judiciously  thrown  in — not  without  the 
advice  of  a  medical  man— that  is  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Blower,  to  speak  as  a  friend — others 
may  starve  their  patients  if  they  have  a  mind." 

"  It  wadna  do  for  me,  the  starving.  Dr.  Keekerben,"  said  the  alarmed  relict, — "  it 
wadna  do  for  me  at  a' — Just  a'  I  can  do  to  wear  through  the  day  with  the  sma'  supports 
that  nature  requires — not  a  soul  to  look  after  me,  Doctor,  since  John  Blower  was  ta'en 
awa. — Thank  ye  kindly,  sir,"  (to  the  servant  who  handed  the  tea,) — "  thank  ye,  my 
bonny  man,"  (to  the  page  who  served  the  cake)—"  Now,  dinna  ye  think.  Doctor,"  (in  a 
low  and  confidential  voice,)  "  that  her  leddyship's  tea  is  rather  of  the  weakliest — water 
bewitched,  I  think — and  Mrs.  Jones,  as  they  ca'  her,  has  cut  the  seed-cake  very  thin  ?" 

"  It  is  the  fashion,  Mrs.  Blower,"  answered  Dr.  Quackleben  ;  "  and  her  ladyship's  tea 
is  excellent.  But  your  taste  is  a  little  chilled,  which  is  not  uncommon  at  the  first  use  of 
the  waters,  so  that  you  are  not  sensible  of  the  flavour — ^we  must  support  the  system — 
we  reinforce  the  digestive  powers — give  me  leave — ^you  are  a  stranger,  Mrs.  Blower,  an4 
must  take  care  of  you — I  have  an  elixir  which  will  put  that  matter  to  rights  in  a  moment." 

So  saying.  Dr.  Quackleben  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  small  portable  case  of  medicines — 
"  Catch  me  without  my  tools  " — he  said ;  "  here  I  have  the  real  useful  pharmacopeia — 
the  rest  is  all  humbug  and  hard  names — ^this  little  case,  with  a  fortnight  or  month,  spring 
and  fall,  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  and  no  one  will  die  till  his  day  come." 

Thus  boasting,  the  Doctor  drew  from  his  case  a  large  vial  or  small  flask,  full  of  a  high 
coloured  liquid,  of  which  he  mixed  three  tea-spoonfuls  in  Mrs.  Blower's  cup,  who,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  allowed  that  the  flavour  was  improved  beyond  all  belief,  and*  that  it 
was  "  vera  comfortable  and  restorative  indeed." 

"  Will  it  not  do  good  to  my  complaints.  Doctor  ?"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom,  who  had 
strolled  towards  them,  and  held  out  his  cup  to  the  physician. 

**  I  by  no  means  recommend  it,  IVIr.  Winterblossom,"  said  Dr.  Quackleben,  shutting  up 
his  case  with  great  coolness ;  "  your  case  is  oedematous,  and  you  treat  it  your  own  way 
— you  are  as  good  a  physician  as  I  am,  and  I  never  interfere  with  another  practitioner's 
patient." 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  I  must  wait  till  Sir  Bingo  comes  in — he  has  a 
hunting-flask  usually  about  him,  which  contains  as  good  medicine  as  yours  to  the  full." 

"  You  will  wait  for  Sir  Bingo  some  time,"  said  the  Doctor,  "he  is  a  gentleman  of 
sedentary  habits — he  has  ordered  another  magnum." 

"  Sir  Bingo  is  an  unco  name  for  a  man  o'  quality,  dinna  ye  think  sae.  Dr.  Cocklehen?" 
said  Mrs.  Blower.  . "  John  Blower,  when  he  was  a  wee  bit  in  the  wind's  eye,  as  he  ca'd 
it,  puir  fallow — used  to  sing  a  sang  about  a  dog  they  ca'd  Bingo,  that  suld  hae  belanged 
to  a  farmer." 

"  Our  Bingo  is  but  a  puppy  yet,  madam — or  if  a  dog,  he  is  a  sad  dog,"  said  Mr. 
Winterblossom,  applauding  his  own  wit,  by  one  of  his  own  inimitable  smiles. 

"  Or  a  mad  dog,  rather,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly,  "  for  he  drinks  no  water;"  and  he  also 
smiled  gracefully  at  the  thoughts  of  having  trumped,  as  it  were,  the  president's  pun. 

"  Twa  pleasant  men.  Doctor,"  said  the  widow,  "  and  so  is  Sir  Bungy  too,  for  that 
matter ;  but  oh !  is  nae  it  a  pity  he  should  bide  sae  lang  by  the  bottle  ?  It  was  puir 
John  Blower's  faut  too,  that  weary  tippling ;  when  he  wan  to  the  lee-side  of  a  bowl  of 
punch,  there  was  nae  raising  him. — But  they  are  taking  awa  the  things,  and.  Doctor,  is 
it  not  an  awfu'  thing  that  the  creature -comforts  should  hae  been  used  without  grace  or 
thanksgiving? — that  Mr.  Chitterling,  if  he  really  be  a  minister,  has  muckle  to  answer  for 
that  he  neglects  his  Master's  service." 
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"  Why,  madam,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  Mr.  Chatterly  is  scarce  arrived  at  the  rank  of  a 
minister  plenipotentiary." 

"  A  minister  potentiary — ah,  Doctor,  I  doubt  that  is  some  jest  of  yours,"  said  the 
widow ;  "  that's  sae  like  puir  John  Blower.  When  I  wad  hae  had  him  gie  up  the 
Lovely  Peggy,  ship  and  cargo,  (the  vessel  was  named  after  me,  Doctor  Kittleben,)  to  be 
remembered  in  the  prayers  o'  the  congregation,  he  wad  say  to  me,  *  they  may  pray  that 
stand  the  risk,  Peggy  Bryce,  for  I've  made  insurance.'  He  was  a  merry  man.  Doctor ; 
but  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  for  a'  his  light  way  of  speaking,  as  deep  as 
ony  skipper  that  ever  loosed  anchor  from  Leith  Roads.  I  hae  been  a  forsaken  creature 
since  his  death — Oh  the  weary  days  and  nights  that  I  have  had  I — and  the  weight  on  the 
spirits — the  spirits.  Doctor ! — though  I  canna  say  I  hae  been  easier  since  I  hae  been  at 
the  Wall  than  even  now — if  I  kend  what  I  was  awing  ye  for  elickstir.  Doctor,  for  it's 
done  me  muckle  heart's  good,  forby  the  opening  of  my  mind  to  you  ?" 

"  Fie,  fie,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  the  widow  pulled  out  a  sealskin  pouch,  such  as 
sailors  carry  tobacco  in,  but  apparently  well  stuffed  with  bank-notes, — "  Fie,  fie,  madam 
— I  am  no  apothecary — I  have  my  diploma  from  Leyden — a  regular  physician,  madam, 
— the  elixir  is  heartily  at  your  service ;  and  should  you  want  any  advice,  no  man  will 
be  prouder  to  assist  you  than  your  humble  servant." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  muckle  obliged  to  your  kindness.  Dr.  Kickalpin,"  said  the  widow, 
folding  up  her  pouch ;  "  this  was  puir  John  Blower's  spleuchariy*  as  they  ca'  it — I  e'en 
wear  it  for  his  sake.  He  was  a  kind  man,  and  left  me  comfortable  in  warld's  gudes ; 
but  comforts  hae  their  cumbers, — to  be  a  lone  woman  is  a  sair  weird,  Dr.  Kittlepin." 

Dr.  Quackleben  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  that  of  the  widow,  and  entered  into  a 
closer  communication  with  her,  in  a  tone  doubtless  of  more  delicate  consolation  than  was 
fit  for  the  ears  of  the  company  at  large. 

One*  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  watering-place  is,  that  every  one's  affairs  seem  to  be 
put  under  the  special  surveillance  of  the  whole  company,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
various  flirtations,  liaisons,  and  so  forth,  which  naturally  take  place  in  the  society,  are 
not  only  the  subject  of  amusement  to  the  parties  engaged,  but  also  to  the  lookers  on ; 
that  is  to  say,  generally  speaking,  to  the  whole  community,  of  which  for  the  time  the 
said  parties  are  members.  Lady  Penelope,  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  region,  watchful 
over  all  her  circle,  was  not  long  of  observing  that  the  Doctor  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
engaged  in  close  communication  with  the  widow,  and  that  he  had  even  ventured  to  take 
hold  of  her  fair  plump  hand,  with  a  manner  which  partook  at  once  of  the  gallant  suitor, 
and  of  the  medical  adviser. 

"For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said  her  ladyship,  "who  can  that  comely  dame  be,  on 
whom  our  excellent  and  learned  Doctor  looks  with  such  uncommon  regard?" 

"  Fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom ;  "  that  is  all  I  know  of  her — a 
mercantile  person." 

"  A  carrack,  Sir  President,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  richly  laden  with  colonial  produce, 
by  name  the  Lovely  Peggy  Bryce — no  master — the  late  John  Blower  of  North  Leith 
having  pushed  off  his  boat  for  the  Stygian  Creek,  and  left  the  vessel  without  a  hand  on 
board." 

"  The  Doctor,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  turning  her  glass  towards  them,  "  seems  willing 
to  play  the  part  of  pilot" 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  be  willing  to  change  her  name  and  register,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 

"  He  can  be  no  less  in  common  requital,"  said  Winterblossom.  "  She  has  changed 
his  name  six  times  in  the  five  minutes  that  I  stood  within  hearing  of  them." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  matter,  my  dear  Lady  Binks  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope. 

"Madam?"  said  Lady  Binks,  starting  from  a  reverie,  and  answering  as  one  who 
either  had  not  h^ard,  or  did  not  understand  the  question. 

*  A  fur  pouch  for  keeping  tobacco. 
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"  I  mean,  what  think  you  of  what  is  going  on  yonder  ?" 

Lady  Binks  turned  her  glass  in  the  direction  of  Lady  Penelope's  glance,  fixed  the 
widow  and  the  Doctor  with  one  bold  fashionable  stare,  and  then  dropping  her  hand 
slowly,  said  with  indifference,  "  I  really  see  nothing  there  worth  thinking  about." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  married,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  one's  thoughts, 
I  suppose,  are  so  much  engrossed  with  one's  own  perfect  happiness,  that  they  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  laugh  like  other  folks.  Miss  Rachel  Bonnyrigg  would 
have  laughed  till  her  eyes  ran  over,  had  she  seen  what  Lady  Binks  cares  so  little  about 
— I  dare  say  it  must  be  an  all-sufficient  happiness  to  be  married." 

"He  would  be  a  happy  man  that  could  convince  your  ladyship  of  that  in  good 
earnest,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom. 

"  Oh,  who  knows — ^the  whim  may  strike  me,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  but  no^no— no ; — 
and  that  is  three  times." 

"  Say  it  sixteen  times  more,"  said  the  gallant  president,  "  and  let  nineteen  nay-says 
be  a  grant" 

"  If  I  should  say  a  thousand  Noes,  there  exists  not  the  alchjmy  in  living  man  that 
could  extract  one  Yes  out  of  the  wjiole  mass,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Blessed  be  the 
memory  of  Queen  Bess ! — She  set  us  all  an  example  to  keep  power  when  we  have  it — 
What  noise  is  that?" 

"  Only  the  usual  after-dinner  quarrel,"  said  the  divine.  "  I  hear  the  Captain's  voice, 
else  most  silent,  commanding  them  to  keep  peace,  in  the  devil's  name  and  that  of  the 
ladies." 

"Upon  my  word,  dearest  Lady  Binks,  this  is  too  bad  of  that  lord  and  master  of 
yours,  and  of  Mowbray,  who  might  have  more  sense,  and  of  the  rest  of  that  claret- 
drinking  set,  to  be  quarrelling  and  alarming  our  nerves  every  evening  with  presenting 
their  pistols  perpetually  at  each  other,  like  sportsmen  confined  to  the  house  upon  a 
rainy  12th  of  August  I  am  tired  of  the  Peace-maker— he  but  skins  the  business  over 
in  one  case  to  have  it  break  out  elsewhere. — What  think  you,  love,  if  we  were  to  give 
out  in  orders,  that  the  next  quarrel  which  may  arise,  shall  be  bona  fide  fought  to  an 
end  ? — ^We  will  all  go  out  and  see  it,  and  wear  the  colours  on  each  side ;  and  if  there 
should  a  funeral  come  of  it,  we  will  attend  it  in  a  body. — Weeds  are  so  becoming ! — 
Are  they  not,  my  dear  Lady  Binks  ?  Look  at  Widow  Blower  in  her  deep  black— don't 
you  envy  her,  my  love?" 

Lady  Binks  seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp  and  hasty  answer,  but  checked  herself, 
perhaps  under  the  recollection  that  she  could  not  prudently  come  to  an  open  breach 
with  Lady  Penelope. — At  the  same  moment  a  door  opened,  and  a  lady  dressed  in  a 
riding-habit,  and  wearing  a  black  veil  over  her  hat,  appeared  at  the  entry  of  the 
apartment. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace !"  exclaimed  Lady  Penelope,  with  her  very  best  tragic 
start — "  My  dearest  Clara,  why  so  late  ?  and  why  thus  ?  Will  you  step  to  my  dressing- 
room — Jones  will  get  you  one  of  my  gowns — we  are  just  of  a  size,  you  know — do,  pray 
— ^let  me  be  vain  of  something  of  my  own  for  once,  by  seeing  you  wear  it." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  tone  of  the  fondest  female  friendship,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  fair  hostess  bestowed  on  Miss  Mowbray  one  of  those  tender  caresses,  which  ladies — 
Grod  bless  them ! — sometimes  bestow  on  each  other  with  unnecessary  prodigality,  to  the 
great  discontent  and  envy  of  the  male  spectators. 

"  You  are  fluttered,  my  dearest  Clara — ^you  are  feverish — I  am  sure  you  are,"  con- 
tinued the  sweetly  anxious  Lady  Penelope ;  "  let  me  persuade  you  to  lie  down." 

"Indeed  you  are  mistaken.  Lady  Penelope,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  who  seemed  to 
receive  much  as  a  matter  of  course  her  ladyship's  profusion  of  affectionate  politeness : — 
"  I  am  heated,  and  my  pony  trotted  hard,  that  is  the  whole  mystery. — Let  me  have  a 
cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Jones,  and  the  matter  is  ended." 
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"  Fresh  tea,  Jones,  directly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  and  led  her  passive  friend  to  her 
own  corner,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  the  recess,  in  which  she  held  her  little  court — 
ladies  and  gentlemen  curtsying  and  bowing  as  she  passed ;  to  which  civilities  the  new 
guest  made  no  more  return  than  the  most  ordinary  politeness  rendered  unavoidable. 

Lady  Binks  did  not  rise  to  receive  her,  but  sat  upright  in  her  chair,  and  bent  her 
head  very  stiffly ;  a  courtesy  which  Miss  Mowbray  returned  in  the  same  stately  manner, 
without  farther  greeting  on  either  side. 

"Now,  wha  can  that  be.  Doctor?"  said  the  Widow  Blower — "mind  ye  have  pro- 
mised to  tell  me  all  about  the  grand  folk — wha  can  that  be  that  Leddy  Penelope  bauds 
such  a  racket  wi'  ? — and  what  for  does  she  come  wi'  a  habit  and  a  beaver-hat,  when  we 
are  a'  (a  glance  at  her  own  gown)  in  our  silks  and  satins  ?" 

"  To  tell  you  who  she  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  is  very  easy,"  said  the  officious 
Doctor.  "  She  is  Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  sister  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor — the  gentleman 
who  wears  the  green  coat,  with  an  arrow  on  the  cape.  To  tell  why  she  wears  that 
habit,  or  does  any  thing  else,  would  be  rather  beyond  doctor's  skill.  Truth  is,  I  have 
always  thought  she  was  a  little — a  very  little— touched — call  it  nerves — hypochondria 
— or  what  you  will." 

"  Lord  help  us,  puir  thing ! "  said  the  compassionate  widow. — "  And  troth  it  looks 
like  it.  But  it's  a  shame  to  let  her  go  loose.  Doctor — she  might  hurt  hersell,  or 
somebody.  See,  she  has  ta'en  the  knife  I — Oh,  it's  only  to  cut  a  shave  of  the  diet-loaf. 
She  winna  let  the  powder-monkey  of  a  boy  help  her.  There's  judgment  in  that  though. 
Doctor,  for  she  can  cut  thick  or  thin  as  she  likes. — Dear  me !  she  has  not  taken  mair 
than  a  crunib,  that  ane  would  pit  between  the  wires  of  a  canary-bird's  cage,  after  all. — 
I  wish  she  would  lift  up  that  lang  veil,  or  put  aff  that  riding  skirt,  Doctor.  She  should 
really  be  shewed  the  regulations.  Doctor  Kickelshin." 

"  She  cares  about  no  rules  we  can  make,  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  and  her 
brother's  will  and  pleasure,  and  Lady  Penelope's  whim  of  indulging  her,  carry  her 
through  in  every  thing.     They  should  take  advice  on  her  case." 

"  Ay,  truly,  it 's  time  to  take  advice,  when  young  creatures  like  her  caper  in  amang 
dressed  leddies,  just  as  if  they  were  come  from  scampering  on  Leith  sands. — Such  a 
wark  as  my  leddy  makes  wi'  her,  Doctor  I  Ye  would  think  they  were  baith  fools  of  a 
feather." 

"  They  might  have  flown  on  one  wing,  for  what  I  know,"  said  Dr.  Quackleben ;  **  but 
there  was  early  and  sound  advice  taken  in  Lady  Penelope's  case.  My  friend,  the  late 
Earl  of  Featherhead,  was  a  man  of  judgment— did  little  in  his  family  but  by  rule  of 
medicine — so  that,  what  with  the  waters,  and  what  with  my  own  care,  Lady  Penelope  is 
only  freakish — fanciful — that's  all — and  her  quality  bears  it  out^ — the  peccant  principle 
might  have  broken  out  under  other  treatment." 

"  Ay — she  has  been  weel-friended,"  said  the  widow ;  "  but  this  bairn  Mowbray,  puir 
thing !  how  came  she  to  be  sae  left  to  hersell  ?" 

"  Her  mother  was  dead — her  father  thought  of  nothing  but  his  sports,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Her  brother  was  educated  in  England,  and  cared  for  nobody  but  himself,  if 
he  had  been  here.  What  education  she  got  was  at  her  own  hand — what  reading  she 
read  was  in  a  library  full  of  old  romances — what  friends  or  company  she  had  was  what 
chance  sent  her — ^then  no  family-physician,  not  even  a  good  surgeon  within  ten  miles ! 
And  so  you  cannot  wonder  if  the  poor  thing  became  unsettled." 

"Puir  thing! — no  doctor!— nor  even  a  surgeon! — But,  Doctor,"  said  the  widow, 
"  maybe  the  puir  thing  had  the  enjoyment  of  her  health  ye  ken,  and  then " 

"  Ah  ?  ha,  ha ! — ^why  theriy  madam,  she  needed  a  physician  far  more  than  if  she  had 
been  delicate.  A  skilful  physician,  Mrs.  Blower,  knows  how  to  bring  down  that  robust 
health,  which  is  a  very  alarming  state  of  the  frame  when  it  is  considered  secundum 
arteni.  Most  sudden  deaths  happen  when  people  are  in  a  robust  state  of  health.  Ah ! 
that  state  of  perfect  health  is  what  the  doctor  dreads  most  on  behalf  of  his  patient." 
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"  Ay,  ay,  Doctor ! — I  am  quite  sensible,  nae  doubt,"  said  the  widow,  "  of  the  great 
advantage  of  having  a  skeelfu'  person  about  ane." 

Here  the  Doctor's  voice,  in  his  earnestness  to  convince  Mrs.  Blower  of  the  danger  of 
supposing  herself  capable  of  living  and  breathing  without  a  medical  man's  permission, 
sunk  into  a  soft  pleading  tone,  of  which  our  reporter  could  not  catch  the  sound.  He 
was,  as  great  orators  will  sometimes  be,  "  inaudible  in  the  gallery." 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Penelope  overwhelmed  Clara  Mowbray  with  her  caresses.  In  what 
degree  her  ladyship,  at  her  heart,  loved  this  young  person,  might  be  difficult  to  ascertain, 
— ^probably  in  the  degree  in  which  a  child  loves  a  favourite  toy.  But  Clara  was  a  toy 
not  always  to  be  come  by — as  whimsical  in  her  way  as  her  ladyship  in  her  own,  only 
that  poor  Clara's  singularities  were  real,  and  her  ladyship's  chiefly  affected.  Without 
adopting  the  harshness  of  the  Doctor's  conclusions  concerning  the  former,  she  was 
certainly  unequal  in  her  spirits ;  and  her  occasional  fits  of  levity  were  chequered  by  very 
long  intervals  of  sadness.  Her  levity  also  appeared,  in  the  world's  eye,  greater  than  it 
really  was ;  for  she  had  never  been  under  the  restraint  of  society  which  was  really  good, 
and  entertained  an  undue  contempt  for  that  which  she  sometimes  mingled  with ;  having 
unhappily  none  to  teach  her  the  important  truth,  that  some  forms  and  restraints  are  to 
be  observed,  less  in  respect  to  others  than  to  ourselves.  Her  dress,  her  manners,  and 
her  ideas,  were  therefore  very  much  her  own ;  and  though  they  became  her  wonderfully, 
yet  like  Ophelia's  garlands,  and  wild  snatches  of  melody,  they  were  calculated  to  excite 
compassion  and  melancholy,  even  while  they  amused  the  observer. 

"  And  why  came  you  not  to  dinner  ? — We  expected  you — ^your  throne  was  prepared  ?" 

"  I  had  scarce  come  to  tea,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  "  of  my  own  free  will.  But  my 
brother  says  your  ladyship  proposes  to  come  to  Shaws-Castle,  and  he  insisted  it  was 
quite  right  and  necessary,  to  confirm  you  in  so  flattering  a  purpose,  that  I  should  come 
and  say.  Pray  do.  Lady  Penelope ;  and  so  now  here  am  I  to  say,  Pray,  do  come." 

"  Is  an  invitation  so  flattering  limited  to  me  alone,  my  dear  Clara  ? — Lady  Binks  will 
be  jealous." 

"Bring  Lady  Binks,  if  she  has  the  condescension  to  honour  us" — [a  bow  was  very 
stiffly  exchanged  between  the  ladies] — "bring  Mr.  Springblossom — Winterblossom — 
and  all  the  lions  and  lionesses — we  have  room  for  the  whole  collection.  My  brother, 
I  suppose,  will  bring  his  own  particular  regiment  of  bears,  which,  with  the  usual  assort- 
ment of  monkeys  seen  in  all  caravans,  will  complete  the  menagerie.  How  you  are  to  be 
entertained  at  Shaws-Castle,  is,  I  thank  Heaven,  not  my  business,  but  John's." 

"  We  shall  want  no  formal  entertainment,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  a  deje&ner 
d  lafaurchette — ^we  know,  Clara,  you  would  die  of  doing  the  honours  of  a  formal  dinner." 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  should  live  long  enough  to  make  my  will,  and  bequeath  all  large  parties 
to  Old  Nick,  who  invented  them." 

"  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  who  had  been  thwarted  by  this  free-spoken  young 
lady,  both  in  her  former  character  of  a  coquette  and  romp,*and  in  that  of  a  prude  which 
she  at  present  wore — "  Miss  Mowbray  declares  for 

'  Champagne  and  a  chicken  at  last.'  " 

"  The  chicken,  without  the  champagne,  if  you  please,"  said  Miss  Mowbray ;  "  I  have 
known  ladies  pay  dear  to  have  champagne  on  the  board. — By  the  by,  Lady  Penelope, 
you  have  not  your  collection  in  the  same  order  and  discipline  as  Pidcock  and  Polito. 
There  was  much  growling  and  snarling  in  the  lower  den  when  I  passed  it." 

"  It  was  feeding  time,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  and  the  lower  animals  of 
every  class  become  pugnacious  at  that  hour — you  see  all  our  safer  and  well-conditioned 
animals  are  loose,  and  in  good  order." 

"  Oh,  yes — in  the  keeper's  presence,  you  know — Well,  I  must  venture  to  cross  the 
hall  again  among  all  that  growling  and  grumbling — I  would  I  had  the  fairy  prince's 
quarters  of  mutton  to  toss  among  them  if  they  should  break  out — He,  I  mean,  who 
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fetched  water  from  the  Fountain  of  Lions.     However,  on  second  thoughts,  I  will  take 
the  back  way,  and  avoid  them. — What  says  honest  Bottom  ? — 

'  For  if  they  should  as  lions  come  in  strife 
Into  such  place,  'twere  pity  of  their  life.'  " 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  dear  ?''  said  Lady  Penelope. 

"  No— I  have  too  great  a  soul  for  that — I  think  some  of  them  are  lions  only  as  far  as 
the  hide  is  concerned." 

"  But  why  would  you  go  so  soon,  Clara  ?" 

"  Because  my  errand  is  finished — have  I  not  invited  you  and  yours  ?  and  would  not 
Lord  Chesterfield  himself  allow  I  have  done  the  polite  thing  ?" 

"  But  you  have  spoken  to  none  of  the  company — how  can  you  be  so  odd,  my  love  ?" 
said  her  ladyship. 

"  Why,  I  spoke  to  them  all  when  I  spoke  to  you  and  Lady  Binks — ^but  I  am  a  good 
girl,  and  will  do  as  I  am  bid." 

So  saying,  she  looked  round  the  company,  and  addressed  each  of  them  with  an  affec- 
tation of  interest  and  politeness,  which  thinly  concealed  scorn  and  contempt. 

"  ]VIr.  Winterblossom,  I  hope  the  gout  is  better — Mr.  Robert  Rymar — (I  have  escaped 
calling  him  Thomas  for  once) — I  hope  the  public  give  encouragement  to  the  muses — 
Mr.  Keelavine,  I  trust  your  pencil  is  busy — Mr.  Chatt^rly,  I  have  no  doubt  your  flock 
improves — Dr.  Quackleben,  I  am  sure  your  patients  recover. — These  are  all  the  especials 
of  the  worthy  company  I  know — for  the  rest,  health  to  the  sick,  and  pleasure  to  the 
healthy." 

"  You  are  not  going  in  reality,  my  love  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  these  hasty  rides 
agitate  your  nerves — they  do,  indeed — you  should  be  cautious — Shall  I  speak  to 
Quackleben  ?" 

"  To  neither  quack  nor  quackle,  on  my  account,  my  dear  lady.  It  is  not  as  you  would 
seem  to  say,  by  your  winking  at  Lady  Binks — it  is  not,  indeed — I  shall  be  no  Lady 
Clementina,  to  be  the  wonder  and  pity  of  the  spring  of  St.  Ronan's — No  Ophelia  neither 
— though  I  will  say  with  her.  Good-night,  ladies — Good-night,  sweet  ladies ! — and  now 
— not  my  coach,  my  coach — but  my  horse,  my  horse !" 

So  saying,  she  tripped  out  of  the  room  by  a  side  passage,  leaving  the  ladies  looking 
at  each  other  significantly,  and  shaking  their  heads  with  an  expression  of  much  import. 

"  Something  has  ruffled  the  poor  unhappy  girl,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I  never  saw 
her  so  very  odd  before." 

"  Were  I  to  speak  my  mind,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "  I  think,  as  Mrs.  Highmore  says  in 
the  farce,  her  madness  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  her  impertinence." 

"  Oh  fie !  my  sweet  Lady  Binks,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  spare  my  poor  favourite ! 
You,  surely,  of  all  others,  should  forgive  the  excesses  of  an  amiable  eccentricity  of 
temper. — Forgive  me,  my  love,  but  I  must  defend  an  absent  friend — My  Lady  Binks, 
I  am  very  sure,  is  too  generous  and  candid  to 

'  Hate  for  arts  which  caused  herself  to  rise.' " 

"  Not  being  conscious  of  any  high  elevation,  my  lady,"  answered  Lady  Binks,  "  I  do 
not  know  any  arts  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  practising  to  attain  it.  I  suppose 
a  Scotch  lady  of  an  ancient  family  may  become  the  wife  of  an  English  baronet,  and  no 
very  extraordinary  great  cause  to  wonder  at  it" 

"  No,  surely — but  people  in  this  world  will,  you  know,  wonder  at  nothing,"  answered 

Lady  Penelope. 

"  If  you  envy  me  my  poor  quiz.  Sir  Bingo,  I'll  get  you  a  better.  Lady  Pen." 
"  I  don 't  doubt  your  talents,  my  dear ;  but  when  I  want  one,  I  will  get  one  for  myself. 
— But  here  comes  thcVhole  party  of  quizzes. — Joliffe,  offer  the  gentlemen  tea— then  get 
tlie  floor  ready  for  the  dancers,  and  set  the  card-tables  in  the  next  room." 


'^^^^'^^m^w^i' 
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If  the  reader  has  attended  much 
to  the  mejiners  of  tlic  canine  race 
he  may  have  remarked  the  very 
different  manner  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  different  sexes  carry 
OQ  tLeir  quarrels  among  each  other. 
The  females  are  testy,  petulant, 
^  '  and  very  apt  to  indulge  their  impa- 
tient dialike  of  each  other's  presence, 
or  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  it 
produces,  in  n  sudden  bark  and  snap,  which  last 
is  generally  made  as  much  at  advantage  as  possible. 
But  these  ehullitions  of  peevishness  lead  to  no 
very  serious  or  prosecuted  conflict;  the  affair  begins  and 
ends  in  a  moment.  Not  so  the  ire  of  the  male  dogs, 
which,  once  produced,  and  excited  by  growls  of  mutual 
offence  and  defiance,  leads  generally  to  a  fierce  and  obstinate  contest;  in  which,  if  the 
parties  be  doga  of  game,  and  well  matched,  they  grapple,  throttle,  roll  each  other  in  the 
kennel,  and  can  only  be  separated  by  choking  them  with  their  own  collars,  till  they  lose 
wind  and  hold  at  the  same  time,  or  by  surprising  them  out  of  their  wrath  by  sousing 
them  with  cold  water. 

The  simile,  though  a  currish  one,  will  hold  good  in  its  application  to  the  human  race. 
While  the  ladies  in  the  tea-room  of  the  Fox  Hotel  were  engaged  in  the  light  snappish 
velitation,  or  skirmish,  which  we  have  described,  the  gentlemen  who  remained  in  the 
parlour  were  more  than  once  like  to  have  quarrelled  more  seriously. 

We  have  mentioned  the  weighty  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Mowbray  to  look  upon 
the  stranger,  whom  a  general  invitation  had  brought  into  their  society,  with  unfavourable 
prepossessions ;  and  these  were  far  from  being  abated  by  the  demeanour  of  Tyrrel, 
which,  though  perfectly  well-bred,  indicated  a  sense  of  equality,  which  the  young  Laird 
of  St.  Ronan's  considered  as  extremely  presumptuous. 

As  for  Sir  Bingo,  he  already  began  to  nourish  the  genuine  hatred  always  entertained 
by  a  mean  spirit  against  an  antagonbt  before  whom  it  is  conscious  of  having  ma<le  a 
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dishonourable  retreat.  He  forgot  not  the  manner,  look,  and  tone,  with  which  Tyrrel 
had  checked  his  unauthorized  intrusion  ;  and  though  he  had  sunk  beneath  it  at  the 
moment,  the  recollection  rankled  in  his  heart  as  an  aiFront  to  be  avenged.  As  he  drank 
his  wine,  courage,  the  want  of  which  was,  in  his  more  sober  moments,  a  check  upon 
his  bad  temper,  began  to  inflame  his  malignity,  and  he  ventured  upon  several  occasions 
to  shew  his  spleen,  by  contradicting  Tyrrel  more  flatly  than  good  manners  permitted 
upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  and  without  any  provocation,  Tyrrel  saw  his  ill 
humour,  and  despised  it,  as  that  of  an  overgrown  schoolboy,  whom  it  was  not  worth 
his  while  to  answer  according  to  his  folly. 

One  of  the  apparent  causes  of  the  Baronet's  rudeness  was  indeed  childish  enough. 
The  company  were  talking  of  shooting,  the  most  animating  topic  of  conversation 
among  Scottish  country  gentlemen  of  the  younger  class,  and  Tyrrel  had  mentioned 
something  of  a  favourite  setter,  an  uncommonly  handsome  dog,  from  which  he  had  been 
for  some  time  separated,  but  which  he  expected  would  rejoin  him  in  the  course  of 
next  week. 

"  A  setter ! "  retorted  Sir  Bingo,  with  a  sneer ;  "  a  pointer,  I  suppose  you  mean  ! " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  difference  betwixt  a  setter 
and  a  pointer,  and  I  know  the  old-fashioned  setter  is  become  unfashionable  among 
modern  sportsmen.  But  I  love  my  dog  as  a  companion,  as  well  as  for  his  merits  in  the 
fleld ;  and  a  setter  is  more  sagacious,  more  attached,  and  fitter  for  his  place  on  the 
hearth-rug,  than  a  pointer — not,"  he  added,  "  from  any  deficiency  of  intellects  on  the 
pointer's  part,  but  he  is  generally  so  abused  while  in  the  management  of  brutal  breakers 
and  grooms,  that  he  loses  all  excepting  his  professional  accomplishments,  of  finding  and 
standing  steady  to  game." 

"  And  who  the  d — ^1  desires  he  should  have  more  ?"  said  Sir  Bingo. 

"  Many  people.  Sir  Bingo,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  have  been  of  opinion,  that  both  dogs  and 
men  may  follow  sport  indifferently  well,  though  they  do  happen,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
fit  for  mixing  in  friendly  intercourse  in  society." 

"  That  is,  for  licking  trenchers,  and  scratching  copper,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Baronet 
sotto  voce ;  and  added,  in  a  louder  and  more  distinct  tone, — "  He  never  before  heard 
that  a  setter  was  fit  to  follow  any  man's  heels  but  a  poacher's." 

"  You  know  it  now  then.  Sir  Bingo,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
fall  into  so  great  a  mistake  again." 

The  Peace-maker  here  seemed  to  think  his  interference  necessary,  and,  surmounting 
his  taciturnity,  made  the  following  pithy  speech : — "  By  Cot !  and  do  you  see,  as  you 
arc  looking  for  my  opinion,  I  think  there  is  no  dispute  in  the  matter — because,  by  Cot ! 
it  occurs  to  me,  d'ye  see,  that  ye  are  both  right,  by  Cot  I  It  may  do  fery  well  for  my 
excellent  friend  Sir  Bingo,  who  hath  stables,  and  kennels,  and  what  not,  to  maintain 
the  six  filthy  prutes  that  are  yelping  and  yowling  all  the  tay,  and  all  the  neight  too, 
under  my  window,  by  Cot! — And  if  they  are  yelping  and  yowling  there,  may  I  never 
die,  but  I  wish  they  were  yelping  and  yowling  somewhere  else.  But  then  there  is 
many  a  man  who  may  be  as  cood  a  gentleman  at  the  bottom  as  my  worthy  friend  Sir 
Bingo,  though  it  may  be  that  he  is  poor ;  and  if  he  is  poor — and  as  if  it  might  be  my 
own  case,  or  that  of  this  honest  gentleman,  Mr.  Tirl,  is  that  a  reason  or  a  law,  that  he 
is  not  to  keep  a  prute  of  a  tog,  to  help  him  to  take  his  sports  and  his  pleasures  ?  and  if 
he  has  not  a  stable  or  a  kennel  to  put  the  crature  into,  must  he  not  keep  it  in  his  pit  of 
ped-room,  or  upon  his  parlour  hearth,  seeing  that  Luckie  Dods  would  make  the  kitehen 
too  hot  for  the  paist — and  so,  if  Mr.  Tirl  finds  a  setter  more  fitter  for  his  purpose  than 
a  pointer,  by  Cot,  I  know  no  law  against  it,  else  may  I  never  die  the  black  death." 

K  this  oration  appear  rather  long  for  the  occasion,  the  reader  must  recollect  that 
Captain  MacTurk  had  in  all  probability  the  trouble  of  translating  it  from  the  peri- 
phrastic language  of  Ossian,  in  which  it  was  originally  conceived  in  Ids  own  mind. 
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The  Man  of  Law  replied  to  the  Man  of  Peace,  "  Ye  are  mistaken  for  ance  in  your 
life,  Captain,  for  there  is  a  law  against  setters ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  prove  them  to 
be  the  *  lying  dogs'  which  are  mentioned  in  the  auld  Scots  statute,  and  which  all  and 
sundry  are  discharged  to  keep,  under  a  penalty  of " 

Here  the  Captain  broke  in,  with  a  very  solemn  mien  and  dignified  manner — "  By 
Cot !  Master  Meiklewham,  and  I  shall  be  asking  what  you  mean  by  talking  to  me  of 
peing  mistaken,  and  apout  lying  togs,  sir — pecause  I  would  have  you  to  know,  and  to 
pelieve,  and  to  very  well  consider,  that  I  never  was  mistaken  in  my  life,  sir,  unless  it 
was  when  I  took  you  for  a  gentleman.** 

"  No  offence,  Captain,"  said  Mr.  Meiklewham ;  "  dinna  break  the  wand  of  peac«,  man, 
you  that  should  be  the  first  to  keep  it.  He  is  as  cankered,*'  continued  the  Man  of 
Law,  apart  to  his  patron,  ''as  an  auld  Hieland  terrier,  that  snaps  at  whatever  comes 
near  it — but  I  tell  you  ae  thing,  St.  Ronan's,  and  that  is  on  saul  and  conscience,  that 
I  believe  this  is  the  very  lad  Tirl,  that  I  raised  a  summons  against  before  the 
justices — him  and  another  hempic — in  your  father's  time,  for  shooting  on  the  Spring- 
well-head  muirs.*' 

"  The  devil  you  did,  Mick ! "  replied  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  also  aside ; — "  Well,  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  some  reason  for  the  ill  thoughts  I  had  of  him — I  knew 
he  was  some  trumpery  scamp— 1 11  blow  him,  by " 

"  Whisht — stop— hush— baud  your  tongue,  St.  Ronan's — keep  a  calm  sough — je  see, 
I  intented  the  process,  by  your  worthy  father's  desire,  before  the  Quarter  Sessions — 
but  I  ken  na — The  auld  sheriff-clerk  stood  the  lad's  friend — and  some  of  the  justices 
thought  it  was  but  a  mistake  of  the  marches,  and  sae  we  couldna  get  a  judgment— and 
your  father  was  very  ill  of  the  gout,  and  I  was  feared  to  vex  him,  and  so  I  was  fain 
to  let  the  process  sleep,  for  fear  they  had  been  assoilzied. — Sae  ye  had  better  gang 
cautiously  to  work,  St.  Ronan's,  for  though  they  were  summoned,  they  were  not  convict." 

"  Could  you  not  take  up  the  action  again  ?"  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

"  Whew !  it's  been  prescribed  sax  or  seeven  year  syne.  It  is  a  great  shame,  St. 
Ronan's,  that  the  game  laws,  whilk  are  the  very  best  protection  that  is  left  to  country 
gentlemen  against  the  encroachment  of  their  inferiors,  rin  sae  short  a  course  of  pre- 
scription— a  poacher  may  just  jink  ye  back  and  forward  like  a  flea  in  a  blanket,  (wi' 
pardon) — hap  ye  out  of  ae  county  and  into  anither  at  their  pleasure,  like  pyots — and 
unless  ye  get  your  thum-nail  on  them  in  the  very  nick  o'  time,  ye  may  dine  on  a  dish 
of  prescription,  and  sup  upon  an  absolvitor." 

"  It  is  a  shame  indeed,"  said  Mowbray,  turning  from  his  confident  and  agent,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  company  in  general,  yet  not  without  a  peculiar  look  directed 
to  Tyrrel. 

"  Wliat  is  a  shame,  sir  ?"  said  Tyrrel,  conceiving  that  the  observation  was  particularly 
addressed  to  him. 

"  That  we  should  have  so  many  poachers  upon  our  muirs,  sir,"  answered  St.  Ronan's. 
"  I  sometimes  regret  having  countenanced  the  Well  here,  when  I  think  how  many  guns 
it  has  brought  on  my  property  every  season." 

"  Hout  fie!  hout  awa,  St.  Ronan's!"  said  his  Man  of  Law;  "no  countenance  the 
Waal?  What  would  the  country-side  be  without  it,  I  would  be  glad  to  ken ?  It's  the 
greatest  improvement  that  has  been  made  on  this  country  since  the  year  forty-five.  Na, 
na,  it's  no  the  Waal  that's  to  blame  for  the  poaching  and  delinquencies  on  the  game. — 
We  maun  to  the  Aultoun  for  the  howf  of  that  kind  of  cattle.  Our  rules  at  the  Waal 
are  clear  and  express  against  trespassers  on  the  game." 

"  I  can't  think,"  said  the  Squire,  "  what  made  my  father  sell  the  property  of  the  old 
change-house  yonder,  to  the  hag  that  keeps  it  open  out  of  spite,  I  think,  and  to  Iiarbour 
poachers  and  vagabonds ! — I  cannot  conceive  what  made  him  do  so  foolish  a  thing  !" 

"  Probably  because  your  father  wanted  money,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  dryly ;  "  and  my 
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worthy  landlady,  Mrs.  Dods,  had  got  some. — You  know,  I  presume,  sir,  that  I  lodge 
there?" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  replied  Mowbray,  in  a  tone  betwixt  scorn  and  civility,  "you  cannot  suppose 
the  present  company  is  alluded  to ;  I  only  presumed  to  mention  as  a  fact,  that  we  have 
been  annoyed  with  unqualified  people  shooting  on  our  grounds,  without  either  liberty  or 
license. — And  I  hope  to  have  her  sign  taken  down  for  it— that  is  all. — There  was  the 
same  plague  in  my  father's  days,  I  think,  Mick?" 

But  Mr.  Meiklewham,  who  did  not  like  Tyrrel's  looks  so  well  as  to  induce  him  to 
become  approver  on  the  occasion,  replied  with  an  inarticulate  grunt,  addressed  to  the 
company,  and  a  private  admonition  to  his  patron's  own  ear,  "  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie." 

"  I  can  scarce  forbear  the  fellow,"  said  St.  Ronan's ;  "  and  yet  I  cannot  well  tell 
where  my  dislike  to  him  lies — but  it  would  be  d— d  folly  to  turn  out  with  him  for 
nothing ;  and  so,  honest  Mick,  I  will  be  as  quiet  as  I  can." 

"  And  that  you  may  be  so,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  I  think  you  had  best  take  no  more 
wine." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  for  each  glass  I  drink  in  his  company  gives  me 
the  heartburn — yet  the  man  is  not  different  from  other  raffs  either — ^but  there  is  a 
something  about  him  intolerable  to  me." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  and — regis  ad  exemplar — after 
the  pattern  of  the  Laird,  all  the  company  arose. 

Sir  Bingo  got  up  with  reluctance,  which  he  testified  by  two  or  three  deep  growls,  as  he 
followed  the  rest  of  the  company  into  the  outer  apartment,  which  served  as  an  entrance- 
hall,  and  divided  the  dining-parlour  from  the  tea-room,  as  it  was  called.  Here,  while 
the  party  were  assuming  their  hats,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  ladies'  society, 
(which  old-fashioned  folk  used  only  to  take  up  for  that  of  going  into  the  open  air,) 
Tyrrel  asked  a  smart  footman,  who  stood  near,  to  hand  him  the  hat  which  lay  on  the 
table  beyond. 

"  Call  your  own  servant,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow,  with  the  true  insolence  of  a 
pampered  menial. 

"  Your  master,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "ought  to  have  taught  you  good  manners,  my 
friend,  before  bringing  you  here." 

"  Sir  Bingo  Binks  is  my  master,"  said  the  fellow,  in  the  same  insolent  tone  as  before. 

"  Now  for  it,  Bingie,"  said  Mowbray,  who  was  aware  that  the  Baronet's  pot-courage 
had  arrived  at  fighting  pitch. 

"  Yes ! "  said  Sir  Bingo  aloud,  and  more  articulately  than  usual. — "  The  fellow  is  my 
servant — what  has  any  one  to  say  to  it?" 

"  I  at  least  have  my  mouth  stopped,"  answered  Tyrrel,  with  perfect  composure.  "  I 
should  have  been  surprised  to  have  found  Sir  Bingo's  servant  better  bred  than  himself." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  by  that,  sir?"  said  Sir  Bingo,  coming  up  in  an  offensive  attitude, 
for  he  was  no  mean  pupil  of  the  Fives-Court — "  What  d'ye  mean  by  that?  D — n  you, 
sir !  Ill  serve  you  out  before  you  can  say  dumpling." 

"  And  I,  Sir  Bingo,  unless  you  presently  lay  aside  that  look  and  manner,  will  knock 
you  down  before  you  can  cry  help." 

The  visitor  held  in  his  hand  a  slip  of  oak,  with  which  he  gave  a  flourish,  that,  how- 
ever slight,  intimated  some  acquaintance  with  the  noble  art  of  single-stick.  From  this 
demonstration  Sir  Bingo  thought  it  prudent  somewhat  to  recoil,  though  backed  by  a 
party  of  friends,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  his  honour,  would  rather  have  seen  his  bones 
broken  in  conflict  bold,  than  his  honour  injured  by  a  discreditable  retreat ;  and  Tyrrel 
seemed  to  have  some  inclination  to  indulge  them.  But,  at  the  very  instant  when  his 
hand  was  raised  with  a  motion  of  no  doubtful  import,  a  whispering  voice,  close  to  his 
ear,  pronounced  the  emphatic  words — "  Are  you  a  man  ?" . 

Not  the  thrilling  tone  with  which  our  inimitable  Siddons  used  to  electrify  the  scene. 
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when  she  uttered  the  same  whisper,  ever  had  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  an  auditor, 
than  had  these  unexpected  sounds  on  him,  to  whom  they  were  now  addressed.  Tyrrel 
forgot  everything — ^his  quarrel — the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed — the  company. 
The  crowd  was  to  him  at  once  annihilated,  and  life  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than 
to  follow  the  person  who  had  spoken.  But  suddenly  as  he  turned,  the  disappearance  of 
the  monitor  was  at  least  equally  so,  for,  amid  the  group  of  commonplace  countenances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  there  was  none  which  assorted  to  the  tone  and  words  which 
possessed  such  a  power  over  him.  "  Make  way,"  he  said,  to  those  who  surrounded  him; 
and  it  was  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  make  way  for  himself. 

Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Bonan's  stepped  forward.  "  Come,  sir,"  said  he,  "  this  will  not 
do — you  have  come  here,  a  stranger  among  us,  to  assume  airs  and  dignities,  which,  by 
G — d,  would  become  a  duke,  or  a  prince !  We  must  know  who  or  what  you  are,  before 
we  permit  you  to  carry  your  high  tone  any  farther." 

This  address  seemed  at  once  to  arrest  Tyrrel's  anger,  and  his  impatience  to  leave  the 
company.  He  turned  to  Mowbray,  collected  his  thoughts  for  an  instant,  and  then 
answered  him  thus : — "  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  seek  no  quarrel  with  any  one  here — ^with  you, 
in  particular,  I  am  most  unwilling  to  have  any  disagreement  I  came  here  by  invitation, 
not  certainly  expecting  much  pleasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  supposing  myself  secure 
from  incivility.  In  the  last  point,  I  find  myself  mistaken,  and  therefore  wish  the 
company  good-night.  I  must  also  make  my  adieu  to  the  ladies."  So  saying,  he  walked 
several  steps,  yet,  as  it  seemed,  rather  irresolutely,  towards  the  door  of  the  card-room — 
and  then,  to  the  increased  surprise  of  the  company,  stopped  suddenly,  and  muttering 
something  about  the  "  unfitness  of  the  time,"  turned  on  his  heel,  and  bowing  haughtily, 
as  there  was  way  made  for  him,  walked  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  door  which 
led  to  the  outer  hall. 

"  D — n  me.  Sir  Bingo,  will  you  let  him  off?"  said  Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  delight 
in  pushing  his  friend  into  new  scrapes — "  To  him,  man — to  him — he  shews  the  white 
feather." 

Sir  Bingo,  thus  encouraged,  planted  himself  with  a  look  of  defiance  exactly  between 
Tyrrel  and  the  door ;  upon  which  the  retreating  guest,  bestowing  on  him  most  empha- 
tically the  epithet  Fool,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  flung  him  out  of  his  way  with  some 
violence. 

"  I  am  to  be  found  at  the  Old  Town  of  St  Ronan's  by  whomsoever  has  any  concern 
with  me." — Without  waiting  the  issue  of  this  aggression  farther  than  to  utter  these 
words,  Tyrrel  left  the  hotel.  He  stopped  in  the  court-yard,  however,  with  the  air  of 
one  uncertain  whither  he  intended  to  go,  and  who  was  desirous  to  ask  some  question, 
which  seemed  to  die  upon  his  tongue.  At  length  his  eye  fell  upon  a  groom,  who  stood 
not  far  from  the  door  of  the  inn,  holding  in  his  hand  a  handsome  pony,  with  a  side- 
saddle. 

"  Whose" said  Tyrrel — but  the  rest  of  the  question  he  seemed  unable  to  utter. 

The  man,  however,  replied,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  whole  interrogation. —  "Miss 
Mowbray's,  sir,  of  St  Ronan's— she  leaves  directly — and  so  I  am  walking  the  pony — 
a  clever  thing,  sir,  for  a  lady." 

"  She  returns  to  Shaws-Castle  by  the  Buck-stane  road?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir,"  said  the  groom.  "  It  is  the  nighest,  and  Miss  Clara  cares  little 
for  rough  roads.     iZounds  !  she  can  spank  it  over  wet  and  dry." 

Tyrrel  turned  away  from  the  man,  and  hastly  left  the  hotel — not,  however,  by  the 
road  which  led  to  the  Aultoun,  but  by  a  footpath  among  the  natural  copsewood,  which, 
following  the  course  of  the  brook,  intersected  the  usual  horse-road  to  Shaws-Castle,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  at  a  romantic  spot  called  the  Buck-stane. 

In  a  small  peninsula,  formed  by  a  winding  of  the  brook,  was  situated,  on  a  rising 
hillock,  a  large  rough-hewn  pillar  of  stone,  said  by  tradition  to  commemorate  the  fall  of 
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a  stag  of  unusual  speed,  size,  and  strength,  whose  flight,  after  having  lasted  through  a 
whole  summer's  daj,  had  there  terminated  in  death,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  some 
ancient  Baron  of  St.  Ronan's,  and  of  his  stanch  hounds.  During  the  periodical  cuttings 
of  th<8  copse,  which  the  necessities  of  the  family  of  St.  Ronan's  brought  round  more 
frequently  than  Ponty  would  have  reconmiended,  some  oaks  had  been  spared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  massive  obelisk,  old  enough  perhaps  to  have  heard  the  whoop 
and  halloo  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  stag,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  raising  of  the 
rude  monument,  by  which  that  great  event  was  conmiemorated.  These  trees,  with  their 
broad  spreading  boughs,  made  a  twilight  even  of  noon-day;  and  now,  that  the  sun  was 
approaching  its  setting  point,  their  shade  already  anticipated  night.  This  was  especiaUy 
the  case  where  three  or  four  of  them  stretched  their  arms  over  a  deep  gully,  through 
which  winded  the  horse-path  to  Shaws-Castle,  at  a  point  about  a  pistol-shot  distant  from 
the  Buck-stane.  As  the  principal  access  to  Mr.  Mowbray's  mansion  was  by  a  carriage- 
way, which  passed  in  a  different  direction,  the  present  path  was  left  almost  in  a  state  of 
nature,  full  of  large  stones,  and  broken  by  gullies,  delightful,  from  the  varied  character 
of  its  banks,  to  the  picturesque  traveller,  and  most  inconvenient,  nay,  dangerous,  to  him 
who  had  a  stumbling  horse. 

The  footpath  to  the  Buck-stane,  which  here  joined  the  bridle-road,  had  been  con- 
structed, at  the  expense  of  a  subscription,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
who  had  taste  enough  to  see  the  beauties  of  this  secluded  spot,  which  was  exactly  such 
as  in  earlier  times  might  have  harboured  the  ambush  of  some  marauding  chief.  This 
recollection  had  not  escaped  Tyrrel,  to  whom  the  whole  scenery  was  familiar,  who  now 
hastened  to  the  spot,  as  one  which  peculiarly  suited  his  present  purpose.  He  sat  down 
by  one  of  the  larger  projecting  trees,  and,  screened  by  its  enormous  branches  from 
observation,  was  enabled  to  watch  the  road  from  the  Hotel  for  a  great  part  of  its  extent, 
while  he  was  himself  invisible  to  any  who  might  travel  upon  it. 

Meanwhile  his  sudden  departure  excited  a  considerable  sensation  among  the  party 
whom  he  had  just  left,  and  who  were  induced  to  form  conclusions  not  very  favourable  to 
his  character.  Sir  Bingo,  in  particular,  blustered  loudly  and  more  loudly,  in  proportion 
to  the  increasing  distance  betwixt  himself  and  his  antagonist,  declaring  his  resolution  to 
be  revenged  on  the  scoundrel  for  his  insolence — to  drive  him  from  the  neighbourhood, — 
and  I  know  not  what  other  menaces  of  formidable  import.  The  devil,  in  the  old  stories 
of  diablerie^  was  always  sure  to  start  up  at  the  elbow  of  any  one  who  nursed  diabolical 
purposes,  and  only  wanted  a  little  backing  from  the  foul  fiend  to  carry  his  imaginations 
into  action.  The  noble  Captain  MacTurk  had  so  far  this  property  of  his  infernal 
majesty,  that  the  least  hint  of  an  approaching  quarrel  drew  him  always  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  party  concerned.  He  was  now  at  Sir  Bingo's  side,  and  was  taking  his  own  view 
of  the  matter,  in  his  character  of  peace-maker. 

"  By  Cot !  and  it's  very  exceedingly  true,  my  good  friend,  Sir  Binco — and  as  you  say, 
it  concerns  your  honour,  and  the  honour  of  the  place,  and  credit  and  character  of  the 
whole  company,  by  Cot !  that  this  matter  be  properly  looked  after ;  for,  as  I  think,  he 
laid  hands  on  your  body,  my  excellent  goot  friend." 

"  Hands,  Captain  MacTurk ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Bingo,  in  some  confusion ;  "  no,  blast 
him — not  so  bad  as  that  neither — if  he  had,  I  should  have  handed  him  over  the  window 

— but,  by ,  the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  offer  to  collar  me — I  had  just  stepped 

back  to  square  at  him,  when,  curse  me,  the  blackguard  ran  away." 

"  Right,  vara  right.  Sir  Bingo,"  said  the  Man  of  Law,  "  a  vara  perfect  blackguard,  a 
poaching  sorning  sort  of  fallow,  that  I  will  have  scoured  out  of  the  country  before  he 
be  three  days  aulder.     Fash  you  your  beard  nae  farther  about  the  matter.  Sir  Bingo." 

"  By  Cot !  but  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Meiklewham,"  said  the  Man  of  Peace,  with  great 
solemnity  of  visage,  "  that  you  are  scalding  your  lips  in  other  folk's  kale,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  credit,  and  honour,  and  respect  of  this  company,  at  the  Well  of 
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St.  Ronan's,  that  Sir  Bingo  goes  by  more  competent  advice  than  yours  upon  the  present 
occasion,  Mr.  Meiklewham ;  for  though  your  counsel  may  do  very  well  in  a  small  debt- 
court,  here,  do  you  see,  Mr.  Meiklewham,  is  a  question  of  honour,  which  is  not  a  thing 
in  your  line,  as  I  take  it." 

"  No,  before  Greorge !  is  it  not,"  answered  Meiklewham ;  "  e*en  take  it  all  to  yoursell. 
Captain,  and  meikle  ye  are  likely  to  make  on 't." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Captain,  "  Sir  Binco,  I  will  beg  the  favour  of  your  company  to  the 
smoking  room,  where  we  may  have  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  gin-twist ;  and  we  will 
consider  how  the  honour  of  the  company  must  be  supported  and  upholden  upon  the 
present  conjuncture." 

The  Baronet  complied  with  this  invitation,  as  much,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the 
medium  through  which  the  Captain  intended  to  convey  his  warlike  counsels,  as  for  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  anticipated  the  result  of  these  counsels  themselves.  He  followed 
the  military  step  of  his  leader,  whose  stride  was  more  stiff,  and  his  form  more  perpendi- 
cular, when  exalted  by  the  consciousness  of  an  approaching  quarrel,  to  the  smoking 
room,  where,  sighing  as  he  lighted  his  cigar.  Sir  Bingo  prepared  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  and  valour  as  they  should  flow  in  mingled  stream  from  the  lips  of  Captain 
MacTurk. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  the  ladies.  "  Here  has  been  Clara,"  said 
the  Lady  Penelope  to  Mr,  Mowbray ;  "  here  has  been  Miss  Mowbray  among  us,  like  the 
ray  of  a  sun  which  does  but  dazzle  and  die." 

"Ah,  poor  Clara,"  said  Mowbray;  "I  thought  I  saw  her  thread  her  way  through  the 
crowd  a  little  while  since,  but  I  was  not  sure." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  she  has  asked  us  all  up  to  Shaws-Castle  on  Thursday, 
to  a  dSje^ner  d  lafourchette — I  trust  you  confirm  your  sister's  invitation,  Mr.  Mowbray?" 

"Certainly,  Lady,  Penelope,"  replied  Mowbray;  "and  I  am  truly  glad  Clara  has  had 
the  grace  to  think  of  it — How  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  is  a  different  question,  for 
neither  she  nor  I  are  much  accustomed  to  play  host  or  hostess." 

"  Oh  !  it  will  be  delightful,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  Clara  has  a  grace  in 
every  thing  she  does ;  and  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  can  be  a  perfectly  well-bred  gentleman — 
when  you  please." 

"That  qualification  is  severe — Well — good  manners  be  my  speed — I  will  certainly 
please  to  do  my  best,  when  I  see  your  ladyship  at  Shaws-Castle,  which  has  received  no 
company  this  many  a  day. — Clara  and  I  have  lived  a  wild  life  of  it,  each  in  their  own  way." 

"  Lideed,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Binks,  "  if  I  might  presume  to  speak — I  think 
you  do  suffer  your  sister  to  ride  about  too  much  without  an  attendant.  I  know  Miss 
Mowbray  rides  as  woman  never  rode  before,  but  still  an  accident  may  happen." 

"  An  accident  ?"  replied  Mowbray — "  Ah,  Lady  Binks  !  accidents  happen  as  frequently 
when  ladies  have  attendants  as  when  they  are  without  them." 

Lady  Binks,  who,  in  her  maiden  state,  had  cantered  a  good  deal  about  these  woods 
under  Sir  Bingo's  escort,  coloured,  looked  spiteful,  and  was  silent. 

"  Besides,"  said  John  Mowbray,  more  lightly,  "  where  is  the  risk,  after  all  ?  There 
are  no  wolves  in  our  woods  to  eat  up  our  pretty  Red-Riding  Hoods ;  and  no  lions  either 
—except  those  of  Lady  Penelope's  train." 

"  Who  draw  the  car  of  Cybele,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly. 

Lady  Penelope  luckily  did  not  understand  the  allusion,  which  was  indeed  better 
intended  than  imagined. 

"  Apropos  I "  she  said ;  "  what  have  you  done  with  the  great  lion  of  the  day  ?  I  see 
Mr.  Tyrrel  nowhere— Is  he  finishing  an  additional  bottle  with  Sir  Bingo?" 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "  has  acted  successively  the  lion  rampant,  and 
the  lion  passant ;  he  has  been  quarrelsome,  and  he  has  run  away — fled  from  the  ire  of 
your  doughty  knight.  Lady  Binks." 
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"I  am  sure  I  hope  not,"  said  L&dy  Sinks  ;  "my  Chevalier's  unsuccessful  carapfugns 
have  been  unable  to  overcome  his  taste  for  quarrels — a  vlctoty  would  make  a  fighting- 
man  of  him  for  life." 

"  That  inconvenience  might  bring  its  own  consolations,"  said  Winterblossom,  apart 
to  Mowbray;  "quarrellers  do  not  usually  live  long." 

"No,  no,"  replied  Mowbray,  "the  lady's  despair  which  broke  out  juat  now,  even  in 
her  own  despite,  is  quite  natural — absolutely  legitimate.  Sir  Bingo  will  give  her  no 
chajice  that  way," 

Mowbray  then  made  his  bow  to  Lady  Penelope,  and  in  answer  to  her  request  that  he 
would  join  the  ball  or  the  card-table,  observed,  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose :  that  the 
heads  of  the  old  domestics  at  Shaws-Castle  would  be  by  this  time  absolutely  turned,  by 
the  apprehensions  of  what  Thursday  was  to  bring  forth  ;  and  that  as  Clara  would  cer- 
tainly give  no  directions  for  the  proper  arrangements,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
take  that  trouble  himself. 

"If  you  ride  smartly,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "you  may  save  even  a  temporary  alarm, 
by  overtaking  Clara,  dear  creature,  ere  she  gets  home — She  sometimes  sufiers  her  pony 
to  go  at  will  along  the  lane,  as  slow  as  Betty  Foy's," 

"  Ah,  but  then,"  said  little  Miss  Digges,  "  Mi^s  Mowbray  sometimes  gallops  as  if  the 
lark  was  a  snail  to  her  pony — and  it  quite  frights  one  to  see  her." 

The  Doctor  touched  Mrs.  Blower,  who  had  approached  so  as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  the 
genteel  circle,  though  she  did  not  venture  witbin  it, — they  exchanged  sagacious  looks, 
and  a  most  pitiful  shake  of  the  head.  Mowbray's  eye  happened  at  that  moment  to  glance 
on  them  ;  and  doubtless,  notwithstanding  their  hasting  to  compose  their  countenances  to 
a  different  expression,  he  comprehended  what  was  passing  through  their  minds ; — and 
perhaps  it  awoke  a  corresponding  note  in  his  own.  He  took  his  hat,  and  with  a  cast  of 
thought  upon  his  countenance  which  it  seldom  wore,  letl  the  apartment.  A  moment 
afterwards  his  horse's  feet  were  heard  spuming  the  pavement,  as  he  started  off  at  a 
sharp  pace. 

"  There  is  something  singular  about  these  Mowbrays  to-night,"  siud  Lady  Penelope. — 
"  Clara,  poor  dear  angel,  is  always  particular ;  but  I  should  have  thought  Mowbray  had 
too  much  worldly  wisdom  to  be  fanciful. — AVhat  are  you  consulting  your  louvenir  for 
with  such  attention,  my  dear  Lady  Binks?" 

"  Only  for  the  age  of  the  moon,"  said  her  ladyship,  putting  the  little  tortoise-shell- 
bound  calendar  into  her  reticule;  and  having  done  eo,  she  proceeded  to  assist  Lady 
Penelope  in  the  arrangements  for  the  evening. 
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THE    MEETING. 


S  EHIND  one  of  the  old  oaks  wliich  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
,  shrouding  himself  from  observation  like  a  hunter  watehJng  for  his  gume,  or 
1  Indian  for  his  enemy,  but  with  different,  vety  different  purpose,  Tyrrel 
'■  lay  on  his  breast  near  the  Buck-atane,  hia  eye  on  the  horse-road  which  winded 
down  the  valley,  and  his  ear  alertly  awake  to  every  sound  which  mingled  with  the 
passing  hreeze,  or  with  the  ripple  of  the  brook. 

"  To  have  met  her  in  yonder  congregated  assembly  of  brutes  and  fools" — such  was  a 
part  of  his  internal  reflections, — "had  been  little  less  than  an  act  of  madness — madness 
almost  equal  in  its  degree  to  that  cowardice  which  has  hitherto  prevented  my  approaching 
her,  when  our  eventful  meeting  might  have  taken  place  unobserved. — But  now — now — 
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my  resolution  is  as  fixed  as  the  place  is  itself  favourable.  I  will  not  wait  till  some 
chance  again  shall  throw  us  together,  with  a  hundred  malignant  eyes  to  watch,  and 
wonder,  and  stare,  and  try  in  vain  to  account  for  the  expression  of  feelings  which  I 
might  find  it  impossible  to  suppress. — Hark — hark  ! — I  hear  the  tread  of  a  horse. — No- 
it  was  the  changeful  sound  of  the  water  rushing  over  the  pebbles.  Surely  she  cannot 
have  taken  the  other  road  to  Shaws-Castle ! — No — the  sounds  become  distinct — her 
figure  is  visible  on  the  path,  coming  swiftly  forward. — Have  I  the  courage  to  shew 
myself? — I  have — the  hour  is  come,  and  what  must  be  shall  be." 

Yet  this  resolution  was  scarcely  formed  ere  it  began  to  fluctuate,  when  he  refiected 
upon  the  fittest  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  To  shew  himself  at  a  distance, 
might  give  the  lady  an  opportunity  of  turning  back  and  avoiding  the  interview  which 
he  had  determined  upon— to  hide  himself  till  the  moment  when  her  horse,  in  rapid 
motion,  should  pass  his  lurking-place,  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  rider — and 
while  he  hesitated  which  course  to  pursue,  there  was  some  chance  of  his  missing  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  liimself  to  Miss  Mowbray  at  all.  He  was  himself  sensible  of 
this,  formed  a  hasty  and  desperate  resolution  not  to  suffer  the  present  moment  to  escape, 
and,  just  as  the  ascent  induced  the  pony  to  slacken  its  pace,  Tyrrel  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  defile,  about  six  yards  distant  from  the  young  lady. 

She  pulled  up  the  reins,  and  stopped  as  if  arrested  by  a  thunderbolt. — "  Clara ! " — 
"Tyrrel!"  These  were  the  only  words  which  were  exchanged  between  them,  until 
Tyrrel,  moving  his  feet  as  slowly  as  if  they  had  been  of  lead,  b^an  gradually  to 
diminish  the  distance  which  lay  betwixt  them.  It  was  then  that,  observing  his  closer 
approach.  Miss  Mowbray  called  out  with  great  eagerness, — "  No  nearel* — no  nearer ! — 
So  long  have  I  endured  your  presence,  but  if  you  approach  me  more  closely,  I  shall  be 
mad  indeed ! " 

"  What  do  you  fear?"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  hollow  voice — "  What  can  you  fear?"  and  he 
continued  to  draw  nearer,  until  they  were  within  a  pace  of  each  other. 

Clara,  meanwhile,  dropping  her  bridle,  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  held  them  up 
towards  Heaven,  muttering,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  "  Great  Grod ! — if  this  apparition 
be  formed  by  my  heated  fancy,  let  it  pass  away ;  if  it  be  real,  enable  me  to  bear  its 
presence ! — Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  are  you  Francis  Tyrrel  in  blood  and  body,  or  is  this 
but  one  of  those  wandering  visions,  that  have  crossed  my  path  and  glared  on  me,  but 
without  daring  to  abide  my  steadfast  glance  ? " 

"  I  am  Francis  Tyrrel,"  answered  he,  "in  blood  and  body,  as  much  as  she  to  whom 
I  speak  is  Clara  Mowbray." 

"  Then  God  have  mercy  on  us  both ! "  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

"  Amen  ! "  said  Tyrrel. — "  But  what  avails  this  excess  of  agitation  ? — You  saw  me 
but  now.  Miss  Mowbray — ^your  voice  still  rings  in  my  ears — You  saw  me  but  now — you 
spoke  to  me — ^and  that  when  I  was  among  strangers — Why  not  preserve  your  composure 
when  we  are  where  no  human  eye  can  see — ^no  human  ear  can  hear?" 

"Is  it  so ? "  said  Clara ;  " and  was  it  indeed  yourself  whom  I  saw  even  now ? — 
I  thought  so,  and  something  I  said  at  the  time — ^but  my  brain  has  been  but  ill  settled 
since  we  last  met — But  I  am  well  now — quite  well — I  have  invited  all  the  people  yonder 
to  come  to  Shaws-Castle — my  brother  desired  me  to  do  it — I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Tyrrel  there — though  I  think  there  is  some  old  grudge  between 
my  brother  and  you." 

"  Alas  !  Clara,  you  mistake.  Your  brother  I  have  scarcely  seen,"  replied  Tyrrel,  much 
distressed,  and  apparently  uncertain  in  what  tone  to  address  her,  which  might  soothe,  and 
not  irritate  her  mental  malady,  of  which  he  could  now  entertain  no  doubt. 

"  True — true,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "my  brother  was  then  at  college.. 
It  was  my  father,  my  poor  father,  whom  you  had  some  quarrel  with. — But  you  will  come 
to  Shaws-Castle  on  Thursday,  at  two  o'clock  ? — John  will  be  glad  to  see  you — ^he  can  be 
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kind  when  he  pleases — and  then  we  will  talk  of  old  times — I  must  get  on,  to  have  things 
ready — Good  evening." 

She  would  have  passed  him,  but  he  took  gently  hold  of  the  rein  of  her  bridle. — "  I  will 
walk  with  you,  Clara,"  he  said;  "the  road  is  rough  and  dangerous — you  ought  not  to 
ride  fast. — I  will  walk  along  with  you,  and  we  will  talk  of  former  times  now,  more  con- 
veniently than  in  company," 

"  True — true — very  true,  Mr.  Tyrrel — it  shall  be  as  you  say.  My  brother  obliges  me 
sometimes  to  go  into  company  at  that  hateful  place  down  yonder ;  and  I  do  so  because  he 
likes  it,  and  because  the  folks  let  me  have  my  own  way,  and  come  and  go  as  I  list.  Do 
you  know,  Tyrrel,  that  very  often  when  I  am  there,  and  John  has  his  eye  on  me,  I  can 
carry  it  on  as  gaily  as  if  you  and  I  had  never  met  ? " 

"  I  would  to  God  we  never  had,"  said  Tyrrel,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  since  this  is  to  be 
the  end  of  all!" 

"  And  wherefore  should  not  sorrow  be  the  end  of  sin  and  of  folly  ?  And  when  did 
happiness  come  of  disobedience  ? — And  when  did  sound  sleep  visit  a  bloody  pillow  ?  That 
is  what  I  say  to  myself,  Tyrrel,  and  that  is  what  you  must  learn  to  say  too,  and  then  you 
will  bear  your  burden  as  cheerfully  as  I  endure  mine.  If  we  have  no  more  than  our 
deserts,  why  should  we  complain  ? — You  are  shedding  tears,  I  think — Is  not  that  childish? 
— They  say  it  is  a  relief — if  so,  weep  on,  and  I  will  look  another  way." 

Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the  pony's  side,  in  vain  endeavouring  to  compose  himself  so  as 
to  reply. 

"  Poor  Tyrrel,"  said  Clara,  after  she  had  remained  silent  for  some  time — "  Poor  Frank 
Tyrrel ! — ^Perhaps  you  will  say  in  your  turn.  Poor  Clara — ^but  I  am  not  so  poor  in  spirit 
as  you — the  blast  may  bend,  but  it  shall  never  break  me." 

"  There  was  another  long  pause ;  for  Tyrrel  was  unable  to  determine  with  himself  in 
what  strain  he  could  address  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  without  awakening  recollections 
equally  painful  to  her  feelings,  and  dangerous,  when  her  precarious  state  of  health  was 
considered.     At  length  she  herself  proceeded : — 

"  What  needs  all  this,  Tyrrel  ? — and  indeed,  why  came  you  here  ? — Why  did  I  find  you 
but  now  brawling  and  quarrelling  among  the  loudest  of  the  brawlers  and  quarrellers  of 
yonder  idle  and  dissipated  debauchees  ? — You  were  used  to  have  more  temper — more 
sense.  Another  person — ay,  another  that  you  and  I  once  knew — ^he  might  have 
committed  such  a  folly,  and  he  would  have  acted  perhaps  in  character — But  you,  who 
pretend  to  wisdom — for  shame,  for  shame!— And  indeed,  when  we  talk  of  that,  what 
wbdom  was  there  in  coming  hither  at  all  ? — or  what  good  purpose  can  your  remaining 
here  serve? — Surely  you  need  not  come,  either  to  renew  your  own  unhappiness  or  to 
augment  mine?" 

"  To  augment  yours — God  forbid ! "  answered  Tyrrel.  "  No— I  came  hither  only 
because,  after  so  many  years  of  wandering,  I  longed  to  revisit  the  spot  where  all  my 
hopes  lay  buried." 

"  Ay — buried  is  the  word,"  she  replied,  "  crushed  down  and  buried  when  they  budded 
fairest.  I  often  think  of  it,  Tyrrel ;  and  there  are  times  when.  Heaven  help  me !  I  can 
think  of  little  else. — Look  at  me — you  remember  what  I  was — see  what  grief  and 
solitude  have  made  me." 

She  flung  back  the  veil  which  surrounded  her  riding-hat,  and  which  had  hitherto  hid 
her  face.  It  was  the  same  countenance  which  he  had  formerly  known  in  all  the  bloom 
of  early  beauty ;  but  though  the  beauty  remained,  the  bloom  was  fled  for  ever.  Not  the 
agitation  of  exercise — not  that  which  arose  from  the  pain  and  confusion  of  this  unexpected 
interview,  had  called  to  poor  Clara's  cheek  even  the  momentary  semblance  of  colour. 
Her  complexion  was  marble-white,  like  that  of  the  finest  piece  of  statuary. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  can  grief  have  made  such  ravages  ?" 

"  Grief,"  replied  Clara,  "  is  the  sickness  of  the  mind,  and  its  sister  is  the  sickness  of 
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the  body — they  are  twin-sisters,  Tyrrel,  and  are  seldom  long  separate.  Sometimes  the 
body's  disease  comes  first,  and  dims  our  eyes  and  palsies  our  hands,  before  the  fire  of  our 
mind  and  of  our  intellect  is  quenched.  But  mark  me — soon  after  comes  her  cruel  sister 
with  her  urn,  and  sprinkles  cold  dew  on  our  hopes  and  on  our  loves,  our  memory,  our 
recollections,  and  our  feelings,  and  shews  us  that  they  cannot  suryive  the  decay  of  our 
bodily  powers." 

"Alas  I"  said  Tyrrel,  "is  it  come  to  this  ?*' 

"  To  this,"  she  replied,  speaking  from  the  rapid  and  irregular  train  of  her  own  ideas, 
rather  than  comprehending  the  purport  of  his  sorrowful  exclamation, — "  to  this  it  must 
ever  come,  while  immortal  souls  are  wedded  to  the  perishable  substance  of  which  our 
bodies  are  composed.  There  is  another  stat<j,  Tyrrel,  in  which  it  will  be  otherwise — God 
grant  our  time  of  enjoying  it  were  come  !" 

She  fell  into  a  melancholy  pause,  which  Tyrrel  was  afraid  to  disturb.  The  quickness 
with  which  she  spoke,  marked  but  too  plainly  the  irregular  succession  of  thought,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  restrain  the  agony  of  his  own  feelings,  rendered  more  acute  by  a  thousand 
painful  recollections,  lest,  by  giving  way  to  his  expressions  of  grief,  he  should  throw  her 
into  a  still  more  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  she  proceeded,  "  that  after  so  horrible  a  separation,  and  so  many 
years,  I  could  have  met  you  thus  calmly  and  reasonably.  But  although  what  we  were 
formerly  to  each  other  can  never  be  forgotten,  it  is  now  all  over,  and  we  are  only  friends 
— Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Tyrrel  was  unable  to  reply. 

"  But  I  must  not  remain  here,"  she  said,  "  till  the  evening  grows  darker  on  me. — ^We 
shall  meet  again,  Tyrrel — meet  as  friends — nothing  more — You  will  come  up  to  Shaws- 
Castle  and  see  me  ? — no  need  of  secrecy  now — my  poor  father  is  in  his  grave,  and  hia 
prejudices  sleep  with  him — my  brother  John  is  kind,  though  he  is  stem  and  severe 
sometimes — Indeed,  Tyrrel,  I  believe  he  loves  me,  though  he  has  taught  me  to  tremble  at 
his  frown  when  I  am  in  spirits,  and  talk  too  much — But  he  loves  me,  at  lea^  I  think  so, 
for  I  am  sure  I  love  him ;  and  I  try  to  go  down  amongst  them  yonder,  and  to  endure  their 
folly,  and,  all  things  considered,  I  do  carry  on  the  farce  of  life  wonderfully  well — We  are 
but  actors,  you  know,  and  the  world  but  a  stage." 

"And  ours  has  been  a  sad  and  tragic  scene,"  said  Tyrrel,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  unable  any  longer  to  refrain  from  speech. 

"  It  has  indeed — but,  Tyrrel,  when  was  it  otherwise  with  engagements  formed  in  youth 
and  in  folly  ?  You  and  I  would,  you  know,  become  men  and  women,  while  we  were  yet 
scarcely  more  than  children — We  have  run,  while  yet  in  our  nonage,  through  the  passions 
and  adventures  of  youth,  and  therefore  we  are  now  old  before  our  day,  and  the  winter  of 
our  life  has  come  on  ere  its  summer  was  well  begun. — O  Tyrrel !  often  and  often  have 
I  thought  of  this  ! — Thought  of  it  often  ?  Alas !  when  will  the  time  come  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  think  of  any  thing  else  ! " 

The  poor  young  woman  sobbed  bitterly,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow  with  a  freedom 
which  they  had  not  probably  enjoyed  for  a  length  of  time.  Tyrrel  walked  on  by  the  side 
of  her  horse,  which  now  prosecuted  its  road  homewards,  unable  to  devise  a  proper  mode 
of  addressing  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  and  fearing  alike  to  awaken  her  passions  and 
his  own.  Whatever  he  might  have  proposed  to  say,  was  disconcerted  by  the  plain 
indications  that  her  mind  was  clouded,  more  or  less  slightly,  with  a  shade  of  insanity, 
which  deranged,  though  it  had  not  destroyed,  her  powers  of  judgment. 

At  length  he  asked  her,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume — if  she  was 
contented — if  aught  could  be  done  to  render  her  situation  more  easy — if  there  was  aught 
of  which  she  could  complain  which  he  might  be  able  to  remedy  ?  She  answered 
gently,  that  she  was  calm  and  resigned,  when  her  brother  would  permit  her  to  stay  at 
home ;  but  that  when  she  was  brought  into  society,  she  experienced  such  a  change  as 
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that  which  the  water  of  the  brook  that  slumbers  in  a  crystalline  pool  of  the  rock  may  be 
supposed  to  feel,  when,  gliding  from  its  quiet  bed,  it  becomes  involved  in  the  hurry  of 
the  cataract. 

"  But  my  brother  Mowbray,"  she  said,  "  thinks  he  is  right, — and  perhaps  he  is  so. 
There  are  things  on  which  we  may  ponder  too  long ; — and  were  he  mistaken,  why  should 
I  not  constrain  myself  in  order  to  please  him  ? — there  are  so  few  left  to  whom  I  can  now 
give  either  pleasure  or  pain. — I  am  a  gay  girl,  too,  in  conversation,  Tyrrel — still  as  gay 
for  a  moment,  as  when  you  used  to  chide  me  for  my  folly.  So,  now  I  have  told  you  all, — 
I  have  one  question  to  ask  on  my  part— one  question — if  I  had  but  breath  to  ask  it — Is 
A«  still  alive?" 

"  He  lives,"  answered  Tyrrel,  but  in  a  tone  so  low,  that  nought  but  the  eager  attention 
which  Miss  Mowbray  paid  could  possibly  have  caught  such  feeble  sounds. 

**  Lives  ! "  she  exclaimed, — "  lives ! — he  lives,  and  the  blood  on  your  hand  is  not  then 
indelibly  imprinted — O  Tyrrel,  did  you  but  know  the  joy  which  this  assurance  gives 
to  me  I" 

"Joy!"  replied  Tyrrel — "joy,  that  the  wretch  lives  who  has  poisoned  our  happiness 
for  ever ! — ^lives,  perhaps,  to  claim  you  for  his  own  ?" 

"  Never,  never  shall  he — dare  he  do  so,"  replied  Clara,  wildly,  "  while  water  can  drown, 
while  cords  can  strangle,  steel  pierce — while  there  is  a  precipice  on  the  hill,  a  pool  in  the 
river — never — never  I " 

"  Be  not  thus  agitated,  my  dearest  Clara,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  I  spoke  I  know  not  what — 
he  lives  indeed — ^but  far  distant,  and,  I  trust,  never  again  to  revisit  Scotland." 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  that,  agitated  with  fear  or  passion,  she  struck  her  horse 
impatiently  with  her  riding  whip.  The  spirited  animal,  thus  stimulated  and  at  the  same 
time  restrained,  became  intractable,  and  reared  so  much,  that  Tyrrel,  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  and  trusting  to  Clara's  skill  as  a  horsewoman,  thought  he  best  consulted 
her  safety  in  letting  go  the  rein.  The  animal  instantly  sprung  forward  on  a  broken  and 
hiUy  path  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  and  was  soon  lost  to  Tyrrel's  anxious  eyes. 

As  he  stood  pondering  whether  he  ought  not  to  follow  Miss  Mowbray  towards  Shaws- 
Castle,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  no  accident  had  befallen  her  on  the  road,  he  heard  the 
tread  of  a  horse's  feet,  advancing  hastily  in  the  same  direction,  leading  from  the  Hotel. 
Unwilling  to  be  observed  at  this  moment,  he  stepped  aside  under  the  shelter  of  the 
underwood,  and  presently  afterwards  saw  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  followed  by  a 
groom,  ride  hastily  past  his  lurking-place,  and  pursue  the  same  road  which  had  been  just 
taken  by  his  sister.  The  presence  of  her  brother  seemed  to  assure  Miss  Mowbray's 
safety,  and  so  removed  Tyrrel's  chief  reason  for  following  her.  Involved  in  deep  and 
melancholy  reflection  upon  what  had  passed,  nearly  satisfied  that  his  longer  residence  in 
Clara's  vicinity  could  only  add  to  her  unhappiness  and  his  own,  yet  unable  to  tear  himself 
from  that  neighbourhood,  or  to  relinquish  feelings  which  had  become  entwined  with  his 
heart-strings,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Aultoun,  in  a  state  of  mind  very  little 
to  be  envied. 

Tyrrel,  on  entering  his  apartment,  found  that  it  was  not  lighted,  nor  were  the  Abigails 
of  Mrs.  Dods  quite  so  alert  as  a  waiter  at  Long's  might  have  been  to  supply  him  with 
candles.  Unapt  at  any  time  to  exact  much  personal  attendance,  and  desirous  to  shun  at 
that  moment  the  necessity  of  speaking  to  any  person  whatever,  even  on  the  most  trifling 
subject,  he  walked  down  into  the  kitchen  to  supply  himself  with  what  he  wanted.  He  did 
not  at  first  observe  that  Mrs.  Dods  herself  was  present  in  this  the  very  centre  of  her 
empire,  far  less  that  a  lofty  air  of  indignation  was  seated  on  the  worthy  matron's  brow. 
At  first  it  only  vented  itself  in  broken  soliloquy  and  interjections ;  as,  for  example, 
"  Vera  bonny  wark  this ! — vera  creditable  wark,  indeed ! — a  decent  house  to  be  disturbed 
at  these  hours — Keep  a  public — as  weel  keep  a  bedlam !" 

Finding  these  murmurs  attracted  no  attention,  the  dame  placed  herself  betwixt  her 
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guest  and  the  door,  to  which  he  was  now  retiring  with  his  lighted  candle,  and  demanded 
of  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  such  behaviour, 

"  Of  what  behaviour,  madam  ?"  said  her  guest,  repeating  her  question  in  a  tone  of 
sternness  and  impatience  so  unusual  with  liini,  tliat  perhaps  she  was  sorry  at  the  moment 
that  she  had  provoked  him  out  of  his  usual  patient  indifference ;  nay,  she  might  even  feel 
intimidated  at  the  altercation  she  had  provoked,  for  the  resentment  of  a  quiet  and  patient 
person  has  always  in  it  something  formidable  to  the  professed  and  habitual  grumbler. 
But  her  pride  was  too  great  to  think  of  a  retreat,  after  having  sounded  the  signal  for 
contest,  and  so  she  continued,  though  in  a  tone  somewhat  lowered. 

"  Maister  Tirl,  I  wad  but  just  ask  you,  that  are  a  man  of  sense,  whether  I  hae  ony 
right  to  take  your  behaviour  wee]  ?  Here  have  you  been  these  ten  days  and  mair,  eating 
the  best,  and  drinking  the  best^  and  taking  up  tlie  best  room  in  my  house ;  and  now  to 
think  of  your  gaun  doun  and  taking  up  with  yon  idle  hare-brained  cattle  at  the  Waal — 
I  maun  e'en  be  plain  wi'  ye — I  like  nane  of  the  fair-faahioned  folk  that  can  say  My  Jo, 
and  think  it  no  j  and  therefore " 

"  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Tyrrel,  interrupting  her,  "  I  have  no  time  at  present  for  trifles. 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention  while  I  have  been  in  your  house ;  but  the  disposal 
of  my  time,  here  or  elsewhere,  must  be  according  to  my  own  ideas  of  pleasure  or  business 
— If  you  are  tired  of  me  as  a  guest,  send  in  your  bill  to-morrow," 

"  My  bill ! "  said  Mrs,  Dods ;  "  my  bill  to-morrow !  And  what  for  no  wait  till  Saturday, 
when  it  may  be  cleared  atween  us,  plack  and  bawbee,  as  it  was  on  Saturday  last  ?" 

"  Well — we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Dods — Good  night,"  And  he  withdrew 
accordingly, 

Luckie  Dods  stood  ruminating  for  a  moment.  "  The  deil  's  in  him,"  she  said,  "  for  he 
winna  hide  being  thrawn.  And  I  think  the  deil's  in  me  too  for  thrawing  him,  sic  a  canny 
lad,  and  sae  gude  a  customer ; — and  I  am  judging  he  has  something  on  his  mind — want 
of  siller  it  canna  he— I  am  sure  if  I  thought  that,  I  wadna  care  about  my  small  thing. — 
But  want  o'  siller  it  canna  be — he  pays  ower  the  shillings  as  if  they  were  sclate  stanes, 
and  that's  no  the  way  that  folks  part  with  their  siller  when  there's  but  little  on 't — I  ken 
weel  eneugh  how  a  customer  looks  that's  near  the  grund  of  the  purse. — Weel !  I  hope 
he  winna  mind  ony  thing  of  this  nonsense  the  mom,  and  111  try  to  guide  my  tongue 
something  better. — Hegh,  sirs !  but,  as  the  minister  saya,  it's  an  unruly  member— troth, 
I  am  whiles  ashamed  o't  myseU." 
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RESOURCE  a. 


^i»eSSHE  day  of  which  we  last  gave  tlie  events  chanced  to  be  Monday,  aod  two 
•  iiii:l\Ji^  days  therefore  intervened  betwixt  it  and  that  for  which  the  entertainment 
[  was  iixed,  that  was  to  assemble  in  the  halls  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  tlie 
''  flower  of  the  company  now  at  St.  Ronan's  Well.  The  interval  was  but 
brief  for  the  preparations  necessary  on  an  occasion  so  unusual ;  since  the  house,  though 
delightfully  situated,  was  in  very  indifferent  repair,  and  for  years  had  never  received 
any  visiters,  except  when  some  blithe  bachelor  or  fox -hunter  shared  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  Mowbray ;  an  event  which  became  daily  more  and  more  uncommon ;  for,  as  he 
himself  almost  lived  at  the  Well,  he  generally  contrived  to  receive  his  companions 
where  it  could  be  done  without  expense  to  himself.  Besides,  the  health  of  his  sister 
afforded  an  irresistible  apology  to  any  of  those  old-fashioned  Scottish  gentlemen,  who 
might  be  too  apt  (in  the  rudeness  of  more  primitive  days)  to  consider  a  friend's  house 
as  their  own.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  now,  however,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  his  com- 
panions, nailed  down,  by  invitation  given  and  accepted,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the 
accomplbhment  of  his  promise,  with  the  eagerness  which  the  prospect  of  sonic  enter- 
taining novelty  never  fails  to  produce  among  idlers. 
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A  good  deal  of  trouble  devolved  on  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  his  trusty  agent,  Mr.  Meikle- 
wham,  before  any  thing  like  decent  preparation  could  be  made  for  the  ensuing  enter- 
tainment ;  and  they  were  left  to  their  unassisted  endeavours  by  Clara,  who,  during  both 
the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  obstinately  kept  herself  secluded ;  nor  could  her  brother, 
either  by  threats  or  flattery,  extort  from  her  any  light  concerning  her  purpose  on  the 
approaching  and  important  Thursday.  To  do  John  Mowbray  justice,  he  loved  his  sister 
as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  thing  but  himself;  and  when,  in  several  argu- 
ments, he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  she  was  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  afford  her 
assistance,  he,  without  complaint,  quietly  set  himself  to  do  the  best  he  could  by  his  own 
unassisted  judgment  or  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessary  preparations. 

This  was  not,  at  present,  so  easy  a  task  as  might  be  supposed ;  for  Mowbray  was 
ambitious  of  that  character  of  tati  and  elegance,  which  masculine  faculties  alone  are 
seldom  capable  of  attaining  on  such  momentous  occasions.  The  more  solid  materials  of 
a  collation  were  indeed  to  be  obtained  for  money  from  the  next  market  town,  and  were 
purchased  accordingly;  but  he  felt  it  was  likely  to  present  the  vulgar  plenty  of  a 
farmer's  feast,  instead  of  the  elegant  entertainment,  which  might  be  announced  in 
a  comer  of  the  county  paper,  as  given  by  John  Mowbray,  Esq.  of  St.  Ronan's,  to  the 
gay  and  fashionable  company  assembled  at  that  celebrated  spring.  There  was  likely  to 
be  all  sorts  of  error  and  irregularity  in  dishing,  and  in  sending  up ;  for  Shaws-Castle 
boasted  neither  an  accomplished  housekeeper,  nor  a  kitchenmaid  with  a  hundred  pair  of 
hands  to  execute  her  mandates.  All  the  domestic  arrangements  were  on  the  minutest 
system  of  economy  consistent  with  ordinary  decency,  except  in  the  stables,  which  were 
excellent  and  well  kept.  But  can  a  groom  of  the  stables  perform  the  labours  of  a 
groom  of  the  chambers?  or  can  the  game-keeper  arrange  in  tempting  order  the 
carcasses  of  the  birds  he  has  shot,  strew  them  with  flowers,  and  garnish  them  with 
piquant  sauces  ?  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  gallant  soldier  to  act  as  under- 
taker, and  conduct  the  funeral  of  the  enemy  he  has  slain. 

In  a  word,  Mowbray  talked,  and  consulted,  and  advised,  and  squabbled,  with  the  deaf 
cook,  and  a  little  old  man  whom  he  caUed  the  butler,  until  he  at  length  perceived  so 
little  chance  of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  or  making  the  least  advantageous 
impression  on  such  obdurate  understandings  as  he  had  to  deal  with,  that  he  fairly  com- 
mitted the  whole  matter  of  the  collation,  with  two  or  three  hearty  curses,  to  the  charge 
of  the  oflicials  principally  concerned,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  state  of  the  furniture 
and  apartments  under  his  consideration. 

Here  he  found  himself  almost  equally  helpless ;  for  what  male  wit  is  adequate  to 
the  thousand  little  coquetries  practised  in  such  arrangements  ?  how  can  masculine  eyes 
judge  of  the  degree  of  demi-jour  which  is  to  be  admitted  into  a  decorated  apartment, 
or  discriminate  where  the  broad  light  should  be  suffered  to  fall  on  a  tolerable  picture, 
where  it  should  be  excluded,  lest  the  stiff  daub  of  a  periwigged  grandsire  should  become 
too  rigidly  prominent  ?  And  if  men  are  unfit  for  weaving  such  a  fairy  web  of  light 
and  darkness  as  may  best  suit  furniture,  ornaments,  and  complexions,  how  shall  they 
be  adequate  to  the  yet  more  mysterious  oflice  of  arranging,  while  they  disarrange,  the 
various  movables  in  the  apartment?  so  that  while  all  has  the  air  of  negligence  and 
chance,  the  seats  are  placed  as  if  they  had  been  transported  by  a  wish  to  the  spot  most 
suitable  for  accommodation ;  stiffness  and  confusion  are  at  once  avoided,  the  company 
are  neither  limited  to  a  formal  circle  of  chairs,  nor  exposed  to  break  their  noses  over 
wandering  stools ;  but  the  arrangements  seem  to  correspond  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
tone  of  the  conversation,  easy,  without  being  confused,  and  regulated,  without  being 
constrained  or  stiffened. 

Then  how  can  a  clumsy  male  wit  attempt  the  arrangement  of  all  the  chiffbnerie,  by 
which  old  snuff-boxes,  heads  of  canes,  pomander  boxes,  lamer  beads,  and  all  the  trash 
usually  found  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  bureaus  of  old-fashioned  ladies,  may  be  now 
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brought  into   plaj,  by  throwing   them,  carelessly  grouped  with  other   unconsidered 
trifles,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  upon  a  marble 
encognurey  or  a  mosaic  work-table,  thereby  turning  to  advantage  the  trash  and  trinketry, 
which  all  the  old  maids  or  magpies,  who  have  inhabited  the  mansion  for  a  century,  have 
contrived  to  accumulate.     With  what  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  fair  artist  have 
I  sometimes  pried  into  these  miscellaneous  groups  of  pseudo-bijouterie,  and  seen  the 
great  grandsire's  thumb-ring  couchant  with  the  coral  and  bells  of  the  firstborn — and 
the  boatswain's  whistle  of  some  old  naval  uncle,  or  his  silver  tobacco-box,  redolent  of 
Oroonoko,  happily  grouped  with  the  mother's  ivory  comb -case,  still  odorous  of  musk, 
and  with  some  virgin  aunt's  tortoise-shell  spectacle-case,  and  the  eagle's  talon  of  ebony, 
with  which,  in  the  days  of  long  and  stiff  stays,  our  grandmothers  were  wont  to  alleviate 
any  little  irritation  in  their  back  or  shoulders  !     Then  there  was  the  silver  strainer,  on 
which,  in  more  economical  times  than  ours,  the  lady  of  the  house  placed  the  tea-leaves, 
after  the  very  last  drop  had  been  exhausted,  that  they  might  afterwards  be  hospitably 
divided   among  the  company,  to   be  eaten  with  sugar,  and  with  bread   and  butter. 
Blessings  upon  a  fashion  which  has  rescued  from  the  claws  of  abigails,  and  the  melting- 
pot  of  the  silversmith,  those  neglected  cimelia,  for  the  benefit  of  antiquaries  and  the 
decoration  of  side-tables !  But  who  shaU  presume  to  place  them  there,  unless  under  the 
direction  of  female  taste  ?  and  of  that  Mr.  Mowbray,  though  possessed  of  a  large  stock 
of  such  treasures,  was  for  the  present  entirely  deprived. 

This  digression  upon  his  difficulties  is  already  too  long,  or  I  might  mention  the 
Laird's  inexperience  in  the  art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  garnishment,  of 
hiding  a  darned  carpet  with  a  new  fioor-cloth,  and  flinging  an  Indian  shawl  over  a  faded 
and  threadbare  sofa.  But  I  have  said  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  explain  his 
dilemma  to  any  unassisted  bachelor,  who,  without  mother,  sister,  or  cousin,  without 
skilful  housekeeper,  or  experienced  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  or  valet  of  parts  and  figure, 
adventures  to  give  an  entertainment,  and  aspires  to  make  it  elegant  and  comnie 
Ufaut, 

The  sense  of  his  insufficiency  was  the  more  vexatious  to  Mowbray,  as  he  was  aware 
he  would  find  sharp  critics  in  the  ladies,  and  particularly  in  his  constant  rival.  Lady 
Penelope  Penfeather.  He  was,  therefore,  incessant  in  his  exertions ;  and  for  two  whole 
days  ordered  and  disordered,  demanded,  conmianded,  countermanded,  and  reprimanded, 
without  pause  or  cessation.  The  companion,  for  he  could  not  be  termed  an  assistant  of 
his  labours,  was  his  trusty  agent,  who  trotted  from  room  to  room  after  him,  affording  him 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  sympathy  which  a  dog  doth  to  his  master  when  distressed 
in  mind,  by  looking  in  his  face  from  time  to  time  with  a  piteous  gaze,  as  if  to  assure 
him  that  he  partakes  of  his  trouble,  though  he  neither  comprehends  the  cause  or  the 
extent  of  it,  nor  has  in  the  slightest  degree  the  power  to  remove  it. 

At  length,  when  Mowbray  had  got  some  matters  arranged  to  his  mind,  and  abandoned 
a  great  many  which  he  would  willingly  have  put  in  better  order,  he  sat  down  to  dinner 
upon  the  Wednesday  preceding  the  appointed  day,  with  his  worthy  aid-de-camp, 
Mr.  Meiklewham ;  and,  after  bestowing  a  few  muttered  curses  upon  the  whole  concern, 
and  the  fantastic  old  maid  who  had  brought  him  into  the  scrape,  by  begging  an  invi- 
tation, declared  that  all  things  might  now  go  to  the  devil  their  own  way,  for  so  sure  as 
his  name  was  John  Mowbray,  he  would  trouble  himself  no  more  about  them. 

Keeping  this  doughty  resolution,  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his  counsel  learned  in 
the  law ;  and  speedily  they  despatched  the  dish  of  chops  which  was  set  before  them, 
and  the  better  part  of  the  bottle  of  old  port,  which  served  for  its  menstruum. 

"  We  are  well  enough  now,"  said  Mowbray,  "  though  we  have  had  none  of  their 
d— d  kickshaws." 

"  A  wame-fou'  is  a  wame-fou',"  said  the  writer,  swabbing  his  greasy  chops,  "  whether 
it  be  of  the  barleymeal  or  the  bran." 
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"  A  cart-horse  thinks  so^"  said  Mowbraj ;  "  but  we  must  do  as  others  do,  and  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  are  of  a  different  opinion." 

"  The  waur  for  themselves  and  the  country  baith,  St.Ronan*s — it's  the  jinketing  and 
the  jirbling  wi'  tea  and  wi'  trumpery  that  brings  our  nobles  to  ninepence,  and  mony 
a  het  ha*-house  to  a  hired  lodging  in  the  Abbey.** 

The  young  gentleman  paused  for  a  few  minutes — filled  a  bumper,  and  pushed  the 
bottle  to  the  senior — then  said  abruptly,  " Do  you  believe  in  luck,  Mick?" 

"  In  luck  ?*'  answered  the  attorney ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  the  question  ?" 

"  Why,  because  I  believe  in  luck  myself — in  a  good  or  bad  run  of  luck  at  cards." 

"  You  wad  have  mair  luck  the  day,  if  you  had  never  touched  them,"  replied  his 
confident.  • 

"  That  is  not  the  question  now,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  but  what  I  wonder  at  is  the 
wretched  chance  that  has  attended  us  miserable  Lairds  of  St.  Ronan's  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  that  we  have  always  been  getting  worse  in  the  world,  and  never 
better.  Never  has  there  been  such  a  backsliding  generation,  as  the  parson  would 
say — half  the  country  once  belonged  to  my  ancestors,  and  now  the  last  furrows  of  it 
seem  to  be  flying." 

"  Fleeing ! "  said  the  writer,  "  they  are  barking  and  fleeing  baith. —  This  Shaws- 
Castle  here,  I  'se  warrant  it  flee  up  the  chimney  after  the  rest,  were  it  not  weel  fastened 
down  with  your  grandfather's  tailzie." 

"  D— n  the  tailzie ! "  said  Mowbray ;  "  if  they  had  meant  to  keep  up  their  estate,  they 
should  have  entailed  it  when  it  was  worth  keeping :  to  tie  a  man  down  to  such  an  insig- 
nificant thing  as  St.  Ronan's,  is  like  tethering  a  horse  on  six  roods  of  a  Highland  moor." 

"  Ye  have  broke  weel  in  on  the  mailing  by  your  feus  down  at  the  Well,"  said 
Meiklewham,  "  and  raxed  ower  the  tether  maybe  a  wee  bit  farther  than  ye  had  ony 
right  to  do." 

"  It  was  by  your  advice,  was  it  not  ?"  said  the  laird. 

"  I'se  ne'er  deny  it,  St.  Ronan's,"  answered  the  writer;  "  but  I  am  such  a  gude- 
natured  guse,  that  I  just  set  about  pleasing  you  as  an  auld  wife  pleases  a  bairn." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man  of  pleasure,  "  when  she  reaches  it  a  knife  to  cut  its  own  fingers 
with. — These  acres  would  have  been  safe  enough,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  d — d 
advice." 

"  And  yet  you  were  grumbling  e'en  now,"  said  the  man  of  business,  "  that  you  have 
not  the  power  to  gar  the  whole  estate  flee  like  a  wild-duck  across  a  bog  ?  Troth,  you 
need  care  little  about  it ;  for  if  you  have  incurred  an  irritancy — and  sae  thinks  Mr. 
Wisebehind,  the  advocate,  upon  an  A.  B.  memorial  that  I  laid  before  him — ^your  sister, 
or  your  sister's  goodman,  if  she  should  take  the  fancy  to  marry,  might  bring  a  declarator, 
*and  evict  St.  Ronan's  frae  ye  in  the  course  of  twa  or  three  sessions." 
My  sister  will  never  marry,"  said  John  Mowbray. 

That's  easily  said,"  replied  the  writer;  "but  as  broken  a  ship's  come  to  land.  If 
ony  body  kend  o'  the  chance  she  has  o'  the  estate,  there's  mony  a  weel-doing  man  would 
think  little  of  the  bee  in  her  bonnet." 

"  Harkye,  AJr.  Meiklewham,"  said  the  laird,  "  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
speak  of  Miss  Mowbray  with  the  respect  due  to  her  father's  daughter,  and  my  sister." 

"  Nae  offence,  St.  Ronan's,  nae  offence,"  answered  the  man  of  law ;  "  but  ilka  man 
maun  speak  sae  as  to  be  understood, — that  is,  when  he  speaks  about  business.  Ye  ken 
yoursell,  that  Miss  Clara  is  no  just  like  other  folks;  and  were  I  you — it's  my  duty  to 
speak  plain — I  wad  e'en  gie  in  a  bit  scroll  of  a  petition  to  the  Lords,  to  be  appointed 
Curator  Bonis,  in  respect  of  her  incapacity  to  manage  her  own  affairs." 

"  Meiklewham,"  said  Mowbray,  "  you  are  a "  and  then  stopped  short. 

"  What  am  I,  Mr.  Mowbray?"  said  Meiklewham,  somewhat  sternly — "  What  am  I? 
I  wad  be  glad  to  ken  what  I  am." 
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"  A  very  good  lawyer,  I  dare  say,"  replied  St.  Ronan's,  who  was  too  much  in  the 
power  of  his  agent  to  give  way  to  his  first  impulse.  "  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  rather 
than  take  such  a  measure  against  poor  Clara,  as  you  recommend,  I  would  give  her  up 
the  estate,  and  become  an  ostler  or  a  postilion  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"  Ah,  St.  Ronan's,"  said  the  man  of  law,  "  if  you  had  wished  to  keep  up  the  auld 
house,  you  should  have  taken  another  trade,  than  to  become  an  ostler  or  a  postilion. 
What  ailed  you,  man,  but  to  have  been  a  lawyer  as  weel  as  other  folks  ?  My  auld 
master  had  a  wee  bit  Latin  about  rerum  dominos  gentemqm  togatarriy  whiik  signified,  he 
said,  that  all  lairds  should  be  lawyers." 

**  All  lawyers  are  likely  to  become  lairds,  I  think,"  replied  Mowbray;  "they  purchase 
our  acres  by  the  thousand,  and  pay  us,  according  to  the  old  story,  with  a  multiple- 
poinding,  as  your  learned  friends  call  it,  Mr.  Meiklewham." 

Weel—  and  mightna  you  have  purchased  as  weel  as  other  folks  ?" 
Not  I,"  replied  the  laird;  "I  have  no  turn  for  that  service,  I  should  only  have 
wasted  bombazine  on  my  shoulders,  and  flour  upon  my  three-tailed  wig — should  but 
have  lounged  away  my  mornings  in  the  Outer-House,  and  my  evenings  at  the  play- 
house, and  acquired  no  more  law  than  what  would  have  made  me  a  wise  justice  at  a 
Small-debt  Court." 

"  If  you  gained  little,  you  would  have  lost  as  little,"  said  Meiklewham ;  "  and  albeit 
ye  were  nae  great  gun  at  the  bar,  ye  might  aye  have  gotten  a  Sheriffdom,  or  a  Commis- 
saryship,  amang  the  lave,  to  keep  the  banes  green ;  and  sae  ye  might  have  saved  your 
estate  from  deteriorating,  if  ye  didna  mend  it  muckle." 

"  Yes,  but  I  could  not  have  had  the  chance  of  doubling  it,  as  I  might  have  done," 
answered  Mowbray,  "  had  that  inconstant  jade.  Fortune,  but  stood  a  moment  faithful 
to  me.  I  tell  you,  Mick,  that  I  have  been,  within  this  twelvemonth,  worth  a  hundred 
thousand — worth  fifty  thousand— worth  nothing,  but  the  remnant  of  this  wretched 
estate,  which  is  too  little  to  do  one  good  while  it  is  mine,  though,  were  it  sold,  I  could 
start  again,  and  mend  my  hand  a  little." 

"  Ay,  ay,  just  fling  the  helve  after  the  hatchet,"  said  his  legal  adviser — "  that's  a'  you 
think  of.  What  signifies  winning  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  if  you  win  them  to  lose 
them  a'  again  ?" 

"What  signifies  it?"  replied  Mowbray.  "Why,  it  signifies  as  much  to  a  man  of 
spirit,  as  having  won  a  battle  signifies  to  a  general — no  matter  that  he  is  beaten  after- 
wards in  his  turn,  he  knows  there  is  luck  for  him  as  well  as  others,  and  so  he  has 
spirit  to  try  it  again.  Here  is  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington  will  be  amongst  us  in 
a  day  or  two— they  say  he  is  up  to  every  thing — if  I  had  but  five  hundred  to  begin 
with,  I  should  be  soon  up  to  him." 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  I  am  sorry  for  ye.  I  have  been  your  house's 
man  of  business — I  may  say,  in  some  measure,  your  house's  servant — and  now  I  am  to 
see  an  end  of  it  all,  and  just  by  the  lad  that  I  thought  maist  likely  to  set  it  up  ^ain 
better  than  ever ;  for,  to  do  ye  justice,  you  have  aye  had  an  ee  to  your  ain  interest,  sae 
far  as  your  lights  gaed.     It  brings  tears  into  my  auld  een." 

"  Never  weep  for  the  matter,  Mick,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  some  of  it  will  stick,  my 
old  boy,  in  your  pockets,  if  not  in  mine — your  service  will  not  be  altogether  gratuitous, 
my  old  friend — the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

"Weel  I  wot  is  he,"  said  the  writer;  "but  double  fees  would  hardly  carry  folk 
through  some  wark.  But  if  ye  will  have  siller,  ye  maun  have  siller — but,  I  warrant,  it 
goes  just  where  the  rest  gaed." 

"  No,  by  twenty  devils  ! "  exclaimed  Mowbray,  "  to  fail  this  time  is  impossible — Jack 
Wolverine  was  too  strong  for  Etherington  at  any  thing  he  could  name ;  and  I  can  beat 
Wolverine  from  the  Land's-End  to  Johnnie  Groat's — but  there  must  be  something  to 
go  upon — the  blunt  must  be  had,  Mick." 
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"  Very  likely — nae  doubt — that  is  always  provided  it  can  be  had,"  answered  the  legal 
adviser. 

"  That's  your  business,  my  old  cock,"  said  Mowbray.  "  This  youngster  will  be  here 
perhaps  to-morrow,  with  money  in  both  pockets — he  takes  up  his  rents  as  he  comes 
down,  Mick — think  of  that,  my  old  friend." 

"  Weel  for  them  that  have  rents  to  take  up,''  said  Meiklewham ;  "  ours  are  lying 
rather  ower  low  to  be  lifted  at  present. — But  are  you  sure  this  Earl  is  a  man  to  mell 
with  ? — are  you  siu^e  ye  can  win  of  him,  and  that  if  you  do,  he  can  pay  his  losings,  Mr. 
Mowbray  ? — because  I  have  kend  mony  ane  come  for  wool,  and  gang  hame  shorn ;  and 
though  yc  are  a  clever  young  gentleman,  and  I  am  bound  to  suppose  ye  ken  as  much 
about  life  as  most  folk,  and  all  that,  yet  some  gate  or  other  ye  have  aye  come  off  at  the 
losing  hand,  as  ye  have  ower  much  reason  to  ken  this  day — howbeit " 

"  Oh,  the  devil  take  your  gossip,  my  dear  Mick !  If  you  can  give  no  help,  spare 
drowning  me  with  your  pother.  Why,  man,  I  was  a  fresh  hand — had  my  apprentice- 
fees  to  pay — and  these  are  no  trifles,  Mick. — But  what  of  that? — I  am  free  of  the 
company  now,  and  can  trade  on  my  own  bottom." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae,"  said  Meiklewham. 

"  It  will  be  so,  and  it  shall  be  so,  my  trusty  friend,"  replied  Mowbray,  cheerily,  "  so 
you  will  but  help  me  to  the  stock  to  trade  with." 

"  The  stock  ? — ^what  d'ye  ca'  the  stock  ?     I  ken  nae  stock  that  ye  have  left." 

"  But  you  have  plenty,  my  old  boy — Come,  sell  out  a  few  of  your  three  per  cents ;  I 
will  pay  difference — interest— exchange — every  thing." 

"  Ay,  ay — every  thing  or  naething,"  answered  Meiklewham ;  "  but  as  you  are  sae 
very  pressing,  I  hae  been  thinking — Whan  is  the  siller  wanted?" 

"  This  instant — ^this  day — to-morrow  at  farthest !"  exclaimed  the  proposed  borrower. 

"  Wh— ew  ! "  whistled  the  lawyer,  with  a  long  prolongation  of  the  note ;  "  the  thing 
is  impossible." 

"  It  must  be,  Mick,  for  all  that,"  answered  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  knew  by  experience 
that  impossible,  when  uttered  by  his  accommodating  friend  in  this  tone,  meant  only, 
when  interpreted,  extremely  difficult,  and  very  expensive. 

"  Then  it  must  be  by  Miss  Clara  selling  her  stock,  now  that  ye  speak  of  stock,"  said 
Meiklewham ;  "  I  wonder  ye  didna  think  of  this  before." 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  dumb  rather  than  that  you  had  mentioned  it  now,"  said 
Mowbray,  starting,  as  if  stung  by  an  adder — "What,  Clara's  pittance! — the  trifle  my 
aunt  left  her  for  her  own  fanciful  expenses— her  own  little  private  store,  that  she  puts 
to  so  many  good  purposes — Poor  Clara,  that  has  so  little ! — And  why  not  rather  your 
own,  Master  Meiklewham,  who  call  yourself  the  friend  and  servant  of  our  family  ?  " 

"Ay,  StRonan's,"  answered  Meiklewham,  "that  is  a'  very  true— but  service  is  nae 
inheritance ;  and  as  for  friendship,  it  begins  at  hame,  as  wise  folks  have  said  lang  before 
our  time.  And  for  that  matter,  I  think  they  that  are  nearest  sib  should  take  maist 
risk.  You  are  nearer  and  dearer  to  your  sister,  St.  Ronan's,  than  you  are  to  poor 
Saunders  Meiklewham,  that  hasna  sae  muckle  gentle  blood  as  would  supper  up  a 
hungry  flea." 

"  I  will  not  do  this,"  said  St.  Ronan's,  walking  up  and  down  with  much  agitation ; 
for,  selfish  as  he  was,  he  loved  his  sister,  and  loved  her  the  more  on  account  of  those 
peculiarities  which  rendered  his  protection  indispensable  to  her  comfortable  existence — 
"  I  will  not,"  he  said,  "  pillage  her,  come  on't  what  will.  I  will  rather  go  a  volunteer 
to  the  Continent,  and  die  like  a  gentleman." 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  in  a  moody  silence,  which  began  to  disturb  his 
companion,  who  had  not  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  see  his  patron  take  matters  so 
deeply.  At  length  he  made  an  attempt  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  silent  and  sullen 
ponderer. 
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"  Mr.  Mowbray" — no  answer — "  I  was  saying,  St.  Ronan's" — still  no  reply.  "  I  have 
been  thinking  about  this  matter — and " 

''And  whatf  sir?"  said  St.  Bonan's,  stopping  short,  and  speaking  in  a  stern  tone  of 
voice. 

''  And  to  speak  truth,  I  see  little  feasibility  in  the  matter  ony  way ;  for  if  ye  had  the 
siller  in  your  pocket  to-day,  it  would  be  a'  in  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  the  morn." 

"  Pshaw !  you  are  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  That  is  not  unlikely,"  said  Meiklewham ;  "  but  so  is  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  and  yet  he's 
had  the  better  of  you,  St.  Ronan's,  this  twa  or  three  times." 

"  It  is  false ! — he  has  not,"  answered  St.  Ronan's,  fiercely. 

"  Weel  I  wot,"  resumed  Meiklewham^  "  he  took  you  in  about  the  saumon  fish,  and 
some  other  wager  ye  lost  to  him  this  very  day." 

"  I  tell  you  once  more,  Meiklewham,  you  are  a  fool,  and  no  more  up  to  my  trim  than 
you  are  to  the  longitude— Bingo  is  got  shy — I  must  give  him  a  little  line,  that  is  all — 
then  I  shall  strike  him  to  purpose — I  am  as  sure  of  him  as  I  am  of  the  other — I  know 
the  fly  they  will  both  rise  to — this  cursed  want  of  five  hundred  will  do  me  out  of  ten 
thousand ! " 

"  If  you  are  so  certain  of  being  the  bagster — so  very  certain,  I  mean,  of  sweeping 
stakes, — what  harm  will  Miss  Clara  come  to  by  your  having  the  use  of  her  siller  ?  You 
can  make  it  up  to  her  for  the  risk  ten  times  told." 

"  And  so  I  can,  by  Heaven  I "  said  St.  Ronan's.  "  Mick,  you  are  right,  and  I  am  a 
scrupulous,  chicken-hearted  fool.    Clara  shall  have  a  thousand  for  her  poor  five  hundred 

— she  shall,  by .     And  I  will  carry  her  to  Edinburgh  for  a  season,  or  perhaps  to 

London,  and  we  will  have  the  best  advice  for  her  case,  and  the  best  company  to  divert 
her.  And  if  they  think  her  a  little  odd— why,  d— n  me,  I  am  her  brother,  and  will 
bear  her  through  it.  Yes — yes — you're  right;  there  can  be  no  hurt  in  borrowing  five 
hundred  of  her  for  a  few  days,  when  such  profit  may  be  made  on't,  both  for  her  and  me. 
— Here,  fill  the  glasses,  my  old  boy,  and  drink  success  to  it,  for  you  are  right." 

"  Here  is  success  to  it,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Meiklewham,  heartily  glad  to  see 
his  patron's  sanguine  temper  arrive  at  this  desirable  conclusion,  and  yet  willing  to  hedge 
in  his  own  credit ;  "  but  it  is  you  are  right,  and  not  mey  for  I  advise  nothing  except  on 
your  assurances,  that  you  can  make  your  ain  of  this  English  earl,  and  of  this  Sir  Bingo — 
and  if  you  can  but  do  that,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  unwise  and  unkind  in  ony  ane  of  your 
friends  to  stand  in  your  light." 

"  True,  Mick,  true,"  answered  Mowbray. — "  And  yet  dice  and  cards  are  but  bones 
and  pasteboard,  and  the  best  horse  ever  started  may  slip  a  shoulder  before  he  get  to  the 
winning-post — and  so  I  wish  Clara's  venture  had  not  been  in  such  a  bottom. — But,  bang 
it,  care  killed  a  cat — I  can  hedge  as  well  as  any  one,  if  the  odds  turn  up  against  me — 
so  let  us  have  the  cash,  Mick." 

**  Aha !  but  there  go  two  words  to  that  bargain — the  stock  stands  in  my  name,  and 
Tam  Turnpenny  the  banker's,  as  trustees  for  Miss  Clara — Now,  get  you  her  letter  to  us, 
desiring  us  to  sell  out  and  to  pay  you  the  proceeds,  and  Tam  Turnpenny  will  let  you 
have  five  hundred  pounds  ifistanter,  on  the  faith  of  the  transaction ;  for  I  fancy  you 
would  desire  a'  the  stock  to  be  sold  out,  and  it  will  produce  more  than  six  hundred,  or 
seven  hundred  pounds  either — and  I  reckon  you  will  be  selling  out  the  whole — it's 
needless  making  twa  bites  of  a  cherry." 

"True,"  answered  Mowbray;  "since  we  must  be  rogues,  or  something  like  it,  let  us 
make  it  worth  our  while  at  legist ;  so  give  me  a  form  of  the  letter,  and  Clara  shall  copy 
it — that  is,  if  she  consents ;  for  you  know  she  can  keep  her  own  opinion  as  well  as  any 
other  woman  in  the  world." 

"  And  that,"  said  Meiklewham,  "  is  as  the  wind  will  keep  its  way,  preach  to  us  as  you 
like.     But  if  I  might  advise  about  Miss  Clara — I  wad  say  nacthing  mair  than  that  I 
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was  stressed  for  the  penny  money ;  for  I  mistake  her  mnckle  if  she  would  like  to  Bee 
you  ganging  to  pitch  and  toss  wi'  this  lord  and  tither  baronet  for  her  aunt's  three  per 
cents — I  ken  she  has  some  queer  notiooa— she  gies  away  the  feck  of  the  dividends  on 
that  very  stock  in  downright  charity." 

-  "  And  I  am  in  hazard  to  rob  the  poor  as  well  as  my  sisl«r  I "  said  Mowbray,  filling 
once  more  his  own  glass  and  hb  friend's.  "  Come,  Mick,  no  skylights— here  is  Clara's 
health — she  b  an  angel — and  I  am— what  I  will  not  caU  myself,  and  suffer  no  other  man 
to  call  me. — But  I  shall  win  this  time — I  am  sure  I  shall,  since  Clara's  fortune  depends 
upon  it." 

"Now,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,"  said  Meiklewham,  "that  if  anything  should 
chance  wrang,  (and  Heaven  kens  that  the  best-laid  schemes  will  gang  ^jee,)  it  will  be  a 
great  comfort  to  think  that  the  ultimate  losers  will  only  be  the  poor  folk,  that  hare  the 
parish  between  them  and  absolute  starvation — if  your  sister  spent  her  ain  siller,  it  would 
be  a  very  different  story." 

"Hush,  Mick — for  God's  sake,  hush,  mine  honest  friend,"  stud  Mowbray;  "it  is 
quite  true ;  thou  art  a  rare  counsellor,  in  time  of  need,  and  hast  as  happy  a  manner  of 
reconciling  a  man's  conscience  with  his  necessities,  as  might  set  up  a  score  of  casuists ; 
but  beware,  my  most  zealous  counsellor  and  confessor,  how  you  drive  the  nail  too  far — 
I  promise  you  some  of  the  chaffing  you  are  at  just  now  ratlier  abates  my  pluck. — Well — 
give  me  your  scroll — I  will  to  Clara  with  it — though  I  would  rather  meet  the  best  shot 
in  Britain,  with  ten  paces  of  green  sod  betwixt  us."     So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 
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^'^H£X  Mowbniy  liud  lutl  Ikia  dungerouH  udviiicr,  iu  order  to  st«er  the  course 
T  whieli  liU  agent  had  indicated,  without  offering  to  reeonimend  it,  be  went  to 
;  die  little  parlour  whieh  his  sister  was  wont  to  term  her  own,  and  in  wbicfa 
■■ "  sbe  Hiwnt  great  part  of  her  time.  It  woa  fitted  up  with  a  sort  of  fanciful 
iicatnesa ;  and  in  its  |>crfect  arrangement  and  good  order,  formc<l  a  strong  contnut  to  the 
other  apartments  of  the  old  and  neglected  mansion -lioutte.  A  number  of  little  articles 
lay  on  the  work-table,  indicating  the  elegant,  and,  at  the  sanic  time,  the  unsettled  turn 
of  the  inhabitant's  mind.  There  were  uniiuished  drawings,  blotted  music,  needle-work 
of  various  kinds,  and  many  other  little  female  tasks ;  all  undertaken  with  zeal,  and  ijO 
fur  j>rosecuted  witli  art  and  elegance,  but  all  flung  aside  before  any  one  of  them  was 
eumjdeted. 

Clara  herself  sat  upon  a  little  low  couch  by  the  window,  reoding,  or  at  least  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  in  which  she  seemed  to  read.  But  instantly  starting  up  when 
slie  saw  her  brother,  she  ran  towards  him  with  the  most  cordial  cheerfuhiess. 

"  Welcome,  welcome,  my  dear  John ;  this  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  visit  your 
recluse  sister.    I  have  been  trying  to  nail  my  eyes  and  my  understanding  to  a  ntupid  book 
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here,  because  they  say  too  much  thought  is  not  quite  good  for  me.  But,  either  the 
man's  duLiess,  or  my  want  of  the  power  of  attending,  makes  my  eyes  pass  over  the  page, 
just  as  one  seems  to  read  in  a  dream,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  one  word  of  the 
matter.  You  shall  talk  to  me,  and  that  will  do  better.  What  can  I  give  you  to  shew 
that  you  are  welcome  ?  I  am  afraid  tea  is  all  I  have  to  offer,  and  that  you  set  too  little 
store  by." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  cup  at  present,"  said  Mowbray,  "  for  I  wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Then  Jessy  shall  make  it  ready  instantly,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  ringing,  and  giving 
orders  to  her  waiting-maid — "but  you  must  not  be  ungrateful,  John,  and  plague  me 
with  any  of  the  ceremonial  for  your  f^te — *  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I 
will  attend,  and  play  my  part  as  prettily  as  you  can  desire ;  but  to  think  of  it  beforehand, 
would  make  both  my  head  and  my  heart  ache ;  and  so  I  beg  you  will  spare  me  on  the 
subject." 

"  Why,  you  wild  kitten,"  said  Mowbray,  "  you  turn  every  day  more  shy  of  human 
communication — we  shall  have  you  take  the  woods  one  day,  and  become  as  savage  as  the 
Princess  Caraboo.  But  I  will  plague  you  about  nothing  if  I  can  help  it.  If  matters  go 
not  smooth  on  the  great  day^  they  must  e'en  blame  the  dull  thick  head  that  had  no  fair 
lady  to  help  him  in  his  need.  But,  Clara,  I  had  something  more  material  to  say  to  you 
— something  indeed  of  the  last  importance." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  Clara,  in  a  tone  of  voice  approaching  to  a  scream — *'  In  the  name 
of  Grod,  what  is  it  ?     You  know  not  how  you  terrify  me ! " 

"  Nay,  you  start  at  a  shadow,  Clara,"  answered  her  brother.  "  It  is  no  such  uncom- 
mon matter  neither — good  faith,  it  is  the  most  common  distress  in  the  world,  so  far  as 
I  know  the  world — I  am  sorely  pinched  for  money." 

"Is  that  all?"  replied  Clara,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  her  brother  as  much  to 
underrate  the  difficulty,  when  it  was  explained,  as  her  fears  had  exaggerated  it  before 
she  heard  its  nature. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Indeed  it  is  all,  and  comprehends  a  great  deal  of  vexation.  I  shall  be 
hard  run  unless  I  can  get  a  certain  sum  of  money — and  I  must  e'en  ask  you  if  you  can 
help  me?" 

"  Help  you  ?"  replied  Clara ;  "  Yes,  with  all  my  heart — but  you  know  my  purse  is  a 
light  one — more  than  half  of  my  last  dividend  is  in  it,  however,  and  I  am  sure,  John,  I 
shall  be  happy  if  it  can  serve  you— especially  as  that  will  at  least  shew  that  your  wants 
are  but  small  ones." 

"  Alas,  Clara,  if  you  would  help  me,"  said  her  brother,  half  repentant  of  his  purpose, 
"  you  must  draw  the  neck  of  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs — ^you  must  lend  me 
the  whole  stock." 

"  And  why  not,  John,"  said  the  simple-hearted  girl,  "  if  it  will  do  you  a  kindness  ? 
Are  you  not  my  natural  guardian  ?  Are  you  not  a  kind  one  ?  And  is  not  my  little 
fortune  entirely  at  your  disposal  ?     You  will,  I  am  sure,  do  all  for  the  best." 

"  I  fear  I  may  not,"  said  Mowbray,  starting  from  her,  and  more  distressed  by  her 
sudden  and  unsuspicious  compliance,  than  he  would  have  been  by  difficulties,  or  remon- 
strance. In  the  latter  case,  he  would  have  stifled  the  pangs  of  conscience  amid  the 
manoeuvres  which  he  must  have  resorted  to  for  obtaining  her  acquiescence ;  as  matters 
stood,  there  was  all  the  difference  between  slaughtering  a  tame  and  unresisting  animal, 
and  pursuing  wild  game,  until  the  animation  of  the  sportsman's  exertions  overcomes  the 
internal  sense  of  his  own  cruelty.     The  same  idea  occurred  to  Mowbray  himself. 

"  By  G — ,"  he  said,  "  this  is  like  shooting  the  bird  sitting. — Clara,"  he  added,  "  I  fear 
this  money  will  scarce  be  employed  as  you  would  wish." 

"Employ  it  as  you  yourself  please,  my  dearest  brother,"  she  replied,  "and  I  will 
believe  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

"  Nay,  I  am  doing  for  the  best,"  he  replied ;  "  at  least,  I  am  doing  what  must  be  done, 
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for  I  see  no  other  way  through  it — so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  copy  this  paper,  and  bid 
adieu  to  bank  dividends — for  a  little  while  at  least.  I  trust  soon  to  double  this  little 
matter  for  you,  if  Fortune  will  but  stand  my  friend." 

"  Do  not  trust  to  Fortune,  John,"  said  Clara,  smiling,  though  with  an  expression  of 
deep  melancholy.  '*  Alas  !  she  has  never  been  a  friend  to  our  family — not  at  least  for 
many  a  day." 

"  She  favours  the  bold,  say  my  old  grammatical  exercises,"  answered  her  brother ;  "  and 
I  must  trust  her,  were  she  as  changeable  as  a  weathercock. — And  yet — if  she  should  jilt 
me ! — What  will  you  do — what  will  you  say,  Clara,  if  I  am  unable,  contrary  to  my  hope, 
trust,  and  expectation,  to  repay  you  this  money  within  a  short  time  ?" 

"  Do  I "  replied  Clara ;  "  I  must  do  without  it,  you  know  ;  and  for  saying,  I  will  not 
say  a  word." 

"  True,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  but  your  little  expenses — your  charities — ^your  halt  and 
blind — your  round  of  paupers?" 

"  Well,  I  can  manage  all  that  too.  Look  you  here,  John,  how  many  half-worked 
trifles  there  are.  The  needle  or  the  pencil  is  the  resource  of  all  distressed  heroines,  you 
know ;  and  I  promise  you,  though  I  have  been  a  little  idle  and  unsettled  of  late,  yet, 
when  I  do  set  about  it,  no  Emmeline  or  Etheline  of  them  all  ever  sent  such  loads  of 
trumpery  to  market  as  I  shall,  or  made  such  wealth  as  I  will  do.  I  dare  say  Lady 
Penelope,  and  all  the  gentry  at  the  Well,  will  purchase,  and  will  raffle,  and  do  all  sorts 
of  things  to  encourage  the  pensive  performer.  I  will  send  them  such  lots  of  landscapes 
with  sap-green  trees,  and  mazareen-blue  rivers,  and  portraits  that  will  terrify  the 
originals  themselves — and  handkerchief  and  turbans,  with  needle-work  scalloped  exactly 
like  the  walks  on  the  Belvidere — Why,  I  shall  become  a  little  fortune  in  the  first  season." 

"  No,  Clara,"  said  John,  gravely,  for  a  virtuous  resolution  had  gained  the  upper  hand 
in  his  bosom,  while  his  sister  ran  on  in  this  manner. — "  We  will  do  something  better 
than  all  this.  K  this  kind  help  of  yours  does  not  fetch  me  through,  I  am  determined  I 
will  cut  the  whole  concern.  It  is  but  standing  a  laugh  or  two,  and  hearing  a  gay  fellow 
say.  Damme,  Jack,  are  you  turned  clodhopper  at  last ! — that  is  the  worst.  Dogs,  horses, 
and  all,  shall  go  to  the  hanmier ;  we  will  keep  nothing  but  your  pony,  and  I  will  trust 
to  a  pair  of  excellent  legs.  There  is  enough  left  of  the  old  acres  to  keep  us  in  the  way 
you  like  best,  and  that  I  will  learn  to  like.  I  will  work  in  the  garden,  and  work  in  the 
forest,  mark  my  own  trees,  and  cut  them  myself,  keep  my  own  accounts,  and  send 
Saunders  Meiklewham  to  the  devil." 

"  That  last  is  the  best  resolution  of  all,  John,"  said  Clara ;  "  and  if  such  a  day  should 
come  round,  I  should  be  the  happiest  of  living  creatures — I  should  not  have  a  grief  left 
in  the  world — if  I  had,  you  should  never  see  or  hear  of  it — it  should  lie  here,"  she  said, 
pressing  her  hand  on  her  bosom,  *^  buried  as  deep  as  a  funeral  urn  in  a  cold  sepulchre. 
Oh  I  could  we  not  begin  such  a  life  to-morrow  ?  If  it  is  absolutely  hecessary  that  this 
trifle  of  money  should  be  got  rid  of  first,  throw  it  into  the  river,  and  think  you  have  lost 
it  amongst  gamblers  and  horse-jockeys." 

Clara's  eyes,  which  she  fondly  fixed  on  her  brother's  face,  glowed  through  the  tears 
which  her  enthusiasm  called  into  them,  while  she  thus  addressed  him.  Mowbray,  on 
his  part,  kept  his  looks  fixed  on  the  groimd,  with  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  that  expressed  at 
once  false  pride  and  real  shame. 

At  length  he  looked  up: — "My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "how  foolishly  you  talk,  and  how 
foolishly  I,  that  have  twenty  things  to  do,  stand  here  listening  to  you !  All  will  go 
smooth  on  my  plan — if  it  should  not,  we  have  yours  in  reserve,  and  I  swear  to  you  I 
will  adopt  it  The  trifle  which  this  letter  of  yours  enables  me  to  command,  may  have 
luck  in  it,  and  we  must  not  throw  up  the  cards  while  we  have  a  chance  of  the  game. — 
Were  I  to  cut  from  this  moment,  these  few  hundreds  would  make  us  little  better  or  little 
worse — so  you  see  we  have  two  strings  to  our  bow.    Luck  is  sometimes  against  me,  that 
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is  true — ^but  upon  true  principle,  and  plajring  on  the  square,  I  can  manage  the  best  of 
them,  or  my  name  is  not  Mowbray.  Adieu,  my  dearest  Clara."  So  saying,  he  kissed 
her  cheek  with  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  affection. 

Ere  he  could  raise  himself  from  his  stooping  posture,  she  threw  her  arm  kindly 
over  his  neck,  and  said  with  a  tone  of  the  deepest  interest,  "  My  dearest  brother,  your 
slightest  wish  has  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  a  law  to  me — Oh !  if  you  would  but  grant 
me  one  request  in  return ! " 

"  What  is  it,  you  silly  girl  ?  "  said  Mowbray,  gently  disengaging  himself  from  her  hold^ 
— "  What  is  it  you  can  have  to  ask  that  needs  such  a  solemn  preface  ? — Remember,  I 
hate  prefaces ;  and  when  I  happen  to  open  a  book,  always  skip  them." 

"  Without  preface,  then,  my  dearest  brother,  will  you,  for  my  sake,  avoid  those 
quarrels  in  which  the  people  yonder  are  eternally  engaged  ?  I  never  go  down  there  but 
I  hear  of  some  new  brawl ;  and  I  never  lay  my  head  down  to  sleep,  but  I  dream  that 
you  are  the  victim  of  it.     Even  last  night " 

"  Nay,  Clara,  if  you  begin  to  tell  your  dreams,  we  shall  never  have  done.  Sleeping, 
to  be  sure,  is  the  most  serious  employment  of  your  life — for  as  to  eating,  you  hardly 
match  a  sparrow ;  but  I  entreat  you  to  sleep  without  dreaming,  or  to  keep  your  visions 
to  yourself. — Why  do  you  keep  such  fast  hold  of  me  ? — What  on  earth  can  you  be  afraid 
of  ?  —  Surely  you  do  not  think  the  blockhead  Binks,  or  any  other  of  the  good  folks  below 
yonder,  dared  to  turn  on  me  ?  Egad,  I  wish  they  would  pluck  up  a  little  mettle,  that  I 
might  have  an  excuse  for  drilling  them.     Grad,  I  would  soon  teach  them  to  follow  at  heel." 

"  No,  John,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  it  is  not  of  such  men  as  these  that  I  have  any  fear 
— and  yet,  cowards  are  sometimes  driven  to  desperation,  and  become  more  dangerous 
than  better  men —but  it  is  not  such  as  these  that  I  fear.  But  there  are  men  in  the  world 
whose  qualities  are  beyond  their  seeming — whose  spirit  and  courage  lie  hidden,  like 
metals  in  the  mine,  under  an  unmarked  or  a  plain  exterior. — You  may  meet  with  such 
—you  are  rash  and  headlong,  and  apt  to  exercise  your  wit  without  always  weighing 
consequences,  and  thus " 

"  On  my  word,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  you  are  in  a  most  sermonizing  humour 
this  morning !  the  parson  himself  could  not  have  been  more  logical  or  profound.  You 
have  only  to  divide  your  discourse  into  heads,  and  garnish  it  with  conclusions  for  use, 
and  conclusions  for  doctrine,  and  it  might  be  preached  before  a  whole  presbytery,  with 
every  chance  of  instruction  and  edification.  But  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  my  little 
Clara ;  and  though  I  wish  to  go  in  death's  way  as  little  as  possible,  I  must  not  fear  the 
raw-head  and  bloody -bones  neither. — And  who  the  devil  is  to  put  the  question  to  me? — 
I  must  know  that,  Clara,  for  you  have  some  especial  person  in  your  eye  when  you  bid 
me  take  care  of  quarrelling." 

Clara  could  not  become  paler  than  was  her  usual  complexion ;  but  her  voice  faltered 
as  she  eagerly  assured  her  brother,  that  she  had  no  particular  person  in  her  thoughts. 

"  Clara,"  said  her  brother,  "  do  you  remember,  when  there  was  a  report  of  a  bogle* 
in  the  upper  orchard,  when  we  were  both  children  ? — ^Do  you  remember  how  you  were 
perpetually  teUing  me  to  take  care  of  the  bogle,  and  keep  away  from  its  haunts  ?— And 
do  you  remember  my  going  on  purpose  to  detect  the  bogle,  finding  the  cow-boy,  with  a 
shirt  about  him,  busied  in  pulling  pears,  and  treating  him  to  a  handsome  drubbing  ? — I 
am  the  same  Jack  Mowbray  still,  as  ready  to  face  danger,  and  unmask  imposition ;  and 
your  fears,  Clara,  will  only  make  me  watch  more  closely,  till  I  find  out  the  real  object  of 
them.  If  you  warn  me  of  quarrelling  with  some  one,  it  must  be  because  you  know 
some  one  who  is  not  unlikely  to  quarrel  with  me.  You  are  a  flighty  and  fanciful  girl, 
but  you  have  sense  enough  not  to  trouble  either  yourself  or  me  on  a  point  of  honour, 
save  when  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it." 

Clara  once  more  protested,  and  it  was  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to  be  believed,  that 

^  Bogle— in  English,  Goblin. 
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what  she  had  said  aroae  only  out  of  the  general  conaequences  which  she  apprehended 
fi^m  the  line  of  conduct  her  brother  had  adopted,  and  wliich,  in  her  apprehension,  waa 
ao  likely  to  engage  him  in  the  broils  that  divided  the  good  company  at  the  Spring. 
Mowbray  listened  to  her  explanation  with  an  air  of  doubt,  or  rather  incredutity,  sipped 
a  cup  of  tea  which  had  for  some  time  been  placed  before  him  ;  anil  at  length  replied, 
"  Well,  Clara,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  my  guess,  it  would  he  cruel  to  torment 
you  any  more,  remembering  what  you  have  just  done  for  me.  But  do  justice  to  your 
brother,  and  believe,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  ask  of  him,  an  explicit  declaration 
of  yonr  wishes  will  answer  your  purpose  much  better  than  any  ingenious  oblique  attempts 
to  influence  me.  Give  up  all  thoughts  of  such,  my  dear  Clara — you  are  but  a  poor 
man<euTrer,  but  were  you  the  very  Machiavel  of  your  sex,  you  should  not  turn  the  flank 
of  John  Mowbray." 

He  left  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  did  not  return,  though  his  sister  twice  called  upon 
hinL  It  is  true  that  she  uttered  the  word  brother  so  faintly,  that  perhaps  the  sound  did 
not  reach  his  ears. — "  He  is  gone,"  she  said,  "  and  I  have  had  no  power  to  apeak  out ! 
I  am  like  the  wretched  creatures,  who,  it  is  said,  lie  under  a  potent  charm,  that  prevents 
them  alike  from  shedding  tears  and  from  confessing  their  crimes — Yes,  there  is  a  spell 
on  this  unhappy  hearty  and  either  that  must  be  dissolved,  or  this  must  break." 


diEipt.tr  fl}x  '€lmmi). 


^jK.T?5HE  intelligent  reader  may  reeolleet,  thnt  Tyrrel  liepurted  from  the  Fot  Hote 
i'™|fjW  on  terms  not  nlt<^ether  so  friendly  towards  the  company  as  those  under  which 
t^Ji^^  he  enterwl  it.  Indeed,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  probably  have  heard 
^*'^***'  something  farther  on  the  subject,  though,  amidst  matters  of  deeper  and  more 
anxious  consideration,  the  idea  only  passed  hastily  through  his  mind ;  and  two  dayn 
having  gone  orcr  without  any  message  from  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  the  whole  alTair  glided 
entirely  out  of  his  memory. 

The  truth  was,  that  although  never  old  woman  took  more  trouble  to  collect  and  blow 
up  with  her  l)eIlows  the  embers  of  her  decayed  fire,  than  Captain  MncTurk  kindly 
underwent  for  the  purpose  of  pufRng  into  a  flame  the  dying  sparkles  of  the  Baronet's 
couri^,  yet  two  days  were  spent  in  fruitless  conferences  before  he  could  attain  the 
desired  point.  He  found  Sir  Bingo  on  these  different  occasions  in  all  sorts  of  different 
moods  of  mind,  and  disposed  to  view  the  thing  in  all  shades  of  light,  except  what  the 
Captain  thought  was  the  true  one.^IIe  was  in  a  drunken  humour — in  a  sullen  humour 
— in  a  thoughtless  and  vilipending  humour— in  every  humour  but  a  fighting  one.  And 
when  Captain  MacTurk  talked  of  the  reputation  of  the  company  at  the  Well,  Sir  Biugo 
pretended  to  lake  offence,  said  the  company  might  go  to  the  devil,  and  hinted  that  he 
'*  did  them  suflicient  honour  by  gracing  them  with  his  countenance,  but  did  not  mean  to 
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constitute  tbem  any  judges  of  his  affairs.     The  fellow  was  a  raff,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him." 

Captain  MacTurk  would  willingly  have  taken  measures  against  the  Baronet  himself, 
as  in  a  state  of  contumacy,  but  was  opposed  by  Winterblossom  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  who  considered  Sir  Bingo  as  too  important  and  illustrious  a  member  of 
their  society  to  be  rashly  expelled  from  a  place  not  honoured  by  the  residence  of  many 
persons  of  rank ;  and  finally  insisted  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  matter  without 
the  advice  of  Mowbray,  whose  preparations  for  his  solemn  festival  on  the  following 
Thursday  had  so  much  occupied  him,  that  he  had  not  lately  appeared  at  the  Well. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  gallant  Captain  seemed  to  experience  as  much  distress  of  mind, 
as  if  some  stain  had  lain  on  his  own  most  unblemished  of  reputations.  He  went  up  and 
down  upon  the  points  of  his  toes,  rising  up  on  his  instep  with  a  jerk  which  at  once 
expressed  vexation  and  defiance^ — He  carried  his  nose  turned  up  in  the  air,  like  that  of 
a  pig  when  he  snuffs  the  approaching  storm — He  spoke  in  monosyllables  when  he  spoke 
at  all ;  and — what  perhaps  illustrated  in  the  strongest  manner  the  depth  of  his  feelings 
— he  refused,  in  face  of  the  whole  company,  to  pledge  Sir  Bingo  in  a  glass  of  the  Baronet's 
peculiar  cogniac. 

At  length,  the  whole  Well  was  alarmed  by  the  report  brought  by  a  smart  outrider, 
that  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington,  reported  to  be  rising  on  the  horizon  of  fashion  as 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  intended  to  pass  an  hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week,  as  it  might 
happen,  (for  his  lordship  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  his  own  mind,)  at  St.  Bonan's 
WeU. 

This  suddenly  put  all  in  motion.  Almanacks  were  opened  to  ascertain  his  lordship's 
age,  inquiries  were  made  concerning  the  extent  of  his  fortune,  his  habits  were  quoted, 
his  tastes  were  guessed  at,  and  all  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Managing  Committee  could 
devise  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  recommend  their  Spa  to  this  favourite  of  fortune. 
An  express  was  despatched  to  Shaws-Castle  with  the  agreeable  intelligence  which  fired 
the  train  of  hope  that  led  to  Mowbray's  appropriation  of  his  sister's  capital.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  proper  to  obey  the  summons  to  the  Spring ;  for,  not  being  aware  in 
what  light  the  Earl  might  regard  the  worthies  there  assembled,  he  did  not  desire  to  be 
found  by  his  lordship  in  any  strict  connection  with  them. 

Sir  Bingo  Binks  was  in  a  different  situation.  The  bravery  with  which  he  had  endured 
the  censure  of  the  place  began  to  give  way,  when  he  considered  that  a  person  of  such 
distinction  as  that  which  public  opinion  attached  to  Lord  Etherington,  should  find  him 
bodily  indeed  at  St.  Ronan's,  but,  so  far  as  society  was  concerned,  on  the  road  towards 
the  ancient  city  of  Coventry ;  and  his  banishment  thither,  incurred  by  that  most  unpar- 
donable offence  in  modern  morality,  a  solecism  in  the  code  of  honour.  Though  sluggish 
and  inert  when  called  to  action,  the  Baronet  was  by  no  means  an  absolute  coward ;  or, 
if  so,  he  was  of  that  class  which  fights  when  reduced  to  extremity.  He  manfully  sent 
for  Captain  MacTurk,  who  waited  upon  him  with  a  grave  solemnity  of  aspect,  which 
instantly  was  exchanged  for  a  radiant  joy,  when  Sir  Bingo,  in  few  words,  empowered  him 
to  carry  a  message  to  that  d — d  strolling  artist,  by  whom  he  had  been  insulted  three 
days  since. 

"  By  Cot,"  said  the  Captain,  "  my  exceedingly  goot  and  excellent  friend,  and  I  am 
happy  to  do  such  a  favour  for  you!  and  it's  well  you  have  thought  of  it  yourself; 
because,  if  it  had  not  been  for  some  of  our  very  goot  and  excellent  friends,  that  would 
be  putting  their  spoon  into  another  folk's  dish,  I  should  have  been  asking  you  a  civil 
question  myself,  how  you  came  to  dine  with  us,  with  all  that  mud  and  mire  which  Mr. 
Tyrrel's  grasp  has  left  upon  the  collar  of  your  coat — ^you  understand  me. — ^But  it  is  much 
better  as  it  is,  and  I  will  go  to  the  man  with  all  the  speed  of  light ;  and  though,  to  be 
sure,  it  should  have  been  sooner  thought  of,  yet  let  me  alone  to  make  an  excuse  for  that, 
just  in  my  own  civil  way — better  late  thrive  than  never  do  well,  you  know.  Sir  Bingo ; 
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and  if  you  have  made  him  wait  a  little  while  for  his  morning,  jou  must  give  him  the 
better  measure,  my  darling.** 

So  saying,  he  awaited  no  reply,  lest  peradventure  the  commission  with  which  he  was 
so  hastily  and  unexpectedly  charged,  should  have  been  clogged  with  some  condition  of 
compromise.  No  such  proposal,  however,  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  doughty  Sir 
Bingo,  who  eyed  his  friend  as  he  hastily  snatched  up  his  rattan  to  depart,  with  a  dogged 
look  of  obstinacy,  expressive,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  of  a  determined  resolution  to  como 
up  to  the  scratch ;  and  when  he  heard  the  Captain's  parting  footsteps,  and  saw  the  door 
shut  behind  him,  he  valiantly  whistled  a  few  bars  of  Jenny  Sutton,  in  token  he  cared 
not  a  farthing  how  the  matter  was  to  end. 

With  a  swifter  pace  than  his  half-pay  leisure  usually  encouraged,  or  than  his  habitual 
dignity  permitted.  Captain  MacTurk  cleared  the  ground  betwixt  the  Spring  and  its  gay 
vicinity,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aultoun,  where  reigned  our  friend  Meg  Dods,  the  sole 
assertor  of  its  ancient  dignities.  To  the  door  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  the  Captain  addressed 
himself,  as  one  too  much  accustomed  to  war  to  fear  a  rough  reception ;  although  at  the 
very  first  aspect  of  Meg,  who  presented  her  person  at  the  half-opened  door,  his  military 
experience  taught  him  that  his  entrance  into  the  place  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
disputed. 

"  Is  Mr.  Tyrrel  at  home?"  was  the  question ;  and  the  answer  was  conveyed,  by  the 
coimter-interrogation,  "  Wha  may  ye  be  that  speers  ?" 

As  the  most  polite  reply  to  this  question,  and  an  indulgence,  at  the  same  time,  of  his 
own  taciturn  disposition,  the  Captain  presented  to  Luckie  Dods  the  fifth  part  of  an 
ordinary  playing  card,  much  grimed  with  snufP,  which  bore  on  its  blank  side  his  name 
and  quality.  But  Luckie  Dods  rejected  the  information  thus  tendered,  with  con- 
temptuous scorn. 

"  Nane  of  your  deil's  play-books  for  me,"  said  she ;  "  it's  an  iU  world  since  sic  prick- 
my -dainty  doings  came  in  fashion — It's  a  poor  tongue  that  canna  tell  its  ain  name,  and 
I'll  hae  nane  of  your  scarts  upon  pasteboard." 

"  I  am  Captain  MacTurk,  of  the regiment,"  said  the  Captain,  disdaining  farther 

answer. 

"MacTurk?"  repeated  Meg,  with  an  emphasis,  which  induced  the  owner  of  the 
name  to  reply,  "  Yes,  honest  woman — MacTurk — Hector  MacTurk — have  you  any 
objections  to  my  name,  good  wife  ?" 

"  Nae  objections  have  I,"  answered  Meg ;  "  it's  e'en  an  excellent  name  for  a  heathen. 
— But,  Captain  MacTurk,  since  sae  it  be  that  ye  are  a  captain,  ye  may  e'en  face  about 
and  march  your  ways  hame  again,  to  the  tune  of  Dumbarton  drums ;  for  ye  are  ganging 
to  have  nae  speech  of  Maister  Tirl,  or  ony  lodger  of  mine." 

"  And  wherefore  not?"  demanded  the  veteran;  "and  is  this  of  your  own  foolish 
head,  honest  woman,  or  has  your  lodger  left  such  orders !" 

"  Maybe  he  has  and  maybe  no,"  answered  Meg,  sturdily ;  "  and  I  ken  nae  mair  right 
tliat  ye  suld  ca'  me  honest  woman,  than  I  have  to  ca'  you  honest  man,  whUk  is  as  far 
frae  my  thoughts  as  it  wad  be  from  heaven's  truth." 

"  The  woman  is  deleerit ! "  said  Captain  MacTurk ;  "  but  coom,  coom — a  gentleman 
is  not  to  be  misused  in  this  way  when  he  comes  on  a  gentleman's  business ;  so  make 
you  a  bit  room  on  the  doorstane,  that  I  may  pass  by  you,  or  I  will  make  room  for 
myself,  by  Cot,  to  your  small  pleasure." 

And  so  saying,  he  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  about  to  make  good  his  passage. 
But  Meg,  without  deigning  farther  reply,  flourished  around  her  head  the  hearth-broom, 
which  she  had  been  employing  to  its  more  legitimate  purpose,  when  disturbed  in  her 
housewifery  by  Captain  MacTurk. 

"  I  ken  your  errand  weel  eneugh.  Captain — and  I  ken  yersell.  Ye  are  ane  of  the  folk 
that  gang  about  yonder  setting  folks  by  the  lugs,  as  caUants  set  their  collies  to  fight. 


tf 
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But  ye  sail  come  to  nae  lodger  o'  mine^  let  a-be  Maistor  Tirl,  \y\    oiiy  sic  ungodly 
errand;  for  I  am  ane  that  will  keep  God's  peace  and  the  King's  within  my  dwelling/' 

So  saying,  and  in  explicit  token  of  her  peaceable  intentions,  she  again  flourished  hor 
broom. 

The  veteran  instinctively  threw  himself  under  Saint  George's  guard,  and  drew  two 
paces  back,  exclaiming,  "  That  the  woman  was  either  mad,  or  as  drunk  as  whisky  could 
make  her;"  an  alternative  which  afforded  Meg  so  little  satisfaction,  that  she  fairly 
rushed  on  her  retiring  adversary,  and  began  to  use  her  weapon  to  fell  purpose. 

"  Me  drunk,  ye  scandalous  blackguard !"  (a  blow  with  the  broom  interposed  as  paren- 
thesis,) "  me,  that  am  fasting  from  all  but  sin  and  boliea !"  (another  whack.) 

The  Captain,  swearing,  exclaiming,  and  parrying,  caught  the  blows  as  they  fell, 
shewing  much  dexterity  in  single-stick.  The  people  began  to  gather ;  and  how  long 
bis  gallantry  might  have  maintained  itself  against  the  spirit  of  self-defence  and  revenge, 
must  be  left  uncertain,  for  the  arrival  of  Tyrrel,  returned  from  a  short  walk,  put  a 
period  to  the  contest. 

Meg,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  her  guest,  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  her  own 
violence,  and  slunk  into  the  house ;  observing,  however,  that  she  trowed  she  had  made 
her  hearth-broom  and  the  auld  heathen's  pow  right  weel  acquainted.  The  tranquiUity 
which  ensued  upon  her  departure,  gave  Tyrrel  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  Captain,  whom 
he  at  length  recognized,  the  meaning  of  this  singular  affray,  and  whether  the  visit  was 
intended  for  him ;  to  which  the  veteran  replied  very  discomposedly,  that  "  he  should 
have  known  that  long  enough  ago^  if  he  had  had  decent  people  to  open  his  door,  and 
answer  a  civil  question,  instead  of  a  flyting  madwoman,  who  was  worse  than  an  eagle, 
he  said,  "  or  a  mastiff-bitch,  or  a  she-bear,  or  any  other  female  beast  in  the  cre^ition. 

Half  suspecting  his  errand,  and  desirous  to  avoid  unnecessary  notoriety,  Tjrrrel,  as  he 
shewed  the  Captain  to  the  parlour,  which  he  called  his  own,  entreated  him  to  excuse  the 
rudeness  of  his  landlady,  and  to  pass  from  the  topic  to  that  which  had  procured  him  tlie 
honour  of  this  visit. 

"  And  you  are  right,  my  good  Master  Tyrrel,"  said  the  Captain,  pulling  down  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat,  adjusting  his  handkerchief  and  breast-ruffle,  and  endeavouring  to 
recover  the  composure  of  manner  becoming  his  mission,  but  still  adverting  indignantly 

to  the  usage  he  had  received — "  By ,  if  she  had  but  been  a  man,  if  it  were  the 

King  himself — However,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  am  come  on  a  civil  errand— and  very  civilly  1 
have  been  treated — the  auld  bitch  should  be  set  in  the  stocks,  and  be  tamned! — My 

friend,  Sir  Bingo — By ,  I  shall  never  forget  that  woman's  insolence — if  there  be  a 

constable  or  a  cat-o'-nine  tails  within  ten  miles " 

"  I  perceive,  Captain,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  that  you  are  too  much  disturbed  at  this  moment 
to  enter  upon  the  business  which  has  brought  you  here—  if  you  will  step  into  my  bed- 
room, and  make  use  of  some  cold  water  and  a  towel,  it  will  give  you  the  time  to  compose 
yourself  a  little." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  Mr  Tyrrel,"  answered  the  Captain,  snappishly ;  "  I  do  not 
want  to  be  composed  at  all,  and  I  do  Yiot  want  to  stay  in  this  house  a  minute  longer 
than  to  do  my  errand  to  you  on  my  friend's  behalf — And  as  for  tliis  tamned  woman, 
Dods " 

"  You  will  in  that  case  forgive  my  internipting  you.  Captain  MacTurk,  as  I  presume 
your  errand  to  me  can  have  no  reference  to  this  strange  quarrel  witli  my  landlady,  with 
which  I  have  nothing  to " 

"  And  if  I  thought  that  it  had,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  interrupting  Tjrrrel  in  his  turn, 
"  you  should  have  given  me  satisfaction  before  you  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  older  — Oh, 
I  would  give  five  pounds  to  the  pretty  fellow  that  would  say,  Captain  MacTurk,  the 
woman  did  rinfht ! " 

"  I  certainly  will  not  be  that  person  you  wish  for,  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  beonuso 
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I  really  do  not  know  who  was  in  the  ri<rht  or  wrong ;  but  I  am  certainly  sorry  that  you 
should  have  met  with  ill  usage,  when  your  puriK>sc  was  to  visit  nn»." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  are  concerned,"  said  the  man  of  peace,  snap}>ishly,  **  so  am  I,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it. — And  touching  my  errand  to  you — ^you  cannot  have  forgotten  that 
you  treated  my  friend.  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  with  singular  incivility  ?" 

"  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  kind.  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrt*L  "  I  remember  that  the 
gentleman,  so  called,  took  some  uncivil  liberties  in  laying  foolish  lH»ts  concerning  me, 
and  that  I  treated  him,  from  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  the  ladies  in 
particular,  with  a  great  degree  of  moderation  and  forbearance." 

"  And  you  must  have  very  fine  ideas  of  forbearance,"  replied  the  Cai)tain,  "  when 
you  took  my  good  friend  by  the  collar  of  the  coat,  and  lifted  him  out  of  your  way  as  if 
he  had  been  a  puppy  dog !  My  good  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  can  assure  you  he  does  not  think 
that  you  have  forborne  him  at  all,  and  he  has  no  purpose  to  forlx^ar  you ;  and  I  must 
either  carry  back  a  sufficient  apology,  or  you  must  meet  in  a  quiet  way,  with  a  good 
friend  on  each  side. — And  this  was  the  errand  I  came  on,  when  this  tamned  woman, 
with  the  hearth-broom,  who  is  an  enemy  to  all  quiet  and  }K'aceable  procee<lings " 

"  We  will  forget  Mrs.  Dods  for  the  present,  if  you  please.  Captain  MacTurk,"  said 
Tyrrel — "  and,  to  speak  to  the  present  subject,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  think 
this  summons  comes  a  little  of  the  latest.  You  know  best  as  a  military  man,  but  I  have 
always  understood  that  such  differences  are  usually  settled  immediately  after  they  occur 
— not  that  I  intend  to  baulk  Sir  Bingo's  inclinations  upon  the  score  of  delay,  or  any 
other  account." 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  not — I  dare  say  you  will  not,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answere<l  the  Captain 
— "  I  am  free  to  think  that  you  know  better  what  belongs  to  a  gentleman. — And  as  to 
time — look  you,  my  good  sir,  there  are  different  sorts  of  people  in  this  world,  as  there 
are  different  sorts  of  fire-arms.  There  are  your  hair-trigger'd  rifles,  that  go  off  just  at 
the  right  moment,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  is  your  true 
man  of  honour ; — and  there  is  a  sort  of  person  that  takes  a  thing  uj)  t(X)  soon,  and 
sometimes  backs  out  of  it,  like  your  rubbishy  Birmingham  pieces,  that  will  at  one  time 
go  off  at  half-cock,  and  at  another  time  bum  priming  without  going  off  at  all ; — then 
again  there  are  pieces  that  hang  fire — or  I  should  rather  say,  that  are  like  the  matchlocks 
which  the  black  fellows  use  in  the  East  Indies — there  must  be  some  blowing  of  the 
match,  and  so  forth,  which  occasions  delay,  but  the  piece  carries  true  enough  after  all." 

"  And  your  friend  Sir  Bingo's  valour  is  of  this  last  kind.  Captain — I  presume  that  is 
the  inference.  I  should  have  thought  it  more  like  a  boy's  cannon,  which  is  fired  by 
means  of  a  train,  and  is  but  a  pop-gun  after  all." 

"  I  cannot  allow  of  such  comparisons,  sir,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  you  will  under- 
stand that  I  come  here  as  Sir  Bingo's  friend,  and  a  reflection  on  him  will  be  an  affront 
to  me." 

"  I  disclaim  all  intended  offence  to  you,  Captain — I  have  no  wish  to  extend  the 
number  of  my  adversaries,  or  to  add  to  them  the  name  of  a  gallant  officer  like  yourself," 
replied  Tyrrel. 

"  You  are  too  obliging,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  drawing  himself  up  with  dignity. 

"  By ,  and  that  was  said  very  handsomely ! — Well,  sir,  and  shall  I  not  have  the 

pleasure  of  carrying  back  any  explanation  from  you  to  Sir  Bingo? — I  assure  you  it 
would  give  me  pleasure  to  make  this  matter  handsomely  up." 

"  To  Sir  Bingo,  Captain  MacTurk,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer— I  think  I  treated  him 
more  gently  than  his  impertinence  deserved." 

"  Och,  och !"  sighed  the  Captain,  with  a  strong  Highland  intonation ;  "  then  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said,  but  just  to  settle  time  and  place ;  for  pistols,  I  suppose,  must  be  the 
weapons." 

"  All  these  matters  are  quite  the  same  to  me,"  said  Tjrrrel ;  "  only,  in  respect  of  time, 
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I  should  wish  it  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible — What  say  you  to  one,  afternoon,  this  very 
day  ? — You  may  name  the  place." 

"  At  one,  afternoon,"  replied  the  Captain  deliberately,  "  Sir  Bingo  will  attend  you — 
the  place  may  be  the  Buck-stane ;  for  as  the  whole  company  go  to  the  water-side  to-day 
to  eat  a  kettie  of  fish,*  there  will  be  no  risk  of  interruption. — ^And  whom  shall  I  speak 
to,  my  good  friend,  on  your  side  of  the  quarrel?" 

"  Really,  Captain,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  that  is  a  puzzling  question — I  have  no  friend 
here — I  suppose  you  could  hardly  act  for  both  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  totally,  absolutely,  and  altogether  out  of  the  question,  my  good  friend," 
replied  MacTurk.  "  But  if  you  will  trust  to  me,  I  will  bring  up  a  friend  on  your  part 
from  the  Well,  who,  though  you  have  hardly  seen  him  before,  will  settle  matters  for  you 
as  well  as  if  you  had  been  intimate  for  twenty  years — and  I  will  bring  up  the  Doctor 
too,  if  I  can  get  him  unloosed  from  the  petticoat  of  that  fat  widow  Blower,  that  he  has 
strong  himself  upon." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  every  thing  with  perfect  accuracy.  Captain.  At  one 
o'clock,  then,  we  meet  at  the  Buck-stane — Stay,  permit  me  to  see  you  to  the  door." 

"  By y  and  it  is  not  altogether  so  unnecessary,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  for  the 

tamned  woman  with  the  besom  might  have  some  advantage  in  that  long  dark  passage, 
knowing  the  ground  better  than  I  do — ^tanm  her,  I  will  have  amends  on  her,  if  there  be 
whipping-post,  or  ducking-stool,  or  a  pair  of  stocks  in  the  parish ! "  And  so  sajing, 
the  Captain  trudged  off,  his  spirits  ever  and  anon  agitated  by  recollection  of  the  causeless 
aggression  of  Meg  Dods,  and  again  composed  to  a  state  of  happy  serenity  by  the 
recollection  of  the  agreeable  arrangement  which  he  had  made  between  Mr.  Tyrrel  and 
his  Mend  Sir  Bingo  Binks. 

We  have  heard  of  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of  character  and  disposition,  whose 
principal  delight  was  to  see  a  miserable  criminal,  degraded  ali&e  by  his  previous  crimes, 
and  the  sentence  which  he  had  incurred,  conclude  a  vicious  and  wretched  life,  by  an 
ignominious  and  painful  death.  It  was  some  such  inconsistency  of  character  which 
induced  honest  Captain  MacTurk,  who  had  really  been  a  meritorious  ofHcer,  and  was  a 
good-natured,  honourable,  and  well-intentioned  man,  to  place  his  chief  delight  in  setting 
his  friends  by  the  ears,  and  then  acting  as  umpire  in  the  dangerous  rencontres,  which, 
according  to  his  code  of  honour,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  peace  and 
cordiality.  We  leave  the  explanation  of  such  anomalies  to  the  labours  of  cranioligists, 
for  they  seem  to  defy  all  the  researches  of  the  Ethic  philosopher. 

*  A  kettle  of  flth  is  a  fiU-ehampitre  of  a  particular  kind,  'which  is  to  ofher  fStg-ehampiires  what  the  piscatory  eclogues  of 
Brown  or  Sannaxario  are  to  pastoral  poetry.  A  large  caldron  is  boiled  by  the  side  of  a  salmon  river,  containing  a  quantity 
of  water,  thickened  with  salt,  to  the  consistence  of  brine.  In  this  the  fish  is  plunged  when  taken,  and  eaten  by  the  company 
/rofufe  $i^r  viridi.  This  is  accounted  the  best  way  of  eating  salmon,  by  those  who  desire  to  taste  the  fish  in  a  state  of 
extreme  freshness.  Others  prefer  it  after  being  kept  a  day  or  two,  when  the  curd  melts  into  oil,  and  the  fish  becomes  richer 
and  more  luscious.  The  more  judicious  gastronomes  eat  no  other  sauce  than  a  spoonfUl  of  the  water  in  which  the  salmon  is 
boiled,  together  with  a  little  pepper  and  rinegar. 


S  IK  BiNOO  BiNKS  received  the  Captain's  commutiicatioa  with  the  same  dogged 
^  Bullenneas  he  had  displayed  at  sending  the  challenge ;  a  most  ungra- 
I  cious  humph,  ascending,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  bottom  of  hie  stomach, 
*  through  the  folds  of  a  Belcher  handkerchief,  intimating  his  acquiescence,  in 
jearly  as  gracious  as  that  with  which  the  drowsy  traveller  acknowledges  the 
intimation  of  the  slip-shod  ostler,  that  it  is  on  the  stroke  of  five,  and  the  horn  wilt  sound 
in  a  minute.  Captain  MacTurk  by  no  means  considered  this  ^aculation  as  expressing 
a  proper  estimate  of  hie  own  trouble  and  aervicee.  "  Humph  1 "  he  replied ;  "  and  what 
does  that  mean,  Sir  Bingo  ?  Have  not  I  here  had  the  trouble  to  put  you  just  into  the 
neat  road ;  and  would  you  have  been  able  to  make  a  handeome  affair  out  of  it  at  all,  after 
you  had  let  it  hang  eo  long  in  the  wind,  if  I  had  not  taken  on  myself  to  make  it  agree- 
able to  the  gentleman,  and  cooked  as  neat  a  mess  out  of  it  as  I  have  eeen  a  Frenchman 
do  out  of  a  stale  sprat?" 

Sir  Bingo  saw  it  was  neceeaary  to  mutter  some  intimation  of  acquiescence  and  acknow- 
ledgment, which,  however  inarticulate,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  veteran  to  whom  the 
adjustment  of  a  personal  affair  of  this  kind  wae  a  labour  of  love,  and  who  now,  kindly 
mindful  of  his  promise  to  Tyrrel,  hurried  away  as  if  he  had  been  about  the  most  chari- 
table action  upon  earth,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  eome  one  as  a  witness  on  the 
stranger's  part. 

Mr.  Winterblossom  was  the  person  whom  MacTurk  had  in  his  own  mind  pitched 
upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  perform  this  act  of  benevolence,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  his  wish  to  that  worthy  gentleman.     But  Mr.  Winterblossom,  though  a 
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man  of  the  world,  and  well  enough  acquainted  with  such  matters,  was  by  no  means  so 
passionately  addicted  to  them  as  was  the  man  of  peace,  Captain  Hector  MacTurk.  As 
a  bon  vlvantf  he  hated  trouble  of  any  kind,  and  the  slirewd  selfishness  of  his  disposition 
enabled  him  to  foresee,  that  a  good  deal  might  accrue  to  all  concerned  in  the  course  of 
this  business.  He,  therefore,  coolly  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Tyrrel — not 
even  whether  he  was  a  gentleman  or  not;  and  besides,  he  had  received  no  regular 
application  in  his  behalf — he  did  not,  therefore,  feel  himself  at  all  inclined  to  go  to  the 
field  as  his  second.  This  refusal  drove  the  poor  Captain  to  despair.  He  conjured  his 
friend  to  be  more  public-spirited,  and  entreated  him  to  consider  the  reputation  of  the 
Well,  which  was  to  them  as  a  common  country,  and  the  honour  of  the  company  to  which 
they  both  belonged,  and  of  which  Mr.  Winterblossom  was  in  a  manner  the  proper 
representative,  as  being,  with  consent  of  all,  the  perjietual  president.  He  reminded  him 
how  many  quarrels  had  been  nightly  undertaken  and  departed  from  on  the  ensuing 
morning,  without  any  suitable  consequences — said,  "  that  people  began  to  talk  of  the 
place  oddly ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  found  his  own  honour  so  nearly  touched,  that 
he  had  begun  to  think  he  himself  would  be  obliged  to  bring  somebody  or  other  to 
account  for  the  general  credit  of  the  Well ;  and  now,  just  when  the  most  beautiful 
occasion  had  arisen  to  put  every  thing  on  a  handsome  footing,  it  was  hard — it  was  cruel 
—it  was  most  unjustifiable — in  Mr.  Winterblossom,  to  decline  so  simple  a  matter  as 
was  requested  of  him." 

Dry  and  taciturn  as  the  Captain  was  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  he  proved,  on  the 
present,  eloquent  and  almost  pathetic ;  for  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  when  he  recounted 
the  various  quarrels  which  had  become  addled,  notwithstanding  his  best  endeavours  to 
hatch  them  into  an  honourable  meeting ;  and  here  was  one,  at  length,  just  chipping  the 
shell,  like  to  be  smothered  for  want  of  the  most  ordinary  concession  on  the  part  of 
Winterblossom.  In  short,  that  gentleman  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  "  It  was," 
he  said,  ^'  a  very  foolish  business,  he  thought ;  but  to  oblige  Sir  Bingo  and  Captain 
MacTurk,  he  had  no  objection  to  walk  with  them  about  noon  as  far  as  the  Buck-stane, 
although  he  must  observe  the  day  was  hazy,  and  he  had  felt  a  prophetic  twinge  or  two, 
which  looked  like  a  visit  of  his  old  acquaintance  podagra." 

"  Never  mind  that,  my  excellent  friend,"  said  the  Captain,  "  a  sup  out  of  Sir  Bingo's 
flask  is  like  enough  to  put  that  to  rights ;  and  by  my  soul,  it  is  not  the  thing  he  is  like 
to  leave  behind  him  on  this  sort  of  occasion,  unless  I  be  far  mistaken  in  my  man." 

"  But,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  although  I  comply  with  your  wishes  thus  far,  Captain 
MacTurk,  I  by  no  means  undertake  for  certain  to  back  this  same  Master  Tyrrel,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing  at  all,  but  only  agree  to  go  to  the  place  in  hopes  of  preventing 
mischief." 

"  Never  fash  your  beard  about  that,  Mr.  Winterblossom,"  replied  the  Captain ;  "  for 
a  little  mischief,  as  you  call  it,  is  become  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  the  credit  of 
the  place;  and  I  am  sure,  whatever  be  the  consequences,  they  cannot  in  the  present 
instance  be  very  fatal  to  any  body ;  for  here  is  a  young  fellow  that,  if  he  should  have  a 
misfortune,  nobody  will  miss,  for  nobody  knows  him ;  then  there  is  Sir  Bingo,  whom 
every  body  knows  so  well,  that  they  will  miss  him  all  the  less." 

"  And  there  will  be  Lady  Bingo,  a  wealthy  and  handsome  young  widow,"  said  Win- 
terblossom, throwing  his  hat  u{)on  his  head  with  the  grace  and  pretension  of  former  days, 
and  sighing  to  see,  as  he  looked  in  the  mirror,  how  much  time,  that  had  whitened  his 
hair,  rounded  his  stomach,  wrinkled  his  brow,  and  bent  down  his  shoulders,  had  disquali- 
fied him,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  for  entering  for  such  a  plate." 

Secure  of  Winterblossom,  the  Captain's  next  anxiety  was  to  obtain  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Quackleben,  who,  although  he  wrote  himself  M.  D.,  did  not  by  any  means  decline 
practice  as  a  surgeon  when  any  job  offered  for  which  he  was  likely  to  be  well  paid,  as 
was  warranted  in  the  present  instance,  the  wealthy  Baronet  being  a  party  principally 
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concerned.  The  Doctor,  therefore,  like  the  eagle  scenting  the  carnage,  seized,  at  the  first 
word,  the  huge  volume  of  morocco  leather  which  formed  his  case  of  i^rtable  instruments, 
and  uncoiled  before  the  Captain,  with  ostentatious  dis])lay,  its  formidable  and  glittering 
contents,  upon  which  he  began  to  lecture  as  upon  a  copious  and  interesting  text,  until 
the  man  of  war  thought  it  necessary  to  give  him  a  word  of  ciiution. 

"  Och,"  says  he,  "  I  do  pray  you,  Doctor,  to  carry  that  packet  of  yours  under  the 
breast  of  your  coat,  or  in  your  pocket,  or  somewhere  out  of  sight,  and  by  no  means  to 
pro<luce  or  open  it  before  the  parties.  For  although  scalpels,  and  tourniquets,  and 
pincers,  and  the  like,  are  very  ingenious  implements,  and  pretty  to  behold,  and  are  also 
useful  when  time  and  occasion  call  for  them,  yet  I  have  known  the  sight  of  them  take 
away  a  man's  fighting  stomacli,  and  so  lose  their  owner  a  job,  Dr.  Quackleben." 

"  By  my  faith.  Captain  IVIacTurk,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  you  speak  as  if  you  were 
graduated  I — I  have  known  these  treacherous  articles  play  their  master  many  a  cursed 
trick.  The  very  sight  of  my  forceps,  without  the  least  eifort  on  my  part,  once  cured  an 
inveterate  toothach  of  three  days'  duration,  prevented  the  extraction  of  a  carious  molen- 
dinar,  which  it  was  the  very  end  of  their  formation  to  achieve,  and  sent  me  home  minus 
a  guinea. — But  hand  me  that  great-coat.  Captain,  and  we  will  place  the  instruments  in 
ambuscade,  until  they  are  called  into  action  in  due  time.  I  should  think  something  will 
happen — Sir  Bingo  is  a  sure  shot  at  a  moor-cock." 

'*  Cannot  say,"  replied  MacTurk ;  '*  I  have  known  the  pistol  shake  many  a  hand  that 
held  the  fowlingpiece  fast  enough.  Yonder  Tyrrel  looks  like  a  teevilish  cool  customer 
— I  watched  him  the  whole  time  I  was  delivering  my  errand,  and  I  can  promise  you  he 
is  mettle  to  the  back -bone." 

"  Well — I  will  have  my  bandages  ready  secundum  artem"  replied  the  man  of  medi- 
cine. "  We  must  guard  against  haemorrhage — Sir  Bingo  is  a  plethoric  subject. — One 
o'clock,  you  say — at  the  Buck-stane — I  will  be  punctual." 

"  Will  you  not  walk  with  us?"  said  Captain  MacTurk,  who  seemed  willing  to  keep 
his  whole  convoy  together  on  this  occasion,  lest,  peradventure,  any  of  them  had  fled  from 
under  his  patronage. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  must  first  make  an  apology  to  worthy  Mrs.  Blower, 
for  I  had  promised  her  my  arm  down  to  the  river-side,  where  they  are  all  to  eat  a  kettle 
of  fish." 

"  By  Cot,  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  them  a  prettier  kettle  of  fish  than  was  ever  seen 
at  St.  Ronan's,"  said  the  Captain,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Don't  say  we,  Captain,"  replied  the  cautious  Doctor ;  "  I  for  one  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  meeting — wash  my  hands  of  it.  No,  no,  I  cannot  afford  to  be  clapt  up  as 
accessory. — You  ask  me  to  meet  you  at  the  Buck-stane — no  purpose  assigned — I  am 
willing  to  oblige  my  worthy  friend.  Captain  MacTurk — walk  that  way,  thinking  of 
nothing  particular — hear  the  report  of  pistols — hasten  to  the  spot— fortunately  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  most  fatal  consequences — chance  most  opportunely  to  have  my  case 
of  instruments  with  me,  indeed,  generally  walk  with  them  about  me — nunquam  non 
paratus — then  give  my  professional  definition  of  the  wound  and  state  of  the  patient. 
That  is  the  way  to  give  evidence,  Captain,  before  sherifis,  coroners,  and  such  sort  of  folks 
— never  commit  oneself — it  is  a  rule  of  our  profession." 

"  Well,  well.  Doctor,"  answered  the  Captain,  "  you  know  your  own  ways  best ;  and 
so  you  are  but  there  to  give  a  chance  of  help  in  case  of  accident,  all  the  laws  of  honour 
will  be  fully  complied  with.  But  it  would  be  a  foul  reflection  upon  me,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  if  I  did  not  take  care  that  there  should  be  somebody  to  come  in  thirdsman 
between  death  and  my  principal." 

At  the  awful  hour  of  one,  afternoon,  there  arrived  upon  the  appointed  spot  Captain 
^MacTurk,  leading  to  the  field  the  valorous  Sir  Bingo,  not  exactly  straining  like  a  grey- 
hound in  the  slips,  but  rather  looking  moody  like  a  butcher's  buU-dog,  which  knows  he 
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must  fight  since  his  master  bids  him.  Yet  the  Baronet  shewed  no  outward  flinching  or 
abatement  of  courage,  excepting  that  the  tune  of  Jennj  Sutton,  which  he  had  whistled 
without  intermission  since  he  left  the  Hotel,  had,  during  the  last  half  mile  of  their  walk, 
sunk  into  silence ;  although,  to  look  at  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  projection  of  the  lip, 
and  vacancy  of  the  eye,  it  seemed  as  if  the  notes  were  still  passing  through  his  mind, 
and  that  he  whistled  Jenny  Sutton  in  his  imagination.  Mr.  Winterblossom  came  two 
minutes  after  this  happy  pair,  and  the  Doctor  was  equally  punctual. 

"  Upon  my  soul,"  said  the  former,  "  this  is  a  mighty  silly  affair.  Sir  Bingo,  and  might, 
I  think,  be  easily  taken  up,  at  less  risk  to  all  parties  than  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  You 
should  recollect,  Sir  Bingo,  that  you  have  much  depending  on  your  life — you  are  a 
married  man.  Sir  Bingo." 

Sir  Bingo  turned  the  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  squirted  out  the  juice  in  a  most  coach- 
man-like manner. 

"  Mr  Winterblossom,"  said  the  Captain,  '^  Sir  Bingo  has  in  this  matter  put  himself  in 
my  hands,  and  unless  you  think  yourself  more  able  to  direct  his  course  than  I  am, 
I  must  frankly  tell  you,  that  I  will  be  disobliged  by  your  interference.  You  may  speak 
to  your  own  Mend  as  much  as  you  please ;  and  if  you  find  yourself  authorized  to  make 
any  proposal,  I  shall  be  desirous  to  lend  an  car  to  it  on  the  part  of  my  worthy  principal. 
Sir  Bingo.  But  I  will  be  plain  with  you,  that  I  do  not  greatly  approve  of  settlements 
upon  the  field,  though  I  hope  I  am  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man ;  yet  here  is  our  honour 
to  be  looked  after  in  the  first  place ;  and  moreover,  I  must  insist  that  every  proposal  for 
accommodation  shall  originate  with  your  party  or  yourself." 

"  My  party?"  answered  Winterblossom ;  "why  really,  though  I  came  hither  at  your 
request.  Captain  MacTurk,  yet  I  must  see  more  of  the  matter,  ere  I  can  fairly  pronounce 
myself  second  to  a  man  I  never  saw  but  once." 

"  And,  perhaps,  may  never  see  again,"  said  the  Doctor,  looking  at  his  watch ;  "  for  it 
is  ten  minutes  past  the  hour,  and  here  is  no  Mr.  TyrreL" 

"  Hey !  what's  that  you  say.  Doctor  ?"  said  the  Baronet,  awakened  from  his  apathy. 

<*  He  speaks  tamned  nonsense,"  said  the  Captain,  puUing  out  a  huge,  old-fashioned, 
turnip-shaped  implement,  with  a  blackened  silver  dial-plate.  '*  It  is  not  above  three 
minutes  after  one  by  the  true  time,  and  I  will  uphold  Mr.  Tyrrel  to  be  a  man  of  his 
•^ord — never  saw  a  man  take  a  thing  more  coolly." 

"  Not  more  coolly  than  he  takes  his  walk  this  way,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  f©r  the  hour 
is  as  I  tell  you — ^remember,  I  am  professional — have  pulses  to  count  by  the  second  and 
half-second — my  timepiece  must  go  as  true  as  the  sun." 

"  And  I  have  mounted  guard  a  thousand  times  by  my  watch,"  said  the  Captain ; 
"  and  I  defy  the  devil  to  say  that  Hector  MacTurk  did  not  always  discharge  his  duty  to 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  fraction  of  a  second — ^it  was  my  great  grandmother.  Lady 
Killbracklin's,  and  I  will  maintain  its  reputation  against  any  timepiece  that  ever  went 
upon  wheels." 

"  Well  then,  look  at  your  own  watch,  Captain,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  for  time  stands 
still  with  no  man,  and  while  we  speak  the  hour  advances.  On  my  word,  I  think  this 
Mr.  Tyrrel  intends  to  humbug  us." 

"  Hey!  what's  that  you  say?"  said  Sir  Bingo,  once  more  starting  from  his  sullen  reverie. 

"  I  shall  not  look  at  my  watch  upon  no  such  matter,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  nor  will 
I  any  way  be  disposed  to  doubt  your  Mend's  honour,  Mr.  Winterblossom." 

"  My  friend?"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom;  "  I  must  tell  you  once  more,  Captain,  that 
this  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  no  friend  of  mine — none  in  the  world.  He  is  your  friend.  Captain 
MacTurk ;  and  I  own,  if  he  keeps  us  waiting  much  longer  on  this  occasion,  I  will  be 
apt  to  consider  his  friendship  as  of  very  little  value." 

"  And  how  dare  you  then  say  that  the  man  is  my  friend?"  said  the  Captain,  knitting 
his  brows  in  a  most  formidable  manner. 
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"  Pooh !  pooh !  Captain,"  answered  Winterblossoni,  coolly,  if  not  contemptuously — 
"  keep  all  that  for  silly  boys ;  I  have  lived  in  the  world  too  long  either  to  provoke 
quarrels,  or  to  care  about  them.  So,  reserve  your  fire;  it  is  all  thrown  away 
on  such  an  old  cock  as  I  am.  But  I  really  wish  we  knew  whether  this  fellow  means 
to  come — twenty  minutes  past  the  hour — I  think  it  is  odds  that  you  are  bilked,  Sir 
Bingo?" 

"  Bilked !  hey  !"  cried  Sir  Bingo ;  "  by  Gad,  I  always  thought  so — I  wagered  with 
Mowbray  he  was  a  raff— I  am  had,  by  Gad.  Ill  wait  no  longer  than  the  half  hour,  by 
Gad,  were  he  a  field-marshal." 

"  You  will  be  directed  in  that  matter  by  your  friend,  if  you  please,  Sir  Bingo,"  said 
the  Captain. 

"  D — n  me  if  I  will,"  returned  the  Baronet — "  Friend  ?  a  pretty  friend,  to  bring  mo 
out  here  on  such  a  fool's  errand !  I  knew  the  fellow  was  a  raff— but  I  never  thought 
you,  with  all  your  chaff  about  honour,  such  a  d — d  spoon  as  to  bring  a  message  from  a 
fellow  who  has  fled  the  pit !" 

"  K  you  regret  so  much  having  come  here  to  no  purpose,"  said  the  Captain,  in  a  very 
lofty  tone,  "  and  if  you  think  I  have  used  you  like  a  spoon,  as  you  say,  I  will  have  no 
objection  in  life  to  take  Mr.  Tyrrel's  place,  and  serve  your  occasion,  my  boy  ! " 

By !  and  if  you  like  it,  you  may  fire  away,  and  welcome,"  said  Sir  Bingo ; 

and  111  spin  a  crown  for  first  shot,  for  I  do  not  understand  being  brought  here  for 
nothing,  d — n  me ! " 

"  And  there  was  never  man  alive  so  ready  as  I  am  to  give  you  something  to  stay 
your  stomach,"  said  the  irritable  Highlander. 

"  Oh  ^e,  gentlemen  !  ^e,  fie^  ^e  I "  exclaimed  the  pacific  Mr  Winterblossom — "  For 
shame,  Captain — Out  upon  you,  Sir  Bingo,  are  you  mad  ? — what,  principal  and  second ! 
— the  like  was  never  heard  of— never."  '  ' 

The  paities  were  in  some  degree  recalled  to  their  more  cool  recollections  by  this 
expostulation,  yet  continued  a  short  quarter-deck  walk  to  and  fro,  upon  parallel  lines, 
looking  at  each  other  sullenly  as  they  passed,  and  bristling  like  two  dogs  who  have  a 
mind  to  quarrel,  yet  hesitate  to  conunence  hostilities.  During  this  promenade,  also^  the 
perpendicular  and  erect  carriage  of  the  veteran,  rising  on  his  toes  at  every  step,  formed 
a  whimsical  contrast  with  the  heavy  loutish  shufile  of  the  bulky  Baronet,  who  had,  by 
dint  of  practice,  very  nearly  attained  that  most  enviable  of  all  carriages,  the  gait  of  a 
shambling  Yorkshire  ostler.  His  coarse  spirit  was  now  thoroughly  kindled,  and  like 
iron,  or  any  other  baser  metal,  which  is  slow  in  receiving  heat,  it  retained  long  the 
smouldering  and  angry  spirit  of  resentment  that  had  originally  brought  him  to  the 
place,  and  now  rendered  him  willing  to  wreak  his  uncomfortable  feelings  upon  the 
nearest  object  which  occurred,  since  the  first  purpose  of  his  coming  thither  was  frus- 
trated. In  his  own  phrase  his  pluck  was  up,  and  finding  himself  in  a  fighting  humour, 
he  thought  it  a  pity,  like  Bob  Acres,  that  so  much  good  courage  should  be  thrown 
away.  As,  however,  that  courage  after  all  consisted  chiefly  in  iU  humour ;  and  as,  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  Captain,  he  read  nothing  deferential  or  deprecatory  of  his  wrath, 
he  began  to  listen  with  more  attention  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Winterblossom,  who 
entreated  them  not  to  sully,  by  private  quarrel,  the  honour  they  had  that  day  so  happily 
acquired  without  either  blood  or  risk. 

"  It  was  now,"  he  said,  "  three  quarters  of  an  hour  past  the  time  appointed  for  this 
person,  who  calls  himself  Tyrrel,  to  meet  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  Now,  instead  of  standing 
squabbling  here,  which  serves  no  purpose,  I  propose  we  should  reduce  to  writing  the 
circumstances  which  attend  this  affair  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  company  at  the  Well, 
and  that  the  memorandum  shall  be  regularly  attested  by  our  subscriptions ;  after  which, 
I  shall  farther  humbly  propose  that  it  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  the  Committee  of 
Management." 

Vol.  VIII.  EK 
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"  I  object  to  any  revision  of  a  statement  to  which  my  name  shall  be  appended,'*  said 
the  Captain. 

"  Right  —  very  true,  Captain,"  said  the  complaisant  Mr.  Winterblossom ;  "  un- 
doubtedly you  know  best,  and  your  signature  is  completely  sufficient  to  authenticate 
this  transaction — however,  as  it  is  the  most  important  which  has  occurred  since  the 
Spring  was  established,  I  propose  we  shall  all  sign  the  jyroch  verbal,  as  I  may  term  it," 

"  Leave  me  out,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Doctor,  not  much  satisfied  that  both  the 
original  quarrel  and  the  by -battle  had  passed  over  without  any  occasion  for  the  offices 
of  a  Machaon ;  "  leave  me  out,  if  you  please ;  for  it  does  not  become  me  to  be  ostensibly 
concerned  in  any  proceedings,  which  have  had  for  their  object  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
And  for  the  importance  of  waiting  here  for  an  hour,  in  a  fine  afternoon,  it  is  my  opinion 
there  was  a  more  important  service  done  to  the  Well  of  St.  Ronan's,  when  I,  Quentin 
Quackleben,  M.D.,  cured  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  of  her  seventh  attack  upon  the 
nerves,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms." 

"  No  disparagement  to  your  skiU  at  all.  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Winterblossom ;  "  but  I 
conceive  the  lesson  which  this  fellow  has  received  will  be  a  great  means  to  prevent 
improper  persons  from  appearing  at  the  Spring  hereafter ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall 
move  that  no  one  be  invited  to  dine  at  the  table  in  future,  tiU  his  name  is  regularly 
entered  as  a  member  of  the  company,  in  the  lists  at  the  public  room.  And  I  hope  both 
Sir  Bingo  and  the  Captain  wiU  receive  the  thanks  of  the  company,  for  their  spirited 
conduct  in  expelling  the  intruder. — Sir  Bingo,  will  you  allow  me  to  apply  to  your  flask 
—a  little  twinge  I  feel,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  grass." 

Sir  Bingo,  soothed  by  the  consequence  he  had  acquired,  readily  imparted  to  the 
invalid  a  thimbleful  of  his  cordial,  which,  we  believe,  had  been  prepared  by  some 
cunning  chemist  in  the  wilds  of  Glenlivat.  He  then  filled  a  bumper,  and  extended  it 
towards  the  veteran,  as  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  reconciliation.  The  real  turbina- 
cious  flavour  no  sooner  reached  the  nose  of  the  Captain,  than  the  beverage  was  turned 
down  his  throat  with  symptoms  of  most  unequivocal  applause.  "  I  shall  have  some 
hope  of  the  young  fellows  of  this  day,"  he  said,  "  now  that  they  begin  to  give  up  their 
Dutch  and  French  distilled  waters,  and  stick  to  genuine  Highland  ware.  By  Cot,  it  is 
the  only  liquor  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  drink  in  a  morning,  if  he  can  have  the  good 
fortune  to  come  by  it,  you  see." 

"  Or  after  dinner  either,  Captain,"  said  the  Doctor,  to  whom  the  glass  had  passed  in 
rotation ;  '*  it  is  worth  all  the  wines  in  France  for  flavour,  and  more  cordial  to  the 
system  besides." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  we  may  not  go  off*  the  ground  with  any  thing 
on  our  stomachs  worse  than  the  whisky,  I  can  aflbrd  to  say,  (as  Captain  Hector  Mac- 
Turk's  character  is  tolerably  well  established,)  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  little  difference 
that  has  occurred  betwixt  me  and  my  worthy  friend.  Sir  Bingo,  here." 

"  And  since  you  are  so  civil.  Captain,"  said  Sir  Bingo,  "  why,  I  am  sorry  too— only 
it  would  put  the  devil  out  of  temper  to  lose  so  fine  a  fishing  day — wind  south — fine  air 
on  the  pool — water  settled  from  the  flood — just  in  trim — and  I  dare  say  three  pairs  of 
hooks  have  passed  over  my  cast  before  this  time." 

He  closed  this  elaborate  lamentation  with  a  libation  of  the  same  cordial  which  he  had 
imparted  to  his  companions;  and  they  returned  in  a  body  to  the  Hotel,  where  the 
transactions  of  the  morning  were  soon  afterwards  announced  to  the  company,  by  the 
following  program : — 

STATEMENT. 

"  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  baronet,  having  found  himself  aggrieved  by  the  uncivil  behaviour 
of  an  individual  calling  himself  Francis  Tyrrel,  now  or  lately  a  resident  at  the  Cleikum 
Inn,  Aultoun  of  St.Ronan's;  and  having  empowered  Captain  Hector  MacTurk  to  wait 
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upon  the  said  Mr  Tyrrel  to  demand  an  apology,  under  the  alternative  of  personal  satis- 
faction, according  to  the  laws  of  honour  and  tJie  practice  of  gentlemen,  the  said  Tyrrel 
voluntarily  engaged  to  meet  the  said  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  baronet,  at  the  Buck-stane,  near 
St.  Ronan's  Bum,  upon  this  present  day,  being  Wednesday August.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  appointment,  we,  the  undersigned,  did  attend  at  the  place  named,  from 
one  o'clock  till  two,  without  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing  whatever  of  the  said  Francis 
Tyrrel,  or  any  one  in  his  behalf — which  fact  we  make  thus  publicly  known,  that  all 
men,  and  particularly  the  distinguished  company  assembled  at  the  Fox  Hotel,  may  be 
duly  apprized  of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  said  Francis  Tyrrel,  in  case  of  his 
again  presuming  to  intrude  himself  into  the  society  of  persons  of  honour. 
"  The  Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St.  Ronan's  Well— August  18—. 

(Signed)         "  Bingo  Binks. 

"  Hector  MacTurk. 

"  Philip  Winterblossom." 

A  little  lower  followed  this  separate  attestation : 

"  I,  Quentin  Quackleben,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.E.,  B.L.,  X.Z.,  &c.  &c.,  being  called  upon 
to  attest  what  I  know  in  the  said  matter,  do  hereby  verify,  that,  being  by  accident  at 
the  Buck-stane,  near  St.  Ronan's  Burn,  on  this  present  day,  at  the  hour  of  one  after- 
noon, and  chancing  to  remain  there  for  the  space  of  nearly  an  hour,  conversing  with  Sir 
Bingo  Binks,  Captain  MacTiu'k,  and  Mr.  Winterblossom,  we  did  not,  during  that  time, 
see  or  hear  any  thing  of  or  from  the  person  calling  himself  Francis  Tyrrel,  whose 
presence  at  that  place  seemed  to  be  expected  by  the  gentlemen  I  have  just  named." 
This  affiche  was  dated  like  the  former,  and  certified  under  the  august  hand  of  Quentin 
Quackleben,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Again,  and  prefaced  by  the  averment  that  an  improper  person  had  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  the  company  of  St.  Ronan's  Well,  there  came  forth  a  legislative  enactment, 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  declaring,  "  that  no  one  shall  in  future  be  invited  to  the 
dinners,  or  balls,  or  other  entertainments  of  the  Well,  until  their  names  shall  be  regu- 
larly entered  in  the  books  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  rooms."  Lastly,  there  was  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Bingo  Binks  and  Captain  MacTurk  for  their  spirited  conduct,  and  the 
pains  which  they  had  taken  to  exclude  an  improper  person  from  the  company  at 
St.  Ronan's  Well. 

These  annunciations  speedily  became  the  magnet  of  the  day.  All  idlers  crowded  to 
peruse  them  ;  and  it  would  be  endless  to  notice  the  "Grod  bless  me's" — the  "  Lord  have 
a  care  of  us  " — the  "  Saw  you  ever  the  like's  "  of  gossips,  any  more  than  the  "  Dear 
me's  "  and  "  Oh,  laa's "  of  the  titupping  misses,  and  the  oaths  of  the  pantalooned  or 
buckskin'd  beaux.  The  character  of  Sir  Bingo  rose  like  the  stocks  at  the  news  of  a 
despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  what  was  extraordinary,  attained  some 
consequence  even  in  the  estimation  of  his  lady.  All  shook  their  heads  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  unlucky  Tyrrel,  and  found  out  much  in  his  manner  and  address  which  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  but  an  adventurer  and  swindler.  A  few,  however,  less  partial 
to  the  Committee  of  Management,  (for  whenever  there  is  an  administration,  there  will 
soon  arise  an  opposition,)  whispered  among  themselves,  that,  to  give  the  fellow  his  due, 
the  man,  be  he  what  he  would,  had  only  come  among  them,  like  the  devil,  when  he  was 
called  for — And  honest  Dame  Blower  blessed  herself  when  she  heard  of  such  blood- 
thirsty doings  as  had  been  intended,  and  "  thanked  God  that  honest  Doctor  Kickherben 
had  come  to  nae  harm  amang  a'  their  nonsense." 
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TOE    CON9VLTATIUN. 


7H£  borough  of lies,  as  all  the  world  knows,  about  fourteen  miles  distant 

a^  from  St.  Ronan's,  being  the  county  town  of  that  shire,  which,  as  described  in 
I  the  Tourist's  Guide,  numbers  among  its  objects  of  interest,  that  gay  and 
^  popular  watering-place,  whose  fame,  no  doubt,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  present  annals  of  its  earlier  history.  As  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  be  more 
particular  concerning  the  scene  of  our  story,  we  will  fill  up  the  blank  left  in  the  first 
name  with  the  fictitious  appellation  of  Marchthorn,  having  often  found  ourselves  embar- 
rassed in  the  course  of  a  story,  by  the  occurrence  of  an  ugly  hiatus,  which  we  cannot 
always  at  first  sight  fill  up,  with  the  proper  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 

Marchthorn,  then,  was  an  old-fashioned  Scottish  town,  the  street  of  which,  on 
market-day,  shewed  a  reasonable  number  of  stout  great-coated  yeomen,  bartering  or 
dealing  for  the  various  commodities  of  their  farms ;  and  on  other  days  of  the  week,  only 
a  few  forlorn  burghers,  crawling  about  like  half-awakened  flies,  and  watching  the  town 
steeple  till  the  happy  sound  of  twelve  strokes  from  Time's  oracles  should  tell  them  it 
was  time  to  take  their  meridian  dram.  The  narrow  windows  of  the  shops  intimated 
very  imperfectly  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  interior,  where  every  merchant,  as 
the  shopkeepers  of  Marchthorn  were  termed,  more  Srotlco,  sold  every  thing  that  could 
be  thought  of,  Aa  for  manufactures,  there  were  none,  except  that  of  the  caraful  Town- 
Council,  who  were  mightily  busted  in  preparing  the  warp  and  woof,  which,  at  the  end 
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of  every  five  or  six  years,  the  town  of  Marclithom  contributed,  for  the  purpose  of 
weaving  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  member  of  Parliament. 

In  such  a  town  it  usually  happens  that  the  Slieriff-clerk,  especially  supposing  him 
agent  for  several  lairds  of  the  higher  order,  is  possessed  of  one  of  the  best-looking 
houses ;  and  such  was  that  of  Mr.  Bindloose.  None  of  the  smartness  of  the  brick -built 
and  brass -hammered  mansion  of  a  southern  attorney  appeared  indeed  in  this  mansion, 
which  was  a  tall,  thin,  grim-looking  building,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  narrow 
>vindows  and  projecting  gables,  notx^hed  into  that  sort  of  descent,  called  crow-steps,  and 
having  the  lower  casements  defended  by  stancheons  of  iron ;  for  Mr.  Bindloose,  as 
frequently  happens,  kept  a  branch  of  one  of  the  two  national  banks,  which  had  been 
lately  established  in  the  town  of  Marchthorn. 

Towards  the  door  of  this  tenement,  there  advanced  slowly  up  the  ancient,  but  empty 
streets  of  this  famous  borough,  a  vehicle,  which,  had  it  appeared  in  Piccadilly,  would 
have  furnished  unremitted  laughter  for  a  week,  and  conversation  for  a  twelvemonth. 
It  was  a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  which  claimed  none  of  the  modern  appellations  of  tilbury, 
tandem,  dennet,  or  the  Hke;  but  aspired  only  to  the  humble  name  of  that  almost 
forgotten  accommodation,  a  whiskey ;  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  a  tim-whiskey. 
Green  was,  or  had  been,  its  original  colour,  and  it  was  placed  sturdily  and  safely  low 
upon  it^  little  old-fashioned  wheels,  which  bore  much  less  than  the  usual  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  carriage  which  they  sustained.  It  had  a  calash  head,  which  had  been 
pulled  up,  in  consideration  either  to  the  dampness  of  the  morning  air,  or  to  the  retiring 
delic^icy  of  the  fair  form  which,  shrouded  by  leathern  curtains,  tenanted  this  venerable 
specimen  of  antediluvian  coach-building. 

But,  as  this  fair  and  modest  dame  noway  aspired  to  the  skill  of  a  charioteer,  the 
management  of  a  horse,  which  seemed  as  old  as  the  carriage  he  drew,  was  in  the 
exclusive  charge  of  an  old  fellow  in  a  postilion's  jacket,  whose  gray  hairs  escaped  on 
each  side  of  an  old-fashioned  velvet  jockey-cap,  and  whose  left  shoulder  was  so  consi- 
derably elevated  above  his  head,  that  it  seemed  as  if,  with  little  effort,  his  neck  might 
have  been  tucked  under  his  arm,  like  that  of  a  roasted  grouse-cock.  This  gallant 
equerry  was  mounted  on  a  steed  as  old  as  that  which  toiled  betwixt  the  shafts  of  the 
carriage,  and  which  he  guided  by  a  heading  rein.  Groading  one  animal  with  his  single 
spur,  and  stimulating  the  other  with  his  whip,  he  effected  a  reasonable  trot  upon  the 
causeway,  which  only  terminated  when  the  whiskey  stopped  at  Mr.  Bindloose's  door — 
an  event  of  importance  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the 
neighbouring  houses.  Wheels  were  laid  aside,  needles  left  sticking  in  the  half-finished 
seams,  and  many  a  nose,  spectacled  and  unspectacled,  was  popped  out  of  the  adjoining 
>vindows,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  command  a  view  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  front  door. 
The  faces  of  two  or  three  giggling  clerks  were  visible  at  the  barred  casements  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  much  amused  at  the  descent  of  an  old  lady  from  this  respectable  car- 
riage, whose  dress  and  appearance  might  possibly  have  been  fashionable  at  the  time 
when  her  equipage  was  new.  A  satin  cardinal,  lined  with  gray  squirrels'  skin,  and  a 
black  silk  bonnet,  trimmed  with  crape,  were  garments  which  did  not  now  excite  the 
respect,  which  in  their  fresher  days  they  had  doubtless  commanded.  But  there  was  that 
in  the  features  of  the  wearer,  which  would  have  commanded  Mr.  Bindloose's  best 
regard,  though  it  had  appeared  in  far  worse  attire ;  for  he  beheld  the  face  of  an  ancient 
customer,  who  had  always  paid  her  law  expenses  with  the  ready  penny,  and  whose 
accompt  with  the  bank  was  balanced  by  a  very  respectable  sum  at  her  credit.  It  was, 
indeed,  no  other  than  our  respected  friend,  Mrs.  Dods  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan's, 
Aultoun. 

Now  her  arrival  intimated  matter  of  deep  import.  Meg  was  a  person  of  all  others 
most  averse  to  leave  her  home,  where,  in  her  own  opinion  at  least,  nothing  went  on  well 
without  her  inmiediate  superintendence.     Limited,  therefore,  as  was  her  sphere,  she 
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remained  fixed  in  the  centre  thereof;  and  few  as  were  her  satellites,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  performing  their  revolutions  around  her,  while  she  herself  continued 
stationary.  Saturn,  in  fact,  would  be  scarce  more  siu'prised  at  a  passing  call  from  the 
Sun,  than  Mr.  Bindloose  at  this  unexpected  visit  of  his  old  client.  In  one  breath  he 
rebuked  the  inquisitive  impertinence  of  his  clerks,  in  another  stimulated  his  house- 
keeper, old  Hannah — for  Mr.  Bindloose  was  a  bluif  bachelor — ^to  get  tea  ready  in  the 
green  parlour ;  and  while  yet  speaking,  was  at  the  side  of  the  whiskey,  unclasping  the 
curtains,  rolling  down  the  apron,  and  assisting  his  old  friend  to  dismount. 

"  The  japanned  tea-caddie,  Hannah— the  best  bohea — bid  Tib  kindle  a  spark  of  fire — 
the  morning's  damp— Draw  in  the  giggling  faces  of  ye,  ye  d — d  idle  scoundrels,  or  laugh 
at  your  ain  toom  pouches — it  will  be  lang  or  your  weeldoing  fill  them.**  This  was 
spoken,  as  the  honest  lawyer  himself  might  have  said,  in  transitu,  the  rest  by  the  side  of 
the  carriage.  "  My  stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  is  this  really  your  ain  sell,  in  jvropria  persona  ? 
— Wha  lookit  for  you  at  such  a  time  of  day  ? — Anthony,  how's  a'  wi'  ye,  Anthony  ? — 
so  ye  hae  taen  the  road  again,  Anthony — help  us  down  wi'  the  apron,  Anthony — 
that  will  do. — Lean  on  me,  Mrs.  Dods — help  your  mistress,  Anthony  —  put  the 
horses  in  my  stable — the  lads  will  give  you  the  key. — Come  away,  Mrs.  Dods — I  am 
blithe  to  see  you  straight  your  legs  on  the  causeway  of  our  auld  borough  again — 
come  in  by,  and  we'll  see  to  get  you  some  breakfast,  for  ye  hae  been  asteer  early  this 
morning." 

"  I  am  a  sair  trouble  to  you,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  the  old  lady,  accepting  the  offer  of 
his  arm,  and  accompanying  him  into  the  house ;  '*  I  am  e'en  a  sair  trouble  to  you,  but 
I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  yoiu*  advice  on  something  of  moment." 

" Happy  will  I  be  to  serve  you,  my  gude  auld  acquaintance,"  said  the  Clerk  ;  "but 
sit  you  down — sit  you  down — sit  you  down,  Mrs.  Dods, — meat  and  mass  never  hindered 
wark.  Ye  are  something  overcome  wi'  your  travel — the  spirit  canna  aye  bear  through 
the  flesh,  Mrs.  Dods ;  ye  should  remember  that  your  life  is  a  precious  one,  and  ye  should 
take  care  of  your  health,  Mrs.  Dods." 

"  My  life  precious ! "  exclaimed  Meg  Dods;  "nane  o*  your  whuUywhaing,  Mr.  Bindloose 
— Deil  ane  wad  miss  the  auld  giming  alewife,  Mr.  Bindloose,  unless  it  were  here  and 
there  a  puir  body,  and  maybe  the  auld  house-tyke,  that  wadna  be  sae  weel  guided,  puir 
fallow." 

"  Fie,  fie !  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  Clerk,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  rebuke ;  "  it  vexes  an 
auld  friend  to  hear  ye  speak  of  yourself  in  that  respectless  sort  of  a  way ;  and,  as  for 
quitting  us,  I  bless  God  I  have  not  seen  you  look  better  this  half  score  of  years.  But 
maybe  you  will  be  thinking  of  setting  your  house  in  order,  which  is  the  act  of  a 
carefu'  and  of  a  Christian  woman — Oh  I  it's  an  awfu'  thing  to  die  intestate,  if  we  had 
grace  to  consider  it." 

"  Aweel,  I  daur  say  111  consider  that  some  day  soon,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  but  that's  no 
my  present  errand." 

"  Be  it  what  it  like,  Mrs.  Dods,  ye  are  right  heartily  welcome  here,  and  we  have  a' 
the  day  to  speak  of  the  business  in  hsiX\6.—festina  lente,  that  is  the  true  law  language — 
hooly  and  fairly,  as  one  may  say — ^ill  treating  of  business  with  an  empty  stomach — and 
here  comes  your  tea,  and  I  hope  Hannah  has  made  it  to  your  taste." 

Meg  sipped  her  tea — confessed  Hannah's  skill  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Chinese  herb — 
sipped  again,  then  tried  to  eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  with  very  indifferent  success ; 
and  notwithstanding  tlie  lawyer's  compliments  to  her  good  looks,  seemed,  in  reality,  on 
the  point  of  becoming  ill. 

"  In  the  deil's  name,  what  is  the  matter  ? "  said  the  lawyer,  too  well  read  in  a  pro- 
fession where  sharp  observation  is  peculiarly  necessary,  to  suffer  these  symptoms  of 
agitation  to  escape  him.  "  Ay,  dame,  ye  are  taking  this  business  of  yours  deeper  to 
heart  than  ever  I  kend  you  take  ony  thing.     Ony  o'  your  banded  debtors  failed,  or  like 
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to  fail  ?     What  then,  cheer  je  up — you  can  afford  a  little  loss,  and  it  canna  be  onj  great 
matter,  or  I  would  doubtless  have  heard  of  it." 

"  In  troth,  but  it  w  a  loss,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  and  what  say  ye  to  the  loss  of  a  friend  ?" 

This  was  a  possibility  which  had  never  entered  the  lawyer's  long  list  of  calamities, 
and  he  was  at  some  loss  to  conceive  what  the  old  lady  could  possibly  mean  by  so  senti- 
mental a  prolusion.  But  just  as  he  began  to  come  out  with  his  "  Ay,  ay,  we  are  all 
mortal,  Vita  incertOy  mors  certis»hna  T'  and  two  or  three  more  pithy  reflections,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering  after  funerals,  when  the  will  of  the  deceased  was  about 
to  be  opened, — just  then  Mrs.  Dods  was  pleased  to  become  the  expounder  of  her  own 
oracle. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  she  said ;  "  I  maun  tell  my  ain  ailment,  for  you  are 
no  likely  to  guess  it ;  and  so,  if  ye  will  shut  the  door,  and  see  that  nane  of  your  giggling 
callants  are  listening  in  the  passage,  I  will  e'en  tell  you  how  things  stand  with  me." 

Mr.  Bindloose  hastily  arose  to  obey  her  commands,  gave  a  cautionary  glance  into  the 
Bank-office,  and  saw  that  his  idle  apprentices  were  fast  at  their  desks — ^turned  the  key 
upon  them,  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit  of  absence,  and  then  returned,  not  a  little  curious  to 
know  what  could  be  the  matter  with  his  old  friend ;  and  leaving  off  all  farther  attempts 
to  put  cases,  quietly  drew  his  chair  near  hers,  and  awaited  her  own  time  to  make  her 
communication. 

^*  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  she,  ^'  I  am  no  sure  that  you  may  mind,  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  that  there  were  twa  daft  English  callants,  lodgers  of  mine,  that  had  some 
trouble  from  auld  St  Bonan's  about  shooting  on  the  Spring-well-head  muirs." 

"  I  mind  it  as  weel  as  yesterday,  Mistress,"  said  the  Clerk ;  "  by  the  same  token  you 
gave  me  a  note  for  my  trouble,  (which  wasna  worth  speaking  about,)  and  bade  me  no 
bring  in  a  bill  against  the  puir  bairns — ye  had  aye  a  kind  heart,  Mrs.  Dods." 

"  Maybe,  and  maybe  no,  Mr.  Bindloose — that  is  just  as  I  find  folk. — But  concerning 
these  lads,  they  baith  left  the  country,  and,  as  I  think,  in  some  ill  blude  wi'  ane  another, 
and  now  the  auldest  and  the  doucest  of  the  twa  came  back  again  about  a  fortnight  sin* 
syne,  and  has  been  my  guest  ever  since." 

^'Aweel,  and  I  trust  he  is  not  at  his  auld  tricks  again,  goodwife?"  answered  the 
Clerk.  "  I  havena  sae  muckle  to  say  either  wi'  the  new  Sheriff  or  the  Bench  of  Justices 
as  I  used  to  hae,  Mrs.  Dods — and  the  Procurator-fiscal  is  very  severe  on  poaching, 
being  borne  out  by  the  new  Association — few  of  our  auld  friends  of  the  Killnakelty  are 
able  to  come  to  the  sessions  now,  Mrs.  Dods." 

"  The  waur  for  the  country,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  replied  the  old  lady — "  they  were  decent, 
considerate  men,  that  didna  plague  a  puir  herd  callant  muckle  about  a  moorfowl  or  a 
mawkin,  unless  he  turned  common  fowler — Sir  Robert  Ringhorse  used  to  say,  the  herd 
lads  shot  as  mony  glcds  and  pyots  as  they  did  game. — ^But  new  lords  new  laws — naetliing 
but  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  game  no  a  feather  the  plentier.  If  I  wad  hae  a 
brace  or  twa  of  birds  in  the  house,  as  every  body  looks  for  them  after  the  twelfth — 
I  ken  what  they  are  like  to  cost  me — And  what  for  no  ? — ^risk  maun  be  paid  for. — There 
is  John  Pirner  himsell,  that  has  keepit  the  muir-side  thirty  year,  in  spite  of  a'  the  lairds 
in  the  country,  shoots,  he  tells  me,  now-a-days,  as  if  he  felt  a  rape  about  his  neck." 

"  It  wasna  about  ony  game  business,  then,  that  you  wanted  advice?"  said  Bindloose, 
who,  though  somewhat  of  a  digresser  himself,  made  little  allowance  for  the  excursions 
of  others  from  the  subject  in  hand. 

"  Indeed  is  it  no,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Meg ;  "  but  it  is  e'en  about  this  unhappy  callant 
that  I  spoke  to  you  about. — Ye  maun  ken  I  have  cleiket  a  particular  fancy  to  this  lad, 
Francis  Tirl — a  fancy  that  whiles  surprises  my  very  sell,  Mr.  Bindloose,  only  that  there 
is  nae  sin  in  it." 

"  None — none  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  lawyer,  thinking  at  the  same  time 
within  his  own  mind,  "  Oho !  the  mist  begins  to  clear  up— the  young  poacher  has  hit 
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the  mark,  I  see — winged  the  old  barren  gray  hen ! — ay,  ay, — a  marriage-contract,  no 
doubt — ^but  I  maun  gie  her  line. — Ye  are  a  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Dods,"  he  continued  aloud, 
"  and  can  doubtless  consider  the  chances  and  the  changes  of  human  affairs." 

"  But  I  could  never  have  considered  what  has  befallen  this  puir  lad,  Mr.  Bindloose," 
said  Mrs.  Dods,  "  through  the  malice  of  wicked  men. — He  lived  then,  at  the  Clcikuni, 
as  I  tell  you,  for  mair  than  a  fortnight,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  on  a  lea-rig — a  decenter  lad 
never  came  within  my  door — ate  and  drank  aneugh  for  the  gude  of  the  house,  and  nae 
mair  than  was  for  his  ain  gude,  whether  of  body  or  soul — cleared  his  bills  ilka  Saturday 
at  e'en,  as  regularly  as  Saturday  came  round." 

"  An  admirable  customer,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Never  was  the  like  of  him  for  that  matter,"  answered  the  honest  dame.  "  But  to  see 
the  malice  of  men ! — Some  of  thae  landloupers  and  gill-flirts  doun  at  the  filthy  puddle 
yonder,  that  they  ca'  the  Waal,  had  heard  of  this  puir  lad,  and  the  bits  of  pictures  that  he 
made  fashion  of  drawing,  and  they  maun  cuitle  him  awa  doun  to  the  bottle,  where  mony 
a  bonny  story  they  had  decked,  Mr.  Bindloose,  baith  of  Mr.  Tirl  and  of  myselL" 

"  A  Conmiissary  Court  business,"  said  the  writer,  going  off  again  upon  a  false  scent. 
"  I  shall  trim  their  jackets  for  them,  Mrs.  Dods,  if  you  can  but  bring  tight  evidence 
of  the  facts — ^I  will  soon  bring  them  to  fine  and  palinode — I  will  make  them  repent 
meddling  with  your  good  name." 

"  My  gude  name  I  What  the  sorrow  is  the  matter  wi'  my  name,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said 
the  irritable  client.  "  I  think  ye  hae  been  at  the  wee  cappie  this  morning,  for  as  early 
as  it  is — My  gude  name  I — if  ony  body  touched  my  gude  name,  I  would  neither  fasli 
council  nor  commissary — I  wad  be  down  amang  them,  like  a  jer-falcon  amang  a  wheen 
wild-geese,  and  the  best  amang  them  that  dared  to  say  ony  thing  of  Meg  Dods  but  what 
was  honest  and  civil,  I  wad  sune  see  if  her  cockemonnie  was  made  of  her  ain  hair  or 
other  folk's.     My  gude  name,  indeed ! " 

"  Weel,  weel,  Mrs.  Dods,  I  was  mista'en,  that's  a',"  said  the  writer,  "  I  was  mista'en  ; 
and  I  dare  to  say  you  would  hand  your  ain  wi'  your  neighbours  as  weel  as  ony  woman 
in  the  land — But  let  us  hear  now  what  the  grief  is,  in  one  word." 

"  In  one  word,  then,  Clerk  Bindloose,  it  is  little  short  of — murder,"  said  Meg  in  a 
low  tone,  as  if  the  very  utterance  of  the  word  startled  her. 

"  Murder !  murder,  Mrs.  Dods  ? — it  cannot  be — there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  the 
Sheriff-office — the  Procurator-fiscal  kens  nothing  of  it — there  could  not  be  murder  in 
the  country,  and  me  not  hear  of  it — for  Grod's  sake,  take  heed  what  you  say,  woman, 
and  dinna  get  yourself  into  trouble." 

"  Mr.  Bindloose,  I  can  but  speak  according  to  my  lights,"  said  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  you  are 
in  a  sense  a  judge  in  Israel,  at  least  you  are  one  of  the  scribes  having  authority — and 
I  tell  you,  with  a  wae  and  bitter  heart,  that  this  puir  callant  of  mine  that  was  lodging 
in  my  house  has  been  murdered  or  kidnapped  awa  amang  thae  banditti  folk  down  at 
the  New  Waal;  and  111  hae  the  law  put  in  force  against  them,  if  it  should  cost  me  a 
hundred  pounds." 

The  Clerk  stood  much  astonished  at  the  nature  of  Meg's  accusation,  and  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  she  seemed  disposed  to  insist  upon  it. 

"  I  have  this  comfort,"  she  continued,  "  that  whatever  has  happened,  it  has  been  by 
no  fault  of  mine,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  for  weel  I  wot,  before  that  bloodthirsty  auld  lialf-pay 
Philistine,  MacTurk,  got  to  speech  of  him,  I  clawed  his  cantle  to  some  purpose  witli  my 
hearth-besom. — But  the  poor  simple  bairn  himsell,  that  had  nae  mair  knowl<?dge  of  the 
wickedness  of  human  nature  than  a  calf  has  of  a  flesher's  gully,  he  threepit  to  see  the 
auld  hardened  bloodshedder,  and  trysted  wi'  him  to  meet  wi'  some  of  the  gang  at  an  hour 
certain  the  neist  day,  and  awa  he  gaed  to  keep  tryst,  but  since  that  hour  naebofly  ever 
has  set  een  on  him. — And  the  mans  worn  villains  now  want  to  put  a  disgrace  on  him, 
and  say  that  he  fled  the  country  rather  than  face  them ! — a  likely  story — fled  the  country 
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for  them ! — and  leave  his  bill  unsettled — ^him  that  was  sac  regular — and  his  portmantle 
and  his  fishing-rod,  and  the  pencils  and  pictures  he  held  sic  a  wark  about ! — It's  my 
faithful  belief,  Mr.  Bindloose — and  ye  may  trust  me  or  no  as  ye  like — that  he  had  some 
foul  play  between  the  Cleikum  and  the  Buck-stane.  I  have  thought  it^  and  I  have 
dreamed  it,  and  I  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  or  my  name  is  not  Meg  Dods,  and  that 
I  wad  have  them  a'  to  reckon  on. — Ay,  ay,  that's  right,  Mr.  Bindloose,  tak  out  your  pen 
and  inkhorn,  and  let  us  set  about  it  to  purpose." 

With  considerable  diflBculty,  and  at  the  expense  of  much  cross-examination,  Mr. 
Bindloose  extracted  from  his  client  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  company 
at  the  Well  towards  Tyrrel,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to,  or  suspected  by  Meg,  making 
notes,  as  the  examination  proceeded,  of  what  appeared  to  be  matter  of  consequence. 
After  a  moment's  consideration,  he  asked  the  dame  the  very  natural  question,  how  she 
came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  material  fact,  that  a  hostile  appointment  was  made 
between  Captain  MacTurk  and  her  lodger,  when,  according  to  her  own  account,  it  was 
made  intra  parietes,  and  renwtis  testibus  ? 

"  Ay,  but  we  victuallers  ken  weel  aneugh  what  goes  on  in  our  ain  houses,"  said  Meg 
— "  And  what  for  no  ? — 1£  ye  maun  ken  a'  about  it,  I  e'en  listened  through  the  keyhole 
of  the  door." 

"  And  do  you  say  you  heard  them  settle  an  appointment  for  a  duel?"  said  the  Clerk ; 
"  and  did  you  no  take  ony  measures  to  hinder  mischief,  Mrs.  Dods,  having  such  a  respect 
for  this  lad  as  you  say  you  have,  Mrs.  Dods  ? — I  really  wadna  have  looked  for  the  like 
o'  this  at  your  hands."  . 

"  In  truth,  Mr.  Bindloose,"  said  Meg,  putting  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  "  and  that's  what 
vexes  me  mair  than  a'  the  rest,  and  ye  needna  say  muckle  to  ane  whose  heart  is  e'en  the 
sairer  that  she  has  been  a  thought  to  blame.  But  there  has  been  mony  a  challenge,  as 
they  ca'  it,  passed  in  my  house  when  thae  daft  lads  of  the  Wildfire  Club  and  the  Helter- 
skelter  were  upon  their  rambles ;  and  they  had  aye  sense  eneugh  to  make  it  up  without 
fighting,  sae  that  I  really  did  not  apprehend  ony  thing  like  mischief. — And  ye  maun 
think,  moreover,  Mr.  Bindloose,  that  it  would  have  been  an  unco  thing  if  a  guest,  in 
a  decent  and  creditable  public  like  mine,  was  to  have  cried  coward  before  ony  of  thae 
land-louping  blackguards  that  live  down  at  the  bottle  yonder." 

"  That  is  to  say,  Mrs.  Dods,  you  were  desirous  your  guest  should  fight  for  the  honour 
of  your  house,"  said  Bindloose. 

"  What  for  no,  Mr.  Bindloose  ? — Isna  that  kind  of  fray  aye  about  honour  ?  and  what 
for  should  the  honour  of  a  substantial,  four-nooked,  sclated  house  of  three  stories,  no  be 
foughten  for,  as  weel  as  the  credit  of  ony  of  these  feckless  callants  that  make  such  a 
fray  about  their  reputation  ? — I  promise  you  my  house,  the  Cleikum,  stood  in  the  Auld 
Town  of  St.  Ronan's  before  they  were  born,  and  it  will  stand  there  after  they  are  hanged, 
as  I  trust  some  of  them  are  like  to  be." 

"  Well,  but  perhaps  your  lodger  had  less  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  house,  and  has 
quietly  taken  himself  out  of  harm's  way,"  said  Mr.  Bindloose ;  "  for  if  I  understand 
your  story,  this  meeting  never  took  place." 

"  Have  less  zeal ! "  said  Meg,  determined  to  be  pleased  with  no  supposition  of  her 
lawyer,  "  Mr.  Bindloose,  ye  little  ken  him — I  wish  ye  had  seen  him  when  he  was 
angry ! — I  dared  hardly  face  him  mysell,  and  there  are  no  mony  folk  that  I  am  feared 
for — Meeting !  there  was  nae  meeting,  I  trow — ^they  never  dared  to  meet  him  fairly — 
but  I  am  sure  waur  came  of  it  than  ever  would  have  come  of  a  meeting ;  for  Anthony 
heard  twa  shots  gang  ofi*  as  he  was  watering  the  auld  naig  down  at  the  bum,  and  that 
is  not  far  frae  the  footpath  that  leads  to  the  Buck-stane.  I  was  angry  at  him  for  no 
making  on  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  but  he  thought  it  was  auld  Pimer  out  wi'  the 
double  barrel,  and  he  wasna  keen  of  making  himself  a  witness,  in  case  he  suld  have 
been  caa'd  on  in  the  Poaching  Court." 
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"  WeH,**  said  the  Sheriff-clerk,  "  and  I  dare  say  he  did  hear  a  poacher  fire  a  couple  of 
shots — nothing  more  likely.  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Dods,  your  guest  had  no  fancy  for  the 
party  Captain  MacTurk  invited  him  to — and  being  a  quiet  sort  of  man,  he  has  just 
walked  away  to  his  own  home,  if  he  has  one — I  am  really  sorry  you  have  given  yourself 
the  trouble  of  this  long  journey  about  so  simple  a  matter." 

Mrs.  Dods  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  groimd  in  a  very  sullen  and  discon- 
tented posture,  and  when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a  tone  of  corresponding  displeasure. 

"  Awed — aweel — ^live  and  learn,  they  say — I  thought  I  had  a  friend  in  you,  Mr. 
Bindloose — ^I  am  sure  I  aye  took  your  part  when  folk  miscaa'd  ye,  and  said  ye  were 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  and  little  better  than  an  auld  sneck-drawing  loon,  Mr. 
Bindloose. — And  ye  have  aye  keepit  my  penny  of  money,  though,  nae  doubt,  Tam 
Turnpenny  lives  nearer  me,  and  they  say  he  allows  half  a  per  cent  mair  than  ye  do  if 
the  siller  Hes,  and  mine  is  but  seldom  steered." 

"  But  ye  have  not  the  Bank's  security,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Bindloose,  reddening.  "  I  say 
barm  of  nae  man's  credit — ^ill  would  it  beseem  me — ^but  there  is  a  difference  between 
Tam  Turnpenny  and  the  Bank,  I  trow." 

*'  Weel,  weel.  Bank  here  Bank  there,  I  thought  I  had  a  friend  in  you,  Mr.  Bindloose; 
and  here  am  I,  come  from  my  ain  house  all  the  way  to  yours,  for  sma'  comfort,  I  think." 

''  My  stars,  madam,"  said  the  perplexed  scribe,  ^*  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  in 
such  a  blind  story  as  yours,  Mrs.  Dods  ? — Be  a  thought  reasonable— consider  that  there 
is  no  Corpus  deUcti,** 

''  Corpus  delicti?^^  and  what's  that?"  said  Meg;  ''something  to  be  paid  for,  nae  doubt, 
for  your  hard  words  a'  end  in  that — And  what  for  suld  I  no  have  a  Corpus  delicti,  or 
a  Habeas  Corpus,  or  ony  other  Corpus  that  I  like,  sae  lang  as  I  am  willing  to  lick  and 
lay  down  the  ready  siller  ?" 

''  Lord  help  and  pardon  us,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  the  distressed  agent,  ''ye  mistake  the 
matter  a'  thegether !  When  I  say  there  is  no  Corpus  delicti,  I  mean  to  say  there  is  no 
proof  that  a  crime  has  been  conmiitted."* 

"  And  does  the  man  say  that  murder  is  not  a  crime,  then  ?"  answered  Meg,  who  had 
taken  her  own  view  of  the  subject  far  too  strongly  to  be  converted  to  any  other — "  Weel 
I  wot  it's  a  crime,  baith  by  the  law  of  God  and  man,  and  mony  a  pretty  man  has  been 
strapped  for  it" 

"  I  ken  all  that  very  weel,"  answered  the  writer ;  "  but,  my  stars,  Mrs.  Dods,  there 
is  nae  evidence  of  murder  in  this  case — ^nae  proof  that  a  man  has  been  slain — nae 
production  of  his  dead  body — and  that  is  what  we  call  the  Corpus  delicti." 

"  Weel,  than,  the  deil  lick  it  out  of  ye,"  said  Meg,  rising  in  wrath,  "  for  I  will  awa 
hame  again ;  and  as  for  the  puir  lad's  body,  I'll  hae  it  fund,  if  it  cost  me  turning  the 
earth  for  three  miles  round  wi*  pick  and  shool — ^if  it  were  but  to  give  the  puir  bairn 
Christian  burial,  and  to  bring  punishment  on  MacTurk  and  the  murdering  crew  at  the 
Waal,  and  to  shame  an  auld  doited  fule  like  yoursell,  John  Bindloose." 

She  rose  in  wrath  to  call  her  vehicle ;  but  it  was  neither  the  interest  nor  the  intention 
of  the  writer  that  his  customer  and  he  should  part  on  such  indifferent  terms.  He 
implored  her  patience,  and  reminded  her  that  the  horses,  poor  things,  had  just  come  off 
their  stage — an  argument  which  sounded  irresistible  in  the  ears  of  the  old  she-publican, 
in  whose  early  education  due  care  of  the  post-cattle  mingled  with  the  most  sacred  duties. 
She  therefore  resumed  her  seat  again  in  a  sullen  mood,  and  Mr.  Bindloose  was  cudgelling 
his  brains  for  some  argument  which  might  bring  the  old  lady  to  reason,  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  by  a  noise  in  the  passage. 

*  For  example,  a  man  cannot  be  tried  for  murder  merely  in  the  case  of  the  non-appearance  of  an  individual;  there  mu.st 
be  proof  that  the  party  hat  been  murdered. 
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He  iiul  hit  loothpick  u  dijr  wi 


Thb  noise  HtAteil  at  the  conclusion  of  last  chapter  to 
have  disturbed  Mr.  Bindloose,  was  the  rapping  of  onei 
as  in  haste  and  impatience,  at  the  Bank-office  door, 
which  ofHce  waff  an  apartment  of  the  Banker's  house, 
nn  the  left  hand  of  liis  pass^e,  as  the  parlour  in  which  he 
had  received  Mrs,  Dods  was  upon  the  right. 

In  general,  this  office  was  patent  to  all  having  businesa 

there ;  hut  at  preBcni,  whatever  might  be  the  hurry  of  th« 

party  who  knocked,  the  clerks  within  the  office  could  not 

admit  him,  being  themselves  made  prisoners  by  the  prudent 

jealousy  of  Mr.  Bin<UooM,  to  prevent  them  from  listening 

to  his  consultation  with  Mrs.  Dods.  They  therefore  answered 

the  angry  and  uoputient  knocking  of  the  stranger  only 

^-  with  stifled  giggling  from  within,  finding  it  no  doubt  an 

excellent  joke,  that   their  master's  precaution  was  thus  interfering  with  their  own 

discharge  of  duty. 

With  one  or  two  hearty  curses  upon  them,  as  the  regular  plagues  of  his  life,  Mr.  Bind- 
loose  darted  into  the  passage,  and  admitted  the  stranger  into  his  official  apartment.  The 
doors  both  of  the  pariour  and  office  remtuning  open,  the  ears  of  Luckie  Dods  (experienced, 
as  the  reader  knows,  in  collecting  intelligence)  could  partly  overhear  what  passed.  The 
conversation  seemed  to  regard  a  cash  transaction  of  some  importance,  as  Meg  became 
aware  when  the  stranger  raised  a  voice  which  was  naturally  sharp  and  high,  as  he  did 
when  uttering  the  following  words,  towards  the  close  of  a  conversation  which  had  lasted 
about  five  minutes — "Premium? — Not  a  pice,  sir — not  a  courie — not  a  farthing- 
premium  for  a  Bank  of  England  bill  7  d'ye  take  me  for  a  fool,  sir  ? — do  not  I  know  that 
you  call  forty  days  par  when  you  give  remittances  to  London  ?" 

Mr.  Bindloose  was  here  heard  to  mutter  something  indistinctly  about  the  cuBt«m  ot 
the  trade. 

"Custom!"  retorted  the  stranger,  "no  such  thing — domn'd  bad  custom,  if  it  is  one 
— don't  tell  me  of  customs — 'Sbodikins,  man,  I  know  the  rate  of  exchange  all  over 
the  world,  and  have  drawn  bills  from  Timbuctoo — My  friends  in  the  Strand  filed  it  along 
witli  Bruce's  from  Gondar — talk  to  me  of  premium  on  a  Bank  of  England  post-bill  I — 
What  d'ye  look  at  the  bill  for? — D'ye  think  it  doubtful? — lean  change  it." 

"By  no  means  necesaory,"  answered  Bindloose,  "the  biJl  is  quite  right;  but  it  is 
usual  to  indorse,  sir," 

"  Certainty — reach  me  a  pen--d'ye  think  I  can  write  with  my  rattan  ? — Wliat  sort  of 
ink  is  thifl?— yellow  as  cuny  sauce — never  mind — there  is  my  name — Peregrine  Touch- 
wood— 1  got  it  from  the  Willoughbics,  my  Christinu  name — Have  I  my  full  change  liere  ?" 
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"  Your  full  change,  sir,"  answered  Bindloose. 

"  Why,  you  should  give  me  a  premium,  friend,  instead  of  me  giving  you  one." 

"  It  is  out  of  our  way,  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  banker,  "  quite  out  of  our  way — 
but  if  you  would  step  into  the  parlour  and  take  a  cup  of  tea " 

"  Why,  ay,"  said  the  stranger,  his  voice  sounding  more  distinctly  as  (talking  all  the 
while,  and  ushered  along  by  Mr.  Bindloose)  he  left  the  office  and  moved  towards  the 
parlour,  "  a  cup  of  tea  were  no  such  bad  thing,  if  one  could  come  by  it  genuine — but  as 

for  your  premium "  So  saying,  he  entered  the  parlour  and  made  his  bow  to  Mrs.  Dods, 

who,  seeing  what  she  called  a  decent,  purpose-like  body,  and  aware  that  his  pocket  was 
replenished  with  English  and  Scottish  paper  currency,  returned  the  compliment  with  her 
best  curtsy. 

Mr.  Touchwood,  when  surveyed  more  at  leisure,  was  a  short,  stout,  active  man,  who, 
though  sixty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  retained  in  his  sinews  and  frame  the  elasticity  of 
an  earlier  period.  His  countenance  expressed  self-confidence,  and  something  like  a  con- 
tempt for  those  who  had  neither  seen  nor  endured  so  much  as  he  had  himself.  His 
short  black  hair  was  mingled  with  gray,  but  not  entirely  whitened  by  it.  His  eyes  were 
jet  black,  deep-set,  small,  and  sparkling,  and  contributed,  with  a  short  tumed-up  nose, 
to  express  an  irritable  and  choleric  habit  His  complexion  was  burnt  to  a  brick-colour 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  to  which  it  had  been  subjected ;  and  his  face,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two,  seemed  hale  and  smooth,  appeared,  when  closely  examined, 
to  be  seamed  with  a  million  of  wrinkles,  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction  possible, 
but  as  fine  as  if  drawn  by  the  point  of  a  very  small  needle.*  His  dress  was  a  blue  coat 
and  buff  waistcoat,  half  boots  remarkably  well  blacked,  and  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  with 
military  precision.  The  only  antiquated  part  of  his  dress  was  a  cocked  hat  of  equilateral 
dimensions,  in  the  button-hole  of  which  he  wore  a  very  small  cockade.  Mrs.  Dods, 
accustomed  to  judge  of  persons  by  their  first  appearance,  said,  that  in  the  three  steps 
which  he  made  from  the  door  to  the  tea-table,  she  recognized,  without  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  the  gait  of  a  person  who  was  well  to  pass  in  the  world  ;  '^  and  that,"  she  added 
with  a  wink,  ^'  is  what  we  victuallers  are  seldom  deceived  in.  J£  a  gold-laced  waistcoat 
has  an  empty  pouch,  the  plain  swan's-down  will  be  the  brawer  of  the  twa." 

"  A  drizzling  morning,  good  madam,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  as  with  a  view  of  sounding 
what  sort  of  company  he  had  got  into. 

"  A  fine  saft  morning  for  the  crap,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Dods,  with  equal  solemnity. 

"  Right,  my  good  madam ;  soft  is  the  very  word,  though  it  has  been  some  time  since 
I  heard  it.  I  have  cast  a  double  hank  about  the  round  world  since  I  last  heard  of  a 
soflf  morning." 

"  You  will  be  from  these  parts,  then  ?"  said  the  writer,  ingeniously  putting  a  case, 
which,  he  hoped,  would  induce  the  stranger  to  explain  himself.  "And  yet,  sir,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  ''  I  was  thinking  that  Touchwood  is  not  a  Scottish  name,  at  least 
that  I  ken  of." 

"  Scottish  name  ? — no,"  replied  the  traveller ;  "  but  a  man  may  have  been  in  these 
parts  before,  without  being  a  native — or,  being  a  native,  he  may  have  had  some  reason 
to  change  his  name — there  are  many  reasons  why  men  change  their  names." 

"  Certainly,  and  some  of  them  very  good  ones,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  as  in  the  common 
case  of  an  heir  of  entail,  where  deed  of  provision  and  tailzie  is  maist  ordinarily  imple- 
mented by  taking  up  name  and  arms." 

"  Ay,  or  in  the  case  of  a  man  having  made  the  country  too  hot  for  him  under  his  own 
proper  appellative,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood. 

"  That  is  a  supposition,  sir,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  which  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
put. — But  at  any  rate,  if  you  knew  this  country  formerly,  ye  cannot  but  be  marvellously 

*  This  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  countenance  of  the  celebrated  Cossack  leader  Platoff*. 
t  An  epithet  which  expresses,  in  Scotland,  what  the  barometer  calls  rainy. 
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pleased  with  the  change  we  have  been  making  since  the  American  war, — hill-sides 
bearing  clover  instead  of  heather, — rents  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled — the  auld  reekie 
dungeons  pulled  down,  and  gentlemen  living  in  as  good  houses  as  you  will  see  any  where 
in  England." 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  them,  for  a  pack  of  fools ! "  replied  Mr.  Touchwood,  hastily. 

"You  do  not  seem  much  delighted  with  our  improvements,  sir,"  said  the  banker, 
astonished  to  hear  a  dissentient  voice  where  he  conceived  all  men  unanimous. 

"  Pleased ! "  answered  the  stranger — "  Yes,  as  much  pleased  as  I  am  with  the  devil, 
who,  I  believe,  set  many  of  them  agoing.  Ye  have  got  an  idea  that  every  thing  must 
be  changed — Unstable  as  water,  ye  sliall  not  excel — I  tell  ye,  there  have  been  more 
changes  in  this  poor  nook  of  yours  within  the  last  forty  years,  than  in  the  great  empires 
of  the  East  for  the  space  of  four  thousand,  for  what  I  know." 

"And  why  not,"  replied  Bindloose,  "if  they  be  changes  for  the  better?" 

"But  they  are  not  for  the  better,"  replied  Mr.  Touchwood,  eagerly.  "I  left  your 
peasantry  as  poor  as  rats  indeed,  but  honest  and  industrious,  enduring  their  lot  in  this 
world  with  firnmess,  and  looking  forward  to  the  next  with  hope — Now  they  are  mere 
eye-servants — looking  at  their  watches,  forsooth,  every  ten  minutes,  lest  they  should 
work  for  their  master  half  an  instant  after  loosing-timc — And  then,  instead  of  studying 
the  Bible  on  the  work  days,  to  kittle  the  clergyman  with  doubtful  points  of  controversy 
on  the  Sabbath,  they  glean  all  their  theology  from  Tom  Paine  and  Voltaire." 

"  Weel  I  wot  the  gentleman  speaks  truth,"  said  Mrs.  Dods.  "  I  fand  a  bundle  of  their 
bawbee  blasphemies  in  my  ain  kitchen — But  I  trow  I  made  a  clean  house  of  the 
packman  loon  that  brought  them! — No  content  wi'  turning  the  tawpies'  heads  wi' 
ballants,  and  driving  them  daft  wi'  ribands,  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  precious  souls, 
and  gie  them  the  deevil's  ware,  that  I  suld  say  sae,  in  exchange  for  the  siller  that  suld 
support  their  puir  father  that's  aff  wark  and  bedridden  ! " 

"Father!  madam,"  said  the  stranger;  "they  think  no  more  of  their  father  than 
Regan  or  Goneril." 

"  In  gude  troth,  ye  have  skeel  of  our  sect,  sir,"  replied  the  dame ;  "  they  are  gomerils, 
every  one  of  them — I  tell  them  sae  every  hour  of  the  day,  but  catch  them  profiting  by 
the  doctrine." 

"  And  then  the  brutes  are  turned  mercenary,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood.  "  I 
remember  when  a  Scottishman  would  have  scorned  to  touch  a  shilling  that  he  had  not 
earned,  and  yet  was  as  ready  to  help  a  stranger  as  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  And  now  I 
did  but  drop  my  cane  the  other  day  as  I  was  riding — a  fellow  who  was  working  at  the 
hedge  made  three  steps  to  lift  it — I  thanked  him,  and  my  friend  threw  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  *  damned  my  thanks,  if  that  were  all' — Saint  Giles  could  not  have  excelled  him." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  banker,  "  that  may  be  a'  as  you  say,  sir,  and  nae  doubt  wealth 
makes  wit  waver,  but  the  country 's  wealthy,  that  cannot  be  denied,  and  wealth,  sir,  ye 
ken " 

"  I  know  wealth  makes  itself  wings,"  answered  the  cynical  stranger ;  "  but  I  am  not 
(juite  sure  we  have  it  even  now.  You  make  a  great  show,  indeed,  with  building  and 
cultivation ;  but  stock  is  not  capital,  any  more  than  the  fat  of  a  corpulent  man  is  health 
or  strength." 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  Bindloose,  who  felt  his  own  account  in  the  modern 
improvements,  "  a  set  of  landlords,  living  like  lairds  in  good  earnest,  and  tenants  with 
better  housekeeping  than  the  lairds  used  to  have,  and  facing  Wliitsunday  and  Martinmas 
as  I  would  face  my  breakfast — if  these  are  not  signs  of  wealth,  I  do  not  know  where  to 
seek  for  them." 

"  They  are  signs  of  folly,  sir,"  replied  Touchwood ;  "  folly  that  is  poor,  and  renders 
itself  poorer  by  desiring  to  be  thought  rich ;  and  how  they  come  by  the  means  they  are 
so  ostentatious  of,  you,  who  are  a  banker,  perhaps  can  tell  me  better  than  I  can  guess." 
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"  There  is  maybe  an  accommodation  bill  discounted  now  and  then,  Mr.  Touchwood ; 
but  men  must  have  accommodation,  or  the  world  would  stand  still — accommodation  is 
the  grease  that  makes  the  wheels  go." 

"Ay,  makes  them  go  down  hill  to  the  devil,"  answered  Touchwood.  "  I  left  you 
bothered  about  one  Air  bank,  but  the  whole  country  is  an  Air  bank  now,  I  think — And 
who  is  to  pay  the  piper  ? — But  it  is  all  one — I  will  see  little  more  of  it — it  is  a  perfect 
Babel,  and  would  turn  the  head  of  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  with  people  who  love 
sitting  better  than  running,  silence  better  than  speaking,  who  never  eat  but  when  they 
are  hungry,  never  drink  but  when  thirsty,  never  laugh  without  a  jest,  and  never  speak 
but  when  they  have  something  to  say.  But  here,  it  is  all  run,  ride,  and  drive — firoth, 
foam,  and  flippancy — no  steadiness — no  character." 

"Ill  lay  the  burden  of  my  life,"  said  Dame  Dods,  looking  towards  her  friend  Bind- 
loose,  "  that  the  gentleman  has  been  at  the  new  Spaw-waal  yonder." 

"  Spaw  do  you  call  it,  madam  ? — K  you  mean  the  new  establishment  that  has  been 
spawned  down  yonder  at  St.  Ronan's,  it  is  the  very  fountain-head  of  folly  and  coxcombry 
— a  Babel  for  noise  and  a  Vanity-fair  for  nonsense — no  well  in  your  swamps  tenanted 
by  such  a  conceited  colony  of  clamorous  frogs." 

"  Sir,  sir !"  exclaimed  Dame  Dods,  delighted  with  the  unqualified  sentence  passed  upon 
her  fashionable  rivals,  and  eager  to  testify  her  respect  for  the  judicious  stranger  who  had 
pronounced  it, — "will  you  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  pouring  you  out  a  dish  of  tea?" 
And  so  saying,  she  took  bustling  possession  of  the  administration  which  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bindloose  himself  "  I  hope  it  is  to  your  taste,  sir,"  she 
continued  when  the  traveller  had  accepted  her  courtesy  with  the  grateful  acknowledgment, 
which  men  addicted  to  speak  a  great  deal  usually  shew  to  a  willing  auditor. 

"  It  is  as  good  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect,  ma'am,"  answered  Mr.  Touchwood ; 
"not  quite  like  what  I  have  drunk  at  Canton  with  old  Fong  Qua;  but  the  Celestial 
Empire  does  not  send  its  best  tea  to  Leadenhall  Street,  nor  does  Leadenhall  Street  send 
its  best  to  Marchthom." 

"  That  may  be  very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  dame ;  "  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bindloose's  tea  is  muckle  better  than  you  had  at  the  Spaw-Waal  yonder." 

"  Tea,  madam  ! — I  saw  none — Ash  leaves  and  black-thorn  leaves  were  brought  in  in 
painted  canisters,  and  handed  about  by  powder-monkeys  in  livery,  and  consumed  by 
those  who  liked  it,  amidst  the  chattering  of  parrots  and  the  squalling  of  kittens.  I 
longed  for  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  when  I  might  have  laid  my  penny  on  the  bar,  and 
retired  without  ceremony — But  *no — this  blessed  decoction  was  circulated  under  the 
auspices  of  some  half-crazed  blue-stocking  or  other,  and  we  were  saddled  with  aU  the 
formality  of  an  entertainment,  for  this  miserable  allowance  of  a  cockle-shell  full  of 
cat-lap  per  head." 

"  Weel,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  it  had  been  my  luck  to 
have  served  you  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  which  our  folks  have  kept  for  these  twa  generations, 
I  canna  pretend  to  say  ye  should  have  had  such  tea  as  ye  have  been  used  to  in  foreign 
parts  where  it  grows,  but  the  best  I  had  I  wad  have  gi'en  it  to  a  gentleman  of  your 
appearance,  and  I  never  charged  mair  than  sixpence  in  all  my  time,  and  my  father's 
before  me." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  the  Old  Inn  was  still  standing,  madam,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  I 
shonld  certainly  have  been  your  guest,  and  sent  down  for  the  water  every  morning — 
the  doctors  insist  I  must  use  Cheltenham,  or  some  substitute,  for  the  bile — though,  d— n 
them,  I  believe  it 's  only  to  hide  their  own  ignorance.  And  I  thought  this  Spaw  would 
have  been  the  least  evil  of  the  two ;  but  I  have  been  fairly  overreached— one  might  as 
well  live  in  the  inside  of  a  bell.  I  think  young  St.  Ronan's  must  be  mad,  to  have 
established  such  a  Vanity-fair  upon  his  father's  old  property." 

"  Do  you  ken  this  St.  Konan's  that  now  is  ?"  inquired  the  dame. 
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"  By  report  only,"  said  IVIr.  Touchwood ;  "  but  I  have  heard  of  the  family,  and  I  think 
I  have  read  of  them,  too,  in  Scottish  history.  I  am  sorry  to  understand  they  are  lower 
in  the  world  than  they  have  been.  This  young  man  does  not  seem  to  take  the  best  way 
to  mend  matters,  spending  his  time  among  gamblers  and  black -legs." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  so,"  said  honest  Meg  Dods,  whose  hereditary  respect 
for  the  family  always  kept  her  from  joining  in  any  scandal  affecting  the  character  of 
the  young  laird — "  My  forbears,  sir,  have  had  kindness  frae  liis ;  and  although  maybe 
he  may  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  it  wad  ill  become  me  to  say  ony  thing  of  liim  that 
should  not  be  said  of  his  father's  son." 

'Mr.  Bindloose  had  not  the  same  motive  for  forbearance ;  he  declaimed  against 
Mowbray  as  a  thoughtless  dissipater  of  his  own  fortune,  and  that  of  others.  "  I  have 
some  reason  to  speak,"  he  said,  "  having  two  of  his  notes  for  100/.  each,  which  I  dis- 
counted out  of  mere  kindness  and  respect  for  his  ancient  family,  and  which  he  thinks 
nae  mair  of  retiring,  than  he  does  of  paying  the  national  debt — And  here  has  he  been 
raking  every  shop  in  Marchthom,  to  fit  out  an  entertainment  for  all  the  fine  folk  at  the 
Well  yonder ;  and  tradesfolk  are  obliged  to  take  his  acceptances  for  their  furnishings. 
But  they  may  cash  his  bills  that  will ;  I  ken  ane  that  will  never  advance  a  bawbee  on 
ony  paper  that  has  John  Mowbray  either  on  the  back  or  front  of  it.  He  had  mair 
need  to  be  paying  the  debts  which  he  has  made  already,  than  making  new  anes,  that  he 
may  feed  fules  and  flatterers." 

"  I  believe  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  preparations,  too,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  "  for  the 
entertainment  has  been  put  off,  as  I  heard,  in  consequence  of  Miss  Mowbray's  illness." 

'^  Ay,  ay,  puir  thing ! "  said  Dame  Margaret  Dods ;  **  her  health  has  been  unsettled 
for  this  mony  a  day." 

"  Something  wrong  here,  they  tell  me,"  said  the  traveller,  pointing  to  his  own  fore- 
head significantly. 

"  Grod  only  kens,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  but  I  rather  suspect  the  heart  than  the 
head — the  puir  thing  is  hurried  here  and  there,  and  down  to  the  Waal,  and  up  again, 
and  nae  society  or  quiet  at  hame ;  and  a'  thing  ganging  this  unthrifty  gate — nae  wonder 
she  is  no  that  weel  settled." 

"  Well,"  replied  Touchwood,  "  she  is  worse  they  say  than  she  has  been,  and  that  has 
occasioned  the  party  at  Shaws-Castle  having  been  put  off.  Besides,  now  this  fine  young 
lord  has  come  down  to  the  Well,  undoubtedly  they  will  wait  her  recovery." 

"  A  lord !"  ejaculated  the  astonished  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  a  lord  come  down  to  the  Waal — 
they  will  be  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bind  now — ance  wud  and  ay  waur — a  lord ! — set 
them  up  and  shute  them  forward — a  lord ! — ^the  Lord  have  a  care  o'  us ! — a  lord  at  the 
bottle — Maister  Touchwood,  it's  my  mind  he  will  only  prove  to  be  a  Lord  o'  Session." 

"  Nay,  not  so,  my  good  lady,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  he  is  an  English  lord,  and,  as  they 
say,  a  Lord  of  Parliament — ^but  some  folk  pretend  to  say  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  title." 

"  1 11  warrant  is  there — a  dozen  of  them  ! "  said  Meg,  with  alacrity — for  she  could  by 
no  means  endure  to  think  on  the  accumulation  of  dignity  likely  to  accrue  to  the  rival 
establishment,  from  its  becoming  the  residence  of  an  actual  nobleman.  "  I'll  warrant 
he  11  prove  a  landlouping  lord  on  their  hand,  and  they  will  be  e'en  cheap  o'  the  loss — 
And  he  has  come  down  out  of  order  it 's  like,  and  nae  doubt  he  11  no  be  lang  there 
before  he  will  recover  his  health,  for  the  credit  of  the  Spaw." 

"  Faith,  madam,  his  present  disorder  is  one  which  the  Spaw  will  hardly  cure — ^he  is 
shot  in  the  shoulder  with  a  pistol-bullet — a  robbery  attempted,  it  seems — ^that  is  one  of 
your  new  accomplishments — no  such  thing  happened  in  Scotland  in  my  time — men 
would  have  sooner  expected  to  meet  with  the  phoenix  than  with  a  highwayman." 

"  And  where  did  this  happen,  if  you  please,  sir?"  asked  the  man  of  bills. 

"  Somewliere  near  the  old  village,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  and,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  on  Wednesday  last." 
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"  This  explains  your  twa  shots,  I  am  thinking,  Mrs.  Dods,"  said  Mr.  Bindloose ; 
"your  groom  heard  them  on  the  Wednesday — it  must  have  been  this  attack  on  the 
stranger  nobleman." 

"  Maybe  it  was,  and  maybe  it  was  not,"  said  Mrs.  Dods;  "but  I'll  see  gude  reason 
before  I  give  up  my  ain  judgment  in  that  case.  I  wad  like  to  ken  if  this  gentleman,"  she 
added,  returning  to  the  subject  from  which  Mr.  Touchwood's  interesting  conversation 
had  for  a  few  minutes  diverted  her  thoughts,  "has  heard  aught  of  Mr.  Tirl?" 

"  K  you  mean  the  person  to  whom  this  paper  relates,"  said  the  stranger,  taking  a 
printed  handbill  from  his  pocket,  "  I  heard  of  little  else — ^the  whole  place  rang  of  him, 
till  I  was  almost  as  sick  of  T3rrrel  as  William  Rufus  was.  Some  idiotical  quarrel  which 
he  had  engaged  in,  and  which  he  had  not  fought  out,  as  their  wisdom  thought  he  should 
have  done,  was  the  principal  cause  of  censure.  That  is  another  folly  now,  wliich  has 
gained  ground  among  you.  Formerly,  two  old  proud  lairds,  or  cadets  of  good  family, 
perhaps  quarrelled,  and  had  a  rencontre,  or  fought  a  duel  after  the  fashion  of  their  old 
Gothic  ancestors ;  but  men  who  had  no  grandfathers  never  dreamt  of  such  folly — And 
here  the  folk  denounce  a  trumpery  dauber  of  canvass,  for  such  I  understand  to  be  this 
hero's  occupation,  as  if  he  were  a  field-officer,  who  made  valour  his  profession;  and 
who»  if  you  deprived  him  of  his  honour,  was  like  to  be  deprived  of  his  bread  at  the 
same  time. — Ha,  ha,  ha!  it  reminds  one  of  Don  Quixote,  who  took  his  neighbour, 
Samson  Carrasco,  for  a  knight-errant." 

The  perusal  of  this  paper,  which  contained  the  notes  formerly  laid  before  the  reader, 
containing  the  statement  of  Sir  Bingo,  and  the  censure  which  the  company  at  the  Well 
had  thought  fit  to  pass  upon  his  affair  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  induced  Mr.  Bindloose  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Dods,  with  as  little  exultation  on  the  superiority  of  his  own  judgment  as  human 
nature  would  permit^ — 

"  Ye  see  now  that  I  was  right,  Mrs.  Dods,  and  that  there  was  nao  earthly  use  in 
your  fashing  yoursell  wi'  this  lang  journey — The  lad  has  just  ta'en  the  bent)  rather  than 
face  Sir  Bingo ;  and  troth,  I  think  him  the  wiser  of  the  twa  for  sae  doing — There  ye 
hae  print  for  it." 

Meg  answered  somewhat  sullenly,  "  Ye  may  be  mista'en,  for  a'  that,  your  ainsell,  for 
as  wise  as  ye  are,  Mr.  Bindloose ;  I  shall  hae  that  matter  mair  strictly  inquired  into." 

This  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  altercation  concerning  the  probable  fate  of  Tyrrel,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  stranger  was  induced  to  take  some  interest  in  the  subject. 

At  length  Mrs.  Dods,  receiving  no  countenance  from  the  experienced  lawyer  for  the 
hypothesis  she  had  formed,  rose,  in  something  like  displeasure,  to  order  her  whiskey  to 
be  prepared.  But  hostess  as  she  was  herself,  when  in  her  own  dominions,  she  reckoned 
without  her  host  in  the  present  instance;  for  the  hump-backed  postilion,  as  absolute  in 
his  department  as  Mrs.  Dods  herself,  declared  that  the  cattle  would  not  be  fit  for  the 
road  these  two  hours  yet.  The  good  lady  was  therefore  obliged  to  await  his  pleasure, 
bitterly  lamenting  all  the  while  the  loss  which  a  house  of  public  entertainment  was  sure 
to  sustain  by  the  absence  of  the  landlord  or  landlady,  and  anticipating  a  long  list  of 
broken  dishes,  miscalculated  reckonings,  unarranged  chambers,  and  other  disasters, 
which  she  was  to  expect  at  her  return.  Mr.  Bindloose,  zealous  to  recover  the  regard  of 
his  good  friend  and  client,  which  he  had  in  some  degree  forfeited  by  contradicting  her 
on  a  favourite  subject,  did  not  choose  to  offer  the  unpleasing,  though  obvious  topic  of 
consolation,  that  an  unfrequented  inn  is  little  exposed  to  the  accidents  she  apprehended. 
On  the  contrary,  he  condoled  with  her  very  cordially,  and  went  so  far  as  to  hint,  that  if 
Mr.  Touchwood  had  come  to  Marchthom  with  post-horses,  as  he  supposed  from  his 
dress,  she  could  have  the  advantage  of  them  to  return  with  more  despatch  to 
St.  Ronan*s. 

"  I  am  not  j^iire,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  suddenly,  "  but  I  may  return  there  myself. 
In  that  case  I  will  be  glad  to  set  this  good  lady  down,  and  to  stay  a  few  days  at  her 
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house,  if  she  will  receive  me. — I  respect  a  woman  like  you,  ma'am,  who  pursues  the 
occupation  of  your  father — I  have  heen  in  countries,  ma'am,  where  people  have  followed 
the  same  trade,  from  father  to  son,  for  thousands  of  years — ^And  I  like  the  fashion — it 
shews  a  steadiness  and  sobriety  of  character." 

Mrs.  Dods  put  on  a  joyous  countenance  at  this  proposal,  protesting  that  all  should 
be  done  in  her  power  to  make  tilings  agreeable ;  and  while  her  good  friend,  Mr.  Bind- 
loose,  expatiated  upon  the  comfort  her  new  guest  would  experience  at  the  Cleikum, 
she  silently  contemplated  with  delight  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  dazzling  triumph, 
by  canying  off  a  creditable  customer  from  her  showy  and  successful  rival  at  the  Well. 

"  I  shall  be  easily  accommodated,  ma'am,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  have  travelled  too 
much  and  too  far  to  be  troublesome.  A  Spanish  venta,  a  Persian  khan,  or  a  Turkish 
caravanserail,  is  all  the  same  to  me— only,  as  I  have  no  servant — indeed,  never  can  be 
plagued  with  one  of  these  idle  loiterers, — I  must  beg  you  will  send  to  the  Well  for  a 
bottle  of  the  water  on  such  mornings  as  I  cannot  walk  there  myself — I  find  it  is  really 
of  some  service  to  me." 

Mrs.  Dods  readily  promised  compliance  with  this  reasonable  request ;  graciously 
conceding,  that  there  "  could  be  nae  ill  in  the  water  itsell,  but  maybe  some  gude — it 
was  only  the  New  Inn,  and  the  daft  havrels  that  they  caa'd  the  Company,  that  she  mis- 
liked.  Folk  had  a  jest  that  St.  Ronan  dookit  the  Deevil  in  the  Waal,  which  garr'd  it 
taste  aye  since  of  brimstone — but  she  dared  to  say  that  was  a'  papist  nonsense,  for  she 
was  tell't  by  him  that  kend  weel,  and  that  was  the  minister  himsell,  that  St.  Ronan  was 
nane  of  your  idolatrous  Roman  saunts,  but  a  Chaldee,"  (meaning  probably  a  Culdee,) 
"  whilk  was  doubtless  a  very  different  story." 

Matters  being  thus  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  the  post-chaise  was 
ordered,  and  speedily  appeared  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Bindloose's  mansion.  It  was  not 
without  a  private  feeling  of  reluctance,  that  honest  Meg  mounted  the  step  of  a  vehicle, 
on  the  door  of  which  was  painted,  "  Fox  Inn  and  Hotel,  St.  Ronan's  Well  ;"  but  it 
was  too  late  to  start  such  scruples. 

"  I  never  thought  to  have  entered  ane  o'  their  hurley-hackets,"  she  said,  as  she  seated 
herself;  "and  sic  a  like  thing  as  it  is — scarce  room  for  twa  folk! — Weel  I  wot, 
Mr.  Touchwood,  when  I  was  in  the  hiring  line,  our  twa  chaises  wad  hae  carried,  ilk  ane 
o'  them,  four  grown  folk  and  as  mony  bairns.  I  trust  that  doited  creature  Anthony 
will  come  awa  back  wi'  my  whiskey  and  the  cattle  as  soon  as  they  have  had  their  feed. — 
Are  ye  sure  ye  hae  room  aneugh,  sir? — I  wad  fain  hotch  mysell  farther  yont." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  answered  the  Oriental,  "  I  am  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  conveyances — 
a  dooly,  a  litter,  a  cart,  a  palanquin,  or  a  post-chaise,  are  all  alike  to  me — I  think  I  could 
be  an  inside  with  Queen  Mab  in  a  nut-shell,  rather  than  not  get  forward.— Begging  you 
many  pardons,  if  you  have  no  particular  objections,  I  will  light  my  sheroot,"  &c.&c.&c. 
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SR8,  DoDs's  conviction,  that  her  friend  Tyrrel  hod  been  murdered  by  the 
I  sanguinaiy  Capttun  MscTurk,  remained  firm  and  unshaken ;  but  some 
i  researches  for  the  supposed  body  having  been  found  fruitless,  as  weU  as 
^  expensive,  she  began  to  give  up  the  matter  in  despair.  "  Slic  had  done  ber 
duty" — "she  lefV  the  matter  to  them  that  had  a  charge  anent  such  things" — and 
"  Providence  would  bring  the  mysteiy  to  light  in  his  own  fitting  time  " — auch  were  the 
moralities  with  which  the  good  dame  consoled  herself;  and,  with  less  obstinacy  than 
Mr.  Bindloose  had  expected,  she  retained  her  opinion  without  changing  her  banker  and 
man  of  busineiw. 

Perhaps  Meg's  acquiescent  inactivitf  in  a  matter  which  she  had  threatened  to  probe 
8o  deeply,  was  partly  owing  to  the  place  of  poor  Tyrrel  being  supplied  in  her  blue 
chamber,  and  in  her  daily  thoughts  and  cares,  by  her  new  guest^  Mr.  Touchwood ;  io 
possessing  whom,  a  deserter  as  he  was  from  the  Well,  she  obtained,  according  to  her 
view  of  the  matter,  a  decided  triumph  over  her  rivals.  It  sometimes  required,  however, 
the  full  force  of  this  reflection,  to  induce  Meg,  old  and  crabbed  as  she  was,  to  submit  to 
the  various  caprices  and  exactions  of  attention  which  were  displayed  by  her  new  lodger. 
Never  any  man  talked  so  much  as  Touchwood,  of  his  habitual  indifiercnce  to  food,  and 
accommodation  in  travelling ;  and  probably  there  never  was  any  traveller  who  gave 
more  trouble  in  a  house  of  entertainment  He  had  his  own  whims  about  cookery ;  and 
when  these  were  contradicted,  especially  if  he  felt  at  the  same  time  a  twinge  of  incipient 
gout,  one  would  have  thought  he  hod  token  his  lessons  in  the  pastry-shop  of  Bedreddin 
Hassan,  and  was  ready  to  renew  the  scene  of  the  unhappy  cream-tart,  which  was  com- 
pounded without  pepper.  Every  now  and  then  he  started  some  new  doctrine  in  culinary 
matters,  which  Mrs.  Dods  deemed  a  heresy ;  and  then  the  very  house  rang  witli  their 
di:4putcs.  Again,  his  bed  must  necessarily  be  made  at  n  certain  angle  from  the  pillow  to 
the  foot-posts ;  and  the  slightest  deviation  from  this  disturbed,  he  said,  his  nocturnal 
i-cst,  and  did  certainly  ruffle  his  temper.  He  was  equally  whimsical  about  the  brushing 
of  his  clothes,  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  in  his  apartment,  and  a  thousand 
minutiic,  which,  in  conversation,  he  seemed  totally  to  contemn. 

It  may  seem  singular,  but  such  b  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  that  a  guest  of 
tliis  fanciful  and  capricious  disposilion  gave  much  more  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Duds,  than 
her  quiet  and  indifferent  friend,  Mr.  Tyrrel.     If  her  present  lodger  could  blame,  ho 
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could  also  applaud ;  and  no  artist,  conscious  of  such  skill  as  Mrs.  Dods  possessed,  is 
indifferent  to  the  praises  of  such  a  connoisseur  as  Mr.  Touchwood.  The  pride  of  art 
comforted  her  for  the  additional  labour ;  nor  was  it  a  matter  unworthy  of  this  most 
honest  publican's  consideration,  that  the  guests  who  give  most  trouble,  are  usually  those 
who  incur  the  largest  bills,  and  pay  them  with  the  best  grace.  On  tliis  point  Touch- 
wood was  a  jewel  of  a  customer.  He  never  denied  himself  the  gratification  of  the 
slightest  whim,  whatever  expense  he  might  himself  incur,  or  whatever  trouble  he  might 
give  to  those  about  him ;  and  all  was  done  under  protestation,  that  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion was  the  most  indifferent  thing  to  him  in  the  world.  "  Wliat  the  devil  did  he  care 
for  Burgess's  sauces,  he  that  had  eat  his  kouscousou,  spiced  with  nothing  but  the  sand  of 
the  desert  ?  only  it  was  a  shame  for  Mrs.  Dods  to  be  without  what  every  decent  house, 
above  the  rank  of  an  alehouse,  ought  to  be  lai'gely  provided  with." 

In  short,  he  fussed,  fretted,  conmianded,  and  was  obeyed;  kept  the  house  in  hot 
water,  and  yet  was  so  truly  good-natured  when  essential  matters  were  in  discussion,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  bear  him  the  least  ill-will ;  so  that  Mrs.  Dods,  though  in  a  moment 
of  spleen  she  sometimes  wished  him  at  the  top  of  Tintock,  always  ended  by  singing 
forth  his  praises.  She  could  not,  indeed,  help  suspecting  that  he  was  a  Nabob,  as  well 
from  his  conversation  about  foreign  part«,  as  from  his  freaks  of  indulgence  to  himself, 
and  generosity  to  others, — attributes  which  she  understood  to  be  proper  to  most  "  Men 
of  Ind."  But  although  the  reader  has  heard  her  testify  a  general  dislike  to  this  species 
of  Fortune's  favourites,  Mrs.  Dods  had  sense  enough  to  know,  that  a  Nabob  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  raises  the  price  of  eggs  and  poultry  upon  the  good  housewives 
around,  was  very  different  from  a  Nabob  residing  within  her  own  gates,  drawing  all  his 
supplies  from  her  own  larder,  and  paying,  without  hesitation  or  question,  whatever  bills 
her  conscience  permitted  her  to  send  in.  In  short,  to  come  back  to  the  point  at  which 
we  perhaps  might  have  stopped  some  time  since,  landlady  and  guest  were  very  much 
pleased  with  each  other. 

But  Ennui  finds  entrance  into  every  scene,  when  the  gloss  of  novelty  is  over ;  and 
the  fiend  began  to  seize  upon  Mr.  Touchwood  just  when  he  had  got  all  matters  to  his 
mind  in  the  Cleikum  Inn — ^had  instructed  Dame  Dods  in  the  mysteries  of  curry  and 
mullegatawny — drilled  the  chambermaid  into  the  habit  of  making  his  bed  at  the  angle 
recommended  by  Sir  John  Sinclair — and  made  some  progress  in  instructing  the  hump- 
backed postilion  in  the  Arabian  mode  of  grooming.  Pamphlets  and  newspapers,  sent 
from  London  and  from  Edinburgh  by  loads,  proved  inadequate  to  route  this  invader  of 
Mr.  Touchwood's  comforts;  and,  at  last,  he  bethought  himself  of  company.  The 
natural  resource  would  have  been  the  Well — but  the  traveller  had  a  holy  shivering  of 
awe,  which  crossed  him  at  the  very  recollection  of  Lady  Penelope,  who  had  worked  him 
rather  hard  during  his  former  brief  re-sidence ;  and  although  Lady  Binks's  beauty  might 
have  charmed  an  Asiatic,  by  the  ])lump  graces  of  its  contour,  our  senior  was  past  the 
thoughts  of  a  Sultana  and  a  haram.  At  length  a  bright  idea  crossed  his  mind,  and  he 
suddenly  demanded  of  Mrs.  Dods,  who  was  iK)uring  out  his  tea  for  breakfast,  into  a 
large  cup  of  a  very  particular  species  of  china,  of  which  he  had  presented  her  with  a 
service  on  condition  of  her  rendering  him  this  personal  good  office,-^ 

"  Pray,  Mrs.  Dods,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your  minister?" 

"  He's  just  a  man  like  other  men,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied  Meg  Dods;  "what  sort 
of  a  man  should  he  be  ?" 

'*  A  man  like  other  men  ? — ay — that  is  to  say,  he  has  the  usual  complement  of  legs 
and  arms,  eyes  and  ears — But  is  he  a  sensible  man  ?" 

"  No  muckle  o'  that,  sir,"  answered  Dame  Dods ;  "  for  if  he  was  drinking  this  very 
tea  that  ye  gat  down  from  London  wi'  the  mail,  he  wad  mistake  it  for  common  bohea.'* 

"  Then  he  has  not  all  his  organs — wants  a  nose,  or  the  use  of  one  at  least,"  said  Mr. 
Touclnvood ;  "  the  tea  is  right  gunpowder — a  perfect  nosegay." 
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'^  Aweel,  that  may  be,"  said  the  landlady ;  ''  but  I  have  gi*en  the  minister  a  dram  frae 
my  ain  best  bottle  of  real  Coniac  brandy,  and  may  I  never  stir  frae  the  bit,  if  he  didna 
commend  my  whisky  when  he  set  down  the  glass!  There  is  no  ane  o'  them  in  the 
Presbytery  but  himsell— ay,  or  in  the  Synod  either — but  wad  hae  kend  whisky  frae 
brandy." 

"  But  what  sort  of  man  is  he  ? — Has  he  learning  ?'*  demanded  Touchwood. 

"Learning? — aneugh  o'  that,"  answered  Meg;  "just  dung  donnart  wi'  learning — 
lets  a'  things  about  the  Manse  gang  whilk  gate  they  will,  sae  they  dinna  plague  him 
upon  the  score.  An  awfu'  thing  it  is  to  see  sic  an  ill-red-up  house  !  If  I  had  the  twa 
tawpies  that  som  upon  the  honest  man  ae  week  under  my  drilling,  I  think  I  wad  shew 
them  how  to  sort  a  lodging !" 

"  Does  he  preach  wdOi?"  asked  the  guest 

"  Oh,  wed  aneugh,  wed  aneugh — sometimes  he  will  fling  in  a  lang  word  or  a  bit  of 
learning  that  our  farmers  and  bannet  lairds  canna  sae  wed  follow — But  what  of  that,  as 
I  am  aye  telling  them  ? — them  that  pay  stipend  get  aye  the  mair  for  their  siller." 

"  Does  he  attend  to  his  parish  ? — Is  he  kind  to  the  poor  ?" 

"  Ower  muckle  o'  that,  Maister  Touchwood — I  am  sure  he  makes  the  Word  gude, 
and  turns  not  away  from  those  that  ask  o'  him — his  very  pocket  is  picked  by  a  wheen 
ne'er-do-weel  blackguards,  that  gae  soming  through  the  country." 

"  Soming  through  the  country,  Mrs.  Dods  ? — what  would  you  think  if  you  had  seen 
the  Fakirs,  the  Dervises,  the  Bonzes,  the  Imaums,  the  monks,  and  the  mendicants,  that 
I  have  seen  ? — ^But  go  on,  never  mind — Does  this  minister  of  yours  come  much  into 
company?" 

"  Company  ? — gae  wa',"  replied  Meg,  "  he  keeps  nae  company  at  a',  neither  in  his  ain 
house  or  ony  gate  else.  He  comes  down  in  the  morning  in  a  lang  ragged  night-gown, 
like  a  potato  bogle,  and  down  he  sits  amang  his  books ;  and  if  they  dinna  bring  him 
something  to  eat,  the  puir  demented  body  has  never  the  heart  to  cry  for  aught,  and*  he 
has  been  kend  to  sit  for  ten  hours  thegither,  black  fasting,  whilk  is  a'  mere  papistrie, 
though  he  does  it  just  out  o'  forget." 

"  Why,  landlady,  in  that  case,  your  parson  is  any  thing  but  the  ordinary  kind  of  man 
you  described  him — Forget  his  dinner ! — the  man  must  be  mad — he  shall  dine  with  me 
to-day — he  shall  have  such  a  dinner  as  I'll  be  bound  he  won't  forget  in  a  hurry." 

^*  Ye '11  maybe  find  that  easier  said  than  dune,"  said  Mrs.  Dods;  "  the  honest  man 
hasna,  in  a  sense,  the  taste  of  his  mouth— forby,  he  never  dines  out  of  his  ain  house — 
that  is,  when  he  dines  at  a' — A  drink  of  milk  and  a  bit  of  bread  serves  his  turn,  or 
maybe  a  cauld  potato.  It's  a  heathenish  fashion  of  him,  for  as  good  a  man  as  he  is ;  for 
surely  there  is  nae  Christian  man  but  loves  liis  own  bowels." 

"  Why,  that  may  be,"  answered  Touchwood ;  "  but  I  have  known  many  who  took  so 
much  care  of  their  own  bowels,  my  good  dame,  as  to  have  none  for  any  one  else.  But 
come — bustle  to  the  work — get  us  as  good  a  dinner  for  two  as  you  can  set  out — have  it 
ready  at  three  to  an  instant — get  the  old  hock  I  had  sent  me  from  Cockbum — a  bottle  of 
the  particular  Indian  Sherry — and  another  of  your  own  old  claret — fourth  binn,  you 
know,  Meg.  And  stay,  he  is  a  priest,  and  must  have  port — have  all  ready,  but  don't 
bring  the  wine  into  the  sun,  as  that  silly  fool  Beck  did  the  other  day. — I  can't  go  down 
to  the  larder  myself,  but  let  us  have  no  blunders." 

"  Nae  fear,  nae  fear,"  said  Meg,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  "  I  need  naebody  to  look  into 
my  larder  but  mysell,  I  trow — but  it's  an  unco  order  of  wine  for  twa  foUc,  and  ane  o' 
them  a  minister." 

"  Why,  you  foolish  person,  is  there  not  the  woman  up  the  village  that  has  just  brought 
another  fool  into  the  world,  and  will  she  not  need  sack  and  caudle,  if  we  leave  some  of 
our  wine?" 

"  A  gude  ale-posset  wad  set  her  better,"  said  Meg ;  "  however,  if  it's  your  will,  it 
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shall  be  my  pleasure.     But  the  like  of  sic  a  gentleman  as  yoursell  never  entered  my 
doors!" 

The  traveller  was  gone  before  she  had  completed  the  sentence ;  and,  leaving  Meg  to 
bustle  and  maunder  at  her  leisure,  away  he  marched,  with  the  haste  that  characterized 
all  his  motions  when  he  had  any  new  project  in  his  head,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
the  minister  of  St.  Ronan's,  whom,  while  he  walks  down  the  street  to  the  Manse,  we  will 
endeavour  to  introduce  to  the  reader. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  and 
a  weak  constitution,  joined  to  the  disposition  for  study  which  frequently  accompanies 
infirm  health,  induced  his  parents,  though  at  the  expense  of  some  sacrifices,  to  educate 
him  for  the  ministry.  They  were  the  rather  led  to  submit  to  the  privations  which  were 
necessary  to  support  this  expense,  because  they  conceived  from  their  family  traditions, 
that  he  had  in  his  veins  some  portion  of  the  blood  of  that  celebrated  Boanerges  of  the 
Covenant,  Donald  Cargill,  who  was  slain  by  the  persecutors  at  the  town  of  Queensferry, 
in  the  melancholy  days  of  Charles  11.,  merely  because,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  sacerdotal 
power,  he  had  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  delivered  over  to  Satan  by  a  formal  excom- 
munication, the  King  and  Royal  family,  with  all  the  ministers  and  courtiers  thereunto 
belonging.  But  if  Josiah  was  really  derived  from  this  uncompromising  champion,  the 
heat  of  the  family  spirit  which  he  might  have  inherited  was  qualified  by  the  sweetness 
of  his  own  disposition,  and  the  quiet  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live.  He  was  characterized  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  mild,  gentle,  and 
studious  lover  of  learning,  who  in  the  quiet  prosecution  of  his  own  sole  object,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  especially,  of  that  connected  with  his  profession,  had  the 
utmost  indulgence  for  all  whose  pursuits  were  different  from  his  own.  His  sole  relaxa- 
tions were  those  of  a  gentle,  mild,  and  pensive  temper,  and  were  limited  to  a  ramble, 
almost  always  solitary,  among  the  woods  and  hills,  in  praise  of  which  he  was  sometimes 
guilty  of  a  sonnet,  but  rather  because  he  could  not  help  the  attempt,  than  as  proposing 
to  himself  the  fame  or  the  rewards  which  attend  the  successful  poet  Indeed,  far  from 
seeking  to  insinuate  his  fugitive  pieces  into  magazines  or  newspapers,  he  blushed  at  his 
poetical  attempts  even  while  alone,  and,  in  fact,  was  rarely  so  indulgent  to  his  vein  as  to 
commit  them  to  paper. 

From  the  same  maid-like  modesty  of  disposition,  our  student  suppressed  a  strong 
natural  turn  towards  drawing,  although  he  was  repeatedly  complimented  upon  the  few 
sketches  which  he  made,  by  some  whose  judgment  was  generally  admitted.  It  was, 
however,  this  neglected  talent,  which,  like  the  swift  feet  of  the  stag  in  the  fable,  was 
fated  to  render  him  a  service  which  he  might  in  vain  have  expected  from  his  worth  and 
learning. 

My  Lord  Bidmore,  a  distinguished  connoisseur,  chanced  to  be  in  search  of  a  private 
tutor  for  his  son  and  heir,  the  Honourable  Augustus  Bidmore,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
consulted  the  Professor  of  Theology,  who  passed  before  him  in  review  several  favourite 
students,  any  of  whom  he  conceived  well  suited  for  the  situation ;  but  still  his  answer 
to  the  important  and  unlooked-for  question,  "  Did  the  candidate  understand  drawing?" 
was  in  the  negative.  The  Professor,  indeed,  added  his  opinion,  that  such  an  accomplish- 
ment was  neither  to  be  desired  nor  expected  in  a  student  of  theology ;  but,  pressed  hard 
with  this  condition  as  a  sine  qua  nan,  he  at  length  did  remember  a  dreaming  lad  about 
the  Hall,  who  seldom  could  be  got  to  speak  above  his  breath,  even  when  delivering  his 
essays,  but  was  said  to  have  a  strong  turn  for  drawing.  This  was  enough  for  my  Lord 
Bidmore,  who  contrived  to  obtain  a  sight  of  some  of  young  Cargill's  sketches,  and  was 
satisfied  that,  under  such  a  tutor,  his  son  could  not  fail  to  maintain  that  character  for 
hereditary  taste  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  a 
considerable  estate,  the  representative  value  of  which  was  now  the  painted  canvass  in 
the  great  gallery  at  Bidmore-House. 
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Upon  following  up  the  inquiry  concerning  the  young  man's  character,  he  was  found 
to  possess  all  the  other  necessary  qualifications  of  learning  and  morals,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  perhaps  Lord  Bidmore  might  have  required ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  fellow-students,  but  more  especially  to  his  own,  Josiah  Cargill  was  promoted  to  the 
desired  and  desirable  situation  of  private  tutor  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bidmore. 

Mr.  Cargill  did  his  duty  ably  and  conscientiously,  by  a  spoiled  though  good-humoured 
lad,  of  weak  health  and  very  ordinary  parts.  He  could  not,  indeed,  inspire  into  him 
any  portion  of  the  deep  and  noble  enthusiasm  which  characterizes  the  youth  of  genius ; 
but  his  pupil  made  such  progress  in  each  branch  of  his  studies  as  his  capacity  enabled 
him  to  attain.  He  understood  the  learned  languages,  and  could  be  very  profound  on  the 
subject  of  various  readings — he  pursued  science,  and  could  class  shells,  pack  mosses,  and 
arrange  minerals — he  drew  without  taste,  but  with  much  accuracy ;  and  although  he 
attained  no  commanding  height  in  any  pursuit,  he  knew  enough  of  many  studies,  literary 
and  scientific,  to  fill  up  his  time,  and  divert  from  temptation  a  head,  which  was  none  of 
the  strongest  in  point  of  resistance. 

Miss  Augusta  Bidmore,  his  lordship's  only  other  child,  received  also  the  instructions 
of  Cargill  in  such  branches  of  science  as  her  father  chose  she  should  acquire,  and  her 
tutor  was  capable  to  teach.  But  her  progress  was  as  different  from  that  of  her  brother, 
as  the  fire  of  heaven  differs  from  that  grosser  element  which  the  peasant  piles  upon  his 
smouldering  hearth.  Her  acquirements  in  Italian  and  Spanish  literature,  in  history,  in 
drawing,  and  in  all  elegant  learning,  were  such  as  to  enchant  her  teacher,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  kept  him  on  the  stretch,  lest,  in  her  successful  career,  the  scholar  should 
outstrip  the  master. 

Alas !  such  intercourse,  fraught  as  it  is  with  dangers  arising  out  of  the  best  and 
kindest,  as  well  as  the  most  natural  feelings  on  either  side,  proved  in  the  present,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  preceptor.  Every  feeling  heart  will 
excuse  a  weakness,  which  we  shall  presently  find  carried  with  it  its  own  severe  punish- 
ment. Cadenus,  indeed,  believe  him  who  will,  has  assured  us,  that,  in  such  a  perilous 
intercourse,  he  himself  preserved  the  limits  which  were  unhappily  transgressed  by  the 
unfortunate  Vanessa,  his  more  impassioned  pupil : — 

"  The  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy, 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy." 

But  Josiah  Cargill  was  less  fortunate,  or  less  cautious.  He  suffered  his  fair  pupil  to 
become  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  before  he  discovered  the  precipice  towards  which  he 
was  moving  under  the  direction  of  a  blind  and  misplaced  passion.  He  was  indeed 
utterly  incapable  of  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  situation,  to 
involve  his  pupil  in  the  toils  of  a  mutual  passion.  Honour  and  gratitude  alike  forbade 
such  a  line  of  conduct,  even  had  it  been  consistent  with  the  natural  bashfulness, 
simplicity,  and  innocence  of  his  disposition.  To  sigh  and  suffer  in  secret,  to  form  reso- 
lutions of  separating  himself  from  a  situation  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  to  postpone 
from  day  to  day  the  accomplishment  of  a  resolution  so  prudent,  was  all  to  which  the 
tutor  found  himself  equal ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  veneration  with  which  he 
regarded  his  patron's  daughter,  with  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  passion  which  he 
nourished,  tended  to  render  his  love  yet  more  pure  and  disinterested. 

At  length,  the  line  of  conduct  which  reason  had  long  since  recommended,  could  no 
longer  be  the  subject  of  procrastination.  Mr.  Bidmore  was  destined  to  foreign  travel 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Mr.  Cargill  received  from  his  patron  the  alternative  of  accom- 
panying his  pupil,  or  retiring  upon  a  suitable  provision,  the  reward  of  his  past 
instructions.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  which  he  preferred;  for  while  he  was  with 
young  Bidmore,  he  did  not  seem  entirely  separated  from  his  sister.     He  was  sure  to 
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hear  of  Augusta  frequently,  and  to  sec  some  part,  at  least,  (»f  the  letters  which  she  was 
to  write  to  her  brother ;  he  might  also  hope  to  be  remembered  in  these  letters  as  her 
**  good  friend  and  tutor ;"  and  to  these  consolations  his  quiet,  contemplative,  and  yet 
enthusiastic  disposition,  clung  as  to  a  secret  source  of  pleasure,  the  only  one  which  life 
seemed  to  open  to  him. 

But  fate  had  a  blow  in  store,  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  The  chance  of  Augusta 
changing  her  maiden  condition  for  that  of  a  wife,  probable  as  her  rank,  beauty,  and 
fortune  rendered  such  an  event,  had  never  once  occurred  to  him ;  and  although  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself  the  unwavering  belief  that  she  never  could  be  his,  he  was  inex- 
pressibly affected  by  the  intelligence  that  she  had  become  the  property  of  another. 

The  honourable  Mr.  Biilmore's  letters  to  his  father  soon  after  announced  that  poor 
Mr.  Cargill  had  been  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  and  again,  that  his  reconvalescence 
was  attended  with  so  much  debility,  it  seemed  both  of  mind  and  body,  as  entirely  to 
destroy  his  utility  as  a  travelling  companion.  Shortly  after  this  the  travellers  separated, 
and  Cargill  returned  to  his  native  country  alone,  indulging  upon  the  road  in  a  melancholy 
abstraction  of  mind,  which  he  had  suffered  to  grow  upon  him  since  the  mental  shock 
which  he  had  sustained,  and  which  in  time  became  the  most  characteristical  feature  of 
liis  demeanour.  His  meditations  were  not  even  disturbed  by  any  anxiety  about  his 
future  subsistence,  although  the  cessation  of  his  employment  seemed  to  render  that 
precarious.  For  this,  however,  Lord  Bidmore  had  made  provision ;  for,  though  a 
coxcomb  where  the  fine  arts  were  concerned,  he  was  in  other  particulars  a  just  and 
honourable  man,  who  felt  a  sincere  pride  in  having  drawn  the  talents  of  Cargill  from 
obscurity,  and  entertained  due  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  achieved  the 
important  task  intrusted  to  him  in  his  family. 

His  lordship  had  privately  purchased  from  the  Mowbray  family  the  patronage  or 
advowson  of  the  living  of  St.  Ronan's,  then  held  by  a  very  old  incumbent,  who  died 
shortly  afterwards ;  so  that  upon  arriving  in  England  he  found  himself  named  to  the 
vacant  living.  So  indifferent,  however,  did  Cargill  feel  himself  towards  this  preferment, 
that  he  might  possibly  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  necessary  steps 
previous  to  his  ordination,  had  it  not  been  on  account  of  his  mother,  now  a  widow,  and 
unprovided  for,  unless  by  the  support  which  he  afforded  her.  He  visited  her  in  her 
small  retreat  in  the  suburbs  of  March  thorn,  heard  her  pour  out  her  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
that  she  should  have  been  granted  life  long  enough  to  witness  her  son's  promotion  to  a 
charge,  which,  in  her  eyes,  was  more  honourable  and  desirable  than  an  Episcopal  see — 
heard  her  chalk  out  the  life  which  they  were  to  lead  together  in  the  humble  independence 
which  had  thus  fallen  on  him — ^he  heard  all  this,  and  had  no  power  to  crush  her  hopes 
and  her  triumph  by  the  indulgence  of  his  own  romantic  feelings.  He  passed  almost 
mechanically  through  the  usual  forms,  and  was  inducted  into  the  living  of  St  Ronan's. 

Although  fanciful  and  romantic,  it  was  not  in  Josiah  Cargill's  nature  to  yield  to 
unavailing  melancholy ;  yet  he  sought  relief,  not  in  society,  but  in  solitary  study.  His 
seclusion  was  the  more  complete,  that  his  mother,  whose  education  had  been  as  much 
confined  as  her  fortunes,  felt  awkward  under  her  new  dignities,  and  willingly  acquiesced 
in  lier  son's  secession  from  society,  and  spent  her  whole  time  in  superintending  the  little 
household,  and  in  her  way  providing  for  all  emergencies,  the  occurrence  of  which  might 
call  Josiah  out  of  his  favourite  book-room.  As  old  age  rendered  her  inactive,  she  began 
to  regret  the  incapacity  of  her  son  to  superintend  his  own  household,  and  talked  some- 
thing of  matrimony,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  muckle  wheel.  To  these  admonitions 
Mr.  Cargill  returned  only  slight  and  evasive  answers ;  and  when  the  old  lady  slept  in  the 
village  churchyard,  at  a  reverend  old  age,  there  was  no  one  to  perform  the  ofiice  of 
superintendent  in  the  minister's  family.  Neither  did  Josiah  Cargill  seek  for  any,  but 
patiently  submitted  to  all  the  evils  with  which  a  bachelor  estate  is  attended,  and  which 
were  at  least  equal  to  those  which  beset  the  renowned  Mago-Pico  during  Ids  state  of 
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celibacy.*  His  butter  was  ill  churned,  and  declared  by  all  but  himself  and  the  quean 
who  made  it,  altogether  uneatable ;  his  milk  was  burnt  in  the  pan,  his  fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  stolen,  and  his  black  stockings  mended  with  blue  and  white  thread. 

For  all  these  things  the  minister  cared  not,  his  mind  ever  bent  upon  far  different 
matters.  Do  not  let  my  fair  readers  do  Josiah  more  than  justice,  or  suppose  that,  like 
Beltenebros  in  the  desert,  he  remained  for  years  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  and  mis- 
placed passion.  No— to  the  shame  of  the  male  sex  be  it  spoken,  that  no  degree  of 
hopeless  love,  however  desperate  and  sincere,  can  ever  continue  for  years  to  imbitter 
life.  There  must  be  hope — ^there  must  be  uncertainty — there  must  be  reciprocity,  to 
enable  the  tyrant  of  the  soul  to  secure  a  dominion  of  very  long  duration  over  a  manly 
and  well-constituted  mind,  which  is  itself  desirous  to  will  its  freedom.  The  memory  of 
Augusta  had  long  faded  from  Josiah's  thoughts,  or  was  remembered  only  as  a  pleasing, 
but  melancholy  and  unsubstantial  dream,  while  he  was  straining  forward  in  pursuit  of  a 
yet  nobler  and  coyer  mistress,  in  a  word,  of  Knowledge  herself. 

Every  hour  that  he  could  spare  from  his  parochial  duties,  which  he  discharged  with 
zeal  honourable  to  his  heart  and  head,  was  devoted  to  his  studies,  and  spent  among  his 
books.  But  this  chase  of  wisdom,  though  in  itself  interesting  and  dignified,  was  indulged 
to  an  excess  which  diminished  the  respectability,  nay,  the  utility,  of  the  deceived  student ; 
and  he  forgot,  amid  the  luxury  of  deep  and  dark  investigations,  that  society  has  its 
claims,  and  that  the  knowledge  which  is  unimparted,  is  necessarily  a  barren  tiUent,  and 
is  lost  to  society,  like  the  miser's  concealed  hoard,  by  the  death  of  the  proprietor.  His 
studies  were  also  under  the  additional  disadvantage,  that,  being  pursued  for  the  grati- 
fication of  a  desultory  longing  after  knowledge,  and  directed  to  no  determined  object, 
they  turned  on  points  rather  curious  than  useful,  and  while  they  served  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  student  himself,  promised  little  utility  to  mankind  at  large. 

Bewildered  amid  abstruse  researches,  metaphysical  and  historical,  Mr.  Cargill,  living 
only  for  himself  and  his  books,  acquired  many  ludicrous  habits,  which  exposed  the 
secluded  student  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  and  which  tinged,  though  they  did  not 
altogether  obscure,  the  natural  civility  of  an  amiable  disposition,  as  well  as  the  acquired 
habits  of  politeness  which  he  had  learned  in  the  good  society  that  frequented  Lord  Bid- 
more*s  mansion.  He  not  only  indulged  in  neglect  of  dress  and  appearance,  and  all  those 
ungainly  tricks  which  men  are  apt  to  acquire  by  living  very  much  alone,  but  besides, 
and  especially,  he  became  probably  the  most  abstracted  and  absent  man  of  a  profession 
peculiarly  liable  to  cherish  such  habits.  No  man  fell  so  regularly  into  the  painful 
dilemma  of  mistaking,  or,  in  Scottish  phrase,  miskenning,  the  person  he  spoke  to,  or 
more  frequently  inquired  of  an  old  maid  for  her  husband,  of  a  childless  wife  about  her 
young  people,  of  the  distressed  widower  for  the  spouse  at  whose  funeral  he  himself  had 
assisted  but  a  fortnight  before ;  and  none  was  ever  more  familiar  with  strangers  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  or  seemed  more  estranged  from  those  who  had  a  title  to  think  them- 
selves well  known  to  him.     The  worthy  man  perpetually  confounded  sex,  age,   and 

^  This  satire,  Teiy  popular  eren  in  ScotlancU  at  least  with  one  party,  was  composed  at  the  expense  of  a  reverend  presbyterian 
divine,  of  whom  many  stories  are  preserved,  being  Mr.  Pyet,  the  Mago-Pico  of  the  tale,  minister  of  Dunbar.  The  work  is 
now  little  known  in  Scotland,  and  not  at  all  in  England,  though  written  with  much  strong  and  coarse  humour,  resembling 
the  style  of  Arbuthnot.  It  was  composed  by  Mr.  Haliburton,  a  military  chaplain.  The  distresses  attending  Mago-Pico's 
bachelor  life,  are  thus  stated : — 

"  At  the  same  time  I  desire  you  would  only  figure  out  to  yourself  his  situation  during  his  celibacy  in  the  ministerial  charge 
— a  hotue  lying  all  heaps  upon  heaps ;  his  bed  ill-made,  swarming  with  fleas,  and  very  cold  on  the  winter  nights ;  his  sheep's- 
head  not  to  be  eaten  for  wool  and  hair,  his  broth  singed,  his  bread  mouldy,  his  lamb  and  pig  all  scouthered,  his  house 
neither  washed  nor  plastered ;  his  black  stockings  darned  with  white  worsted  above  the  shoes;  his  butter  made  into  cat's  hams ; 
his  cheese  one  heap  of  mites  and  maggots,  and  full  of  large  avenues  for  rats  and  mice  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  and  make  their 
nests  in.  Frequent  were  the  admonitions  he  had  given  his  maidservants  on  this  score,  and  every  now  and  then  he  was  turn- 
ing them  off;  but  still  the  last  was  the  worst,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  poor  man  was  the  sufferer.  At  any  rate,  therefore, 
matrimony  must  turn  to  his  account,  though  his  wife  should  prove  to  be  nothing  but  a  creature  of  the  feminine  gender,  with 
a  tongue  in  her  head,  and  ten  Angers  on  her  hands,  to  clear  out  the  papers  of  the  housemaid,  not  to  mention  the  convenience 
of  a  man's  having  it  in  his  power  lawfully  to  beget  sons  and  daughters  in  his  own  house." — Memoin  of  Mago-Pico.  Second 
Edition.    Edinburgh,  1761,  p.  19. 
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calling ;  and  when  a  blind  beggar  extended  hia  hand  for  charitj'',  he  has  been  known  to 
return  the  civility  by  taking  off  his  hat,  making  a  low  bow,  and  hoping  his  worship 
was  well. 

Among  his  brethren,  Mr.  Cargill  alternately  commanded  respect  by  the  depth  of  his 
erudition,  and  gave  occasion  to  laughter  from  his  odd  peculiarities.  On  the  latter 
occasions  he  used  abruptly  to  withdraw  from  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  general  mildness  of  his  character,  his  solitary  habits  had  engen- 
dered a  testy  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  a  keener  sense  of  pain  arising  from  the 
satire  of  others,  than  was  natural  to  his  unassuming  disposition.  As  for  his  parishioners, 
they  enjoyed,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  many  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  pastor's 
expense,  and  were  sometimes,  as  Mrs.  Dods  hinted,  more  astonished  than  edified  hy  his 
learning ;  for  in  pursuing  a  point  of  biblical  criticism,  he  did  not  altogether  remember 
that  he  was  addressing  a  popular  and  unlearned  assembly,  not  delivering  a  concio  ad 
clemm — a  mistake,  not  arising  from  any  conceit  of  his  learning,  or  wish  to  display  i^ 
but  from  the  same  absence  of  mind  which  induced  an  excellent  divine,  when  preaching 
before  a  party  of  criminals  condemned  to  death,  to  break  off  by  promising  the  wretches, 
who  were  to  suffer  next  morning,  "  the  rest  of  the  discourse  at  the  first  proper  oppor- 
tunity." But  all  the  neighbourhood  acknowledged  Mr.  Cargill's  serious  and  devout 
dischai^  of  his  ministerial  duties ;  and  the  poor  parishioners  forgave  his  innocent 
peculiarities,  in  consideration  of  his  unbounded  charity ;  while  the  heritors,  if  they 
ridiculed  the  abstractions  of  Mr.  Cargill  on  some  subjects,  had  the  grace  to  recollect 
that  they  had  prevented  him  from  suing  an  augmentation  of  stipend,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  clei^  around  him,  or  from  demanding  at  their  hands  a  new  manse,  or 
the  repair  of  the  old  one.  He  once,  indeed,  wished  that  they  would  amend  the  roof  of 
his  hook  room,  which  "  rained  in***  in  a  very  pluvious  manner  ;  but  receiving  no  direct 
answer  from  our  friend  Mciklewham,  who  neither  relished  the  proposal  nor  saw  means 
of  eluding  it,  the  minister  quietly  made  the  necessary  repairs  at  his  own  expense,  and 
gave  the  heritors  no  farther  trouble  on  the  subject. 

Such  was  the  worthy  divine  whom  our  bon  vivant  at  the  Cleikum  Inn  hop^d  to 
conciliate  by  a  good  dinner  and  Cockburn's  particular ;  an  excellent  menstruum  in  most 
coses,  but  not  likely  to  be  very  efficacious  on  the  present  occasion. 
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THE   ACQUAIHTANCE. 


^^UR  traveller,  rapid  in  all  bis  resolutions  and  motions,  strode  stoutly  down  the 
^'^  street,  and  arrived  at  the  Manse,  which  was,  as  we  have  already  described  it, 
§  all  but  absolutely  ruinous.  The  total  desolation  and  want  of  order  about  the 
^^  door  would  have  argued  the  place  uninhabited,  had  it  not  been  for  two  or 
three  miserable  tubs  with  suds,  or  such  Ukesluttiali  contents,  wliich  were  left  there,  that 
those  who  broke  their  shins  among  thein  might  receive  a  sensible  proof,  that  "  here  tlie 
hand  of  woman  had  been."  Tlie  door  being  half  off  its  hinges,  the  entrance  was  for 
the  time  protected  by  a  broken  harrow,  which  must  necesaarily  be  removed  before  entry 
could  be  obtained.  The  little  garden,  which  might  have  given  an  air  of  comfort  to  tlie 
old  house  had  it  been  kept  in  any  order,  was  abandoned  to  a  desolation,  of  wliich  that  of 
the  sluggard  was  only  a  type ;  and  the  minister's  man,  an  attendant  always  proverbial 
for  doing  half  work,  and  who  seemed  in  the  present  instance  to  do  none,  was  scon 
among  docks  and  nettles,  solacing  himself  with  the  few  gooseberries  which  remained  on 
some  moss-grown  bushes.     To  him  Mr.  Tuucliwood  called  louilly,  in<juiring  after  hi.i 
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master ;  but  the  clown,  conscious  of  being  taken  in  flagrant  delict,  as  the  law  says,  fled 
from  him  like  a  guilty  thing,  instead  of  obeying  his  summons,  and  was  soon  heard 
hupping  and  geeing  to  the  cart,  which  he  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  broken  walL 

Disappointed  in  his  application  to  the  man-servant,  Mr.  Touchwood  knocked  with 
his  cane,  at  first  gently,  then  harder,  hollowed,  bellowed,  and  shouted,  in  the  hope  of 
calling  the  attention  of  some  one  within  doors,  but  received  not  a  word  in  reply.  At 
length,  thinking  that  no  trespass  could  be  committed  upon  so  forlorn  and  deserted  an 
establishment,  he  removed  the  obstacles  to  entrance  with  such  a  noise  as  he  thought  must 
necessarily  have  alarmed  some  one,  if  there  was  any  live  person  about  the  house  at  all. 
All  was  still  silent ;  and,  entering  a  passage  where  the  damp  walls  and  broken  flags 
corresponded  to  the  appearance  of  things  out  of  doors,  he  opened  a  door  to  the  left, 
which,  wonderful  to  say,  still  had  a  latch  remaining,  and  found  himself  in  the  parlour, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  person  whom  he  came  to  visit. 

Amid  a  heap  of  books  and  other  literary  lumber,  which  had  accumulated  around  him, 
sat,  in  his  well-worn  leathern  elbow-chair,  the  learned  minister  of  St.  Ronan's ;  a  thin, 
spare  man,  beyond  the  middle  age,  of  a  dark  complexion,  but  with  eyes  which,  though 
now  obscured  and  vacant,  had  been  once  bright,  soft,  and  expressive,  and  whose  features 
seemed  interesting,  the  rather  that,  notwithstanding  the  carelessness  of  his  dress,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  performing  his  ablutions  with  Eastern  precision ;  for  he  had  forgot 
neatness,  but  not  cleanliness.  His  hair  might  have  appeared  much  more  disorderly,  had 
it  not  been  thinned  by  time,  and  disposed  chiefly  around  the  sides  of  his  countenance 
and  the  back  part  of  his  head;  black  stockings,  ungartered,  marked  his  professional 
dress,  and  his  feet  were  thrust  into  old  slip-shod  shoes,  which  served  him  instead  of 
slippers.  The  rest  of  his  garments,  so  far  as  visible,  consisted  in  a  plaid  nightgown 
wrapt  in  long  folds  round  his  stooping  and  emaciated  length  of  body,  and  reaching  down 
to  the  slippers  aforesaid.  He  was  so  intently  engaged  in  studying  the  book  before  him, 
a  folio  of  no  ordinary  bulk,  that  he  totally  disregarded  the  noise  which  Mr.  Touchwood 
made  in  entering  the  room,  as  well  as  the  coughs  and  hems  with  which  he  thought  it 
proper  to  announce  his  presence. 

No  notice  being  taken  of  these  inarticulate  signals,  Mr.  Touchwood,  however  great 
an  enemy  he  was  to  ceremony,  saw  the  necessity  of  introducing  his  business,  as  an 
apology  for  his  intrusion. 

"  Hem  !  sir — Ha,  hem  !  — You  see  before  you  a  person  in  some  distress  for  want  of 
society,  who  has  taken  the  liberty  to  call  on  you  as  a  good  pastor,  who  may  be,  in 
Christian  charity,  willing  to  aflbrd  him  a  little  of  your  company,  since  he  is  tired  of 
his  own." 

Of  this  speech  Mr.  Cargill  only  understood  the  words  "  distress"  and  "  charity," 
sounds  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  which  never  failed  to  produce  some 
eflect  upon  him.  He  looked  at  his  visiter  with  lack-lustre  eye,  and,  without  correcting 
the  first  opinion  which  he  had  formed,  although  the  stranger's  plump  and  sturdy  frame, 
as  well  as  his  nicely-brushed  coat,  glancing  cane,  and,  above  all,  his  upright  and  self- 
satisfied  manner,  resembled  in  no  respect  the  dress,  form,  or  bearing  of  a  mendicant,  he 
quietly  thrust  a  shilling  into  his  hand,  and  relapsed  into  the  studious  contemplation 
which  the  entrance  of  Touchwood  had  interrupted. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  good  sir,"  said  his  visiter,  surprised  at  a  degree  of  absence  of  mind 
which  he  could  hardly  have  conceived  possible,  "  you  have  entirely  mistaken  my  object." 

"  I  am  sorry  my  mite  is  insufficient,  my  friend,"  said  the  clergyman,  without  again 
raising  his  eyes,  "  it  is  all  I  have  at  present  to  bestow." 

"If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  up  for  a  moment,  my  good  sir,"  said  the 
traveller,  "  you  may  possibly  perceive  that  you  labour  under  a  considerable  mistake." 

Mr.  Cargill  raised  his  head,  recalled  his  attention,  and,  seeing  that  he  had  a  well- 
dressed,  respectable-looking  person  before  him,  he  exclaimed  in  much  confusion,  "  Ha ! — 
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yes— on  my  word,  I  was  so  immersed  in  my  book — I  believe— I  think  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Lavender  ?  " 

"  No  such  thing,  Mr.  Cargill,"  replied  Mr.  Touchwood.  "  I  will  save  you  the 
trouble  of  trying  to  recollect  me — ^you  never  saw  me  before. — But  do  not  let  me  disturb 
your  studies — I  am  in  no  hurry,  and  my  business  can  wait  your  leisure." 

'*  I  am  much  obliged,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  *'  have  the  goodness  to  take  a  chair,  if  you 
can  find  one — I  have  a  train  of  thought  to  recover — a  slight  calculation  to  finish — and 
then  I  am  at  your  command." 

The  visiter  found  among  the  broken  furniture,  not  without  difficulty,  a  seat  strong 
enough  to  support  his  weight,  and  sat  down,  resting  upon  his  cane,  and  looking  atten- 
tively at  his  host,  who  very  soon  became  totally  insensible  of  his  presence.  A  long 
pause  of  total  silence  ensued,  only  disturbed  by  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  folio  from 
which  Mr.  Cargill  seemed  to  be  making  extracts,  and  now  and  then  by  a  little  excla- 
mation of  surprise  and  impatience,  when  he  dipped  his  pen,  as  happened  once  or  twice, 
into  his  snuff-box,  instead  of  the  ink-standish  which  stood  beside  it.  At  length,  just  as 
Mr.  Touchwood  began  to  think  the  scene  as  tedious  as  it  was  singular,  the  abstracted 
student  raised  his  head,  and  spoke  as  if  in  soliloquy,  *^  From  Aeon,  Accor,  or  St.  John 
d'Acre,  to  Jerusalem,  how  far  ?" 

**  Twenty-three  miles  north  north-west,"  answered  his  visiter,  without  hesitation. 

Mr.  Cargill  expressed  no  more  surprise  at  a  question  which  he  had  put  to  himself 
being  answered  by  the  voice  of  another,  than  if  he  had  found  the  distance  on  the  map, 
and,  indeed,  was  not  probably  aware  of  the  medium  through  which  his  question  had 
been  solved ;  and  it  was  the  tenor  of  the  answer  alone  which  he  attended  to  in  his  reply. 
^"  Twenty-three  miles — Ingulphus,"  laying  his  hand  on  the  volume,  "  and  Jeffrey 
Winesauf  do  not  agree  in  this." 

"  They  may  both  be  d— d,  then,  for  lying  blockheads,"  answered  the  traveller. 

*^  You  might  have  contradicted  their  authority,  sir,  without  using  such  an  expression," 
said  the  divine,  gravely. 

"  I  cry  you  mercy.  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  but  would  you  compare  these 
parchment  fellows  with  me,  that  have  made  my  legs  my  compasses  over  great  part  of 
the  inhabited  world  ?" 

"  You  have  been  in  Palestine,  then?"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  drawing  himself  upright  in 
his  chair,  and  speaking  with  eagerness  and  with  interest. 

**  You  may  sweai*  that,  Doctor,  and  at  Acre  too.  Why,  I  was  there  the  month  after 
Boney  had  found  it  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack. — I  dined  with  Sir  Sydney's  chum,  old 
r^ezzar  Pacha,  and  an  excellent  dinner  we  had,  but  for  a  dessert  of  noses  and  ears 
brought  on  after  the  last  remove,  which  spoiled  my  digestion.  Old  Djezzar  thought  it 
so  good  a  joke,  that  you  hardly  saw  a  man  in  Acre  whose  face  was  not  as  fiat  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand — Gad,  I  respect  my  olfactory  organ,  and  set  off  the  next  morning  as  fast  as 
the  most  cursed  hard-trotting  dromedary  that  ever  fell  to  poor  pilgrim's  lot  could  contrive 
to  tramp." 

**  If  you  have  really  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  whom  the  reckless 
gaiety  of  Touchwood's  manner  rendered  somewhat  suspicious  of  a  trick,  "  you  will  be 
able  materially  to  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Crusades." 

"  They  happened  before  my  time.  Doctor,"  replied  the  traveller. 

"  You  are  to  understand  that  my  curiosity  refers  to  the  geography  of  the  countries 
where  these  events  took  place,"  answered  Mr.  Cargill. 

"Oh  I  as  to  that  matter,  you  are  lighted  on  your  feet,"  said  Lir.  Touchwood ;  "  for 
the  time  present  I  can  fit  you.  Tui-k,  Arab,  Copt,  and  Druse,  I  know  every  one  of 
them,  and  can  make  you  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  myself,  Without  stirring  a 
step  beyond  your  threshold,  you  shall  know  Syria  as  well  as  I  do. — ^But  one  good  turn 
deserves  another — in  that  case,  you  must  have  the  goodness  to  dine  with  me." 
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*'  I  go  seldom  abroad,  sir,"  said  the  minister,  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  for  his 
habits  of  solitude  and  seclusion  could  not  be  entirely  overcome,  even  by  the  expectation 
raised  by  the  traveller's  discourse ;  "yet  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on 
a  gentleman  possessed  of  so  much  experience." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood, "  three  be  the  hour — I  never  dine  later,  and  always 
to  a  minute— and  the  place,  the  Cleikum  Inn,  up  the  way ;  where  Mrs.  Dods  is  at  this 
moment  busy  in  making  ready  such  a  dinner  as  your  learning  has  seldom  seen,  Doctor, 
for  I  brought  the  receipts  from  the  four  different  quarters  of  the  globe." 

Upon  this  treaty  they  parted  ;  and  Mr.  Cargill,  after  musing  for  a  short  while  upon 
the  singular  chance  which  had  sent  a  living  man  to  answer  those  doubts,  for  which  he 
was  in  vain  consulting  ancient  authorities,  at  length  resumed,  by  degrees,  the  train  of 
reflection  and  investigation  which  Mr.  Touchwood's  visit  had  interrupted,  and  in  a  short 
time  lost  all  recollection  of  his  episodical  visiter,  and  of  the  engagement  which  he 
had  formed. 

Not  so  Mr,  Touchwood,  who,  when  not  occupied  with  business  of  real  importance,  had 
the  art,  as  the  reader  may  have  observed,  to  make  a  prodigious  fuss  about  nothing  at  all. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  he  bustled  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  till  Mrs.  Dods  lost 
patience,  and  threatened  to  pin  the  dishclout  to  his  tail ;  a  menace  which  he  pardoned,  in 
consideration,  that  in  all  the  countries  which  he  had  visited,  which  are  sufficiently  civilized 
to  boast  of  cooks,  these  artists,  toiling  in  their  fiery  element,  have  a  privilege  to  be  testy 
and  impatient.  He  therefore  retreated  from  the  torrid  region  of  Mrs.  Dods's  microcosm, 
and  employed  his  time  in  the  usual  devices  of  loiterers,  partly  by  walking  for  an  appetite, 
partly  by  observing  the  progress  of  his  watch  towards  three  o'clock,  when  he  had  happily 
succeeded  in  getting  an  employment  more  serious.  His  table,  in  the  blue  parlour,  was 
displayed  with  two  covers,  after  the  fairest  fashion  of  the  Cleikum  Inn ;  yet  the  landlady, 
with  a  look  *^  civil  but  sly,"  contrived  to  insinuate  a  doubt  whether  the  clergyman  would 
come,  "  when  a'  was  dune." 

Mr.  Touchwood  scorned  to  listen  to  such  an  insinuation  until  the  fated  hour  arrived, 
and  brought  with  it  no  Mr.  CargilL  The  impatient  entertainer  allowed  five  minutes  for 
difference  of  clocks,  and  variation  of  time,  and  other  five  for  the  procrastination  of  one 
who  went  little  into  society.  But  no  sooner  were  the  last  five  minutes  expended,  than  he 
darted  off  for  the  Manse,  not,  indeed,  much  like  a  greyhound  or  a  deer,  but  with  the 
momentum  of  a  corpulent  and  well-appetized  elderly  gentleman,  who  is  in  haste  to  secure 
his  dinner.  He  bounced  without  ceremony  into  the  parlour,  where  he  found  the  worthy 
divine  clothed  in  the  same  plaid  nightgown,  and  seated  in  the  very  same  elbow-chair, 
in  which  he  had  left  him  five  hours  before.  His  sudden  entrance  recalled  to  Mr.  Cargill, 
not  an  accurate,  but  something  of  a  general  recollection,  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
morning,  and  he  hastened  to  apologize  with  "  Ha ! — indeed — already  ?— upon  my  word, 
Mr.  A — a — ,  I  mean  my  dear  friend — ^I  am  afraid  I  have  used  you  ill — I  forgot  to  order 
any  dinner — but  we  will  do  our  best. — Eppie — ^Eppie  I" 

Not  at  the  first,  second,  nor  third  call,  but  ex  intervallo^  as  the  lawyers  express  it, 
Eppie,  a  bare-legged,  shock-headed,  thick-ankled,  red-armed  wench,  entered,  and 
announced  her  presence  by  an  emphatic  "  What 's  your  wuU  Y* 

"  Have  you  got  any  thing  in  the  house  for  dinner,  Eppie  7* 

"  Naething  but  bread  and  milk,  plenty  o't — ^what  shoidd  I  have  ?" 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  ^*  you  are  like  to  have  a  Pythagorean  entertainment ; 
but  you  are  a  traveller,  and  have  doubtless  been  in  your  time  thankful  for  bread  and  milk." 

"  But  never  when  there  was  any  thing  better  to  be  had,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood.  "  Come, 
Doctor,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  your  wits  are  fairly  gone  a  wool-gathering ;  it  was 
I  invited  you  to  dinner,  up  at  the  Inn  yonder,  not  you  me." 

"  On  my  word,  and  so  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  I  knew  I  was  quite  right — ^I  knew 
there  was  a  dinner  engagement  betwixt  us,  I  was  sure  of  that,  and  that  is  the  main  point — 
Come,  sir,  I  wait  upon  you." 
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*^  Will  you  not  first  change  your  dress  T*  said  the  visiter,  seeing  with  astonishment  that 
the  divine  proposed  to  attend  him  in  his  plaid  nightgown ;  '^  why,  we  shall  have  all  the 
boys  in  the  village  after  us — ^you  will  look  like  an  owl  in  sunshine,  and  they  will  flock 
round  you  like  so  many  hedge-sparrows." 

"  I  will  get  my  clothes  instantly,"  said  the  worthy  clergyman ;  "  I  will  get  ready 
directly — ^I  am  really  ashamed  to  keep  you  waiting,  my  dear  Mr.-— eh— eh — ^your  name 
has  this  instant  escaped  me." 

"  It  is  Touchwood,  sir,  at  your  service ;  I  do  not  believe  you  ever  heard  it  before," 
answered  the  traveller. 

"  True — aright — ^no  more  I  have — ^well,  my  good  Mr.  Touchstone,  will  you  sit  down  an 
instant  until  we  see  what  we  can  do  ? — strange  slaves  we  make  ourselves  to  these  bodies 
of  ours,  Mr.  Touchstone — the  clothing  and  the  sustaining  of  them  costs  us  much  thought 
and  leisure,  which  might  be  better  employed  in  catering  for  the  wants  of  o\xr  immortal 
spirits." 

Mr.  Touchwood  thought  in  his  heart  that  never  had  Brahmin  or  G3rmnosophist  less 
reason  to  reproach  himself  with  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  the  table,  or  of  the  toilette^ 
than  the  sage  before  him ;  but  he  assented  to  the  doctrine,  as  he  would  have  done  to  any 
minor  heresy,  rather  than  protract  matters  by  farther  discussing  the  point  at  present. 
In  a  short  time  the  minister  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday's  suit,  without  any  farther  mistake 
than  turning  one  of  his  black  stockings  inside  out ;  and  Mr.  Touchwood,  happy  as  was 
Boswell  when  he  carried  off  Dr.  Johnson  in  triumph  to  dine  with  Strachan  and  John 
Wilkes,  had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  him  to  the  Cleikum  Inn. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  became  more  familiar,  and  the  familiarity  led  to 
their  forming  a  considerable  estimate  of  each  other's  powers  and  acquirements.  It  is  true, 
the  traveller  thought  the  student  too  pedantic,  too  much  attached  to  systems,  which, 
formed  in  solitude,  he  was  unwilling  to  renounce,  even  when  contradicted  by  the  voice 
and  testimony  of  experience ;  and,  moreover,  considered  his  utter  inattention  to  the 
quality  of  what  he  ate  and  drank,  as  unworthy  of  a  rational,  that  is,  of  a  cooking  creature, 
or  of  a  being  who,  as  defined  by  Johnson,  holds  his  dinner  as  the  most  important  business 
of  the  day.  Cargill  did  not  act  up  to  this  definition,  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  so  far  ignorant  and  uncivilized.  What  then  ?  He  was  still  a  sensible, 
intelligent  man,  however  abstemious  and  bookish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  divine  could  not  help  regarding  his  new  friend  as  something  of 
an  epicure  or  belly-god,  nor  could  he  observe  in  him  either  the  perfect  education,  or  the 
polished  bearing,  which  mark  the  gentleman  of  rank,  and  of  which,  while  he  mingled  with 
the  world,  he  had  become  a  competent  judge.  Neither  did  it  escape  him,  that  in  the 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  defects,  occurred  that  of  many  travellers,  a  slight 
disposition  to  exaggerate  his  own  personal  adventures,  and  to  prose  concerning  his  own 
exploits.  But  then,  his  acquaintance  with  Eastern  manners,  existing  now  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were  found  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  formed  a  living 
commentary  on  the  works  of  William  of  Tyre,  Raymund  of  Saint  Giles,  the  Moslem 
annals  of  Abulfaragi,  and  other  historians  of  the  dark  period,  with  which  his  studies  were 
at  present  occupied. 

A  friendship,  a  companionsliip  at  least,  was  therefore  struck  up  hastily  betwixt  these 
two  originals ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Ronan's,  the  minister 
thereof  was  seen  once  more  leagued  and  united  with  an  individual  of  his  species,  generally 
called  among  them  the  Cleikum  Nabob.  Their  intercourse  sometimes  consisted  in  long 
walks,  which  tliey  took  in  company,  traversing,  however,  as  limited  a  space  of  ground, 
as  if  it  had  been  actually  roped  in  for  their  pedestrian  exercise.  Their  parade  was, 
according  to  circumstances,  a  low  haugh  at  the  nether  end  of  the  ruinous  hamlet,  or  the 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  old  castle ;  and,  in  either  case,  the  direct  longitude  of  their 
promenade  never  exceeded  a  hundred  yards.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  divine  took 
share  of  Mr.  Touchwood's  meal,  tliough  less  splendidly  set  forth  than  when  he  was  iirst 
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invited  to  partake  of  it ;  for,  like  the  unostentatious  owner  of  the  gold  cup  in  Pamell's 
Hermit) 

•  "  Still  he  welcomedi  but  with  less  of  cost." 

On  these  occasions,  the  conversation  was  not  of  the  regular  and  compacted  nature,  which 
passes  betwixt  men,  as  they  are  ordinarily  termed,  of  this  world.  On  the  contrary,  the 
one  party  was  often  thinking  of  Saladin  and  Coeur  de  Lion,  when  the  other  was  haranguing 
on  Hyder  Ali  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Still,  however,  the  one  spoke,  and  the  other  seemed 
to  listen ;  and,  perhaps,  the  lighter  intercourse  of  society,  where  amusement  is  the  sole 
object,  can  scarcely  rest  on  a  safer  and  more  secure  basis. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  evenings  when  the  learned  divine  had  taken  his  place  at 
Mr.  Touchwood's  social  board,  or  rather  at  Mrs.  Dods's, — for  a  cup  of  excellent  tea,  the 
only  luxury  which  Mr.  Cargill  continued  to  partake  of  with  some  complacence,  was  the 
regale  before  them, — that  a  card  was  delivered  to  the  Nabob. 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  Mowbray  see  company  at  Shaws-Castle  on  the  twentieth  current,  at 
two  o'clock — deje&ner — dresses  in  character  admitted — A  dramatic  picture." — "  See 
company  ?  the  more  fools  they,"  he  continued  by  way  of  comment.  "  See  company  ? — 
choice  phrases  are  ever  commendable — and  this  piece  of  pasteboard  is  to  intimate  that 
one  may  go  and  meet  all  the  fools  of  the  parish,  if  they  have  a  mind — ^in  my  time  they 
asked  the  honour,  or  the  pleasure,  of  a  stranger's  company.  I  suppose,  by  and  by,  we 
shall  have  in  this  country  the  ceremonial  of  a  Bedouin's  tent,  where  every  ragged  Hadgi, 
with  his  green  turban,  comes  in  slap  without  leave  asked,  and  has  his  black  paw  among 
the  rice,  with  no  other  apology  than  Salam  Alicum. — •  Dresses  in  character — Dramatic 
picture ' — ^what  new  tom-foolery  can  that  be  ? — ^but  it  does  not  signify. — Doctor !  I  say, 
Doctor ! — but  he  is  in  the  seventh  heaven — ^I  say.  Mother  Dods,  you  who  know  all  the 
news — Is  this  the  feast  that  was  put  off  until  Miss  Mowbray  should  be  better?" 

"  Troth  is  it,  Maister  Touchwood — they  are  no  in  the  way  of  giving  twa  entertainments 
in  one  season — no  very  wise  to  gie  ane  maybe — but  they  ken  best." 

"  I  say.  Doctor,  Doctor ! — Bless  his  five  wits,  he  is  charging. the  Moslemah  with  stout 
King  Richard — ^I  say.  Doctor,  do  you  know  any  thing  of  these  Mowbrays  ?" 

'*  Nothing  extremely  particular,"  answered  Mr.  Cargill,  after  a  pause ;  *'  it  is  an  ordinary 
tale  of  greatness,  which  blazes  in  one  century,  and  is  extinguished  in  the  next.  I  think 
Camden  says,  that  Thomas  Mowbray,  who  was  Grand-Marshal  of  England,  succeeded  to 
that  high  office,  as  well  as  to  the  Dukedom  of  Norfolk,  as  grandson  of  Roger  Bigot^ 
in  1301." 

"Pshaw,  man,  you  are  back  into  the  14th  century — I  mean  these  Mowbrays  of 
St.  Ronan's — now,  don't  fall  asleep  again  until  you  have  answered  my  question — and 
don't  look  so  like  a  startled  hare — I  am  speaking  no  treason." 

The  clergyman  floundered  a  moment,  as  is  usual  with  an  absent  man  who  is  recovering 
the  train  of  his  ideas,  or  a  somnambulist  when  he  is  suddenly  awakened,  and  then  answered, 
still  with  hesitation, — 

"  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  ? — ^ha— eh — ^I  know — ^that  is — ^I  did  know  the  family." 

"  Here  they  are  going  to  give  a  masquerade,  a  bal  jmrS,  private  theatricals,  I  think, 
and  what  not,"  handing  him  the  card. 

"  I  saw  something  of  this  a  fortnight  ago,"  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  indeed,  I  either  had  a 
ticket  myself,  or  I  saw  such  a  one  as  that." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  attend  the  party.  Doctor  ?"  said  the  Nabob. 

"  \VTio  attend  ?  I?  you  are  jesting,  Mr.  Touchwood." 

"  But  are  you  quite  positive  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Touchwood,  who  had  observed,  to  his 
infinite  amusement,  that  the  learned  and  abstracted  scholar  was  so  conscious  of  his  own 
peculiarities,  as  never  to  be  very  sure  on  any  such  subject. 

"  Positive !"  he  repeated  with  embarrassment ;  "  my  memory  is  so  wretched  that 
I  never  like  to  be  positive — but  had  I  done  any  thing  so  far  out  of  my  usual  way,  I  must 
liavc  remembered  it,  one  would  think — and — I  am  positive  I  was  not  there." 
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"  Neither  could  you,  Doctor,"  said  the  Nabob,  laughing  at  the  process  by  which  his 
friend  reasoned  himself  into  confidence ;  '^  for  it  did  not  take  place — ^it  was  adjourned, 
and  this  is  the  second  invitation — there  will  be  one  for  you,  as  you  had  a  card  to  the 
former. — Come,  Doctor,  you  must  go — you  and  I  will  go  together — I  as  an  Imaum — I 
can  say  my  Bismillah  with  any  Hadgi  of  them  all — You  as  a  cardinal,  or  what  you 
like  best." 

"  Who,  I  ? — it  is  unbecoming  my  station,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  said  the  clergyman — "  a 
folly  altogether  inconsistent  with  my  habits." 

"  All  the  better — ^you  shall  change  your  habits." 

"You  had  better  gang  up  and  see  them,  Mr.  CargiU,"  said  Mrs.  Dods;  "for  it's 
maybe  the  last  sight  ye  may  see  of  Miss  Mowbray — they  say  she  is  to  be  married  and 
off  to  England  ane  of  thae  odd-come-shortlies,  wi'  some  of  the  gowks  about  the  Waal 
down-by." 

"  Married  I"  said  the  clergyman ;  "  it  is  impossible ! " 

"  But  Where's  the  impossibility,  Mr.  Cargill,  when  ye  see  folk  marry  every  day,  and 
bueUe  them  yoursell  into  the  bargain  ? — Maybe  ye  think  the  puir  lassie  has  a  bee  in 
her  bannet ;  but  ye  ken  yoursell  if  naebody  but  wise  folk  were  to  marry,  the  warld  wad 
be  ill  peopled.  I  think  it's  the  wise  folk  that  keep  single,  like  yoursell  and  me,  Mr. 
CargilL — Gude  guide  us  I — are  ye  weel  ? — will  ye  taste  a  drap  o'  something  ?" 

"  Sniff  at  my  ottar  of  roses,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  the  scent  would  revive  the 
dead — ^why,  what  in  the  devil's  name  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? — ^you  were  quite  well  just 


now." 
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"  A  sudden  qualm,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  recovering  himself. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Cargill,"  said  Dame  Dods,  "  this  comes  of  your  lang  fasts." 

"  Right,  dame,"  subjoined  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  and  of  breaking  them  with  sour  milk 
and  pease  bannock — the  least  morsel  of  Christian  food  is  rejected  by  the  stomach,  just 
as  a  small  gentleman  refuses  the  visit  of  a  creditable  neighbour,  lest  he  see  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land — ha !  ha  I " 

"And  there  is  really  a  talk  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  being  married?"  said 
the  clergjrman. 

"  Troth  is  there,"  said  the  dame ;  "  it's  Trotting  Nelly's  news ;  and  though  she  likes 
a  drappie,  I  dinna  think  she  would  invent  a  lee  or  carry  ane— at  least  to  me,  that  am  a 
gude  customer." 

"  This  must  be  looked  to,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"  In  troth,  and  so  it  should,"  said  Dame  Dods  ;  "  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame  if  they  should 
employ  the  tinkling  cjrmbal  they  ca'  Chatterly,  and  sic  a  Presbyterian  trumpet  as 
yoursell  in  the  land,  Mr.  Cargill ;  and  if  ye  will  take  a  fule's  advice,  ye  winna  let  the 
multure  be  ta'en  by  your  ain  mill,  Mr.  CargilL" 

"  True,  true,  good  Mother  Dods,"  said  the  Nabob ;  "  gloves  and  hat-bands  are  things 
to  be  looked  after,  and  Mr.  Cargill  had  better  go  down  to  this  cursed  festivity  with  me, 
in  order  to  see  after  his  own  interest." 

"  I  must  speak  with  the  young  lady,"  said  the  clergjrman,  still  in  a  brown  study. 

"  Right,  right,  my  boy  of  blackletter,"  said  the  Nabob ;  "  with  me  you  shall  go,  and 
well  bring  them  to  submission  to  mother-church,  I  warrant  you — Why,  the  idea  of 
being  cheated  in  such  a  way,  would  scare  a  Santon  out  of  his  trance. — What  dress  will 
you  wear?" 

"  My  own,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  divine,  starting  from  his  reverie. 

"  True,  thou  art  right  again — they  may  want  to  knit  the  knot  on  the  spot,  and  who 
would  be  married  by  a  parson  in  masquerade  ? — We  go  to  the  entertainment  though — 
it  is  a  done  thing." 

The  clergjrman  assented,  provided  he  should  receive  an  invitation ;  and  as  that 
was  found  at  the  Manse,  he  had  no  excuse  for  retracting,  even  if  he  had  seemed  to 
desire  one. 
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FORTUMKS  FROLICS. 


^  UR  history  must  now  look  a  little  backwards  ;  and  although  it  is  rather 
(^  foreign  to  our  natural  style  of  composition,  it  must  speak  more  in  narrative, 
■  and  less  in  dialogue,  rather  telling  what  happened,  than  its  effects  upon  the 
actors.    Our  promise,  however,  is  only  conditional,  for  we  foresee  temptations 
which  may  render  it  difficult  for  us  exactly  to  keep  it 

The  arrival  of  the  young  EUrL  of  Etherington  at  the  salutiferous  fountain  of  St. 
Ronan's  had  produced  the  strongest  sensation ;  especially,  as  it  was  joined  with  the 
singular  accident  of  the  attempt  upon  his  lordship's  person,  as  he  toc^  a  short  cut 
through  the  woods  upon  foot,  at  a  distance  from  his  equipage  and  servants.  The 
gallantry  with  which  he  beat  off  the  highwayman,  was  only  equal  to  his  generosity ;  for 
he  declined  making  any  researches  after  the  poor  devil,  although  his  lordship  had 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  scuffle. 

Of  the  "  three  black  Graces,"  as  they  have  been  termed  by  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
companions  of  our  time.  Law  and  Physic  hastened  to  do  homage  to  Lord  Etherington, 
represented  by  Mr.  Meiklewham  and  Dr.  Quackleben ;  while  Divinity,  as  favourable, 
though  more  coy,  in  the  person  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Simon  Chatterly,  stood  on  tiptoe 
to  offer  any  service  in  her  power. 

For  the  honourable  reason  already  assigned,  his  lordship,  after  thanking  Mr.  Meikle- 
wham, and  hinting,  that  he  might  have  different  occasion  for  his  services,  declined  his 
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offer  to  search  out  the  delinquent  by  whom  he  had  been  wounded  ;  while  to  the  care  of 
the  Doctor  he  subjected  the  cure  of  a  smart  flesh-wound  in  the  arm,  together  with  a 
slight  scratch  on  the  temple ;  and  so  very  genteel  was  his  behaviour  on  the  occasion, 
that  the  Doctor,  in  his  anxiety  for  his  safety,  enjoined  him  a  month's  course  of  the 
waters,  if  he  would  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  complete  and  perfect  recovery.  Nothing  so 
frequent,  he  could  assure  his  lordship,  as  the  opening  of  cicatrized  wounds ;  and  the 
waters  of  St.  Ronan's  spring  being,  according  to  Dr.  Quackleben,  a  remedy  for  all  the 
troubles  which  fle^h  is  heir  to,  could  not  fail  to  equal  those  of  Barege,  in  facilitating  the 
discharge  of  all  splinters  or  extraneous  matter,  which  a  bullet  may  chance  to  incorporate 
with  the  human  frame,  to  its  great  annoyance.  For  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  although 
he  could  not  declare  the  waters  which  he  patronized  to  be  an  absolute  panphafruirron, 
yet  he  would  with  word  and  pen  maintain,  that  they  possessed  the  principal  virtues  of 
the  most  celebrated  medicinal  springs  in  the  known  world.  In  short,  the  love  of 
Alpheus  for  Arethusa  was  a  mere  jest,  compared  to  that  which  the  Doctor  entertained 
for  his  favourite  fountain. 

The  new  and  noble  guest,  whose  arrival  so  much  illustrated  those  scenes  of  con- 
valescence and  of  gaiety,  was  not  at  first  seen  so  much  at  the  ordinary,  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  as  had  been  the  hope  of  the  worthy  company  assembled.  His  health  and 
his  wound  proved  an  excuse  for  making  his  visits  to  the  society  few  and  far  between. 

But  when  he  did  appear,  his  manners  and  pers(m  were  infinitely  captivating;  and 
even  the  carnation-coloured  silk  handkerchief,  which  suspended  his  wounded  arm, 
together  with  the  paleness  and  languor  which  loss  of  blood  had  left  on  his  handsome 
and  open  countenance,  gave  a  grace  to  the  whole  person,  which  many  of  the  ladies 
declared  irresistible.  All  contended  for  his  notice,  attracted  at  once  by  his  affability, 
and  piqued  by  the  calm  and  easy  nonchalance  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  blended.  The 
scheming  and  selfish  Mowbray,  the  coarse-minded  and  bnital  Sir  Bingo,  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves,  and  to  be  considered,  as  the  first  men  of  the  party,  sunk  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  But  chiefly  Lady  Penelope  threw  out  the  captivations  of  her 
wit  and  her  literature ;  while  Lady  Binks,  trusting  to  her  natural  charms,  endeavoured 
equally  to  attract  his  notice.  The  other  nymphs  of  the  Spaw  held  a  little  back,  upon 
the  principle  of  that  politeness,  which,  at  continental  hunting  parties,  affords  the  first 
shot  at  a  fine  piece  of  game,  to  the  person  of  the  highest  rank  present ;  but  the  thought 
throbbed  in  many  a  fair  bosom,  that  their  ladyships  miglit  miss  their  aim,  in  spite  of  the 
advantages  thus  allowed  them,  and  that  there  might  then  be  room  for  less  exalted,  but 
perhaps  not  less  skilful,  markswomen,  to  try  their  chance. 

But  while  the  Earl  thus  withdrew  from  public  society,  it  was  necessary,  at  least 
natural,  that  he  should  choose  some  one  with  whom  to  share  the  solitude  of  his  own 
apartment;  and  Mowbray,  superior  in  rank  to  the  half-pay  whisky-drinking  Captain 
MacTurk — ^in  dash  to  Winterblossom,  wlio  was  broken  down,  and  turned  twaddler — 
and  in  tact  and  sense  to  Sir  Bingo  Binks — easily  manoeuvred  himself  into  his  lordship's 
more  intimate  society;  and  internally  thanking  the  honest  footpad,  whose  bullet  had 
been  the  indirect  means  of  secluding  his  intended  victim  from  all  society  but  his  own, 
he  gradually  began  to  feel  the  way,  and  prove  the  strength  of  his  antagonist,  at  the 
various  games  of  skill  and  hazard  which  he  introduced,  apparently  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  relieving  the  tedium  of  a  sick-chamber. 

Meiklewham,  who  felt,  or  affected,  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  his  patron's 
success,  and  who  watched  every  opportunity  to  inquire  how  his  schemes  advanced, 
received  at  first  such  favourable  accounts  as  made  him  grin  from  ear  to  ear,  rub 
his  hands,  and  chuckle  forth  such  bursts  of  glee  as  only  the  success  of  triumphant 
roguery  could  have  extorted  from  him.  Mowbray  looked  grave,  however,  and  checked 
his  mirth. 

"  There  was  something  in  it  after  all,**  he  said,  "  that  he  could  not  perfectly  under- 
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stand.  Etherington,  an  used  hand — d — d  sharp^up  to  every  tiling,  and  yet  he  lost 
his  money  like  a  baby." 

"  And  what  the  matter  how  he  loses  it,  so  you  win  it  like  a  man  ?"  said  his  legal 
friend  and  adviser. 

"  Why,  hang  it,  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Mowbray — "  were  it  not  that  I  tliink  he  has 
scarce  the  impudence  to  propose  such  a  thing  to  succeed,  curse  me  but  I  should  think  he 
was  coming  the  old  soldier  over  me,  and  keeping  up  his  game. — ^But  no— he  can  scarce 
have  the  impudence  to  think  of  that. — I  find,  however,  that  he  has  done  Wolverine — 
cleaned  out  poor  Tom — though  Tom  wrote  to  me  the  precise  contrary,  yet  the  truth  has 
since  come  out — Well,  I  shall  avenge  him,  for  I  see  his  lordship  is  to  be  had  as  well  as 
other  folks." 

"  Weel,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of  affected  sympathy,  ♦*  ye  ken 
your  own  ways  best — ^but  the  heavens  will  bless  a  moderate  mind.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  you  ruin  this  poor  lad,  fundittiSy  that  is  to  say,  out  and  out. — To  lose  some  of  the 
ready  will  do  him  no  great  harm,  and  maybe  give  him  a  lesson  he  may  be  the  better  of 
as  long  as  he  lives — but  I  wad  not,  as  an  honest  man,  wish  you  to  go  deeper — you 
should  spare  the  lad,  Mr.  Mowbray." 

"Who  spared  me,  Meiklewham?"  said  Mowbray,  with  a  look  and  tone  of  deep 
emphasis — "  No,  no — he  must  go  through  the  mill — ^money  and  money's  worth. — His 
seat  is  called  Oakendale — ^think  of  that,  Mick — Oakendale !  Oh,  name  of  thrice  happy 
augury ! — Speak  not  of  mercy,  Mick — the  squirrels  of  Oakendale  must  be  dismounted, 
and  learn  to  go  a-foot. — Wliat  mercy  can  the  wandering  lord  of  Troy  expect  among  the 
Greeks  ? — The  Greeks  I — I  am  a  very  Suliote — the  bravest  of  Greeks. 

'  I  think  not  of  pity,  I  think  not  of  fear, 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  terre  the  Visier.' 

And  necessity,  Mick,"  he  concluded,  with  a  tone  something  altered,  "  necessity  is  as 
unrelenting  a  leader  as  any  Vizier  or  Pacha,  whom  Scanderbeg  ever  fought  with,  or 
Byron  has  sung." 

Meiklewham  echoed  his  patron's  ejaculation  with  a  sound  betwixt  a  whine,  a  chuckle, 
and  a  groan ;  the  first  being  designed  to  express  his  pretended  pity  for  the  destined 
victim ;  the  second  his  sympathy  with  his  patron's  prospects  of  success ;  and  the  third 
being  a  whistle  admonitory  of  the  dangerous  courses  through  which  his  object  was  to  be 
pursued. 

Suliote  as  he  boasted  himself,  Mowbray  had,  soon  aft^r  this  conversation,  some  reason 
to  admit  that, 

"  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  tlien  comee  the  tug  of  war.** 

The  light  skirmishing  betwixt  the  parties  was  ended,  and  the  serious  battle  commenced 
with  some  caution  on  either  side ;  each  perhaps  desirous  of  being  master  of  his  oppo- 
nent's system  of  tactics,  before  exposing  his  own.  Piquet,  the  most  beautiful  game  at 
which  a  man  can  make  sacrifice  of  his  fortune,  was  one  with  which  Mowbray  had,  for 
his  misfortune  perhaps,  been  accounted,  from  an  early  age,  a  great  proficient,  and  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  with  less  experience,  proved  no  novice.  They  now 
played  for  such  stakes  as  Mowbray's  state  of  fortune  rendered  considerable  to  him, 
though  his  antagonist  appeared  not  to  regard  the  amoimt.  And  they  played  with 
various  success ;  for,  though  Mowbray  at  times  returned  with  a  smile  of  confidence  the 
inquiring  looks  of  his  friend  Meiklewham,  there  were  other  occAsions  on  which  he 
seemed  to  evade  them,  as  if  his  own  had  a  sad  confession  to  make  in  reply. 

These  alternations,  though  frequent,  did  not  ocxjupy,  after  all,  many  days ;  for  Mow- 
bray, a  friend  of  all  hours,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Lord  Ethcrington's  apartment, 
and  these  few  days  were  days  of  battle.  In  the  meantime,  as  his  lordship  was  now 
sufficiently  recovered  to  join  tlie  party  at  Shaws-Castle,  and  Miss  Mowbray's  health 
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being  announced  as  restored,  that  proposal  was  renewed,  with  the  addition  of  a  dramatic 
entertainment,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  explain.  Cards 
were  anew  issued  to  all  those  who  had  been  formerly  included  in  the  invitation,  and  of 
course  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  as  formerly  a  resident  at  the  Well,  and  now  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  it  being  previously  agreed  among  the  ladies,  that  a  Nabob,  though  sometimes  a 
dingy  or  damaged  commodity,  was  not  to  be  rashly  or  unnecessarily  neglected.  As  to 
the  parson,  he  had  been  asked,  of  course,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  Mowbray  house, 
not  to  be  left  out  when  the  friends  of  the  family  were  invited  on  a  great  scale ;  but  his 
habits  were  well  known,  and  it  was  no  more  expected  that  he  would  leave  his  manse  on 
such  an  occasion,  than  that  the  kirk  should  loosen  itself  from  its  foundations. 

It  was  after  these  arrangements  had  been  made,  that  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's 
suddenly  entered  Meiklewham's  private  apartment  with  looks  of  exultation.  The 
worthy  scribe  turned  his  spectacled  nose  towards  his  patron,  and  holding  in  one  hand 
the  bunch  of  papers  which  he  had  been  just  perusing,  and  in  the  other  the  tape  with 
which  he  was  about  to  tie  them  up  again,  suspended  that  operation  to  await  with  open 
eyes  and  ears  the  communication  of  Mowbray. 

**  I  have  done  him !  **  he  said,  exultingly,  yet  in  a  tone  of  voice  lowered  almost  to  a 
whisper;  "  capoted  his  lordship  for  this  bout— doubled  my  capital,  Mick,  and  something 
more. — Hush,  don't  interrupt  me — we  must  think  of  Clara  now — she  must  share  the 
sunshine,  should  it  prove  but  a  blink  before  a  storm. — You  know,  Mick,  these  two  d-— d 
women,  Lady  Penelope  and  the  Binks,  have  settled  that  they  will  have  something  like  a 
bal  pari  on  this  occasion,  a  sort  of  theatrical  exhibition,  and  that  those  who  like  it 
shall  be  dressed  in  character. — I  know  their  meaning — they  think  Clara  has  no  dress  fit 
for  such  foolery,  and  so  they  hope  to  eclipse  her ;  Lady  Pen,  with  her  old-fashioned  ill- 
set  diamonds,  and  my  Lady  Binks,  with  the  new-fashioned  finery  which  she  swopt  her 

character  for.     But  Clara  shan't  be  borne  down  so,  by !     I  got  that  affected  slut. 

Lady  Binks's  maid,  to  tell  me  what  her  mistress  had  set  her  mind  on,  and  she  is  to  wear 
a  Grecian  habit,  forsooth,  like  one  of  Will  Allan's  Eastern  subjects.  But  here's  the 
rub— there  is  only  one  shawl  for  sale  in  Edinburgh  that  is  worth  showing  off*  in,  and 
that  is  at  the  Grallery  of  Fashion.  Now,  Mick,  my  friend,  that  shawl  must  be  had  for 
Clara,  with  the  other  trankums  of  muslin,  and  lace,  and  so  forth,  which  you  will  find 
marked  in  the  paper  there. — Send  instantly  and  secure  it,  for,  as  Lady  Binks  writes  by 
to-morrow's  post,  your  order  can  go  by  to-night's  mail — There  is  a  note  for  lOOZ." 

From  a  mechanical  habit  of  never  refusing  any  thing,  Meiklewham  readily  took  the 
note,  but  having  looked  at  it  through  his  spectacles,  he  continued  to  hold  it  in  his  hand 
as  he  remonstrated  with  his  patron. — "This  is  a'  very  kindly  meant,  St.  Ronan's — 
very  kindly  meant ;  and  I  wad  be  the  last  to  say  that  Miss  Clara  does  not  merit  respect 
and  kindness  at  joux  hand ;  but  I  doubt  mickle  if  she  wad  care  a  bodle  for  thae  braw 
things.  Ye  ken  yoursell,  she  seldom  alters  her  fashions.  Od,  she  thinks  her  riding- 
habit  dress  eneugh  for  ony  company ;  and  if  you  were  ganging  by  good  looks,  so  it  is — 
if  she  had  a  thought  mair  colour,  poor  dear." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mowbray,  impatiently,  "  let  me  alone  to  reconcile  a  woman  and  a 
fine  dress." 

"  To  be  sure,  ye  ken  best,"  said  the  writer ;  "  but,  after  a',  now,  wad  it  no  be  better 
to  lay  by  this  hundred  pound  in  Tam  Turnpenny's,  in  case  the  young  lady  should  want 
it  aflerhand,  just  for  a  sair  foot?" 

"You  are  a  fool,  Mick;  what  signifies  healing  a  sore  foot,  when  there  will  be  a 
broken  heart  in  the  case  ? — No,  no— get  the  things  as  I  desire  you — ^we  will  blaze  them 
down  for  one  day  at  least ;  perhaps  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  proper  dash." 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  wish  it  may  be  so>"  answered  Meiklewham ;  "  but  this  young  Earl — 
hae  ye  found  the  weak  point  ? — Can  ye  get  a  decemiture  against  him,  with  expenses  ? — 
that  is  the  question." 
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"  I  wish  I  could  answer  it,"  said  Mowbray,  thoughtfully. — "  Confound  the  fellow—  he 
is  a  cut  above  me  in  rank  and  in  society  too— belongs  to  the  great  clubs,  and  is  in  with 
the  Superlatives  and  Inaccessibles,  and  all  that  sort  of  folk. — My  training  has  been  a 
peg  lower — but,  hang  it,  there  are  better  dogs  bred  in  the  kennel  than  in  the  parlour. 
I  am  up  to  him,  I  think — at  least  I  will  soon  know,  Mick,  whether  I  am  or  no,  and  that 
is  always  one  comfort.  Never  mind — do  you  execute  my  commission,  and  take  care 
you  name  no  names — I  must  save  my  little  Abigail's  reputation." 

They  parted,  Meiklewham  to  execute  his  patron's  commission — his  patron  to  bring  to 
the  test  those  hopes,  the  uncertainty  of  which  he  could  not  disguise  from  his  own  sagacity. 

Trusting  to  the  continuance  of  his  run  of  luck,  Mowbray  resolved  to  bring  afiairs  to 
a  crisis  that  same  evening.  Every  thing  seemed  in  the  outset  to  favour  his  purpose. 
They  had  dined  together  in  Lord  Etherington's  apartments — his  state  of  health  inter- 
fered with  the  circulation  of  the  bottle,  and  a  drizzly  autumnal  evening  rendered  walking 
disagreeable,  even  had  they  gone  no  farther  than  the  private  stable  where  Lord  Ether- 
ington's  horses  were  kept,  under  the  care  of  a  groom  of  superior  skill.  Cards  were 
naturally,  almost  necessarily,  resorted  to,  as  the  only  alternative  for  helping  away  the 
evening,  and  piquet  was,  as  formerly,  chosen  for  the  game. 

Lord  Etherington  seemed  at  first  indolently  careless  and  indifferent  about  his  play, 
suffering  advantages  to  escape  him,  of  which,  in  a  more  attentive  state  of  mind,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  avail  himself.  Mowbray  upbraided  him  with  his  inattention,  and 
proposed  a  deeper  stake,  in  order  to  interest  him.  The  young  nobleman  complied ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hands,  the  gamesters  became  both  deeply  engaged  in  watching 
and  profiting  by  the  changes  of  fortune.  These  were  so  many,  so  varied,  and  so 
unexpected,  that  the  very  souls  of  the  players  seemed  at  length  centred  in  the  event  of 
the  struggle;  and,  by  dint  of  doubling  stakes,  the  accumulated  sum  of  a  thousand 
pounds  and  upwards,  upon  each  side,  came  to  be  staked  in  the  issue  of  the  game. — So 
large  a  risk  included  all  those  funds  which  Mowbray  commanded  by  his  sister's  kind- 
ness, and  nearly  all  his  previous  winnings,  so  to  him  the  alternative  was  victory  or  ruin. 
He  could  not  hide  his  agitation,  however  desirous  to  do  so.  He  drank  wine  to  supply 
himself  with  courage — ^he  drank  water  to  cool  his  agitation ;  and  at  length  bent  himself 
to  play  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  he  felt  himself  enabled  to  conmiand. 

Li  the  first  part  of  the  game  their  luck  appeared  tolerably  equal,  and  the  play  of  both 
befitting  gamesters  who  had  dared  to  place  such  a  sum  on  the  cast.  But,  as  it  drew 
towards  a  conclusion,  fortune  altogether  deserted  him  who  stood  most  in  need  of  her 
favour,  and  Mowbray,  with  silent  despair,  saw  his  fate  depend  on  a  single  trick,  and  that 
with  every  odds  against  him,  for  Lord  Etherington  was  elder  hand.  But  how  can 
fortune's  favour  secure  any  one  who  is  not  true  to  himself? — ^By  an  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  the  game,  which  could  only  have  been  expected  from  the  veriest  bungler  that  ever 
touched  a  card.  Lord  Etherington  called  a  point  without  shewing  it,  and,  by  the  ordinary 
rule,  Mowbray  was  entitled  to  count  his  own — and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  next 
hand,  gained  the  game  and  swept  the  stakes.  Lord  Etherington  shewed  chagrin  and 
displeasure,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  rigour  of  the  game  had  been  more  insisted 
upon  than  in  courtesy  it  ought  to  have  been,  when  men  were  playing  for  so  small  a 
stake.  Mowbray  did  not  understand  this  logic.  A  thousand  pounds,  he  said,  were  in  his 
eyes  no  nut-shells ;  the  rules  of  piquet  were  insisted  on  by  all  but  boys  and  women ;  and 
for  his  part,  he  had  rather  not  play  at  all  than  not  play  the  game. 

"  So  it  would  seem,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  for  on  my  soul,  I  never  saw 
so  disconsolate  a  visage  as  thine  during  that  unlucky  game — ^it  withdrew  all  my  attention 
from  my  hand ;  and  I  may  safely  say,  your  rueful  countenance  has  stood  me  in  a 
thousand  pounds.  If  I  could  transfer  thy  long  visage  to  canvass,  I  should  have  both 
my  revenge  and  my  money ;  for  a  correct  resemblance  would  be  worth  not  a  penny  less 
tlian  the  original  has  cost  me." 
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"  You  are  welcome  to  your  jest,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  "  it  has  been  well  paid  for ; 
and  I  will  serve  you  in  ten  thousand  at  the  same  rate.  What  say  you?*'  he  proceeded, 
taking  up  and  shnfOiing  the  cards,  "  w^ill  you  do  yourself  more  justice  in  another  game? 
— Bevei^,  they  say,  is  sweet" 

"  I  have  no  appetite  for  it  this  evening,"  said  the  Earl,  gravely ;  "  if  I  had,  Mowbray, 
you  might  come  by  the  worse.     I  do  not  always  call  a  point  without  shewing  it." 

"  Your  lordship  is  out  of  humour  with  yourself  for  a  blunder  that  might  happen  to 
any  man — ^it  was  as  much  my  good  luck  as  a  good  hand  would  have  been,  and  so  Fortune 
be  praised." 

"But  what  if  with  this  Fortune  had  nouglit  to  do?"  replied  Lonl  Etherington. — 
"What  if,  sitting  down  with  an  honest  fellow  and  a  friend  like  yourself,  Mowbray,  a  man 
should  rather  choose  to  lose  his  own  money,  which  he  could  afford,  than  to  win  what  it 
might  distress  his  friend  to  part  with  ? " 

"  Supposing  a  case  so  far  out  of  supposition,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  who  felt 
the  question  ticklish — "  for,  with  submission,  the  allegation  is  easily  made,  and  is  totally 
incapable  of  proof — I  should  say,  no  one  had  a  right  to  think  for  me  in  such  a  particular, 
or  to  suppose  that  I  played  for  a  higher  stake  than  was  convenient." 

"  And  thus  your  friend,  poor  devil,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  "  would  lose  his  money, 
and  run  the  risk  of  a  quarrel  into  the  boot ! — We  will  try  it  another  way — Suppose  this 
good  humoured  and  simple-minded  gamester  had  a  favour  of  the  deepest  import  to  ask 
of  his  friend,  and  judged  it  better  to  prefer  his  request  to  a  winner  than  to  a  loser?", 

"If  this  applies  to  me,  my  lord,"  replied  Mowbray,  "it  is  necessary  I  should  learn 
how  I  can  oblige  your  lordship." 

"  That  is  a  word  soon  spoken,  but  so  difficult  to  be  recalled,  that  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  pause — ^but  yet  it  must  be  said. — Mowbray,  you  have  a  sister." 

Mowbray  started. — "  I  have  indeed  a  sister,  my  lord ;  but  I  can  conceive  no  case  in 
which  her  name  can  enter  with  propriety  into  our  present  discussion." 

"  Again  in  the  menacing  mood ! "  said  Lord  Etherington,  in  his  former  tone ;  "  now 
here  is  a  pretty  fellow — ^he  would  first  cut  my  throat  for  having  won  a  thousand  pounds 
from  me,  and  then  for  offering  to  make  his  sister  a  countess ! " 

"A  countess,  my  lord?"  said  Mowbray;  "you  are  but  jesting — ^you  have  never  even 
seen  Clara  Mowbray." 

"  Perhaps  not— but  what  then  ? — I  may  have  seen  her  picture,  as  Puff  says  in  the 
Critic,  or  fallen  in  love  with  her  from  rumour— or,  to  save  farther  supposition,  as  I  see 
they  render  you  impatient,  I  may  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that  she  is  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  young  lady,  with  a  large  fortune." 

"  What  fortune  do  you  mean,  my  lord?"  said  Mowbray,  recollecting  with  alarm  some 
claims,  which,  according  to  Meiklcwham's  view  of  the  subject,  his  sister  might  form 
upon  his  property. — "  What  estate  ? — ^there  is  nothing  belongs  to  our  family  save  these 
lands  of  St.  Ronan's,  or  what  is  left  of  them ;  and  of  these  I  am,  my  lord,  an  undoubted 
heir  of  entail  in  possession." 

"  Be  it  so>"  said  the  Earl,  "  for  I  have  no  claim  on  your  mountain  realms  here,  which 
are,  doubtless. 
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my  views  respect  a  mucli  richer,  though  less  romantic  domain — a  large  manor,  bight 
Nettlewood.  House,  old,  but  standing  in  the  midst  of  such  glorious  oaks — tliree 
thousand  acres  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  woodland,  exclusive  of  the  two  closes,  occu- 
pied by  Widow  Hodge  and  Goodman  Trampclod — manorial  rights — amines  and  minerals 
— and  the  devil  knows  how  many  good  things  beside,  all  lying  in  the  vale  of  Bever." 

"  And  what  has  my  sister  to  do  with  all  this  ?"  ai^ked  Mowbray,  in  great  surprise. 

"  Nothing ;  but  that  it  belongs  to  her  when  she  becomes  Countess  of  Etherington." 
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"  It  is,  then,  your  lordship's  property  already  ?" 

"  No,  by  Jove !  nor  can  it,  unless  your  sister  honours  me  with  her  approbation  of  my 
suit,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  This  is  a  sorer  puzzle  than  one  of  Lady  Penelope's  charades,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Mowbray ;  "  I  must  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chattcrly." 

"  You  shall  not  need,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  I  will  give  you  the  key,  but  listen  to 
me  with  patience. — You  know  that  we  nobles  of  England,  less  jealous  of  our  sixteen 
quarters  than  those  on  the  continent,  do  not  take  scorn  to  line  our  decayed  ermines  with 
a  little  cloth  of  gold  from  the  city ;  and  my  grandfather  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
wealthy  wife,  with  a  halting  pedigree, — ^rather  a  singular  circumstance,  considering  that 
her  father  was  a  countryman  of  yours.  She  had  a  brother,  however,  still  more  wealthy 
than  herself,  and  who  increased  his  fortune  by  continuing  to  carry  on  the  trade  which 
had  first  enriched  his  family.  At  length  he  summed  up  his  books,  washed  his  hands 
of  commerce,  and  retired  to  Nettle  wood,  to  become  a  gentleman ;  and  here  my  much 
respected  grand-uncle  was  seized  with  the  rage  of  making  himself  a  man  of  consequence. 
He  tried  what  marrying  a  woman  of  family  would  do ;  but  he  soon  found  that  whatever 
advantage  his  family  might  derive  from  his  doing  so,  his  own  condition  was  but  little 
illustrated.  He  next  resolved  to  become  a  man  of  family  himself.  His  father  had  left 
Scotland  when  very  young,  and  bore,  I  blush  to  say,  the  vulgar  name  of  Scrogie.  This 
hapless  dissyllable  my  uncle  carried  in  person  to  the  herald  office  in  Scotland ;  but 
neither  Lyon,  nor  Marclmiont,  nor  Islay,  nor  Snadoun,  neither  herald  nor  pursuivant^ 
would  patronize  Scrogie. — Scrogie ! — there  could  nothing  be  made  out  of  it — so  that 
my  worthy  relative  had  recourse  to  the  surer  side  of  the  house,  and  began  to  found  his 
dignity  on  his  mother's  name  of  Mowbray.  Li  this  he  was  much  more  successful,  and 
I  believe  some  sly  fellow  stole  for  him  a  slip  from  your  own  family  tre«,  Mr.  Mowbray 
of  St.  Ronan's,  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  never  missed.  At  any  rate,  for  his  argent 
and  or,  he  got  a  handsome  piece  of  parchment,  blazoned  with  a  white  lion  for  Mowbray, 
to  be  borne  quarterly,  with  three  stunted  or  scrog-bushes  for  Scrogie,  and  became 
thenceforth  Mr.  Scrogie  Mowbray,  or  rather,  as  he  subscribed  himself,  Reginald  (his 
former  Christian  name  was  Ronald)  S.  Mowbray.  He  had  a  son  who  most  undutifuUy 
laughed  at  all  this,  refused  the  honours  of  the  high  name  of  Mowbray,  and  insisted  on 
retaining  his  father's  original  appellative  of  Scrogie,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  said 
father's  ears,  and  damage  of  his  temper." 

"  Why,  faith,  betwixt  the  two,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  own  I  should  have  preferred  my 
own  name,  and  I  think  the  old  gentleman's  taste  rather  better  than  the  young  one's." 

"  True ;  but  both  wilful,  absurd  originals,  with  a  happy  obstinacy  of  temper,  whether 
derived  from  Mowbray  or  Scrogie  I  know  not,  but  which  led  them  so  often  into  oppo- 
sition, that  the  offended  father,  Reginald  S.  Mowbray,  turned  his  recusant  son,  Scrogie, 
fairly  out  of  doors;  and  the  fellow  would  have  paid  for  his  plebeian  spirit  with  a 
vengeance,  had  he  not  found  refuge  "with  a  surviving  partner  of  the  original  Scrogie  of 
all,  who  still  carried  on  the  lucrative  branch  of  traffic  by  which  the  family  had  been 
first  enriched.  I  mention  these  particulars  to  account,  in  so  far  as  I  can,  for  the  singular 
predicament  in  which  I  now  find  myself  placed." 

"  Proceed,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray ;  "  there  is  no  denying  the  singularity  of  your 
story,  and  I  presume  you  are  quite  serious  in  giving  me  such  an  extraordinary  detail." 

"  Entirely  so,  upon  my  honour — and  a  most  serious  matter  it  is,  you  will  presently 
find.  When  my  worthy  uncle,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray,  (for  I  will  not  call  him  Scrogie  even 
in  the  grave,)  paid  his  debts  to  nature,  every  body  concluded  he  would  be  found  to  have 
disinherited  his  son,  the  unfilial  Scrogie,  and  so  far  every  body  was  right — But  it  was 
also  generally  believed  that  he  would  settle  the  estate  on  my  father.  Lord  Etherington, 
the  son  of  his  sister,  and  therein  every  one  was  wrong.  For  my  excellent  grand-uncle 
had  pondered  with  liimself,  that  the  favoured  name  of  Mowbray  would  take  no  advantage. 
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and  attain  no  additional  elevation,  if  his  estate  of  Nettlewood  (otherwise  called  Mowbray- 
Park)  should  descend  to  our  family  without  any  condition ;  and  with  the  assistance  ot 
a  sharp  attorney,  he  settled  it  on  me,  then  a  schoolboy,  on  condition  that  I  should, 
before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-five  complete,  take  unto  myself  in  holy  wedlock  a 
young  lady  of  good  fame,  of  the  name  of  Mowbray,  and,  by  preference,  of  the  house  of 
St.  Ronan's,  should  a  damsel  of  that  house  exist. — Now  my  riddle  is  read." 

"  And  a  very  extraordinary  one  it  is,"  replied  Mowbray,  thoughtfully. 

"  Confess  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder ;  "  you 
think  the  story  will  bear  a  grain  of  a  scruple  of  doubt,  if  not  a  whole  scruple  itself?" 

"  At  least,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  your  lordship  will  allow,  that,  being  Miss 
Mowbray's  only  near  relation,  and  sole  guardian,  I  may,  without  offence,  pause  upon  a 
suit  for  her  hand,  made  under  such  odd  circumstances." 

"  If  you  have  the  least  doubt  either  respecting  my  rank  or  fortune,  I  can  give,  of 
course,  the  most  satisfactory  references,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

"  That  I  can  easily  believe,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  nor  do  I  in  the  least  fear 
deception,  where  detection  would  be  so  easy.  Your  lordship's  proceedings  towards  me, 
too,"  (with  a  conscious 'glance  at  the  bills  he  still  held  in  his  hand,)  ^'have,  I  admit, 
been  such  as  to  intimate  some  such  deep  cause  of  interest  as  you  have  been  pleased  to 
state.  But  it  seems  strange  that  your  lordship  should  have  permitted  years  to  glide 
away,  without  so  much  as  inquiring  after  the  young  lady,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  only 
person  qualified,  as  your  grand-uncle's  will  requires,  with  whom  you  can  form  an 
alliance.  It  appears  to  me,  that  long  before  now,  this  matter  ought  to  have  been 
investigated ;  and  that,  even  now,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  and  more  decorous 
to  have  at  least  seen  my  sister  before  proposing  for  her  hand." 

"  On  the  first  point,  my  dear  Mowbray,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  "  I  am  free  to  own 
to  you,  that,  without  meaning  your  sister  the  least  affront,  I  would  have  got  rid  of  this 
clause  if  I  could ;  for  every  man  would  fain  choose  a  wife  for  himself,  and  I  feel  no 
hurry  to  marry  at  all.  But  the  rogue-lawyers,  after  taking  fees,  and  keeping  me  in 
hand  for  years,  have  at  length  roundly  told  me  the  clause  must  be  complied  with,  or 
Nettlewood  must  have  another  master.  So  I  thought  it  best  to  come  down  here  in 
person  in  order  to  address  the  fair  lady ;  but  as  accident  has  hitherto  prevented  mj 
seeing  her,  and  as  I  found  in  her  brother  a  man  who  understands  the  world,  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  the  worse  of  me,  that  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  outset  to  make  you  my 
friend.  Truth  is,  I  shall  be  twenty-five  in  the  course  of  a  month ;  and  without  your 
favour,  and  the  opportunities  which  only  you  can  afford  me,  that  seems  a  short  time  to 
woo  and  win  a  lady  of  Miss  Mowbray's  merit." 

"And  what  is  the  alternative  if  you  do  not  form  this  proposed  alliance,  my  lord?" 
said  Mowbray. 

"  The  bequest  of  my  grand-uncle  lapses,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  fair  Nettlewood,  with 
its  old  house,  and  older  oaks,  manorial  rights,  Hodge  Trampclod,  and  all,  devolves  on  a 
certain  cousin-german  of  mine,  whom  Heaven  of  his  mercy  confound ! " 

"  You  have  left  yourself  little  time  to  prevent  such  an  event,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray; 
"  but  things  being  as  I  now  see  them,  you  shall  have  what  interest  I  can  give  you  in 
the  affair. — We  must  stand,  however,  on  more  equal  terms,  my  lord — I  will  condescend 
so  far  as  to  allow  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  me  at  this  moment  to  have  lost 
that  game,  but  I  cannot  in  the  circumstances  think  of  acting  as  if  I  had  fairly  won  it. 
We  must  draw  stakes,  my  lord." 

"  Not  a  word  of  that,  if  you  really  mean  me  kindly,  my  dear  Mowbray.  The  blunder 
was  a  real  one,  for  I  was  indeed  thinking,  as  you  may  suppose,  on  other  things  than  the 
shewing  my  point — All  was  fairly  lost  and  won. — I  hope  I  shall  have  opportunities  of 
offering  real  services,  which  may  perhaps  give  me  some  right  to  your  partial  regard — at 
present  we  are  on  equal  footing  on  all  sides — perfectly  so." 
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"  If  your  lordship  thinks  so,"  said  Mowbray, — and  then  passing  rapidly  to  what  he 
felt  he  could  say  with  more  confidence, — "  Indeed,  at  any  rate,  no  personal  obligation 
to  myself  could  prevent  my  doing  my  full  duty  as  guardian  to  my  sister." 

"  Unquestionably,  I  desire  nothing  else,"  replied  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

"  I  must  therefore  understand  that  your  lordship  is  quite  serious  in  your  proposal ; 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  withdrawn,  even  if  upon  acquaintance  with  Miss  Mowbray,  you 
should  not  perhaps  think  her  so  deserving  of  your  lordship's  attentions,  as  report  may 
have  spoken  her." 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  the  treaty  between  you  and  me  shall  be  as 
definite  as  if  I  were  a  sovereign  prince,  demanding  in  marriage  the  sister  of  a  neigh- 
bouring monarch,  whom,  according  to  royal  etiquette,  he  neither  has  seen  nor  could  see. 
I  have  been  quite  frank  with  you,  and  I  have  stated  to  you  that  my  present  motives  for 
entering  upon  negotiation  are  not  personal,  but  territorial ;  when  I  know  Miss  Mowbray, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  otherwise.     I  have  heard  she  is  beautiful." 

"  Something  of  the  palest,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray. 

'*  A  fine  complexion  is  the  first  attraction  which  is  lost  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and 
that  which  it  is  easiest  to  replace." 

"  Dispositions,  my  lord,  may  differ,"  said  Mowbray,  "  without  faults  on  either  side. 
I  presume  your  lordship  has  inquired  into  my  sister's.  She  is  amiable,  accomplished, 
sensible,  and  high-spirited ;  but  yet " 

"  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  will  spare  you  the  pain  of  speaking  out  I 
have  heard  Miss  Mowbray  is  in  some  respects — particular ;  to  use  a  broader  word — a 
little  whimsical. — No  matter.  She  will  have  the  less  to  learn  when  she  becomes  a 
countess,  and  a  woman  of  fashion." 

"  Are  you  serious,  my  lord  ?  "  said  Mowbray. 

"  I  am — and  I  will  speak  my  mind  still  more  plainly.  I  have  a  good  temper,  and  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  can  endure  a  good  deal  of  singularity  in  those  I  live  with.  I  have  no 
doubt  your  sister  and  I  will  live  happily  together — But  in  case  it  should  prove  otherwise, 
arrangements  may  be  made  previously,  which  will  enable  us  in  certain  circumstances 
to  live  happily  apart.     My  own  estate  is  large,  and  Nettlewood  will  bear  dividing." 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  have  little  more  to  say — ^nothing  indeed  remains  for 
inquiry,  so  far  as  your  lordship  is  concerned.  But  my  sister  must  have  free  liberty  of 
choice — so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your  lordship's  suit  has  my  interest." 

"  And  I  trust  we  may  consider  it  as  a  done  thing  ? " 

"  With  Clara's  approbation — certainly,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  chance  of  personal  repugnance  on  the  young  lady's  part?"  said 
the  young  peer. 

"  I  anticipate  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  as  I  presume  there 
is  no  reason  for  any ;  but  young  ladies  will  be  capricious,  and  if  Clara,  after  I  have 
done  and  said  all  that  a  brother  ought  to  do^  should  remain  repugnant^  there  is  a  point 
in  the  exertion  of  my  influence  which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  pass." 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  a  turn  through  the  apartment,  then  paused,  and 
said,  in  a  grave  and  doubtful  tone,  '^  In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  bound,  and  the  young  lady 
is  free,  Mowbray.     Is  this  quite  fair?" 

"  It  is  what  happens  in  every  case,  my  lord,  where  a  gentleman  proposes  for  a  lady," 
answered  Mowbray ;  "  he  must  remain,  of  course,  bound  by  his  offer,  until,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  it  is  accepted  or  rejected.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  your  lordship  has 
declared  your  wishes  to  me,  before  ascertaining  Clara's  inclination.  But  while  as  yet 
the  matter  is  between  ourselves — ^I  make  you  welcome  to  draw  back  if  you  think  proper. 
Clara  Mowbray  needs  not  push  for  a  catch-match." 

"  Nor  do  I  desire,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  any  time  to  reconsider  the  resolution 
which  I  have  confided  to  you.     I  am  not  in  thiB  least  fearful  that  I  shall  change  my 
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mind  on  seeing  your  sister,  and  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  the  proposal  which  I  have  made 
to  you. — If,  however,  you  feel  so  extremely  delicately  on  my  account,"  he  continued, 
"  I  can  see  and  even  converse  with  Miss  Mowbray  at  this  fete  of  yours,  without  the 
necessity  of  being  at  all  presented  to  her — The  character  which  I  have  assumed  in  a 
manner  obliges  me  to  wear  a  mask.*' 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan'a,  "  and  I  am  glad,  for  both  our  sakes,  your 
lordship  thmks  of  taking  a  little  law  upon  this  occasion." 

"  I  shall  profit  nothing  by  it,"  said  the  Earl ;  "my  doom  is  fixed  before  I  start— but 
if  this  mode  of  managing  the  matter  will  save  your  conscience,  I  have  no  objection  to 
it — ^it  cannot  consume  much  time,  wluch  is  what  I  have  to  look  to." 

They  then  shook  hands  and  parted,  without  any  farther  discourse  which  could 
interest  the  reader. 

Mowbray  was  glad  to  find  himself  alone,  in  order  to  think  over  what  had  happened, 
and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  which  at  present  was  puzzling  even  to 
himself.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  much  greater  advantages  of  every  kind  might 
accrue  to  himself  and  his  family  from  the  alliance  of  the  wealthy  young  Earl,  than 
could  have  been  derived  from  any  share  of  his  siwils  which  he  had  proposed  to  gain  by 
superior  address  in  play,  or  greater  skill  on  the  turf.  But  his  pride  was  hurt  when  he 
recollected,  that  he  had  placed  himself  entirely  in  Lord  Etheringtou's  power ;  and  the 
escape  from  absolute  ruin  wliich  he  had  made,  solely  by  the  sufferance  of  his  opponent, 
had  nothing  in  it  consolatory  to  his  wounded  feelings.  He  was  lowered  in  his  own  eyes, 
when  he  recollected  how  completely  the  proposed  victim  of  his  ingenuity  had  seen 
through  his  schemes,  and  only  abstained  from  bafiling  them  entirely,  because  to  do  so 
suited  best  with  his  own.  There  was  a  shade  of  suspicion,  too,  which  he  could  not 
entirely  eradicate  from  his  mind. — Wliat  occasion  had  this  young  nobleman  to  preface, 
by  the  voluntary  loss  of  a  brace  of  thousands,  a  proposal  which  must  have  been  acceptable 
in  itself,  without  any  such  sacrifice  ?  And  why  should  he,  after  all,  have  been  so  eager 
to  secure  hb  accession  to  the  proposed  alliance,  before  he  had  ever  seen  the  lady  who 
was  the  object  of  it  ?  However  hurried  for  time,  he  might  have  waited  the  event  at 
least  of  the  entertainment  at  Shaws-Castle,  at  which  Clara  was  necessarily  obliged  to 
make  her  appearance. — Yet  such  conduct,  however  unusual,  was  equally  inconsistent 
with  any  sinister  intentions;  since  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 
declaration  of  his  views  upon  a  portionless  young  lady  of  family,  could  scarcely  be  the 
preface  to  any  unfair  practice.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Mowbray  settled,  that  what 
was  uncommon  in  the  EarFs  conduct  arose  from  the  hasty  and  eager  disposition  of  a 
rich  young  Englishman,  to  whom  money  is  of  little  consequence,  and  who  is  too  headlong 
in  pursuit  of  the  favourite  plan  of  the  moment,  to  proceed  in  the  most  rational  or  most 
ordinary  manner.  If,  however,  there  should  prove  any  thing  farther  in  the  matter  than 
he  could  at  present  discover,  Mowbray  promised  himself  that  the  utmost  circums[>ection 
on  his  part  could  not  fail  to  discover  it,  and  that  in  full  time  to  prevent  any  ill  conse- 
quences to  his  sister  or  himself. 

Immersed  in  such  cogitations,  he  avoided  the  inquisitive  presence  of  Mr.  Moiklewhani, 
who,  as  usual,  had  been  watching  for  him  to  learn  how  matters  were  going  on  ;  and 
although  it  was  now  late,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  hastily  to  Shaw.s-Ciistle.  On 
the  way,  he  deliberated  with  himself  whether  to  mention  to  his  sister  the  application 
which  had  been  made  to  him,  in  order  to  prepare  her  to  receive  the  young  Earl,  as  a 
suitor,  favoured  with  her  brother\«<  approbation.  "But  no,  no,  no;"  such  was  the 
result  of  his  contemplation.  "  She  might  take  it  into  her  head  that  his  thoughts  were 
bent  less  upon  having  her  for  a  Countess,  than  on  obtaining  possession  of  his  gi-aud- 
uncle's  estate.  We  must  keep  quiet "  concluded  he,  "  until  her  personal  appearance 
and  accomplishments  may  appear  at  least  to  have  some  influence  upon  his  choice.  We 
must  say  nothing  till  this  blessed  entertainment  has  been  given  and  received." 


^ 


^  OWBRAY  hod  no  sooner  left  tbe  Earl's  apnrtmcnt,  tlian  the  latter  commenced 

[]\  an  epistle  to  a  friend  and  associate,  whieh  wo  lay  before  the  reader,  aa  best 

t  calculated  to  illustrate  the  views  and  motives  of  the  writer.    It  was  addressed 

'  to  Captain  JekyI,  of  the regiment  of  Guards,  at  the  Green  Dragon, 

rogute,  and  was  of  the  following  tenor : — 

"  Dear  Harry, 
"  I  have  expected  you  here  these  ten  days  past,  anxiously  as  ever  man  was  looked 
for ;  and  have  now  to  chaise  your  absence  as  high  treason  to  your  sworn  allegiance. 
Surely  you  do  not  presume,  like  one  of  Napoleon's  new-made  monarchs,  to  grumble  for 
independence,  aa  if  your  greatness  were  of  your  own  making,  or  as  if  I  had  picked  you 
out  of  the  whole  of  St.  James's  coffee-house  to  bold  my  back-liand,  for  your  sake, 
forsooth,  not  for  my  own  ?  Wherefore,  lay  aside  all  your  own  proper  business,  be  it  the 
pursuit  of  dowagers,  or  the  plucking  of  pigeons,  and  instantly  repair  to  this  place,  where 
I  may  speedily  want  your  Eissistance. — Mai/  want  it,  said  I?  Why,  most  negligent  of 
friends  and  allies,  I  have  wanted  it  already,  and  that  when  it  might  have  done  me 
yeoman's  service.  Know  that  I  have  had  an  affair  since  I  came  hither — have  got  hurt 
myself,  and  have  nearly  shot  my  friend ;  and  if  I  had,  I  might  have  been  hanged  for  it, 
lijr  want  of  Harry  Jekyl  to  bear  witness  in  my  favour.     I  was  so  far  on  ray  road  to  this 
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place,  when,  not  choosing,  for  certain  reasons,  to  pass  through  the  old  village,  I  struck 
by  a  footpath  into  the  woods  which  separate  it  from  the  new  Spaw,  leaving  my  carriage 
and  people  to  go  the  carriage-way.  I  had  not  walked  half  a  mile  when  I  heard  the 
footsteps  of  some  one  behind,  and,  looking  round,  what  should  I  behold  but  the  face  in 
the  world  which  I  most  cordially  hate  and  abhor — I  mean  that  which  stands  on  the 
shoulders  of  my  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  Saint  Francis.  lie 
seemed  as  much  confounded  as  I  was  at  our  unexpected  meeting ;  and  it  was  a  minute 
ere  he  found  breath  to  demand  what  I  did  in  Scotland,  contrary  to  my  promise,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  express  it.  I  retaliated,  and  charged  him  with  being  here,  in  contradic- 
tion to  his.  He  justified,  and  said  he  had  only  come  down  upon  the  express  informa- 
tion that  I  was  upon  my  road  to  St.  Ronan's.  Now,  Harry,  how  the  devil  should  he 
have  known  this,  hadst  thou  been  quite  faithful  ?  for  I  am  sure,  to  no  ear  but  thine  own 
did  I  breathe  a  whisper  of  my  purpose. — ^Next,  with  the  insolent  assumption  of  supe- 
riority, which  he  founds  on  what  he  calls  the  rectitude  of  his  purpose,  he  proposed  we 
should  both  withdraw  from  a  neighbourhood  into  which  we  could  bring  nothing  but 
wretchedness. — ^I  have  told  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  cope  with  the  calm  and  resolute 
manner  that  the  devil  gifts  him  with  on  such  occasions ;  but  I  was  determined  he  should 
not  carry  the  day  this  time.  I  saw  no  chance  for  it,  however,  but  to  put  myself  into  a 
towering  passion,  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  always  do  on  short  notice.  I  charged 
him  with  havmg  imposed  formerly  on  my  youth,  and  made  himself  judge  of  my  rights ; 
and  I  accompanied  my  defiance  with  the  strongest  terms  of  irony  and  contempt,  as  well 
as  with  demand  of  instant  satisfaction.  I  had  my  travelling  pistols  with  me,  {et  pour 
cause^)  and,  to  my  surprise,  my  gentleman  was  equally  provided.  For  fair  play's  sake, 
I  made  him  take  one  of  my  pistols — bright  Kuchenritters — a  brace  of  balls  in  each,  but 
that  circumstance  I  forgot.  I  would  fain  have  argued  the  matter  a  little  longer ;  but  I 
thought  at  the  time,  and  think  still,  that  the  best  arguments  which  he  and  I  can 
exchange,  must  come  from  the  point  of  the  sword,  or  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol. — ^We 
fired  nearly  together,  and  I  think  both  dropped — ^I  am  sure  I  did,  but  recovered  in  a 
minute,  with  a  damaged  arm  and  a  scratch  on  the  temple — it  was  the  last  which  stunned 
me — so  much  for  double-loaded  pistols.  My  friend  was  invisible,  and  I  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  walk  to  the  Spaw,  bleeding  all  the  way  like  a  calf,  and  tell  a  raw-head-and- 
bloody-bone  story  about  a  footpad,  which,  but  for  my  earldom,  and  my  gory  locks,  no 
living  soul  would  have  believed. 

^'  Shortly  after,  when  I  had  been  installed  in  a  sick  room,  I  had  the  mortification  to 
learn,  that  my  own  impatience  had  brought  all  this  mischief  upon  me,  at  a  moment 
when  I  had  every  chance  of  getting  rid  of  my  friend  without  trouble,  had  I  but  let  him 
go  on  his  own  errand ;  for  it  seems  he  had  an  apppointment  that  morning  with  a  booby 
Baronet,  who  is  said  to  be  a  bullet-slitter,  and  would  perhaps  have  rid  me  of  Saint 
Francis  without  any  trouble  or  risk  on  my  part.  Meantime,  his  non-appearance  at  this 
rendezvous  has  placed  Master  Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  chooses  to  call  himself,  in  the  worst 
odour  possible  with  the  gentry  at  the  Spring,  who  have  denounced  him  as  a  coward  and 
no  gentleman. — ^What  to  think  of  the  business  myself,  I  know  not ;  and  I  much  want 
your  assistance  to  see  what  can  have  become  of  this  fellow,  who,  like  a  spectre  of  ill 
omen,  has  so  often  thwarted  and  baffled  ray  best  plans.  My  own  confinement  renders 
me  inactive,  though  my  wound  is  fast  healing.  Dead  he  cannot  be ;  for  had  he  been 
mortally  wounded,  we  should  have  heard  of  him  somewhere  or  other  —  he  could  not 
have  vanbhed  from  the  earth  like  a  bubble  of  the  elements.  Well  and  sound  he  cannot 
be ;  for,  besides  that  I  am  sure  I  saw  him  stagger  and  drop,  firing  his  pistol  as  he  fell, 
I  know  him  well  enough  to  swear,  that  had  he  not  been  severely  wounded,  he  would 
have  first  pestered  me  with  his  accursed  presence  and  assistance,  and  then  walked  forward 
with  his  usual  composure  to  settle  matters  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks.  No — no — Saint 
Francis  is  none  of  those  who  leave  such  jobs  half  finished — it  is  but  doing  him  justice 
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to  say,  he  has  the  deviPs  courage  to  back  his  own  deliberate  impertinence.  But  then,  if 
wounded  severely,  he  must  be  still  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  probably  in  concealment 
— ^this  is  what  I  must  discover,  and  I  want  your  assistance  in  my  inquiries  among  the 
natives. — Haste  hither,  Harry,  as  ever  you  look  for  good  at  my  hand. 

"  A  good  player,  Harry,  always  studies  to  make  the  best  of  bad  cards — and  so  I  have 
endeavoured  to  turn  my  wound  to  some  account ;  and  it  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
secure  Monsieur  le  Frere  in  my  interests.  You  may  say  very  truly,  that  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  me  to  know  the  character  of  this  new  actor  on  the  disordered  scene  of  my 
adventures. — Know,  then,  he  is  that  most  incongruous  of  all  monsters — a  Scotch  Buck 
— ^how  far  from  being  buck  of  the  season  you  may  easily  judge.  Every  point  of  national 
character  is  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  this  luckless  race,  when  they  attempt  to  take 
on  them  a  personage  which  is  assumed  with  so  much  facility  by  their  brethren  of  the 
Isle  of  Saints.  They  are  a  shrewd  people,  indeed,  but  so  destitute  of  ease,  grace, 
pliability  of  manners,  and  insinuation  of  address,  that  they  eternally  seem  to  suffer 
actual  misery  in  their  attempts  to  look  gay  and  careless.  Then  their  pride  heads  them 
back  at  one  turn,  their  poverty  at  another,  their  pedantry  at  a  third,  their  mauvaise 
honte  at  a  fourth ;  and  with  so  many  obstacles  to  make  them  bolt  off  the  course,  it  is 
positively  impossible  they  should  win  the  plate.  No,  Harry,  it  is  the  grave  folk  in  Old 
England  who  have  to  fear  a  Caledonian  invasion — they  will  make  no  conquests  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  Excellent  bankers  the  Scots  may  be,  for  they  are  eternally  calcu- 
lating how  to  add  interest  to  principal; — good  soldiers,  for  they  are,  if  not  such  heroes  as 
they  would  be  thought,  as  brave,  I  suppose,  as  their  neighbours,  and  much  more 
amenable  to  discipline; — ^lawyers  they  are  bom;  indeed  every  country  gentleman  is 
bred  one,  and  their  patient  and  crafty  disposition  enables  them,  in  other  lines,  to  submit 
to  hardships  which  other  natives  could  not  bear,  and  avail  themselves  of  advantages 
which  others  would  let  pass  under  their  noses  unavailingly.  But  assuredly  Heaven  did 
not  form  the  Caledonian  for  the  gay  world ;  and  his  efforts  at  ease,  grace,  and  gaiety, 
resemble  only  the  clumsy  gambols  of  the  ass  in  the  fable.  Yet  the  Scot  has  his  sphere 
too,  (in  his  own  country  only,)  where  the  character  which  he  assumes  is  allowed  to  pass 
current.  This  Mowbray,  now — ^this  brother-in-law  of  mine, — ^might  do  pretty  well  at 
a  Northern  Meeting,  or  the  Leith  races,  where  he  could  give  five  minutes  to  the  sport 
of  the  day,  and  the  next  half  hour  to  country  politics,  or  to  farming ;  but  it  is  scarce 
necessary  to  tell  you,  Harry,  that  this  half  fellowship  will  not  pass  on  the  better  side  of 
the  Tweed. 

"  Yet,  for  all  I  have  told  you,  this  trout  was  not  easily  tickled ;  nor  should  I  have 
made  much  of  him,  had  he  not,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  northern  conceit,  entertained  that 
notion  of  my  being  a  good  subject  of  plunder,  which  you  had  contrived  (blessing  on 
your  contriving  brain !)  to  insinuate  into  him  by  means  of  Wolverine.  He  commenced 
this  hopeful  experiment,  and  as  you  must  have  anticipated,  caught  a  Tartar  with  a 
vengeance.  Of  course,  I  used  my  victory  only  so  far  as  to  secure  his  interest  in  accom- 
plishing my  principal  object ;  and  yet  I  could  see  my  gentleman's  pride  was  so  much 
injured  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  that  not  all  the  advantages^  which  the  match 
offered  to  his  danmed  family,  were  able  entirely  to  subdue  the  chagrin  arising  from  his 
defeat.  He  did  gulp  it  down,  though,  and  we  are  friends  and  allies  for  the  present  at 
least — not  so  cordially  so,  however,  as  to  induce  me  to  trust  him  with  the  whole  of  the 
strangely  complicated  tale.  The  circumstance  of  the  will  it  was  necessary  to  commu- 
nicate, as  affording  a  sufficiently  strong  reason  for  urging  my  suit;  and  this  partial 
disclosure  enabled  me  for  the  present  to  dispense  with  farther  confidence. 

"  You  will  observe,  that  I  stand  by  no  means  secure ;  and  besides  the  chance  of  my 
cousin's  re-appearance — a  certain  event,  unless  he  is  worse  than  I  dare  hope  for — I  have 
perhaps  to  expect  the  fantastic  repugnance  of  Clara  herself,  or  some  sulky  freak  on  her 
brother's  part. — In  a  word — and  let  it  be  such  a  one  as  conjurers  raise  the  devil  with — 
Harry  Jekyl,  I  want  you. 
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"  As  well  knowing  the  nature  of  my  friend,  J  ean  assure  you  that  his  own  intereBt, 
as  well  as  mine,  may  b«  advanced  by  his  coming  hither  on  duty.  Here  is  a  blockhead 
vhom  I  already  mentioned,  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  with  whom  flomething  may  be  done  worth 
t/our  while,  though  scarce  worth  mitre.  The  Baronet  ia  a  perfect  buzaanl,  and  when  I 
came  here  he  was  under  Mowbray's  training.  But  the  awkward  Scot  had  j>lueked  half- 
a-dozen  penfeathers  from  his  wing  with  so  little  precaution,  that  the  Baronet  has  become 
frightened  and  shy,  and  is  now  in  tlie  act  of  rebelling  against  Mowbray,  whom  he  both 
hates  and  fears — the  least  backing  from  a  knowing  hand  like  you,  and  the  bird  becomes 
your  own,  feathera  and  all. — Moreover, 


This  BfDgD  bftth  ■  m^htj  pHtty  wjfe.' 

A  lovely  woman,  Harry — rather  plump,  and  above  the  middle  size  — quite  your  taste 
— A  Juno  in  beauty,  looking  with  such  scorn  on  her  husband,  whom  she  despises  and 
hates,  and  seeming,  as  if  she  could  look  so  differently  on  any  one  whom  she  might  like 
better,  that,  on  my  faith,  'twere  sin  not  to  give  her  occasion.  If  you  please  to  venture 
your  luck,  either  with  the  knight  or  the  lady,  you  shall  have  fair  play,  and  no  inter- 
ference— that  b,  provided  you  appear  upon  this  summons ;  for,  otherwise,  I  may  be  so 
placed,  that  the  affairs  of  the  knight  and  the  lady  may  fall  under  my  own  immediate 
cognizance.  And  so,  Horry,  if  you  wish  to  profit  by  these  hints,  you  had  best  make 
haste,  as  well  for  your  own  concerns,  as  to  assist  me  in  mine. 

"  Tours,  Harry,  as  you  behave  yourself, 

"  Etuekikoton." 
Having  finished  this  ^oquent  and  instructive  epistle,  the  young  Earl  demanded  the 
attendance  of  his  own  valet,  Solmes,  whom  he  charged  to  put  it  into  the  post-office 
without  delay,  and  with  his  own  hand. 


ceriiRptJT  it$if  cfenmnkiiEi, 
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5't!s^^:"  IIE  important  day  had  now  arrived,  the  arrangements  for  which  had  for  some 
''^■riftfv  ^'""^  occupied  nil  the  conversation  and  thoughts  <if  tlie  good  company  at  tlie 


f  WcH  of  St.  Kenan's,  To  give  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  degree  of  novelty 
'^^*^^-*^  and  consequence,  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  had  long  since  suggested  to 
Mr.  Mowbray,  that  the  more  gifted  and  accomplished  part  of  the  gueate  might  contribute 
to  furnish  out  entertainment  for  the  rest,  by  acting  a  few  scenes  of  some  po})uIar  drama ; 
an  accomplishment  in  which  her  self-conceit  assured  her  that  she  was  peculiarly  qualiiied 
to  excel,  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  have  thrown  the  reins  entirely 
into  her  ladyship's  hands,  mode  no  objection  to  the  plan  which  she  prpposed,  excepting 
that  the  old-fashioned  hedges  and  walks  of  the  garden  at  Shaws-Castle  must  necessarily 
werve  for  stage  and  scenery,  as  there  was  no  time  to  fit  up  the  old  hall  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  proposed  theatricals."  But  upon  inquiry  among  the  company,  this  plan  was 
wrecked  upon  the  ordinary  shelve,  to  wit,  the  <lifliculty  of  finding  performers  who  wonld 
e<msent  to  assume  the  lower  ciiaraeters  of  the  drama.  For  the  first  parts  there  were 
candidates  more  than  enough  ;  but  moet  of  these  were  greatly  too  high  spirited  to  play 
the  fool,  except  they  were  permitted  to  top  the  part.     Tlien  amongst  the  few  unam- 
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bitious  underlings,  who  could  be  coaxed  or  cajoled  to  undertake  subordinate  characters, 
there  were  so  many  bad  memories,  and  short  memories,  and  treacherous  memories,  that 
at  length  the  plan  was  resigned  in  despair. 

A  substitute  proposed  by  Lady  Penelope,  was  next  considered.  It  was  proposed  to 
act  what  the  Italians  call  a  Comedy  of  Character ;  that  is,  not  an  exact  drama,  in  which 
the  actors  deliver  what  is  set  down  for  them  by  the  author ;  but  one,  in  which  the  plot 
having  been  previously  fixed  upon,  and  a  few  striking  scenes  adjusted,  the  actors  are 
expected  to  supply  the  dialogue  extempore,  or,  as  Petruchio  says,  from  their  mother 
wit.  This  is  an  amusement  which  affords  much  entertainment  in  Italy,  particularly  in 
the  state  of  Venice,  where  the  characters  of  their  drama  have  been  long  since  all 
previously  fixed,  and  are  handed  down  by  tradition ;  and  this  species  of  drama,  though 
rather  belonging  to  the  mask  than  the  theatre,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Corn- 
media  deir  Arte.*  But  the  shame-faced  character  of  Britons  is  still  more  alien  from  a 
species  of  display,  where  there  is  a  constant  and  extemporaneous  demand  for  wit,  or  the 
sort  of  ready  small-talk  which  supplies  its  place^  than  from  the  regular  exhibitions  of 
the  drama,  where  the  author,  standing  responsible  for  language  and  sentiment,  leaves  to 
the  personators  of  the  scenes  only  the  trouble  of  finding  enunciation  and  action. 

But  the  ardent  and  active  spirit  of  Lady  Penelope,  still  athirst  after  novelty,  though 
baffled  in  her  two  first  projects,  brought  forward  a  third,  in  which  she  was  more 
successful.  This  was  the  proposal  to  combine  a  certain  number,  at  least,  of  the  guests, 
properly  dressed  for  the  occasion,  as  representing  some  well-known  historical  or  dramatic 
characters,  in  a  group,  having  reference  to  history,  or  to  a  scene  of  the  drama.  In  this 
representation,  which  may  be  called  plajing  a  picture,  action,  even  pantomimical  action, 
was  not  expected ;  and  all  that  was  required  of  the  performers,  was  to  throw  themselves 
into  such  a  group  as  might  express  a  marked  and  striking  point  of  an  easily  remembered 
scene,  but  where  the  actors  are  at  a  pause,  and  without  either  speech  or  motion.  In 
this  species  of  representation  there  was  no  tax,  either  on  the  invention  or  memory  of 
those  who  might  undertake  parts ;  and,  what  recommended  it  still  farther  to  the  good 
company,  there  was  no  marked  difference  betwixt  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  group, 
and  the  less  distinguished  characters  by  whom  they  were  attended  on  the  stage ;  and 
every  one  who  had  confidence  in  a  handsome  shape  and  a  becoming  dress,  might  hope, 
though  standing  in  not  quite  so  broad  and  favourable  a  light  as  the  principal  personages, 
to  draw,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  portion  of  attention  and  applause.  This  motion, 
therefore,  that  the  company,  or  such  of  them  as  might  choose  to  appear  properly  dressed 
for  the  occasion,  should  form  themselves  into  one  or  more  groups,  which  might  be 
renewed  and  varied  as  often  as  they  pleased,  was  hailed  and  accepted  as  a  bright  idea, 
which  assigned  to  every  one  a  share  of  the  importance  attached  to  its  probable  success. 

Mowbray,  on  his  side,  promised  to  contrive  some  arrangement  which  should  separate 
the  actors  in  this  mute  drama  from  the  spectators,  and  enable  the  former  to  vary  the 
amusement,  by  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  scene,  and  again  appearing  upon  it 
under  a  different  and  new  combination.  This  plan  of  exhibition,  where  fine  clothes  and 
affected  attitudes  supplied  all  draughts  upon  fancy  or  talent,  was  highly  agreeable  to 
most  of  the  ladies  present ;  and  even  Lady  Binks,  whose  discontent  seemed  proof  against 
every  effort  that  could  be  proposed  to  soothe  it,  acquiesced  in  the  project,  with  perfect 
indifference  indeed,  but  with  something  less  of  sullenness  than  usual. 

It  now  only  remained  to  rummage  the  circulating  library,  for  some  piece  of  sufficient 
celebrity  to  command  attention,  and  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  suited  to  tlie 
execution  of  their  project.  Bell's  British  Theatre,  Miller's  Modern  and  Ancient  Drama, 
and  about  twenty  old  volumes,  in  which  stray  tragedies  and  comedies  were  associated, 
like  the  passengers  in  a  mail-coach,  without  the  least  attempt  at  selection  or  arrangement, 

•  See  Mr.  William  Stewart  Rose'i  very  interesting  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  Vol.  I.  Letter  XXX.,  where  this  curious 
subject  is  treated  with  the  information  and  prw*cision  which  distinguish  that  accomplished  author. 
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were  all  examined  in  the  course  of  their  researches.  But  Lady  Penelope  declared 
loftily  and  decidedly  for  Shakespeare,  as  the  author  whose  immortal  works  were  fresh  in 
every  one's  recollection.  Shakespeare  was  therefore  chosen,  and  from  his  works  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  selected,  as  the  play  which  afforded  the  greatest 
variety  of  characters,  and  most  scope  of  course  for  the  intended  representation.  An 
active  competition  presently  occurred  among  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  for  such 
copies  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  the  volume  of  Shakespeare  containing  it, 
as  could  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for,  notwithstanding  Lady  Penelope's  declaration, 
that  every  one  who  could  read  had  Shakespeare's  plays  by  heart,  it  appeared  that  such  of 
his  dramas  as  have  not  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  were  very  little  known  at  St.  Bonan's, 
save  among  those  people  who  are  emphatically  called  readers. 

The  adjustment  of  the  parts  was  the  first  subject  of  consideration,  so  soon  as  those 
who  intended  to  assume  characters  had  refreshed  their  recollection  on  the  subject  of  the 
piece.  Theseus  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Mowbray,  the  giver  of  the  entertainment^ 
and  therefore  justly  entitled  to  represent  the  Duke  of  Atliens.  The  costume  of  an 
Amazonian  crest  and  plume,  a  tucked-up  vest,  and  a  tight  buskin  of  sky-blue  silk, 
buckled  with  diamonds,  reconciled  Lady  Binks  to  the  part  of  Hippolyta.  The  superior 
stature  of  Miss  Mowbray  to  Lady  Penelope,  made  it  necessary  that  the  former  should 
perform  the  part  of  Helena,  and  her  ladyship  rest  contented  with  the  shrewish  character 
of  Hermia.  It  was  resolved  to  compliment  the  young  Earl  of  Etherington  with  the  part 
of  Lysander,  which,  however,  his  Lordship  declined,  and,  preferring  comedy  to  tragedy, 
refused  to  appear  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  the  magnanimous  Bottom ;  and  he 
gave  them  such  a  humorous  specimen  of  his  quality  in  that  part,  that  all  were  delighted 
at  once  with  his  condescension  in  assuming,  and  his  skill  in  performing,  the  presenter  of 
Pjrramus. 

The  part  of  Egeus  was  voted  to  Captain  MacTurk,  whose  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
appear  in  any  other  than  the  full  Highland  garb,  had  nearly  disconcerted  the  whole 
affair.  At  length  this  obstacle  was  got  over,  on  the  authority  of  Childe  Harold,  who 
remarks  the  similarity  betwixt  the  Highland  and  Grecian  costume  ;*  and  the  company, 
dispensing  with  the  difference  of  colour,  voted  the  Captain's  variegated  kilt,  of  the 
MacTurk  tartan,  to  be  the  kirtle  of  a  Grecian  mountaineer, — Egeus  to  be  an  Amout, 
and  the  Captain  to  be  Egeus.  Chatterly  and  the  painter,  walking  gentlemen  by  pro- 
fession, agreed  to  walk  through  the  parts  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander,  the  two  Athenian 
lovers;  and  Mr. Winterblossom,  loath  and  lazy,  after  many  excuses,  was  bribed  by 
Lady  Penelope,  with  an  antique,  or  supposed  antique  cameo,  to  play  the  part  of  Philo- 
stratus,  master  of  the  revels,  provided  his  gout  would  permit  him  to  remain  so  long 
upon  the  turf,  which  was  to  be  their  stage. 

Muslin  trowsers,  adorned  with  spangles,  a  voluminous  turban  of  silver  gauze,  and 
wings  of  the  same,  together  with  an  embroidered  slipper,  converted  at  once  Miss  Digges 
into  Oberon,  the  King  of  Shadows,  whose  sovereign  gravity,  however,  was  somewhat 
indifferently  represented  by  the  silly  gaiety  of  Mise  in  her  Teens,  and  the  uncontrolled 
delight  which  she  felt  in  her  fine  clothes.  A  younger  sister  represented  Titania ;  and 
two  or  three  subordinate  elves  were  selected,  among  families  attending  the  salutiferous 
fountain,  who  were  easily  persuaded  to  let  their  children  figure  in  fine  clothes  at  so 
juvenile  an  age,  though  they  shook  their  head  at  Miss  Digges  and  her  pantaloons,  and 
no  less  at  the  liberal  display  of  Lady  Binks's  right  leg,  with  which  the  Amazonian  garb 
gratified  the  public  of  St.  Bonan's. 

Dr.  Quackleben  was  applied  to  to  play  Wall,  by  the  assistance  of  such  a  wooden 


•  << ' 


The  ArnauIU,  or  Albanese,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "struck  me  by  their  resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in 
dress,  figure,  and  manner  of  living.    Their  very  mountains  seem  Caledonian,  but  a  milder  climate.    The  kilt,  though  white, 
the  spare,  acUve  form,  their  dialect  Celtic  in  the  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  back  to  UoTwen/'—NoUt  to 
the  Second  Chapter  of  Child*  HarokTt  Pilgrimage. 
Vol.  VIlI.  H  H 
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horse,  or  screen,  as  clothes  are  usually  dried  upon ;  the  old  Attorney  stood  for  Lion ; 
and  the  other  characters  of  Bottom's  drama  were  easily  found  among  the  unnamed 
frequenters  of  the  Spring.  Dressed  rehearsals,  and  so  forth,  went  merrily  on — all  voted 
there  was  a  play  fitted. 

But  even  the  Doctor's   eloquence   could  not  press  IVIrs.  Blower   into  the  scheme, 
although  she  was  particularly  wanted  to  represent  Thisbe. 

"  Truth  is,"  she  replied,  "  I  dinna  greatly  like  stage-plays.  John  Blower,  honest 
man,  as  sailors  are  aye  for  some  spree  or  another,  wad  take  me  ance  to  see  ane  JMrs. 
Siddons — I  thought  we  should  hae  been  crushed  to  death  before  we  gat  in — a'  my  things 
riven  aff  my  back,  forby  the  four  lily-wliite  shillings  that  it  cost  us — and  then  in  came 
three  frightsomc  carlines  wi'  besoms,  and  they  wad  bewitch  a  sailor's  wife — I  was  lang 
eneugh  there — ^and  out  I  wad  be,  and  out  John  Blower  gat  me,  but  wi'  nae  sma'  fight 
and  fend. — My  Lady  Penelope  Penfitter,  and  the  great  folk,  may  just  take  it  as  they 
like ;  but  in  my  mind,  Dr.  Cacklehen,  it's  a  mere  blasphemy  for  folk  to  gar  themselves 
look  otherwise  than  their  Maker  made  them ;  and  then  the  changing  the  name  which 
was  given  them  at  baptism,  is,  I  think,  an  awful  falling  away  from  our  vows;  and 
though  Thisby,  which  I  take  to  be  Greek  for  Tibbie,  may  be  a  very  good  name,  yet 
Margaret  was  I  christened,  and  Margaret  will  I  die." 

"  Yoii  mistake  the  matter  entirely,  my  dear  Mi*s.  Blower,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  there  is 
nothing  serious  intended — a  mere  placebo — just  a  divertisement  to  cheer  the  spirits,  and 
assist  the  effect  of  the  waters — cheerfulness  is  a  great  promoter  of  health." 

"  Dinna  tell  me  o'  health.  Dr.  Kittlepin ! — Can  it  be  for  the  puir  body  M'Durk*8 
health  to  major  about  in  the  tartans  like  a  tobacconist's  sign  in  a  frosty  morning,  wi' 
his  poor  wizened  houghs  as  blue  as  a  blawart  ? — weel  I  wot  he  is  a  humbling  spectacle. 
Or  can  it  gie  ony  body  health  or  pleasure  either  to  see  your  ainsell.  Doctor,  ganging 
about  wi'  a  claisc  screen  tied  to  your  back,  covered  wi'  paper,  and  painted  like  a  stane 
and  lime  wa'? — I'll  gang  to  see  nane  of  their  vanities.  Dr.  Kittlehen;  and  if  there  is 
nae  other  decent  body  to  take  care  o'  me,  as  I  dinna  like  to  sit  a  haill  afternoon  by 
mysell,  I'll  e'en  gae  doun  to  Mr.  Sowerbrowst  the  maltster's — ^he  is  a  pleasant,  sensible 
man,  and  a  sponsible  man  in  the  world,  and  his  sister's  a  very  decent  woman." 

"  Confound  Sowerbrowst,"  thought  the  Doctor ;  "  if  I  had  guessed  he  was  to  come 
across  me  thus,  he  should  not  have  got  the  better  of  his  dyspepsy  so  early. — My  dear 
Mrs.  Blower,"  he  continued,  but  aloud,  "  it  is  a  foolish  affair  enough,  I  must  confess ; 
but  every  person  of  style  and  fashion  at  the  Well  has  settled  to  attend  this  exhibition  ; 
there  has  been  nothing  else  talked  of  for  tliis  month  through  the  whole  country,  and  it 
will  be  a  year  before  it  is  forgotten.  And  I  would  have  you  consider  how  ill  it  will 
look,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  to  stay  away — nobody  will  believe  you  had  a  card — no,  not 
though  you  were  to  hang  it  round  your  neck  like  a  label  round  a  vial  of  tincture,  Mrs. 
Blower." 

"  If  ye  thought  that^  Doctor  Kickherben,"  said  the  widow,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
losing  cast,  "  I  wad  e'en  gang  to  the  show,  like  other  folk ;  sinful  and  shameful  if  it  be, 
let  them  that  make  the  sin  bear  the  shame.  But  then  I  will  put  on  nane  of  their  Popish 
disguises— me  that  has  lived  in  North  Leith,  baith  wife  and  lass,  for  I  shaima  say  how 
mony  years,  and  has  a  character  to  keep  up  baith  with  saint  and  sinner. — And  then, 
wha's  to  take  care  of  me,  since  you  are  gaun  to  make  a  lime-and-stane  wa'  of  yoursell. 
Doctor  Kickinben  ?" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Blower,  if  such  is  your  determination,  I  will  not  make  a  wall  of 
myself.     Her  ladyship  must  consider  my  profession — she  must  understand  it  is   my 

function  to  look  after  my  patients,  in  preference  to  all  the  stage-plays  in  this  world 

and  to  attend  on  a  case  like  yours,  Mrs.  Blower,  it  is  my  duty  to  sacrifice,  were  it  called 
for,  the  whole  drama  from  Shakespeare  to  O'Keefii." 

On  hearing  this  magnanimous  resolution,  the  widow's  heart  was  greatly  cheered  ;  for, 
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in  fact,  she  might  probably  have  considered  the  Doctor's  perseverance  in  the  plan,  of 
which  she  had  expressed  such  high  disapprobation,  as  little  less  than  a  symptom  of 
absolute  defection  from  his  allegiance.  By  an  accommodation,  therefore,  which  suited 
both  parties,  it  was  settled  that  the  Doctor  should  attend  his  loving  widow  to  Shaws- 
Castle,  without  mask  or  mantle ;  and  that  the  painted  screen  sliould  be  transferred  from 
Quackleben's  back  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  a  briefless  barrister,  well  qualified  for  the 
part  of  AVall,  since  the  composition  of  his  skull  might  have  rivalled  in  solidity  the 
mortar  and  stone  of  the  most  approved  builder. 

"NVe  must  not  pause  to  dilate  upcm  the  various  labours  of  body  and  spirit  which 
preceded  the  intervening  space,  betwixt  the  settlement  of  this  gay  scheme,  and  the  time 
appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.  "NVe  will  not  attempt  to  describe  how  the  wealthy, 
by  letter  and  by  commissioners,  urged  their  researches  through  the  stores  of  the  Gallery 
of  Fashion  for  specimens  of  Oriental  flnery-^how  they  that  were  scant  of  diamonds 
supi)lied  their  place  with  paste  and  Bristol  stones — how  the  country  dealers  were  driven 
out  of  patience  by  the  demand  for  goods  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard  the 
name — and,  lastly,  how  the  busy  fingers  of  the  more  economical  damsels  twisted  hand- 
kerchiefs into  turbans,  and  converted  petticoats  into  pantaloons,  shaped  and  sewed,  cut 
and  clipped,  and  spoiled  many  a  decent  gown  and  petticoat,  to  produce  something  like 
a  Grecian  habit.  Who  can  describe  the  wonders  wrought  by  active  needles  and  scissors, 
aided  by  thimbles  and  tliread,  upon  silver  gauze,  and  sprigged  muslin  ?  or  who  can  shew 
how  if  the  fair  nymphs  of  the  Spring  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  attaining  the  desired 
resemblance  to  heathen  Greeks,  they  at  least  contrived  to  get  rid  of  all  similitude  to 
sober  Christians  ? 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  various  schemes  of  conveyance  which  were 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  transfer  the  beau  mcmde  of  the  Spaw  to  the  scene  of  revelry  at 
Shaws-Castle.  These  were  as  various  as  the  fortunes  and  pretensions  of  the  owners ; 
from  the  lordly  curricle,  with  its  outriders,  to  the  humble  taxed  cart,  nay,  untaxed  cart, 
which  conveyed  the  personages  of  lesser  rank.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  the  two  post- 
chaises  at  the  Inn  seemed  converted  into  hourly  stages,  so  often  did  they  come  and  go 
between  the  Hotel  and  the  Castle — a  glad  day  for  the  postilions,  and  a  day  of  martyr- 
dom for  the  poor  post-horses;  so  seldom  is  it  that  every  department  of  any  society, 
however  constituted,  can  be  injured  or  benefited  by  the  same  occurrence. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  penury  of  vehicular  conveyance,  that  applications  were  made 
in  manner  most  humble,  even  to  Meg  Dods  herself,  entreating  she  would  permit  her  old 
whiskey  to  jyly  (for  such  might  have  been  the  phrase)  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  for  that  day 
only,  and  that  upon  good  cause  shewn.  But  not  for  sordid  lucre  would  the  undaunted 
si)irit  of  Meg  compound  her  feud  with  her  neighbours  of  the  detested  Well.  "  Her 
carriage,*'  she  briefly  replied,  "  was  engaged  for  her  ain  guest  and  the  minister,  and  deil 
anither  body's  fit  should  gang  intill't.  Let  every  herring  hing  by  its  ain  head."  And, 
accordingly,  at  the  duly  appointed  hour,  creaked  forth  the  leathern  convenience,  in 
which,  carefully  screened  by  the  curtain  from  the  gaze  of  the  fry  of  the  village,  sat 
Nabob  Touchwood,  in  the  costume  of  an  Indian  merchant,  or  Shroff,  as  they  are  termed. 
The  clergyman  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  punctual,  had  not  a  set  of  notes  and 
messages  from  his  friend  at  the  Cleikum,  ever  following  each  other  as  thick  as  the 
papers  which  decorate  the  tail  of  a  school-boy's  kite,  kept  1dm  so  continually  on  the 
alert  from  daybreak  till  noon,  that  Mr.  Touchwood  found  him  completely  dressed ;  and 
the  whiskey  was  only  delayed  for  about  ten  minutes  before  the  door  of  the  manse,  a 
space  employed  by  Mr.  Cargill  in  searching  for  his  spectacles,  which  at  last  were  happily 
discovered  upon  his  own  nose. 

At  length,  seated  by  the  side  of  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Cargill  arrived  safe  at  Shaws- 
Castle,  the  gate  of  which  mansion  was  surrounded  by  a  screaming  group  of  children, 
so  extravagantly  delighted   at  seeing  the  strange  figures   to  whom  each   successive 
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carriage  gave  birth,  that  even  the  stem  brow  and  well-known  voice  of  Johnie  Tirlsneck, 
the  beadle,  though  stationed  in  the  court  on  express  purpose,  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  controlling  them.  These  noisy  intruders,  however,  who,  it  was  believed,  were  some- 
what favoured  by  Clara  Mowbray,  were  excluded  from  the  court  which  opened  before 
the  house,  by  a  couple  of  grooms  or  helpers  armed  with  their  whips,  and  could  only 
salute,  with  their  shrill  and  wondering  hailing,  the  various  personages  as  they  passed 
down  a  short  avenue  leading  from  the  exterior  gate. 

The  Cleikum  nabob  and  the  minister  were  greeted  with  shouts  not  the  least  clamorous; 
which  the  former  merited  by  the  ease  with  which  he  wore  the  white  turban,  and 
the  latter,  by  the  infrequency  of  his  appearance  in  public,  and  both,  by  the  singular 
association  of  a  decent  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  a  dress  more  old- 
fashioned  than  could  now  be  produced  in  the  General  Assembly,  walking  arm  in  arm, 
and  seemingly  in  the  most  familiar  terms,  with  a  Parsee  merchant.  They  stopped  a 
moment  at  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  to  admire  the  front  of  the  old  mansion,  which  had 
been  disturbed  with  so  imusual  a  scene  of  gaiety. 

Shaws-Castle,  though  so  named,  presented  no  appearance  of  defence ;  and  the  present 
edifice  had  never  been  designed  for  more  than  the  accommodation  of  a  peaceful  family, 
having  a  low,  heavy  front,  loaded  with  some  of  that  meretricious  ornament,  which, 
uniting,  or  rather  confounding,  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture,  was  much  used 
during  the  reigns  of  James  VL  of  Scotland,  and  his  unfortunate  son.  The  court  formed 
a  small  square,  two  sides  of  which  were  occupied  by  such  buildings  as  were  required 
for  the  family,  and  the  third  by  the  stables,  the  only  part  to  which  much  attention  had 
been  paid,  the  present  Mr.  Mowbray  having  put  them  into  excellent  order.  The  fourth 
side  of  the  square  was  shut  up  by  a  screen  wall,  through  which  a  door  opened  to  the 
avenue;  the  whole  being  a  kind  of  structure  which  may  be  still  foimd  on  those  old 
Scottish  properties,  where  a  rage  to  render  their  place  Parkisk,  as  was  at  one  time  the 
prevailing  phrase,  has  not  induced  the  owners  to  pull  down  the  venerable  and  sheltering 
appendages  with  which  their  wiser  fathers  had  screened  their  mansion,  and  to  lay  the 
whole  open  to  the  keen  north-east ;  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  spinster  of  fifty,  who 
chills  herself  to  gratify  the  public  by  an  exposure  of  her  thin  red  elbows,  and  shrivelled 
neck  and  bosom. 

A  double  door,  thrown  hospitably  open  on  the  present  occasion,  admitted  the  company 
into  a  dark  and  low  hall,  where  Mowbray  himself,  wearing  the  under  dress  of  Theseus^ 
but  not  having  yet  assumed  his  ducal  cap  and  robes,  stood  to  receive  his  guests  v^th  due 
courtesy,  and  to  indicate  to  each  the  road  allotted  to  him.  Those  who  were  to  take  a 
share  in  the  representation  of  the  morning,  were  conducted  to  an  old  saloon,  destined 
for  a  green-room,  and  which  communicated  with  a  series  of  apartments  on  the  right, 
hastily  fitted  with  accommodations  for  arranging  and  completing  their  toilet;  while 
others,  who  took  no  part  in  the  intended  drama,  were  ushered  to  the  left,  into  a  large, 
unfurnished,  and  long  disused  dining  parlour,  where  a  sashed  door  opened  into  the 
gardens,  crossed  with  yew  and  holly  hedges,  still  trimmed  and  clipped  by  the  old  gray- 
headed  gardener,  upon  those  principles  which  a  Dutchman  thought  worthy  of  commemo- 
rating in  a  didactic  poem  upon  the  Ars  Topiaria, 

A  little  wilderness,  surrounding  a  beautiful  piece  of  the  smoothest  turf,  and  itself 
bounded  by  such  high  hedges  as  we  have  described,  had  been  selected  as  the  stage  most 
proper  for  the  cxliibition  of  the  intended  dramatic  picture.  It  afforded  many  facilities ; 
for  a  rising  bank  exactly  in  front  was  accommodated  with  seats  for  the  spectators,  who 
had  a  complete  view  of  the  silvan  theatre,  the  bushes  and  shrubs  having  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  place  supplied  with  a  temporary  screen,  which,  being  withdrawn  by  the 
domestics  appointed  for  that  purpose,  was  to  serve  for  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  A 
covered  trellis,  which  passed  througli  another  part  of  the  garden,  and  terminated  with  a 
private  door  opening  from  the  right  wing  of  the  building,  seemed  as  if  it  had  bceu 
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planted  on  purpose  for  the  proposed  exhibition,  as  it  served  to  give  the  personages  of 
the  drama  a  convenient  and  secret  access  from  the  green-room  to  the  place  of  repre- 
sentation. Indeed,  the  dramatis  personas,  at  least  those  who  adopted  the  management  of 
the  matter,  were  induced,  by  so  much  convenience,  to  extend,  in  some  measure,  their 
original  plan ;  and,  instead  of  one  group,  as  had  been  at  first  proposed,  they  now  found 
themselves  able  to  exhibit  to  the  good  company  a  succession  of  three  or  four,  selected 
and  arranged  from  different  parts  of  the  drama ;  thus  giving  some  duration,  as  well  as 
some  variety,  to  the  entertainment,  besides  the  advantage  of  separating  and  cx)ntrasting 
the  tragic  and  the  comic  scenes. 

After  wandering  about  amongst  the  gardens,  which  contained  little  to  interest  any 
one,  and  endeavouring  to  recognize  some  characters,  who,  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  humours  of  the  day,  had  ventured  to  appear  in  the  various  disguises  of  ballad- 
singers,  pedlars,  shepherds,  Highlanders,  and  so  forth,  the  company  began  to  draw 
together  towards  the  spot  where  the  seats  prepared  for  them,  and  the  screen  drawn  in 
front  of  the  bosky  stage,  induced  them  to  assemble,  and  excited  expectation,  especially 
as  a  scroll  in  front  of  the  esplanade  set  forth,  in  the  words  of  the  play,  "  This  green 
plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tiring-house,  and  we  will  do  it  in  action." 
A  delay  of  about  ten  minutes  began  to  excite  some  suppressed  murmurs  of  impatience 
among  the  audience,  when  the  touch  of  Grow's  fiddle  suddenly  burst  from  a  neighbour- 
ing hedge,  behind  which  he  had  established  his  little  orchestra.  All  were  of  course 
silent, 

"  As  through  his  dear  stntthspeys  ho  bore  with  Highland  rage/' 

And  when  he  changed  his  strain  to  an  adagio,  and  suffered  his  music  to  die  away  in  the 
plaintive  notes  of  Roslin  Castle,  the  echoes  of  the  old  walls  were,  after  a  long  slumber, 
awakened  by  that  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause,  with  which  the  Scots  usually  received 
and  rewarded  their  country's  gifted  minstrel. 

"  He  is  his  father's  own  son,"  said  Touchwood  to  the  clergyman,  for  both  had  gotten 
seats  near  about  the  centre  of  the  place  of  audience.  "  It  is  many  a  long  year  since  I 
listened  to  old  Niel  at  Inver,  and,  to  say  truth,  spent  a  night  with  him  over  pancakes 
and  Athole  brose ;  and  I  never  expected  to  hear  his  match  again  in  my  lifetime.  But 
stop^the  curtain  rises." 

The  screen  was  indeed  withdrawn,  and  displayed  Hermia,  Helena,  and  their  lovers, 
in  attitudes  corresponding  to  the  scene  of  confusion  occasioned  by  the  error  of  Puck. 

Messrs.  Chatterly  and  the  Painter  played  their  parts  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
amateur  actors  in  general ;  and  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  them  was,  that  they 
seemed  more  than  half  ashamed  of  their  exotic  dresses,  and  of  the  public  gaze. 

But  against  this  untimely  weakness  Lady  Penelope  was  guarded,  by  the  strong  shield 
of  self-conceit.  She  minced,  ambled,  and,  notwithstanding  the  slight  appearance  of  her 
person,  and  the  depredations  which  time  had  made  on  a  countenance  that  had  never  been 
very  much  distinguished  for  beauty,  seemed  desirous  to  top  the  part  of  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Egeus.  The  suUenness  which  was  proper  to  the  character  of  Hermia,  was 
much  augmented  by  the  discovery  that  Miss  Mowbray  was  so  much  better  dressed  than 
herself, — a  discovery  which  she  had  but  recently  made,  as  that  young  lady  had  not 
attended  on  the  regular  rehearsals  at  the  Well,  but  once,  and  then  without  her  stage 
habit.  Her  ladyship,  however,  did  not  permit  this  painful  sense  of  inferiority,  where 
she  had  expected  triumph,  so  far  to  prevail  over  her  desire  of  shining,  as  to  interrupt 
materially  the  mimner  in  which  she  had  settled  to  represent  her  portion  of  the  scene. 
The  nature  of  the  exliibition  precluded  much  action,  but  Lady  Penelope  made  amends 
by  such  a  succession  of  grimaces,  as  might  rival,  in  variety  at  least,  the  singular  display 
which  Garrick  used  to  call  "  going  his  rounds."  She  twisted  her  poor  features  into 
looks  of  most  desperate  love  towards  Lysander ;  into  those  of  wonder  and  offended 
pride,  when  she  turned  them  upon  Demetrius ;  and  finally  settled  them  on  Helena,  with 
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the  happiest  possible  imitation  of  an  incensed  rival,  who  feels  the  impossibility   of 
relieving  her  swollen  heart  by  tears  alone,  and  is  just  about  to  have  recourse  to  her  nails. 

No  contrast  could  be  stronger  in  looks,  demeanour,  and  figure,  than  that  between 
Hermia  and  Helena.  In  the  latter  character,  the  beautiful  form  and  foreign  dress  of 
Miss  Mowbray  attracted  all  eyes.  She  kept  her  place  on  the  stage,  as  a  sentinel 
does  that  which  his  charge  assigns  him ;  for  she  had  previously  told  her  brother,  that 
though  she  consented,  at  his  importunity,  to  make  part  of  the  exiiibition,  it  was  as  a 
piece  of  the  scene,  not  as  an  actor,  and  accordingly  a  painted  figure  could  scarce  be  more 
immoTable.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  seemed  to  be  that  of  deep  sorrow  and 
perplexity,  belonging  to  her  part,  over  which  wandered  at  times  an  air  of  irony  or 
ridicule,  as  if  she  were  secretly  scorning  the  whole  exhibition,  and  even  herself  for 
condescending  to  become  part  of  it.  Above  all,  a  sense  of  bashfulness  had  cast  upon 
her  cheek  a  colour,  which,  though  sufficiently  slight,  was  more  than  her  countenance 
was  used  to  display;  and  when  the  spectators  beheld,  in  the  splendour  and  grace  of  a 
rich  Oriental  dress,  her  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see  attired  only  in 
the  most  careless  manner,  they  felt  the  additional  charms  of  surprise  and  contrast ;  so 
that  the  bursts  of  applause  which  were  vollied  towards  the  stage,  might  be  said  to  be 
addressed  to  her  alone,  and  to  vie  in  sincerity  with  those  which  have  been  forced  from 
an  audience  by  the  most  accomplished  performer. 

"  Oh,  that  puir  Lady  Penelope ! "  said  honest  Mrs.  Blower,  who  when  her  scruples 
against  the  exhibition  were  once  got  over,  began  to  look  upon  it  with  particular  interest, 
— "  I  am  really  sorry  for  her  puir  face,  for  she  gars  it  work  like  the  sails  of  John 
Blower's  vesshel  in  a  stiff  breeze. — Oh,  Doctor  Cacklehen,  dinna  ye  think  she  wad 
need,  if  it  were  possible,  to  rin  ower  her  face  wi'  a  gusing  iron,  just  to  take  the  wrunkles 
outo't?" 

"  Hush,  hush !  my  good  dear  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  Lady  Penelope  is  a 
woman  of  quality,  and  my  patient,  and  such  people  always  act  charmingly — ^you  must 
understand  there  is  no  hissing  at  a  private  theatre — Hem ! "    ' 

"  Ye  may  say  what  ye  like,  Doctor,  but  there  is  nae  fule  like  an  auld  fule — To  be 
sure,  if  she  was  as  young  and  beautiful  as  Miss  Mowbray — hegh  me,  and  I  didna  use  to 
think  her  sae  bonny  neither — but  dress — dress  makes  an  unco  difference — That  shawl 
o'  hers — I  daur  say  the  like  o't  was  ne'er  seen  in  braid  Scotland — It  will  be  real  Indian, 
I'se  warrant." 

"  Real  Indian ! "  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  in  an  accent  of  disdain,  which  rather  dis- 
turbed Mrs.  Blower's  equanimity, — "  why,  what  do  you  suppose  it  should  be,  madam  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  said  she,  edging  somewhat  nearer  the  Doctor,  not  being  altogether 
pleased,  as  she  afterwards  allowed,  with  the  outlandish  appearance  and  sharp  tone  of  the 
traveller ;  then  pulling  her  own  drapery  round  her  shoulders,  she  added,  courageously, 
"  There  are  braw  shawls  made  at  Paisley,  that  ye  will  scarce  ken  frae  foreign." 

"  Not  know  Paisley  shawls  from  Indian,  madam  ! "  said  Touchwood ;  "  why,  a  blind 
man  could  tell  by  the  slightest  touch  of  his  little  finger.  Yon  shawl,  now,  is  the  hand- 
somest I  have  seen  in  Britain — and  at  this  distance  I  can  tell  it  to  be  a  real  Toz\eP 

"  Cozie  may  she  wcel  be  that  wears  it,"  said  Mrs.  Blower.  "  I  declare,  now  I  look 
on't  again,  it's  a  perfect  beauty." 

"  It  is  called  Tozie,  ma'am,  not  cozie,"  continued  the  traveller ;  "  the  Shroffs  at  Surat 
told  me  in  1801,  that  it  is  made  out  of  the  inner  coat  of  a  goat." 

"  Of  a  sheep,  sir,  I  am  tliinking  ye  mean,  for  goats  has  nae  woo'." 

"  Not  much  of  it,  indeed,  madam ;  but  you  are  to  understand  they  use  only  the 
inmost  coat ;  and  then  their  dyes — that  Tozie  now  will  keep  its  colour  while  there  is  a 
rag  of  it  left — men  bequeath  them  in  legacies  to  their  grandchildren." 

"  And  a  very  bonny  colour  it  is,  said  the  dame  ;  "  something  like  a  mouse's  back,  only 
a  thought  redder — I  wonder  what  they  ca'  that  colour." 
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"  The  colour  is  much  admired,  madam,"  said  Touchwood,  who  was  now  on  a  favourite 
topic ;  "  the  Mussuhnans  say  the  colour  is  betwixt  that  ©f  an  elephant  and  the  breast  of 
the  fawjfhta" 

"  In  troth,  I  am  as  wise  as  I  was,"  said  Mrs.  Blower. 

"  The  faughta,  madam,  so  called  by  the  Moors,  (for  the  Hindhus  call  it  koliah,)  is  a 
sort  of  pigeon,  held  sacred  among  the  Moslem  of  India,  because  they  think  it  dyed  its 
breast  in  the  blood  of  Ali. — But  I  see  they  are  closing  the  scene. — Mr.  Cargill,  are  you 
composing  your  sermon,  my  good  fnend,  or  what  can  you  be  thinking  of?" 

Mr.  Cargill  had,  during  the  whole  scene,  remained  with  liis  eyes  fixed,  in  intent  and 
anxious,  although  almost  uncons(;ious  gaze,  upon  Clara  Mowbray;  and  when  the  voice 
of  his  companion  startled  him  out  of  his  reverie,  he  exclaimed,  "  Most  lovely — most 
unhappy — yes — I  must  and  will  see  her!" 

"  See  her?"  replied  Touchwood,  too  much  accustomed  to  his  friend's  singularities  to 
look  for  much  reason  or  connection  in  any  thing  he  said  or  did ;  "  Why,  you  shall  see 
her  and  talk  to  her  too,  if  that  will  give  you  pleasure. — They  say  now,"  he  continued, 
lowering  liis  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  that  this  Mowbray  is  ruined.  I  see  nothing  like  it,  since 
he  can  dress  out  his  sister  like  a  Begum.     Did  you  ever  see  such  a  splendid  shawl?" 

"  Dearly  purchased  splendour,"  said  I^Ir.  Cargill,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  "  I  wish  that  the 
price  be  yet  fully  paid  I" 

"  Very  likely  not,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  very  likely  it's  gone  to  the  book;  and  for  the 
price,  I  have  known  a  thousand  rupees  given  for  such  a  shawl  in  the  country. — But 
hush,  hush,  we  are  to  have  another  time  from  Nathaniel — faith,  and  they  are  withdraw- 
ing the  screen — ^\Vell,  they  have  some  mercy — they  do  not  let  us  wait  long  between  the 
acts  of  their  follies  at  least — I  love  a  quick  and  rattling  fire  in  these  vanities — Folly 
walking  a  funeral  pace,  and  clinking  her  bells  to  the  time  of  a  passing  knell,  makes  sad 
work  indeed." 

A  strain  of  music,  beginning  slowly,  and  terminating  in  a  light  and  wild  allegro, 
introduced  on  the  stage  those  delightful  creatures  of  the  richest  imagination  that  ever 
teemed  with  wonders,  the  Oberon  and  Titania  of  Shakespeare.  The  pigmy  majesty  of 
the  captain  of  the  fairy  band  had  no  unapt  representa,tive  in  Miss  Digges,  whose 
modesty  was  not  so  great  an  intruder  as  to  prevent  her  desire  to  present  him  in  all  his 
dignity,  and  she  moved,  conscious  of  the  graceful  turn  of  a  pretty  ankle,  which,  encircled 
with  a  string  of  pearls,  and  clothed  in  flesh-coloured  silk,  of  the  most  cob-web  texture, 
rose  above  the  crimson  sandal.  Her  jewelled  tiara,  too,  gave  dignity  to  the  frown  with 
which  the  offended  King  of  Shadows  greeted  his  consort,  as  each  entered  upon  the 
scene  at  the  head  of  their  several  attendants. 

The  restlessness  of  the  children  had  been  duly  considered ;  and,  therefore,  their  part 
of  the  exhibition  had  been  contrived  to  represent  dumb  show,  rather  than  a  stationary 
picture.  The  little  Queen  of  Elves  was  not  inferior  in  action  to  her  moody  lord,  and 
repaid,  with  a  look  of  female  impatience  and  scorn,  the  haughty  air  which  seemed  to 
express  his  sullen  greeting, 

"  111  met  by  xnooulight,  proud  Titania." 

The  other  children  were,  as  usual,  some  clever  and  forward,  some  loutish  and  awkward 
enough  ;  but  the  gambols  of  childhood  are  sure  to  receive  applause,  paid,  perhaps,  with 
a  mixture  of  pity  and  envy,  by  those  in  advanced  life ;  and  besides,  there  were  in  the 
company  several  fond  papas  and  mammas,  whose  clamorous  approbation,  though  given 
apparently  to  the  whole  performers,  was  especially  dedicated  in  their  hearts  to  their  own 
little  Jaokies  and  Marias, — for  Mary^  though  the  prettiest  and  most  classical  of  Scottish 
names,  is  now  unknown  in  the  land.  The  elves,  therefore,  played  their  frolics,  danced 
a  measure,  and  vanished  with  good  approbation. 

The  anti-mask,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Bottom,  and  his  company  of  actors,  next 
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appeared  on  the  stage,  and  a  thunder  of  applause  received  the  young  Earl,  who  had, 
with  infinite  taste  and  dexterity,  transformed  himself  into  the  similitude  of  an  Athenian 
clown ;  observing  the  Grecian  costume,  yet  so  judiciously  discriminated  from  the  dress 
of  the  higher  characters,  as  at  once  to  ^  the  character  of  a  tldck-skinned  mechanic  on 
the  wearer.  Touchwood,  in  particular,  was  loud  in  his  approbation,  from  which  the 
correctness  of  the  costume  must  be  inferred;  for  that  honest  gentleman,  like  many 
other  critics,  was  indeed  not  very  much  distinguished  for  good  taste,  but  had  a  capital 
memory  for  petty  matters  of  fact ;  and,  while  the  most  impressive  look  or  gesture  of  an 
actor  might  have  failed  to  interest  him,  would  have  censured  most  severely  the  fashion 
of  a  sleeve,  or  the  colour  of  a  shoe-tie. 

But  the  Earl  of  Etherington's  merits  were  not  confined  to  his  external  appearance ; 
for,  had  his  better  fortunes  failed  him,  his  deserts,  like  those  of  Hamlet,  might  have  got 
him  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players.  He  presented,  though  in  dumb  show,  the  pragmatic 
conceit  of  Bottom,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all  present,  especially  of  those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  original ;  and  when  he  was  "  translated  "  by  Puck,  he  bore  the 
ass's  head,  his  newly-acquired  dignity,  with  an  appearance  of  conscious  greatness,  which 
made  the  metamorphosis,  though  in  itself  sufliciently  farcical,  irresistibly  comic.  He 
afterwards  displayed  the  same  humour  in  his  frolics  with  the  fairies,  and  the  intercourse 
which  he  held  with  Messrs.  Cobweb,  Mustard-seed,  Pease-blossom,  and  the  rest  of 
Titania's  cavaliers,  who  lost  all  command  of  their  countenances  at  the  gravity  with 
which  he  invited  them  to  afford  him  the  luxury  of  scratching  his  hairy  snout.  Mowbray 
had  also  found  a  fitting  representative  for  Puck  in  a  queer-looking,  small-eyed  boy  of 
the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan*s,  with  large  ears  projecting  from  his  head  like  turrets  from  a 
Grothic  building.  This  exotic  animal  personified  the  merry  and  mocking  spirit  of 
Hobgoblin  with  considerable  power,  so  that  the  group  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
well-known  and  exquisite  delineation  of  Puck  by  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  select  collection  of 
the  Bard  of  Memory.  It  was,  however,  the  ruin  of  the  St.  Ronan's  Robin  Groodfellow, 
who  did  no  good  afterwards, — "  gaid  an  ill  gate,"  as  Meg  Dods  said,  and  "  took  on " 
with  a  party  of  strolling  players. 

The  entertainment  closed  with  a  grand  parade  of  all  the  characters  that  had  appeared, 
during  which  Mowbray  concluded  that  the  young  lord  himself,  unremarked,  might  have 
time  enough  to  examine  the  outward  form,  at  least,  of  his  sister  Clara,  whom,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  he  could  not  help  considering  superior  in  beauty,  dressed  as  she  now 
was,  with  every  advantage  of  art,  even  to  the  brilliant  Amazon,  Lady  Binks.  It  is 
true,  Mowbray  was  not  a  man  to  give  preference  to  the  intellectual  expression  of  poor 
Clara's  features  over  the  sultana-like  beauty  of  the  haughty  dame,  which  promised  to 
an  admirer  all  the  vicissitudes  that  can  be  expressed  by  a  countenance  lovely  in  every 
change,  and  changing  as  often  as  an  ardent  and  impetuous  disposition,  unused  to  con- 
straint, and  despising  admonition,  should  please  to  dictate.  Yet,  to  do  him  justice, 
though  his  preference  was  perhaps  dictated  more  by  fraternal  partiality  than  by  purity 
of  taste,  he  certainly,  on  the  present  occasion,  felt  the  full  extent  of  Clara's  superiority ; 
and  there  was  a  proud  smile  on  his  lip,  as,  at  tl>e  conclusion  of  the  divertisement,  he 
asked  the  Earl  how  he  had  been  pleased.  The  rest  of  the  performers  had  separated, 
and  the  young  lord  remained  on  the  stage,  employed  in  disembarrassing  himself  of  his 
awkward  vizor,  when  Mowbray  put  this  question,  to  which,  though  general  in  terms,  he 
naturally  gave  a  particular  meaning. 

**  I  coidd  wear  my  ass's  head  for  ever,"  he  said,  "  on  condition  my  eyes  were  to  be  so 
delightfully  employed  as  they  have  been  during  the  last  scene. — Mowbray,  your  sister 
is  an  angel ! " 

"  Have  a  care  that  that  head-piece  of  yours  has  not  perverted  your  taste,  my  lord," 
said  Mowbray.  "  But  why  did  you  wear  that  disguise  on  your  last  appearance  ?  You 
should,  I  think,  have  been  uncovered." 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  answer  you,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  but  truth  is,  first  impressions  are  of 
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consequence,  Bnd  I  thought  I  might  do  as  wisely  oot  to  appear  before  your  sister,  for 
the  first  timey  in  the  character  of  Bully  Bottom." 

"  Then  you  change  your  dress,  my  lord,  for  dinner,  if  we  call  our  luncheon  by  that 
name  ?"  said  Mowbray. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room  this  instant  for  that  very  purpose,"  replied  the  Earl. 

"  And  I,"  said  Mowbray,  "  must  step  in  front,  Emd  dismiss  the  audience;  for  I  see 
they  are  sitting  gaping  there,  waiting  for  another  scene." 

They  parted  upon  this  ;  and  Mowbray,  as  Duke  Theseus,  stepped  before  the  screen, 
and  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  dramatic  pictures  which  they  had  had  the  honour 
to  present  before  the  worshipful  company,  thanked  the  spectators  for  the  very  favourable 
reception  which  they  had  afforded ;  and  intimated  to  them,  that  if  they  could  amuse 
themselves  by  strolling  for  an  hour  among  the  gardens,  a  bell  would  summon  to  the 
house  at  the  expiry  of  that  time,  when  some  refreshments  would  wait  their  acceptance. 
Tins  annunciation  was  received  with  the  applause  due  to  the  Amphilri/on  oi  Von  dine; 
and  the  guests,  arising  from  before  the  temporary  theatre,  dispersed  through  the  gardens, 
which  were  of  some  extent,  to  seek  for  or  create  amusement  to  themselves.  The  music 
greatly  aided  them  in  this  last  purpose,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  dozen  of  couples  and 
upwards,  were  "  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  (I  love  a  phrase  that  ia  not  hack- 
neyed,) to  the  tune  of  Monymusk. 

Others  strolled  through  the  grounds,  meeting  some  quaint  disguise  at  the  end  of 
every  verdant  alley,  and  communicating  to  others  the  surprise  and  amusement  which 
they  themselves  were  receiving.  Tlie  scene,  from  the  variety  of  dresses,  the  freedian 
which  it  gave  to  the  display  of  humour  amongst  such  as  possessed  any,  and  the  general 
disposition  to  give  and  receive  pleasure,  rendered  the  little  masquerade  more  entertaining 
than  others  of  the  kind  for  which  more  ample  and  magniiicent  preparations  have  been 
made.  There  was  also  a  singular  and  pleasing  contrast  between  the  fantastic  figures 
who  wandered  through  the  gardens,  and  the  quiet  scene  itself,  to  which  the  old  cUpt 
hedges,  the  formal  distribution  of  the  ground,  and  the  antiquated  appearance  of  one  or 
two  fountains  and  artificial  cascades,  in  which  the  naiads  had  been  for  the  nonce  com- 
pelled to  resume  their  ancient  frolics,  gave  on  appearance  of  unusual  simplicity  and 
seclusion,  and  which  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  htst  than  to  the  present  generation. 


it|it  '^femtio=#iriit-. 


PEBrLEXlTIES. 


?s,Pij^lA^E,  Touchwood  and  liis  inseparable  friend,  Mr.  Cargill,  wandtreJ  on  aniii 
*\  kI  (xl  *'"'  oiy  groups  we  Iiiive  described,  the  former  censuring  witb  prcnt  sen 
|i-Ef  Iwfe  tbe  frequent  attempts  whicli  he  observed  towards  an  imitation  of  the  cc 
-^""*^  Vr  tume  of  tlie  East,  and  appealing  witb  self-complacence  to  his  own  sni>eri 
representation,  as  he  greeted,  in  Moorish  and  in  Persic,  the  several  turban'd  figured  wl 
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passed  his  way ;  while  the  clergyman,  whose  mind  seemed  to  labour  with  some  weighty 
and  important  project,  looked  in  every  direction  for  the  fair  representative  of  Helena, 
but  in  vain.  At  length  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  memorable  shawl,  which  had  drawn 
forth  so  learned  a  discussion  from  his  companion ;  and  starting  from  Touchwood's  side 
with  a  degree  of  anxious  alertness  totally  foreign  to  his  usual  habits,  he  endeavoured  to 
join  the  person  by  whom  it  was  worn. 

"  By  the  Lord,"  said  his  companion,  "  the  Doctor  is  beside  himself ! — the  parson  is 
mad ! — the  divine  is  out  of  his  senses,  that  is  clear ;  and  how  the  devil  can  he,  who 
scarce  can  find  his  road  from  the  Cleikum  to  his  own  manse,  venture  himself  unprotected 
into  such  a  scene  of  confusion  ? — he  might  as  well  pretend  to  cross  the  Atlantic  without 
a  pilot — I  must  push  off  in  chase  of  him,  lest  worse  come  of  it." 

But  the  traveller  was  prevented  from  executing  his  friendly  purpose  by  a  sort  of 
crowd  which  came  rushing  down  the  alley,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  Captain 
IVIacTurk,  in  the  very  act  of  bullying  two  pseudo  Highlanders,  for  having  presumed  to 
lay  aside  their  breeches  before  they  had  acquired  the  Gaelic  language.  The  sounds  of 
contempt  and  insult  with  which  the  genuine  Celt  was  overwhelming  the  unfortunate 
impostors,  were  not,  indeed,  intelligible  otherwise  than  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
speaker;  but  these  intimated  so  much  displeasure,  that  the  plaided  forms  whose 
unadvised  choice  of  a  disguise  had  provoked  it — ^two  raw  lads  from  a  certain  great 
manufacturing  town — heartily  repented  their  temerity,  and  were  in  the  act  of  seeking 
for  the  speediest  exit  from  the  gardens ;  rather  clioosing  to  resign  their  share  of  the 
dinner,  than  to  abide  the  farther  consequences  that  might  follow  from  the  displeasure  of 
this  Highland  Termagaunt. 

Touchwood  had  scarcely  extricated  himself  from  this  impediment,  and  again  com- 
menced his  researches  after  the  clergyman,  when  his  course  was  once  more  interrupted 
by  a  sort  of  press-gang,  headed  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  who,  in  order  to  play  his  character 
of  a  drunken  boatswain  to  the  life,  seemed  certainly  drunk  enough,  however  little  of  a 
seaman.  His  cheer  sounded  more  like  a  view-hollo  than  a  hail,  when,  with  a  volley  of 
such  oaths  as  would  have  blown  a  whole  fleet  of  the  Bethel  Union  out  of  the  water,  he 
ordered  Touchwood  "  to  come  under  his  lee,  and  be  d — d ;  for,  smash  his  old  timbers, 
he  must  go  to  sea  again,  for  as  weather-beaten  a  hulk  as  he  was." 

Touchwood  answered  instantly,  "  To  sea  with  all  my  heart,  but  not  with  a  land-lubl)er 
for  commander. — Harkye,  brother,  do  you  know  how  much  of  a  horse's  furniture 
belongs  to  a  ship  ? " 

"  Come,  none  of  your  quizzing,  my  old  buck,"  said  Sir  Bingo-—"  What  the  devil  has 
a  ship  to  do  with  horse's  furniture  ? — Do  you  think  we  belong  to  the  horse-marines  ? — 
ha  !  ha  !  I  think  you're  matched,  brother." 

"  Why,  you  son  of  a  fresh-water  gudgeon,"  replied  the  traveller,  "  that  never  in  your 
life  sailed  farther  than  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  do  you  pretend  to  play  a  sailor,  and  not  know 
the  bridle  of  the  bow -line,  and  the  saddle  of  the  boltsprit,  and  the  bit  for  the  cable,  and 
the  girth  to  hoist  the  rigging,  and  the  whip  to  serve  for  small  tackle  ? — There  is  a  trick 
for  you  to  find  out  an  Abraraman,  and  save  sixpence  when  he  begs  of  you  as  a  disbanded 
seaman. — Get  ahmg  with  you  !  or  the  constable  shall  be  charged  with  the  whole  press- 
gang  to  man  the  workhouse." 

A  general  laugh  arose  at  the  detection  of  the  swaggering  boatswain ;  and  all  that  the 
Baronet  had  for  it  was  to  sneak  off  saying,  "  D — n  the  old  quiz,  who  the  devil  thought 
to  have  heard  so  much  slang  from  an  old  muslin  nightcap?" 

Touchwood  being  now  an  object  of  some  attention,  was  followed  by  two  or  three 
strag<2;lers,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  rid  himself  of  the  best  way  he  could,  testifying  an 
imi>atience  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  decorum  of  his  Oriental  demeanour,  but  which 
arose  from  his  desire  to  rejoin  his  companion,  and  some  apprehension  of  inconvenience 
wliioh  he  feared  Cargill  might  sustain  during  his  absence.     For,  being  in  fact  as  good- 
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natured  a  man  as  any  in  the  world,  Mr.  Touchwood  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  conceited,  and  was  very  apt  to  suppose,  that  his  presence,  advice,  and  assistance, 
were  of  the  most  indispensable  consequence  to  those  with  whom  he  lived ;  and  that  not 
only  on  great  emergencies,  but  even  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Cargill,  whom  he  sought  in  vain,  was,  on  his  part,  anxiously  keeping 
in  sight  of  the  beautiful  Indian  shawl,  which  served  as  a  flag  to  announce  to  him  the 
vessel  which  he  held  in  chase.  At  length  he  approached  so  close  as  to  say,  in  an  anxious 
whisper,  "  Miss  Mowbray — Miss  Mowbray — I  must  speak  with  you." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  with  Miss  Mowbray  ?"  said  the  fair  wearer  of  the  beau- 
tiful shawl,  but  without  turning  round  her  head. 

"  I  have  a  secret — an  important  secret,  of  which  to  make  you  aware ;  but  it  is  not 
for  this  place. — Do  not  turn  from  me ! — Your  happiness  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  the  next 
life,  depends  on  your  listening  to  me." 

The  lady  led  the  way,  as  if  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her  more 
privately,  to  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  deeply-embowered  recesses,  which  are 
commonly  found  in  such  gardens  as  that  of  Shaws-Castle ;  and,  with  her  shawl  wrapped 
around  her  head,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  conceal  her  features,  she  stood  before  l^lr.  Car- 
gill  in  the  doubtful  light  and  shadow  of  a  huge  platanus  tree,  which  formed  the  canopy 
of  the  arbour,  and  seemed  to  await  the  communication  he  had  promised. 

"  Report  says,"  said  the  clergyman,  speaking  in  an  eager  and  hurried  manner,  yet 
with  a  low  voice,  and  like  one  desirous  of  being  heard  by  her  whom  he  addressed,  and 
by  no  one  else, — "  Report  says  that  you  are  about  to  be  married." 

"  And  is  report  kind  enough  to  say  to  whom?"  answered  the  lady,  with  a  tone  of 
indifference  which  seemed  to  astound  her  interrogator. 

"  Young  lady,"  he  answered,  with  a  solemn  voice,  "  had  this  levity  been  sw^om  to 
me,  I  could  never  have  believed  it !  Have  you  forgot  the  circumstances  in  which  you 
stand? — Have  you  forgotten  that  my  promise  of  secrecy,  sinful  perhaps  even  in  that 
degree,  was  but  a  conditional  promise  ?— or  did  you  think  that  a  being  so  sequestered 
as  I  am  was  already  dead  to  the  world,  even  while  he  was  walking  upon  its  surface  ? — 
Know,  young  lady,  that  I  am  indeed  dead  to  the  pleasures  and  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  but  1  am  even  therefore  the  more  alive  to  its  duties." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  unless  you  are  pleased  to  be  more  explicit,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  either  to  answer  or  understand  you,"  said  the  lady ;  "  you  speak  too  seriously  for  a 
masquerade  pleasantry,  and  yet  not  clearly  enough  to  make  your  earnest  comprehensible." 

"  Is  this  suUenness,  Miss  Mowbray?"  said  the  clergyman,  with  increased  animation  ; 
"  Is  it  levity  ? — Or  is  it  alienation  of  mind  ? — Even  after  a  fever  of  the  brain,  we  retain 
a  recollection  of  the  causes  of  our  illness. — Come,  you  must  and  do  understand  me, 
when  I  say  that  I  will  not  consent  to  your  committing  a  great  crime  to  attain  temporal 
wealth  and  rank,  no,  not  to  make  you  an  empress.  My  path  is  a  clear  one ;  and  should 
I  hear  a  whisper  breathed  of  your  alliance  with  this  Earl,  or  whatever  he  may  be,  rely 
upon  it,  that  I  will  withdraw  the  veil,  and  make  your  brother,  your  bridegroom,  and 
the  whole  world,  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  which  you  stand,  and  the  impossibility 
of  your  forming  the  alliance  which  you  propose  to  yourself,  I  am  compelled  to  say, 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man." 

"  But,  sir — sir,"  answered  the  lady,  rather  eagerly  than  anxiously,  "  you  have  not 
yet  told  me  what  business  you  have  with  my  marriage,  or  what  arguments  you  can  bring 
against  it." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Cargill,  "  in  your  present  state  of  mind,  and  in  such  a  seeno 
as  this,  I  cannot  enter  upon  a  topic  for  which  the  season  is  unfit,  and  you,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  are  totally  unprepared.  It  is  enough  that  you  know  the  grounds  on  which  you 
stand.  At  a  fitter  opportunity,  I  will,  as  it  is  my  duty,  lay  before  you  the  enormity  of 
what  you  are  said  tp  have  meditated,  with  the  freedom  which  becomes  one,  who,  however 
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humble,  is  appointed  to  explain  to  his  fellow-creatures  the  laws  of  his  Maker.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  take  any  hasty  step,  after  such  a  warning  as  this." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  the  lady  with  that  dignity  which  a  conscious  discharge  of 
duty  confers,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  sense  of  deep  pain,  inflicted  by  the  careless 
levity  of  her  whom  he  addressed.  She  did  not  any  longer  attempt  to  detain  him,  but 
made  her  escape  from  the  arbour  by  one  alley,  as  she  heard  voices  which  seemed  to 
approach  it  from  another.  The  Clergyman,  who  took  the  opposite  direction,  met  in  full 
encounter  a  whispering  and  tittering  pair,  who  seemed,  at  his  sudden  appearance,  to 
check  their  tone  of  familiarity,  and  assume  an  appearance  of  greater  distance  towards 
each  other.  The  lady  was  no  other  than  the  fair  Queen  of  tlie  Amazons,  who  seemed 
to  have  adopted  the  recent  partiality  of  Titania  towards  Bully  Bottom,  being  in  confer- 
ence such  and  so  close  as  we  have  described,  with  the  late  representative  of  the  Athenian 
weaver,  whose  recent  visit  to  his  chamber  had  metamorphosed  into  the  more  gallant 
disguise  of  an  ancient  Spanish  cavalier.  He  now  appeared  with  cloak  and  drooping 
plume,  sword,  poniard,  and  guitar,  richly  dressed  at  all  points,  as  for  a  serenade  beneath 
his  mistress's  window ;  a  silk  mask  at  the  breast  of  his  embroidered  doublet  hung  ready 
to  be  assumed  in  case  of  intrusion,  as  an  appropriate  part  of  the  national  dress. 

It  sometimes  happened  to  Mr.  Cargill,  as  we  believe  it  may  chance  to  other  men 
much  subject  to  absence  of  mind,  that  contrary  to  their  wont,  and  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  sunbeam  sudddenly  piercing  a  deep  mist,  and  illuminating  one  particular 
object  in  the  landscape,  some  sudden  recollection  rushes  upon  them,  and  seems  to  compel 
them  to  act  under  it,  as  under  the  influence  of  complete  certainty  and  conviction. 
Mr.  Cargill  had  no  sooner  set  eyes  on  the  Spanish  Cavalier,  in  whom  he  neither  knew 
the  Earl  of  Etherington,  nor  recognized  Bully  Bottom,  than  with  hasty  motion  he  seized 
on  his  reluctant  hand,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  mixture  of  eagerness  and  solenmity,  '<  I 
rejoice  to  see  you  ! — Heaven  has  sent  you  here  in  its  own  good  time." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  very  coldly,  "  I  believe  you  have  the 
joy  of  the  meeting  entirely  on  your  side,  as  I  cannot  remember  having  seen  you  before." 

"Is  not  your  name  Bulmer?"  said  the  clergyman.  "I — I  know — I  am  sometimes 
apt  to  make  mistakes — But  I  am  sure  your  name  is  Bulmer?" 

"  Not  that  ever  I  or  my  godfathers  heard  of — ^my  name  was  Bottom  half  an  hour  ago 
— ^perhaps  that  makes  the  confusion,"  answered  the  Earl,  with  very  cold  and  distant 
politeness ; — "  Permit  me  to  pass,  sir,  that  I  may  attend  the  lady." 

"  Quite  unnecessary,"  answered  Lady  Binks ;  "  I  leave  you  to  a^ust  your  mutual 
recollections  with  your  new  old  friend,  my  lord — he  seems  to  have  something  to  say." 
So  saying,  the  lady  walked  on,  not  perhaps  sorry  of  an  opportunity  to  shew  apparent 
indifference  for  his  lordship's  society,  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  surprised  them  in 
what  might  seem  a  moment  of  exuberant  intimacy. 

"  You  detain  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington  to  Mr.  Cargill,  who,  bewildered 
and  uncertain,  still  kept  himself  placed  so  directly  before  the  young  nobleman,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  pass,  without  absolutely  pushing  him  to  one  side.  "  I 
must  really  attend  the  lady,"  he  added,  making  another  effort  to  walk  on. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "  you  cannot  disguise  yourself  from  me.  I  am  sure 
— ^my  mind  assures  me,  that  you  are  that  very  Bulmer  whom  Heaven  hath  sent  here  to 
prevent  crime." 

"  And  you,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  "  whom  my  mind  assures  me  I  never  saw  in  my 
life,  are  sent  hither  by  the  devil,  I  think,  to  create  confusion." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  staggered  by  the  calm  and  pertinacious  denial 
of  the  Earl — "  I  beg  pardon  if  I  am  in  a  mistake — that  is,  if  I  am  really  in  a  mistake — 
but  I  am  not — I  am  sure  I  am  not — That  look — that  smile — I  am  not  mistaken.  You 
are  Valentine  Bulmer — the  very  Valentine  Bulmer  whom  I — ^but  I  will  not  make  your 
private  affairs  any  part  of  this  exposition — enough,  you  are  Valentine  Bulmer." 
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"Valentine? — Valentine?"  answered  Lord  Etherington,  impatiently — **I  am  neither 
Valentine  nor  Orson— I  wish  you  good-morning,  sir." 

"  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  charge  you,"  said  the  clergyman ;  "  if  you  are  unwilling  to  be 
known  yourself,  it  may  be  because  you  have  forgotten  who  I  am — ^Let  me  name  myself 
as  the  Reverend  Josiah  Cargill,  minister  of  St.  Ronan's." 

"  If  you  bear  a  character  so  venerable,  sir,"  replied  the  young  nobleman, — "  in  which, 
however,  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested, — I  think  when  you  make  your  moruing 
draught  a  little  too  potent,  it  might  be  as  well  for  you  to  stay  at  home  and  sleep  it  of^ 
before  coming  into  company." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  "  lay  aside  this 
untimely  and  unseemly  jesting !  and  tell  me  if  you  be  not — as  I  cannot  but  still  believe 
you  to  be — that  same  youth,  who,  seven  years  since,  left  in  my  deposit  a  solemn  secret, 
which,  if  I  should  unfold  to  the  wrong  person,  wo  would  be  my  own  heart,  and  evil  the 
consequences  which  might  ensue ! " 

"  You  are  very  pressing  with  me,  sir,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  and,  in  exchange,  I  will  be 
equally  frank  with  you. — I  am  not  the  man  whom  you  mistake  me  for,  and  you  may  go 
seek  him  where  you  will — It  will  be  still  more  lucky  for  you  if  you  chance  to  find  your 
own  wits  in  the  course  of  your  researches ;  for  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  I  think  they  are 
gone  somewhat  astray."  So  saying,  with  a  gesture  expressive  of  a  determined  purp<we 
to  pass  on,  Mr.  Cargill  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  way,  and  suffer  him  to  proceed. 

The  worthy  clergyman  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  and,  with  his  usual  habit  of 
thinking  aloud,  exclaimed  to  himself,  "  My  fancy  has  played  me  many  a  bewildering 
trick,  but  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  them  all ! — What  can  this  young  man  think 
of  me  ?  It  must  have  been  my  conversation  with  that  unhappy  young  lady  that  has 
made  such  an  impression  upon  me  as  to  deceive  my  very  eye -sight,  and  causes  me  to 
connect  with  her  history  the  face  of  the  next  person  that  I  met — What  must  the 
stranger  think  of  me  ?" 

"  Why,  what  every  one  thinks  of  thee  that  knows  thee,  prophet,"  said  the  friendly 
voice  of  Touchwood,  accompanying  his  speech  with  an  awakening  slap  on  the  clergy- 
man's shoulder ;  "  and  that  is,  that  thou  art  an  unfortunate  philosopher  of  Laputa,  who 
has  lost  his  flapper  in  the  throng. — Come  along — having  me  once  more  by  your  side, 
you  need  fear  nothing.  Why,  now  1  look  at  you  closer,  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a 
basilisk — ^not  that  there  is  any  such  thing,  otherwise  I  must  have  seen  it  myself,  in  the 
course  of  my  travels — ^but  you  seem  pale  and  frightened — What  the  devil  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  clergyman,  "  except  that  I  have  even  this  very  moment 
made  an  egregious  fool  of  myself." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  that  is  nothing  to  sigh  over,  prophet. — Every  man  does  so  at  least 
twice  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,"  said  Touchwood. 

"  But  I  had  nearly  betrayed  to  a  stranger  a  secret  deeply  concerning  the  honour  of 
an  ancient  family." 

"  That  was  wrong.  Doctor,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  take  care  of  that  in  future ;  and, 
indeed,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  speak  even  to  your  beadle,  Johnie  Tirlsneck,  until 
you  have  assured  yourself,  by  at  least  three  pertinent  questions  and  answers,  that  you 
have  the  said  Johnie  corporeally  and  substantially  in  presence  before  you,  and  that 
your  fancy  has  not  invested  some  stranger  with  honest  Johnie's  singed  periwig  and 
threadbare  brown  Joseph — Come  along — come  along." 

So  sajdng,  he  hurried  forward  the  perplexed  clergyman,  who  in  vain  made  all  the 
excuses  he  could  think  of  in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  scene  of  gaiety,  in  which 
he  was  so  unexpectedly  involved.  He  pleaded  headach ;  and  his  friend  assured  him 
that  a  mouthful  of  food,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  would  mend  it.  He  stated  he  had  business  ; 
and  Touchwood  replied  that  he  could  have  none  but  composing  his  next  sermon,  and 
reminded  him  that  it  was  two  days  till  Sunday.     At  length,  Mr.  Cargill  confessed  that 
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he  Lad  some  reluctance  again  to  see  the  stranger,  on  whom  he  had  endeavoured  with 
such  pertinacity  to  fix  an  acquaintance,  whicli  he  was  now  well  assured  existed  only  in 
his  own  imagination.  The  traveller  treated  his  scruples  with  scorn,  and  said,  that 
guests  meeting  in  this  general  manner,  had  no  more  to  do  with  each  other  than  if  they 
were  assembled  in  a  caravansary. 

"  So  tliat  you  need  not  say  a  word  to  him  in  the  way  of  apology  or  otherwise— or, 
what  will  be  still  better,  I,  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  will  make  the  pretty 
s[)eech  for  you."  As  they  spoke,  he  dragged  the  divine  towards  the  house,  where  they 
were  now  summoned  by  the  appointed  signal,  and  where  the  company  were  assembling 
in  the  old  saloon  already  noticed,  previous  to  passing  into  the  dining-room,  where  the 
refreshments  were  prepared.  "  Now,  Doctor,"  continued  the  busy  friend  of  Mr.  Cargill, 
"  let  us  see  which  of  all  these  people  has  been  the  subject  of  your  blunder.  Is  it  yon 
animal  of  a  Highlandman?— or  the  impertinent  brute  that  wants  to  be  thought  a  boatswain? 
or  which  of  them  all  is  it  ? — Ay,  here  they  come,  two  and  two,  Newgate  fashion — ^the 
young  Lord  of  the  !Manor  with  old  Lady  Penelope — does  he  set  up  for  Ulysses,  I 
wonder  ? — The  Earl  of  Etherington  with  Lady  Bingo-— methinks  it  should  have  been 
with  Miss  Mowbray." 

"  The  Earl  of  what,  did  you  say  ?"  quoth  the  clergyman,  anxiously.  "  How  is  it  you 
titled  that  young  man  in  the  Spanish  dress?" 

"  Oho !"  said  the  traveller ;  "  what,  I  have  discovered  the  goblin  that  has  scared  you? 
— Come  along — come  along — I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  liim."  So  saying,  he 
dragged  him  towards  Lord  Etherington  ;  and  before  the  divine  could  make  his  negative 
intelligible,  the  ceremony  of  introduction  had  taken  place  "  My  Lord  Etherington, 
allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Cargill,  minister  of  this  parish — a  learned  gentleman,  whose 
head  is  often  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  his  person  seems  present  among  his  friends.  He 
suffers  extremely,  my  lord,  under  the  sense  of  mistaking  your  lordship  for  the  Lord 
knows  who ;  but  when  you  are  acquainted  with  him,  you  will  find  that  he  can  make  a 
hundred  stranger  mistakes  than  that,  so  we  hope  that  your  lordship  will  take  no 
prejudice  or  offence." 

"  There  can  be  no  offence  taken  where  no  offence  is  intended,"  said  Lord  Etherington, 
with  much  urbanity.  "  It  is  I  who  ought  to  beg  the  reverend  gentleman's  pardon,  for 
hurrying  from  him  without  allowing  him  to  make  a  complete  eclaircissement.  I  beg 
his  pardon  for  an  abruptness  which  the  place  and  the  time — ^for  I  was  immediately 
engaged  in  a  lady's  service — rendered  unavoidable." 

Mr.  Cargill  gazed  on  the  young  nobleman  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  with  the  easy 
indifference  of  one  who  apologizes  to  an  inferior  in  order  to  maintain  his  own  character 
for  ])olitene8S,  but  with  perfect  indifference  whether  his  excuses  are  or  are  not  held 
satisfactory.  And  as  the  clergyman  gazed,  the  belief  which  had  so  strongly  clung  to 
him  that  the  Earl  of  Etherington  and  young  Valentine  Bulmer  were  the  same  individual 
person,  melted  away  like  frost-work  before  the  morning  sun,  and  that  so  completely, 
that  he  marvelled  at  himself  for  having  ever  entertained  it.  Some  strong  resemblance 
of  features  there  must  have  been  to  have  led  him  into  such  a  delusion ;  but  the  person, 
the  tone,  the  manner  of  expression,  were  absolutely  different ;  and  his  attention  being 
now  especially  directed  towards  these  particulars,  Mr.  Cargill  was  inclined  to  think  the 
two  pei'sonages  almost  totally  dissimilar. 

The  clergyman  had  now  only  to  make  his  apology,  and  fall  back  from  the  head  of  the 
table  to  some  lower  seat,  wliich  his  modesty  would  have  preferred,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  upon  by  the  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  who,  detaining  him  in  the  most  elegant 
and  persuasive  manner  possible,  insisted  that  they  should  be  introduced  to  each  other  by 
Mr.  Mowbray,  and  that  Mr.  Cargill  should  sit  beside  her  at  table. —  She  had  heard  so 
much  of  his  learning — so  much  of  his  excellent  character— -desired  so  much  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  that  she  could  not  think  of  losing  an  opportunity,  which  Mr.  Cargill's 
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learned  seclusion  rendered  so  very  rare — ^in  a  word,  catching  the  Black  Lion  was  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  her  ladyship,  having  trapped  her  prey,  soon  sat  triumphant  with 
him  by  her  side. 

A  second  separation  was  thus  effected  betwixt  Touchwood  and  his  friend ;  for  the 
former,  not  being  included  in  the  invitation,  or,  indeed,  at  all  noticed  by  Lady  Penelope, 
was  obliged  to  find  room  at  a  lower  part  of  the  table,  where  he  excited  much  surprise 
by  the  dexterity  with  which  he  despatched  boiled  rice  with  chop-sticks. 

Mr.  Cargill  being  thus  exposed,  without  a  consort,  to  the  fire  of  Lady  Penelope, 
speedily  found  it  so  brisk  and  incessant,  as  to  drive  his  complaisance,  little  tried  as  it 
had  been  for  many  years  by  small  talk,  almost  to  extremity.  She  began  by  begging 
him  to  draw  his  chair  close,  for  an  instinctive  terror  of  fine  ladies  had  made  him  keep 
his  distance.  At  the  same  time,  she  hoped  ^'  he  was  not  afraid  of  her  as  an  Episcopalian; 
her  father  had  belonged  to  that  communion ;  for,"  she  added,  with  wha.t  was  intended 
for  an  arch  smile,  "we  were  somewhat  naughty  in  the  forty-five,  as  you  may  have 
heard ;  but  all  that  was  over,  and  she  was  sure  Mr.  Cargill  was  too  liberal  to  entertain 
any  dislike  or  shyness  on  that  score. — She  could  assure  him  she  was  far  from  dialitiTig 
the  Presbyterian  form — indeed  she  had  often  wished  to  hear  it,  where  she  was  sure  to 
be  both  delighted  and  edified"  (here  a  gracious  smile)  "in  the  church  of  St.  Ronan's — 
and  hoped  to  do  so  whenever  Mr.  Mowbray  had  got  a  stove,  which  he  had  ordered  from 
Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  air  his  pew  for  her  accommodation." 

All  this,  which  was  spoken  with  wreathed  smiles  and  nods,  and  so  much  civility  as  to 
remind  the  clergyman  of  a  cup  of  tea  over  sweetened  to  conceal  its  want  of  strength 
and  flavour,  required  and  received  no  farther  answer  than  an  accommodating  look  and 
acquiescent  bow. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Cargill,"  continued  the  inexhaustible  Lady  Penelope,  "  your  profession  has 
so  many  demands  on  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding — is  so  much  connected 
with  the  kindnesses  and  charities  of  our  nature — ^with  our  best  and  purest  feelings, 
Mr.  Cargill !     You  know  what  Goldsmith  says : — 


*  In  hit  duty  prompt  at  erery  call, 


He  watched,  and  wept,  and  felt,  and  prayed  for  all.' 

And  then  Dryden  has  such  a  picture  of  a  parish  priest,  so  inimitable,  one  would  think, 
did  we  not  hear  now  and  then  of  some  living  mortal  presuming  to  emulate  its  features," 
(here  another  insinuating  nod  and  expressive  smile.) 

"  '  Refined  himself  to  soul  to  curb  the  sense. 
And  almost  made  a  sin  of  abstinence. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 
But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere; 
Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see. 
But  sweet  r^ard  and  pleasing  sanctity.' " 

While  her  ladyship  declaimed,  the  clergyman's  wandering  eye  confessed  his  absent 
mind;  his  thoughts  travelling,  perhaps,  to  accomplish  a  truce  betwixt  Saladin  and 
Conrade  of  Mounserrat,  unless  they  chanced  to  be  occupied  with  some  occurrences  of 
that  very  day,  so  that  the  lady  was  obliged  to  recall  her  indocile  auditor  with  the  lead- 
ing question,  "  You  are  well  accjuainted  with  Dryden,  of  course,  Mr.  Cargill  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  honour,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  starting  from  his  reverie,  and  but 
half  understanding  the  question  he  replied  to. 

"  Sir!"  said  the  lady,  in  surprise. 

"  Madam ! — my  lady ! "  answered  Air.  Cargill,  in  embarrassment. 

"  I  asked  you  if  you  admired  Dryden ; — ^but  you  learned  men  are  so  absent — ^perhaps 
you  thought  I  said  Leyden." 

"  A  lamp  too  early  quenched,  madam,"  said  'Mr.  Cargill ;  "  I  knew  him  well." 

"  And  so  did  I,"  eagerly  replied  the  lady  of  the  cerulean  buskin ;  "  he  spoke  ten 
languages — how  mortifying  to  poor  me,  Mr.  Cargill,  who  could  only  boast  of  five! — but 
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• 

I  have  studied  a  little  since  that  time — I  must  have  you  to  help  me  in  my  studies 
Mr.  Cargill — ^it  will  be  charitable — ^but  perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  a  female  pupil?" 

A  thrill,  arising  from  former  recollections,  passed  through  poor  Cargill's  mind  with  as 
much  acuteness  as  the  pass  of  a  rapier  might  have  done  through  his  body;  and  we 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  a  forward  prater  in  society,  like  a  busy  bustler  in  a  crowd, 
besides  all  other  general  points  of  annoyance,  is  eternally  rubbing  upon  some  tender 
point,  and  galling  men's  feelings,  without  knowing  or  regarding  it. 

"  You  must  assist  me,  besides,  in  my  little  charities,  Mr.  Cargill,  now  that  you  and  I 
are  become  so  well  acquainted. — There  is  that  Ann  Heggie — I  sent  her  a  trifle  yester- 
day, but  I  am  told — I  should  not  mention  it,  but  only  one  would  not  have  the  little  they 
have  to  bestow  lavished  on  an  improper  object — I  am  told  she  is  not  quite  proper — an 
unwedded  mother  in  short,  Mr.  Cargill — and  it  would  be  especially  unbecoming  in  me  to 
encourage  profligacy." 

"  I  believe,  madam,"  said  the  clergyman,  gravely,  "  the  poor  woman's  distress  may 
justify  your  ladyship's  bounty,  even  if  her  conduct  has  been  faulty." 

"  Oh,  I  am  no  prude,  neither,  I  assure  you,  ]\Ir.  Cargill,"  answered  the  Lady  Penelope. 
"  I  never  withdraw  my  countenance  from  any  one  but  on  the  most  irrefragable  grounds. 
I  could  tell  you  of  an  intimate  friend  of  my  own,  whom  I  have  supported  against  the 
whole  clamour  of  the  people  at  the  Well,  because  I  believe,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
soul,  she  is  only  thoughtless — ^nothing  in  the  world  but  thoughtless — O  Mr.  Cargill,  how 
can  you  look  across  the  table  so  intelligently? — who  would  have  thought  it  of  you  ? — 
Oh  fie,  to  make  such  personal  applications ! " 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend " 

"  Oh  fie,  fie,  Mr.  Cargill,"  throwing  in  as  much  censure  and  surprise  as  a  confidential 
whisper  can  convey — "  you  looked  at  my  Lady  Binks — I  know  what  you  think,  but  you 
are  quite  wrong,  I  assure  you ;  you  are  entirely  wrong. — I  wish  she  would  not  flirt 
quite  so  much  with  that  young  Lord  Etherington  though,  Mr.  Cargill — her  situation  is 
particular. — Indeed,  I  believe  she  wears  out  his  patience ;  for  see  he  is  leaving  the  room 
before  we  sit  down — how  singular!— And  then,  do  you  not  think  it  very  odd,  too,  that 
Miss  Mowbray  has  not  come  down  to  us?" 

"  Miss  Mowbray ! — what  of  Miss  Mowbray — is  she  not  here?"  said  Mr.  Cargill, 
starting,  and  with  an  expression  of  interest  which  he  had  not  yet  bestowed  on  any  of 
her  ladyship's  liberal  communications. 

"  Ay,  poor  Miss  Mowbray,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  lowering  her  voice,  and  shaking  her 
head  ;  "  she  has  not  appeared — her  brother  went  up  stairs  a  few  minutes  since,  1  believe, 
to  bring  her  down,  and  so  we  are  all  left  here  to  look  at  each  other. — How  very 
awkward! — But  you  know  Clara  Mowbray." 

"I,  madam?"  said  Mr.  Cargill,  who  was  now  sufficiently  attentive;  "I  really — 
I  know  Miss  Mowbray — that  is,  I  knew  her  some  years  since — but  your  ladyship  knows 
she  has  been  long  in  bad  health — uncertain  health  at  least,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
the  young  lady  for  a  very  long  time." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  Mr.  Cargill — I  know  it,"  continued  the  Lady  Penelope,  in  the 
same  tone  of  deep  sympathy,  "  I  know  it ;  and  most  unhappy  surely  have  been  the 
circumstances  that  have  separated  her  from  your  advice  and  friendly  counsel. — All  this 
I  am  aware  of — and  to  say  truth,  it  has  been  chiefly  on  poor  Clara's  account  that  I  have 
been  giving  you  the  trouble  of  fixing  an  acquaintance  upon  you. — You  and  I  together, 
Mr.  Cargill,  might  do  wonders  to  cure  her  unhappy  state  of  mind — I  am  sure  we  might 
— that  is,  if  you  could  bring  your  mind  to  repose  absolute  confidence  in  me." 

"  Has  Miss  Mowbray  desired  your  ladyship  to  converse  with  me  upon  any  subject 
which  interests  her?"  said  the  clergyman,  with  more  cautious  shrewdness  than  Lady 
Penelope  had  suspected  him  of  possessing.     "  I  will  in  that  case  be  happy  to  hear  the 
Vol.  vin.  I  I 
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nature  of  her  communication ;  and  whatever  my  poor  services  can  perform,  your 
ladyship  may  command  them." 

"I — I  —  I  cannot  just  BSBert,"  said  her  ladyship  with  hesitation,  "that  I  have  Miss 
Mowbray's  direct  inBtructions  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Caigill,  upon  the  present  sulgect. 
But  my  affection  for  the  dear  girl  is  so  very  great — and  then,  you  know,  the  incon- 
veniences which  may  arise  from  this  match." 

"  From  which  match,  Lady  Penelope?"  said  Mr,  CargilL 

"  Nay,  now,  Mr.  Cargill,  you  really  carry  the  privilege  of  Scotland  too  far^— I  have 
not  put  a  single  question  to  you,  hut  what  you  have  answered  by  another — let  us 
converse  intelligibly  for  five  minutes,  if  you  can  but  condescend  so  far." 

"  For  any  length  of  time  which  your  ladyship  may  please  to  command,"  said  Mr. 
Cargill,  "  provided  the  subject  regard  your  ladyship's  own  affairs  or  mine,^-ooald 
I  suppose  these  last  for  a  moment  likely  to  interest  you." 

"  Out  upon  you,"  said  the  lady,  laughing  affectedly;  "  you  should  really  have  been  a 
Catholic  priest  instead  of  a  Presbyterian.  What  an  invaluable  father  confessor  have 
the  fur  sex  lost  in  you,  Mr.  Cai^^ill,  and  how  dexterously  you  would  have  evaded  any 
cross -examinations  which  might  have  committed  your  penitents!" 

"  Your  ladyship's  raillery  is  far  too  severe  for  me  to  withstand  or  reply  to,"  said 
Mr.  Cargill,  bowing  with  more  ease  than  her  ladyship  expected ;  and,  retiring  gently 
backward,  he  extricated  himself  irom  a  conversation  which  he  began  to  find  some- 
what embarrassing. 

At  that  moment  a  murmur  of  surprise  took  place  in  the  apartment,  which  was  just 
entered  by  Miss  Mowbray,  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm.  The  cause  of  this  murmur 
will  be  best  understood,  by  narrating  what  had  passed  betwixt  the  brother  and  sister. 
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EXPOSTUJ.ATION. 


^^Kjj^^^^  was  with  a  mixture  of  anxiet}',  vexation,  and  resentment,  that  Mowbray, 
**  '^  just  when  be  had  handed  Lady  Penelope  into  the  apartment,  where  the  tables 
',  were  covered,  observed  that  Ms  sister  was  absent,  and  that  Lady  Binks  was 
'""  banging  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Etherington,  to  whose  rank  it  would  properly 
have  fallen  to  escort  the  lady  of  the  bouse.  An  anxious  and  hasty  glance  cast  through 
tbe  room,  ascertained  that  she  was  absent,  nor  could  the  ladies  present  give  any  account 
of  her  after  she  had  quitted  the  gardens,  except  tbat  Lady  Fenelope  bad  spoken  a  few 
words  with  her  in  her  own  apartment,  immediately  after  the  scenic  entertainment  was 
concluded. 

Thither  Mowbray  hurried,  complaining  aloud  of  his  sister's  laziness  in  dressing,  but 
internally  hoping  that  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  nothing  of  a  more  important 
character. 

He  hastened  up  stairs,  entered  her  sitting-room  without  ceremony,  and  knocking  at 
the  door  of  her  dressing-room,  begged  her  to  make  haste. 

"  Here  is  the  whole  company  impatient,"  be  said,  assuming  a  tone  of  pleasantry; 
"  and  Sir  Bingo  Binks  exclaiming  for  your  presence,  that  he  may  be  let  loose  on  the 
cold  meat." 

"  Paddock  calls,"  said  Clara  from  witbin  ;  "  anon — anon!" 

"  Nay,  it  is  nojest^  Clara,"  continued  her  brother;  "for  Lady  Penelope  is  miauling 
like  a  starved  cat!" 

"  I  come — I  come,  graymalkin,"  answered  Clara,  in  tbe  same  vein  as  before,  and 
entered  the  parlour  as  she  spoke,  her  finery  entirely  thrown  aside,  and  dressed  in  the 
riding-habit  which  was  her  usual  and  favourite  attire. 
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Her  brother  was  both  surprised  and  offended.  "  On  my  soul,"  he  said,  **  Clara,  this 
is  behaving  very  ilL  I  indulge  you  in  every  freak  upon  ordinary  occasions,  but  yoa 
might  surejy  on  this  day,  of  all  others,  have  condescended  to  appear  something  like  my 
sister,  and  a  gentlewoman  receiving  company  in  her  own  house." 

"  Why,  dearest  John,"  said  Clara,  "  so  that  the  guests  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink, 
I  cannot  conceive  why  I  should  concern  myself  about  their  finery,  or  they  trouble 
themselves  about  my  plain  clothes." 

"  Come,  come,  Clara,  this  will  not  do,"  answered  Mowbray;  "  you  must  positively  go 
back  into  your  dressing-room,  and  huddle  your  things  on  as  fast  as  you  can.  You 
cannot  go  down  to  the  company  dressed  as  you  are." 

"  I  certainly  can,  and  I  certainly  will,  John — ^I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself  once  this 
morning  to  oblige  you,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  am  determined  to  appear  in  my  own 
dress;  that  is,  in  one  which  shews  I  neither  belong  to  the  world,  nor  wish  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  its  fashions." 

"  By  my  soul,  Clara,  I  will  make  you  repent  this ! "  said  Mowbray,  with  more 
violence  than  he  usually  exhibited  where  his  sister  was  concerned. 

"  You  cannot,  dear  John,"  she  coolly  replied,  "  unless  by  beating  me ;  and  that 
I  think  you  would  repent  of  yourself." 

"  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  were  the  best  way  of  managing  you,"  said  Mowbray, 
muttering  between  his  teeth;  but,  commanding  his  violence,  he  only  said  aloud,  **  I  am 
sure,  from  long  experience,  Clara,  that  your  obstinacy  will  at  the  long  run  beat  my 
anger.  Do  let  us  compound  the  point  for  once — keep  your  old  habit,  since  you  are  so 
fond  of  making  a  sight  of  yourself,  and  only  throw  the  shawl  round  your  shoulders — 
it  has  been  exceedingly  admired,  and  every  woman  in  the  house  longs  to  see  it  closer — 
they  can  hardly  believe  it  genuine." 

"  Do  be  a  man,  Mowbray,"  answered  his  sister ;  "  meddle  with  your  horse-sheets, 
and  leave  shawb  alone." 

"  Do  you  be  a  woman,  Clara,  and  think  a  little  on  them,  when  custom  and  decency 
render  it  necessary. — Nay,  is  it  possible! — Will  you  not  stir — ^not  oblige  me  in  such  a 
trifle  as  this?" 

"  I  would  indeed  if  I  could,"  said  Clara;  "  but  since  you  must  know  the  truth-— do 
not  be  angry — I  have  not  the  shawl.  I  have  given  it  away — ^given  it  up,  perhaps  I 
should  say,  to  the  rightful  owner. — She  has  promised  me  something  or  other  in  exchange 
for  it,  however.     I  have  given  it  to  Lady  Penelope." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  some  of  the  work  of  her  own  fair  hands,  I  suppose,  or 
a  couple  of  her  ladyship's  drawings,  made  up  into  fire-screens. — On  my  word— on  my 
soul,  this  is  too  bad! — ^It  is  using  me  too  ill,  Clara — far  too  ill.  K  the  thing  had  been 
of  no  value,  my  giving  it  to  you  should  have  fixed  some  upon  it. — Good-even  to  you ; 
we  will  do  as  well  as  we  can  without  you." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  John — stay  but  a  moment,"  said  Clara,  taking  his  arm  as  he 
sullenly  turned  towards  the  door ;  "  there  are  but  two  of  us  on  earth— do  not  let  us 
quarrel  about  a  trumpery  shawl." 

"  Trumpery!"  said  Mowbray;  "  It  cost  fifty  guineas,  by  G — ,  which  I  can  but  ill 
spare — trumpery ! " 

"  Oh,  never  think  of  the  cost,"  said  Clara;  "  it  was  your  gift,  and  that  should,  I  own, 
have  been  enough  to  have  made  me  keep  to  ray  death's  day  the  poorest  rag  of  it.  But 
really  Lady  Penelope  looked  so  very  raiserable,  and  twisted  her  poor  face  into  so  many 
odd  expressions  of  anger  and  chagrin,  that  I  resigned  it  to  her,  and  agreed  to  say  she 
had  lent  it  to  me  for  the  performance.  I  believe  she  was  afraid  that  I  would  change 
my  mind,  or  that  you  would  resume  it  as  a  seignorial  waif;  for,  after  she  had  walked  a 
few  turns  with  it  wrapped  around  her,  merely  by  way  of  taking  possession,  she  de- 
spatched it  by  a  special  messenger  to  her  apartment  at  the  Well." 
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"  She  may  go  to  the  devil,"  said  Mowbray,  "  for  a  greedy  unconscionable  jade,  who 
has  varnished  over  a  selfish,  spiteful  heart,  that  is  as  hard  as  a  flint,  ^dth  a  fine  glossing 
of  taste  and  sensibility." 

"  Nay,  but,  John,"  replied  his  sister,  "  she  really  had  something  to  complain  of  in 
the  present  case.  The  shawl  had  been  bespoken  on  her  account,  or  very  nearly  so— 
she  shewed  me  the  tradesman's  letter— only  some  agent  of  yours  had  come  in  between 
with  the  ready  money,  which  no  tradesman  can  resist. — Ah,  John!  I  suspect  half  of 
your  anger  is  owing  to  the  failure  of  a  plan  to  mortify  poor  Lady  Pen,  and  that  she  has 
more  to  complain  of  than  you  have. — Come,  come,  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  her 
in  the  first  display  of  this  fatal  piece  of  finery,  if  wearing  it  on  my  poor  shoulders  can 
be  called  a  display — e'en  make  her  welcome  to  the  rest  for  peace's  sake,  and  let  us  go 
down  to  these  good  folks,  and  you  shall  see  how  pretty  and  civil  I  shall  behave." 

Mowbray,  a  spoiled  child,  and  with  all  the  petted  habits  of  indulgence,  was  exceed- 
ingly fretted  at  the  issue  of  the  scheme  which  he  had  formed  for  mortifying  Lady 
Penelope ;  but  he  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  saying  nothing  more  to  his  sister  on  the 
subject.  Vengeance  he  privately  muttered  against  Lady  Pen,  whom  he  termed  an 
absolute  harpy  in  blue-stockings ;  unjustly  forgetting,  that,  in  the  very  important  affair 
at  issue,  he  himself  had  been  the  first  to  interfere  with  and  defeat  her  ladyship's  designs 
on  the  garment  in  question. 

"  But  I  will  blow  her,"  he  said,  "  I  will  blow  her  ladyship's  conduct  in  the  business! 
She  shall  not  outwit  a  poor  whimsical  girl  like  Clara,  without  hearing  it  on  more  sides 
than  one." 

With  this  Christian  and  gentleman-like  feeling  towards  Lady  Penelope,  he  escorted 
his  sister  into  the  eating-room,  and  led  her  to  her  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
It  was  the  negligence  displayed  in  her  dress,  which  occasioned  the  murmur  of  surprise 
that  greeted  Clara  on  her  entrance.  Mowbray,  as  he  placed  his  sister  in  her  chair,  made 
her  general  apology  for  her  late  appearance,  and  her  riding-habit.  "  Some  fairies,"  he 
supposed,  "  Puck,  or  such  like  tricksy  goblin,  had  been  in  her  wardrobe,  and  carried  off 
whatever  was  fit  for  wearing." 

There  were  answers  from  every  quarter — that  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
Miss  Mowbray  to  dress  for  their  amusement  a  second  time — that  nothing  she  chose  to 
wear  could  misbecome  Miss  Mowbray — that  she  had  set  like  the  sun,  in  her  splendid 
scenic  dress,  and  now  rose  like  the  full  moon  in  her  ordinary  attire,  (this  flight  was  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Chatterly,) — and  that  "  Miss  Mowbray  being  at  hame,  had  an  unco 
gude  right  to  please  hersell;"  which  last  piece  of  politeness,  being  at  least  as  much  to 
the  purpose  as  any  that  had  preceded  it,  was  the  contribution  of  honest  Mrs.  Blower, 
and  was  replied  to  by  Miss  Mowbray  with  a  particular  and  most  gracious  bow. 

Mrs.  Blower  ought  to  have  rested  her  colloquial  fame,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
said,  upon  a  compliment  so  evidently  acceptable,  but  no  one  knows  where  to  stop.  She 
thrust  her  broad,  good-natured,  delighted  countenance  forward,  and  sending  her  voice 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  table,  like  her  umquhile  husband  when  calling  to  his 
mate  during  a  breeze,  wondered  "why  Miss  Clara  Mowbrie  didna  wear  that  grand 
shawl  she  had  on  at  the  play-making,  and  her  just  sitting  upon  the  wind  of  a  door. 
Nae  doubt  it  was  for  fear  of  tiie  soup,  and  the  butter-boats  and  the  like ; — ^but  she  had 
tliree  shawls,  which  she  really  fand  was  ane  ower  mony — ^if  Miss  Mowbrie  wad  like  to 
wear  ane  o'  them — ^it  was  but  imitashion  to  be  sure — ^but  it  wad  keep  her  shouthers  as 
warm  as  if  it  were  real  Lidian,  and  if  it  were  dirtied  it  w^as  the  less  matter." 

"  Much  obliged,  Mrs.  Blower,"  said  Mowbray,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  which 
this  speech  offered ;  "  but  my  sister  is  not  yet  of  quality  sufficient,  to  entitle  her  to  rob 
her  friends  of  their  shawls." 

Lady  Penelope  coloured  to  the  eyes,  and  bitter  was  the  retort  that  arose  to  her 
tongue ;  but  she  suppressed  it,  and  nodding  to  Miss  Mowbray  in  the  most  friendly  way 
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in  the  world,  yet  with  a  very  particular  expression,  she  only  said,  "  So  you  have  told 
your  brother  of  the  little  transaction  which  we  have  had  this  morning? — 7\«  me  lo 
pagherai — I  give  you  fair  warning,  take  care  none  of  your  secrets  come  into  my  keeping 
—that's  alL" 

Upon  what  mere  trifles  do  the  important  events  of  human  life  sometimes  depend!  If 
Lady  Penelope  had  given  way  to  her  first  movements  of  resentment,  the  probable  issue 
would  have  been  some  such  half-comic,  half-serious  skirmish,  as  her  ladyship  and  Mr. 
Mowbray  had  often  amused  the  company  withaL  But  revenge  which  is  suppressed  and 
deferred,  is  always  most  to  be  dreaded ;  and  to  the  effects  of  the  deliberate  resentment 
which  Lady  Penelope  cherished  upon  this  trifling  occasion,  must  be  traced  the  events 
which  our  history  has  to  record  Secretly  did  she  determine  to  return  the  shawl,  which 
she  had  entertained  hopes  of  making  her  own  upon  very  reasonable  terms;  and  as 
secretly  did  she  resolve  to  be  revenged  both  upon  brother  and  sister,  conceiving  herself 
already  possessed,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  a  clew  to  some  part  of  their  family  history, 
which  might  serve  for  a  foundation  on  which  to  raise  her  projected  battery.  The 
ancient  ofiences  and  emulation  of  importance  of  the  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  and  the 
superiority  which  had  been  given  to  Clara  in  the  exhibition  of  the  day,  combined  with 
the  immediate  cause  of  resentment ;  and  it  only  remained  for  her  to  consider  how  her 
revenge  could  be  most  signally  accomplished. 

Whilst  such  thoughts  were  passing  through  Lady  Penelope's  mind,  Mowbray  was 
searching  with  his  eyes  for  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  judging  that  it  might  be  proper, 
in  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  or  before  the  guests  had  separated,  to  make  him 
formally  acquainted  with  his  sister,  as  a  preface  to  the  more  intimate  connection  which 
must,  in  prosecution  of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  take  place  betwixt  them.  Greatly  to  his 
surprise,  the  young  Earl  was  no  where  visible,  and  the  place  which  he  had  occupied  by 
the  side  of  Lady  Binks  had  been  quietly  appropriated  by  Winterblossom,  as  the  best  and 
softest  chair  in  the  room,  and  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  table,  where  the  choicest  of  the 
entertainment  is  usually  arranged.  This  honest  gentleman,  after  a  few  insipid  compli- 
ments to  her  ladyship  upon  her  performance  as  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  much  more  interesting  occupation  of  ogling  the  dishes,  through  the  glass 
which  hung  suspended  at  his  neck  by  a  gold  chain  of  Maltese  workmanship.  After 
looking  and  wondering  for  a  few  seconds,  Mowbray  addressed  himself  to  the  old  beau- 
gar9on,  and  asked  him  what  had  become  of  Etherington. 

"  Retreated,"  said  Winterblossom,  "  and  left  but  his  compliments  to  you  behind  him 
•^41  complaint,  I  think,  in  his  wounded  arm. — Upon  my  word,  that  soup  has  a  most 
appetizing  flavour! — Lady  Penelope,  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  help  you? — no! — ^nor 
you.  Lady  Binks? — ^you  are  too  cruel! — I  must  comfort  myself,  like  a  heathen  priest  of 
old,  by  eating  the  sacrifice  which  the  deities  have  scorned  to  accept  of." 

Here  he  helped  himself  to  the  plate  of  soup  which  he  had  in  vain  offered  to  the 
ladies,  and  transferred  the  farther  duty  of  dispensing  it  to  Master  Chatterly;  "  it  is 
your  profession,  sir,  to  propitiate  the  divinities— ahem!" 

"  I  did  not  think  Lord  Etherington  would  have  left  us  so  soon,"  said  Mowbray;  "  but 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  without  his  countenance." 

So  saying,  he  assumed  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  did  his  best  to  support 
the  character  of  a  hospitable  and  joyous  landlord,  while  on  her  part,  with  much  natural 
grace,  and  delicacy  of  attention  calculated  to  set  every  body  at  their  ease,  his  sister 
presided  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board.  But  the  vanishing  of  Lord  Etherington  in  a 
manner  so  sudden  and  unaccountable — the  obvious  ill-humour  of  Lady  Penelope — and 
the  steady,  though  passive,  sullenness  of  Lady  Binks,  spread  among  the  company  a 
gloom  like  that  produced  by  an  autunmal  mist  upon  a  pleasing  landscape.  The  women 
were  low-spirited,  dull,  nay,  peevish,  they  did  not  well  know  why;  and  the  men  could 
not  be  joyous,  though  the  ready  resource  of  old  hock  and  champagne  made  some  of 
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them  talkative.  Lady  Penelope  broke  up  the  party  by  well-feigned  apprehension  of 
the  difficulties,  nay,  dangers  of  returning  by  so  rough  a  road.  Lady  Binks  begged  a 
seat  with  her  ladyship,  as  Sir  Bingo,  she  said,  judging  from  his  devotion  to  the  green 
flask,  was  likely  to  need  their  carriage  home.  From  the  moment  of  their  departure,  it 
became  bad  ton  to  remain  behind;  and  all,  as  in  a  retreating  army,  were  eager  to  be 
foremost,  excepting  MacTurk  and  a  few  stanch  topers,  who,  unused  to  meet  with  such 
good  cheer  every  day  of  their  lives,  prudently  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  transportation  of  a  large  company 
by  a  few  carriages,  though  the  delay  and  disputes  thereby  occasioned  were  of  course 
more  intolerable  than  in  the  morning,  for  the  parties  had  no  longer  the  hopes  of  a  happy 
day  before  them,  as  a  bribe  to  submit  to  temporary  inconvenience.  The  impatience  of 
many  was  so  great,  that,  though  the  evening  was  raw,  they  chose  to  go  on  foot  rather 
than  await  the  dull  routine  of  the  returning  carriages ;  and  as  they  retired,  they  agreed, 
with  one  consent,  to  throw  the  blame  of  whatever  inconvenience  they  might  sustain  on 
their  host  and  hostess,  who  had  invited  so  large  a  party  before  getting  a  shorter  and 
better  road  made  between  the  Well  and  Shaws-Castle. 

^*  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  repair  the  path  by  the  Buckstane!" 

And  this  was  all  the  thanks  which  Mr.  Mowbray  received  for  an  entertainment  which 
had  cost  him  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  and  had  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  good 
society  at  the  Well  with  such  impatient  expectation. 

**  It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,"  said  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Blower,  '^  only  it  was  a 
pity  it  was  sae  tediousome ;  and  there  was  surely  an  awfu'  waste  of  gauze  and  muslin." 

But  so  well  had  Dr.  Quackleben  improved  his  numerous  opportunities,  that  the  good 
lady  was  much  reconciled  to  affisdrs  in  general,  by  the  prospect  of  coughs,  rheumatisms, 
and  other  maladies  acquired  upon  the  occasion,  which  were  likely  to  afford  that  learned 
gentleman,  in  whose  prosperity  she  much  interested  herself,  a  very  profitable  harvest. 

Mowbray,  somewhat  addicted  to  the  service  of  Bacchus,  did  not  find  himself  freed, 
by  the  secession  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  company,  from  the  service  of  the  jolly 
god,  although,  upon  the  present  occasion,  he  could  well  have  dispensed  with  his  orgies. 
Neither  the  song,  nor  the  pun,  nor  the  jest,  had  any  power  to  kindle  his  heavy  spirit, 
mortified  as  he  was  by  the  event  of  his  party  being  so  different  from  the  brilliant  con- 
summation which  he  had  anticipated.  The  guests,  stanch  boon  companions,  suffered 
not,  however,  their  party  to  flag  for  want  of  the  landlord's  participation,  but  continued 
to  drink  bottle  after  bottle,  with  as  little  regard  for  Mr.  Mowbray's  grave  looks,  as  if 
they  had  been  carousing  at  the  Mowbray  Arms,  instead  of  the  Mowbray  mansion-house. 
Midnight  at  length  released  him,  when,  with  an  unsteady  step,  he  sought  his  own  apart- 
ment, cursing  himself  and  his  companions,  consigning  his  own  person  with  all  despatch 
to  his  bed,  and  bequeathing  those  of  the  company  to  as  many  mosses  and  quagmires,  as 
could  be  found  betwixt  Shaws-Castle  and  St.  Bonan's  Well. 
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•^j^??  HE  morning  after  a  debanch  is  usually  one  of  reflection,  even  to  the  most 
•li'll^.fc  cuHtomary  boon  companion ;  and,  in  the  retrospect  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
T^)R'^^  joung  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's  saw  nothing  very  conaolatory,  unless  that  the 
tt^f^^S^in  excess  was  not,  in  the  present  case,  of  his  own  seeking,  but  had  arisen  out  of 
the  necessary  duties  of  a  landlord,  or  what  were  considered  as  such  by  his  companions. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  his  dizzy  recollections  of  the  late  carouse  which  haunted  him 
on  awakening,  as  the  inexplicability  which  seemed  to  shroud  the  purposes  and  conduct 
of  his  new  ally  the  Earl  of  Etherington. 

That  young  nobleman  had  seen  Miss  Mowbray,  had  declared  his  high  satisfaction, 
had  warmly  and  voluntarily  renewed  tlie  proposal  which  he  had  made  ere  she  was  yet 
known  to  him — and  yet,  far  from  seeking  an  opportunity  to  be  introduced  to  her,  he  had 
even  left  the  party  abruptly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessary  intercourse  which  must 
there  have  taken  place  between  them.  His  lordship's  flirtation  with  Lady  Binks  had 
not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  sagacious  Mowbray — her  ladyship  also  had  been  in  a 
hurry  to  leave  Shaws-Castle  i  and  Mowbray  promised  to  himself  to  discover  the  nature 
of  this  connection   through    Mrs.  Ginglinm,   her   ladyship's   attendant,  or  otherwiiw : 
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vowing  deeply  nt  the  same  time,  that  no  peer  in  the  realm  should  make  an  affectation  of 
addressing  Miss  Mowbray  a  cloak  for  another  and  more  secret  intrigue.  But  his  doubts 
on  this  subject  were  in  great  measure  removed  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  Lord  Ethering- 
ton's  grooms  with  the  following  letter : — 

"  My  dear  Mowbray, 
"  You  would  naturally  be  surprised  at  my  escape  from  the  table  yesterday  before  you 
returned  to  it,  or  your  lovely  sister  had  graced  it  with  her  presence.  I  must  confess 
my  folly ;  and  I  may  do  so  the  more  boldly,  for,  as  the  footing  on  which  I  first  opened 
this  treaty  was  not  a  very  romantic  one,  you  will  scarce  suspect  me  of  wishing  to  render 
it  such.  But  I  did  in  reality  feel,  during  the  whole  of  yesterday,  a  reluctance  which  I 
cannot  express,  to  be  presented  to  the  lady  on  whose  favour  the  happiness  of  my  future 
life  is  to  depend,  upon  such  a  public  occasion,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  promiscuous  a 
company.  I  had  my  mask,  indeed,  to  wear  while  in  the  promenade,  but,  of  course,  that 
was  to  be  laid  aside  at  table,  and,  consequently,  I  must  have  gone  through  the  ceremony 
of  introduction ;  a  most  interesting  moment,  which  I  was  desirous  to  defer  till  a  fitter 
season.  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  call  upon  you  at  Shaws-Castle  this  morning,  in 
the  hope — the  anxious  hope— of  being  allowed  to  pay  my  duty  to  Miss  Mowbray,  and 
apologize  for  not  waiting  upon  her  yesterday.  I  expect  your  answer  with  the  utmost 
impatience,  being  always  yours,  &c.  &c.  &c.  "  Etherington." 

"  This,"  said  St.  Ronan's  to  himself,  as  he  folded  up  the  letter  deliberately,  after 
having  twice  read  it  over,  "  seems  all  fair  and  above-board ;  I  could  not  wish  any  thing 
more  explicit ;  and,  moreover,  it  puts  into  black  and  white,  as  old  Mick  would  say,  what 
only  rested  before  on  our  private  conversation.  An  especial  cure  for  the  headach,  such 
a  billet  as  this  in  a  morning." 

So  saying,  he  sat  him  down  and  wrote  an  answer,  expressing  the  pleasure  he  should 
have  in  seeing  his  lordship  as  soon  as  he  thought  proper.  He  watched  even  the 
departure  of  the  groom,  and  beheld  liim  gallop  off,  with  the  speed  of  one  who  knows 
that  his  quick  return  was  expected  by  an  impatient  master. 

Mowbray  remained  for  a  few  minutes  by  himself,  and  reflected  with  delight  upon  the 
probable  consequences  of  this  match ; — the  advancement  of  his  sister — and,  above  all, 
the  various  advantages  which  must  necessarily  accrue  to  himself,  by  so  close  an  alliance 
with  one  whom  he  had  good  reason  to  think  deep  in  the  secret,  and  capable  of  rendering 
him  the  most  material  assistance  in  his  speculations  on  the  turf,  and  in  the  sporting 
world.  He  then  sent  a  servant  to  let  Miss  Mowbray  know  that  he  intended  to  break- 
fast with  her. 

"  I  suppose,  John,"  said  Clara,  as  her  brother  entered  the  apartment,  "  you  are  glad 
of  a  weaker  cup  this  morning  than  those  you  were  drinking  last  night — ^you  were 
carousing  till  after  the  first  cock." 

"  Yea,"  said  Mowbray,  "  that  sandbed,  old  MacTurk,  upon  whom  whole  hogsheads 
make  no  impression,  did  make  a  bad  boy  of  me — but  the  day  is  over,  and  they  will  scarce 
catch  me  in  such  another  scrape. — ^What  did  you  think  of  the  masks?" 

"  Supported  as  well,"  said  Clara,  "  as  such  folk  support  the  disguise  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  during  life ;  and  that  is,  with  a  great  deal  of  bustle,  and  very  little  pro- 
pijety." 

"  I  saw  only  one  good  mask  there,  and  that  was  a  Spaniard,"  said  her  brother. 

"  Oh,  I  saw  him  too,"  answered  Clara ;  "  but  he  wore  his  vizor  on.  An  old  Indian 
merchant,  or  some  such  thing,  seemed  to  me  a  better  character — ^the  Spaniard  did  nothing 
but  stalk  about  and  twangle  his  guitar,  for  the  amusement  of  my  Lady  Binks,  as  I  think." 

"  He  is  a  very  clever  fellow,  though,  that  same  Spaniard,"  r^oined  Mowbray — "  Can 
you  guess  who  he  is  ? " 
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"  No^  indeed ;  nor  shall  I  take  the  trouble  of  trying.  To  set  to  gaessing  about  it, 
were  as  bad  as  seeing  the  whole  mummery  over  again." 

"  Well,"  replied  her  brother,  "  you  will  allow  one  thing  at  least — ^Bottom  was  well 
acted — ^you  cannot  deny  that." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Clara,  "  that  worthy  really  deserved  to  wear  his  ass's  head  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter — ^but  what  of  him  ?" 

"  Only  conceive  that  he  should  be  the  very  same  person  with  that  handsome  Spaniard," 
replied  Mowbray. 

"  Then  there  is  one  fool  fewer  than  I  thought  there  was,"  replied  Clara  with  the 
greatest  indifference. 

Her  brother  bit  his  lip. 

"  Clara,"  he  said,  "  1  believe  you  are  an  excellent  good  girl,  and  clever  to  boot,  but 
pray  do  not  set  up  for  wit  and  oddity ;  there  is  nothing  in  life  so  intolerable  as  pretending 
to  think  differently  from  other  people. — That  gentleman  was  the  Earl  of  Etherington." 

This  annunciation,  though  made  in  what  was  meant  to  be  an  imposing  tone,  had  no 
impression  on  Clara. 

**  I  hope  he  plays  the  peer  better  than  the  Hidalgo,"  she  replied,  carelessly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  he  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  the  time,  and 
decidedly  fashionable — ^you  will  like  him  much  when  you  see  him  in  private." 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  I  do  or  no,"  answered  Clara. 

"  You  mistake  the  matter,"  said  Mowbray,  gravely;  "  it  may  be  of  considerable  con- 
sequence." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Clara,  with  a  smile;  "  I  must  suppose  myself,  then,  too  important  a 
person  not  to  make  my  approbation  necessary  to  one  of  your  first-rates.  He  cannot 
pretend  to  pass  muster  at  St.  Ronan's  without  it — ^Well,  I  will  depute  my  authority  to 
Lady  Binks,  and  she  shall  pass  your  new  recruits  instead  of  me." 

*^  This  is  all  nonsense,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray.  **  Lord  Etherington  calls  here  this 
very  morning,  and  wishes  to  be  made  known  to  you.  I  expect  you  will  receive  him  as 
a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

"  With  all  my  heart — so  you  will  engage,  after  this  visit,  to  keep  him  down  with 
your  other  particular  friends  at  the  WelL — You  know  it  is  a  bargain  that  you  bring 
neither  buck  nor  pointer  into  my  parlour — ^the  one  worries  my  cat,  and  the  other  my 
temper." 

"  You  mistake  me  entirely,  Clara — ^this  is  a  very  different  visiter  from  any  I  have 
ever  introduced  to  you.  I  expect  to  see  him  often  here,  and  I  hope  you  and  he  will  be 
better  friends  than  you  think  of.  I  have  more  reasons  for  wishing  this  than  I  have  now 
time  to  tell  you." 

Clara  remained  silent  for  an  instant,  then  looked  at  her  brother  with  an  anxious 
and  scrutinizing  glance,  as  if  she  wished  to  penetrate  into  his  inmost  purpose. 

**  If  I  thought " — she  said,  after  a  minute's  consideration,  and  with  an  altered  and 
disturbed  tone;  "  but  no— I  will  not  think  that  Heaven  intends  me  such  a  blow — ^least 
of  all,  that  it  should  come  from  your  hands."  She  walked  hastily  to  the  window,  and 
threw  it  open — ^then  shut  it  again,  and  returned  to  her  seat,  saying,  with  a  constrained 
smile,  "  May  Heaven  forgive  you,  brother,  but  you  frightened  me  heartily." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so,  Clara,"  said  Mowbray,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  soothing 
her;  "  I  only  alluded  in  joke  to  those  chances  that  are  never  out  of  other  girls'  heads, 
though  you  never  seem  to  calculate  on  them." 

"  I  wish  you,  my  dear  John,"  said  Clara,  struggling  again  to  regain  entire  com- 
posure, "  I  wish  you  would  profit  by  my  example,  and  give  up  the  science  of  chance 
also— it  will  not  avail  you." 

"  How  d'ye  know  that? — I'U  shew  you  the  contrary,  you  silly  wench,"  answered 
Mowbray — "  Here  is  a  banker's  biU,  payable  to  your  own  order,  for  the  cash  you  lent 
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me,  and  something  over — don't  let  old  Mick  have  the  fingering,  but  let  Bindloose 
manage  it  for  you — ^he  is  the  honester  man  between  two  d — d  knaves." 

"  Will  not  you,  brother,  send  it  to  the  man  Bindloose  yourself?" 

"  No, — no,"  replied  Mowbray — "  he  might  confuse  it  with  some  of  my  transactions, 
and  so  you  forfeit  your  stake." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  pay  me,  for  I  want  to  buy  Campbell's  new  work." 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  purchase — ^but  don't  scratch  me  for  not  caring  about  it. — 
I  know  as  little  of  books  as  you  of  the  long  odds.  And  come  now,  be  serious,  and  tell 
me  if  you  will  be  a  good  girl — ^lay  aside  your  whims,  and  receive  this  English  young 
nobleman  like  a  lady  as  you  are  ?" 

**  That  were  easy,"  said  Clara — "  but — ^but — Pray,  ask  no  more  of  me  than  just  to 
see  him. — Say  to  him  at  once,  I  am  a  poor  creature  in  body,  in  mind,  in  spirits,  in 
temper,  in  understanding — above  all,  say  that  I  can  receive  him  only  once." 

"  I  shall  say  no  such  thing,"  said  Mowbray,  bluntly;  "  it  is  good  to  be  plain  with  you 
at  once — I  thought  of  putting  off  this  discussion — ^but  since  it  must  come,  the  sooner  it 
is  over  the  better. — You  are  to  understand,  Clara  Mowbray,  that  Lord  Etherington  has 
a  particular  view  in  this  visit,  and  that  his  view  has  my  full  sanction  and  approbation." 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  Clara,  in  the  same  altered  tone  of  voice  in  which  she  had  before 
spoken;  "  my  mind  foreboded  this  last  of  misfortunes! — But,  Mowbray,  you  have  no 
child  before  you — ^I  neither  will  nor  can  see  this  nobleman." 

"  How!"  exclaimed  Mowbray,  fiercely;  "do  you  dare  return  me  so  peremptory  an 
answer? — Think  better  of  it,  for,  if  we  differ,  you  will  find  you  will  have  the  worst  of 
the  game." 

"  Rely  upon  it,"  she  continued,  with  more  vehemence,  "  I  will  see  him  nor  no  man 
upon  the  footing  you  mention — ^my  resolution  is  taken,  and  threats  and  entreaties  wiU 
prove  equally  unavailing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  madam,"  said  Mowbray,  "  you  have,  for  a  modest  and  retired  young 
lady,  plucked  up  a  goodly  spirit  of  your  own! — But  you  shall  find  mine  equals  it.  If 
you  do  not  agree  to  see  my  friend  Lord  Etherington,  ay,  and  to  receive  him  with  the 
politeness  due  to  the  consideration  I  entertain  for  him,  by  Heaven!  Clara,  I  will  no 
longer  regard  you  as  my  father's  daughter.  Think  what  you  are  giving  up— the  affec- 
tion and  protection  of  a  brother — and  for  what? — ^merely  for  an  idle  point  of  etiquette. — 
You  cannot,  I  suppose,  even  in  the  workings  of  your  romantic  brain,  imagine  that  the 
days  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Harriet  Byron  are  come  back  again,  when  women  were 
married  by  main  force  ?  and  it  is  monstrous  vanity  in  you  to  suppose  that  Lord  Ether- 
ington, since  he  has  honoured  you  with  any  thoughts  at  all,  wiU  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
proper  and  civil  refusal — You  are  no  such  prize,  methinks,  that  the  days  of  romance  are 
to  come  back  for  you." 

"  I  care  not  what  days  they  are,"  said  Clara — "  I  tell  you  I  will  not  see  Lord  Ether- 
ington, or  any  one  else,  upon  such  preliminaries  as  you  have  stated — ^I  cannot — I  will 
not — and  I  ought  not. — Had  you  meant  me  to  receive  him,  which  can  be  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  whatever,  you  should  have  left  him  on  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  visiter — 
as  it  is,  I  will  not  see  liim." 

"  You  shall  see  and  hear  him  both,"  said  Mowbray;  "  you  shall  find  me  as  obstinate 
as  you  are— as  willing  to  forget  I  am  a  brother,  as  you  to  forget  that  you  have  one." 

"  It  is  time,  then,"  replied  Clara,  "  that  this  house,  once  our  father's,  should  no  longer 
hold  us  both.     I  can  provide  for  myself,  and  may  God  bless  you !" 

"  You  take  it  coolly,  madam,"  said  her  brother,  walking  through  the  apartment  with 
much  anxiety  both  of  look  and  gesture. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered ;  "  for  it  is  what  I  have  often  foreseen — ^Yes,  brother,  I  have  oft«n 
foreseen  that  you  would  make  your  sister  the  subject  of  your  plots  and  schemes,  so  soon 
as  other  stakes  failed  you.    That  hour  is  come,  and  I  am,  as  you  see,  prepared  to  meet  it." 
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"  And  where  may  you  propose  to  retire  to  ?"  said  Mowbray.  "  I  think  that  I,  your 
only  relation  and  natural  guardian,  have  a  right  to  know  that — mj  honour  and  that  of 
my  family  is  concerned." 

"  Your  honour !"  she  retorted,  with  a  keen  glance  at  him ;  "  your  interest,  I  suppose 
you  mean,  is  somehow  connected  with  the  place  of  my  abode. — ^But  keep  yourself  patient 
— ^the  den  of  the  rock,  the  lin  of  the  brook,  should  be  my  choice,  rather  than  a  palace 
without  my  freedom." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  however,"  said  Mowbray,  sternly,  "  if  you  hope  to  enjoy  more 
freedom  than  I  think  you  capable  of  making  a  good  use  of.  The  law  authorizes,  and 
reason,  and  even  affection,  require  that  you  should  be  put  under  restraint  for  your  own 
safety,  and  that  of  your  character.  You  roamed  the  woods  a  little  too  much  in  my 
father's  time,  if  all  stories  be  true." 

"  I  did — I  did  indeed,  Mowbray,"  said  Clara,  weeping ;  "  God  pity  me  and  forgive 
you  for  upbraiding  me  with  my  state  of  mind — ^I  know  I  cannot  sometimes  trust  my 
own  judgment ;  but  is  it  for  you  to  remind  me  of  this  ?" 

Mowbray  was  at  once  softened  and  embarrassed. 

"  What  foUy  is  this  ?"  he  said ;  "  you  say  the  most  cutting  things  to  me — are  ready  to 
fly  from  my  house — and  when  I  am  provoked  to  make  an  angry  answer,  you  burst  into 
tears!" 

"  Say  you  did  not  mean  what  you  said,  my  dearest  brother ! "  exclaimed  Clara ;  "  Oh 
say  you  did  not  mean  it ! — Do  not  take  my  liberty  from  me — ^it  is  all  I  have  left,  and, 
Grod  knows,  it  is  a  poor  comfort  in  the  sorrows  I  undergo.  I  will  put  a  fair  face  on 
every  thing — ^will  go  down  to  the  Well — ^will  wear  what  you  please,  and  say  what  you 
please — but,  oh  I  leave  me  the  liberty  of  my  solitude  here — ^let  me  weep  alone  in  the 
house  of  my  father — and  do  not  force  a  broken-hearted  sister  to  lay  her  death  at  your 
door. — My  span  must  be  a  brief  one,  but  let  not  your  hand  shake  the  sand-glass ! — 
Disturb  me  not — ^let  me  pass  quietly — I  do  not  ask  this  so  much  for  my  sake  as  for  your 
own.  I  would  have  you  think  of  me,  sometimes,  Mowbray,  after  I  am  gone,  and  without 
the  bitter  reflections  which  the  recollection  of  harsh  usage  will  assuredly  bring  with  it. 
Pity  me,  were  it  but  for  your  own  sake. — I  have  deserved  nothing  but  compassion 
at  your  hand — There  are  but  two  of  us  on  earth,  why  should  we  make  each  other 
miserable?" 

She  accompanied  these  entreaties  with  a  flood  of  tears,  and  the  most  heart-bursting 
sobs.  Mowbray  knew  not  what  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  bonnd  by  his 
promise  to  the  Earl  j  on  the  other,  his  sister  was  in  no  condition  to  receive  such  a 
visiter ;  nay,  it  was  most  probable,  that  if  he  adopted  the  strong  measure  of  compelling 
her  to  receive  him,  her  behaviour  would  probably  be  such  as  totally  to  break  oflf  the 
projected  match,  on  the  success  of  which  he  had  founded  so  many  castles  in  the  air.  In 
this  dilemma,  he  had  again  recourse  to  argument. 

"  Clara,"  he  said,  "  I  am,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  your  only  relation  and  guardian — 
if  there  be  any  real  reason  why  you  ought  not  to  receive,  and,  at  least,  make  a  civil 
reply  to  such  a  negotiation  as  the  Earl  of  Etherington  has  thought  fit  to  open,  surely  I 
ought  to  be  intrusted  with  it.  You  enjoyed  far  too  much  of  that  liberty  which  you 
seem  to  prize  so  highly  during  my  father's  lifetime — in  the  last  years  of  it  at  least — 
have  you  formed  any  foolish  attachment  during  that  time,  which  now  prevents  you  from 
receiving  such  a  visit  as  Lord  Etherington  has  threatened?" 

"  Threatened ! — the  expression  is  well  chosen,"  said  Miss  Mowbray ;  "  and  nothing 
can  be  more  dreadful  than  such  a  threat,  excepting  its  accomplishment." 

"  I  am  glad  your  spirits  are  reviving,"  replied  her  brother ;  "  but  that  is  no  answer  to 
my  question." 

"  Is  it  necessary,"  said  Clara,  "  that  one  must  have  actually  some  engagement  or 
entanglement,  to  make  them  unwilling  to  be  given  in  marriage,  or  even  to  be  pestered 
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upon  such  a  subject  ? — Many  young  men  declare  they  intend  to  die  bachelors,  why  may 
not  I  be  permitted  to  commence  old  maid  at  tliree-and-twenty  ? — Let  me  do  so,  like  a 
kind  brother,  and  there  were  never  nephews  and  nieces  so  petted  and  so  scolded,  so 
nursed  and  so  cuffed  by  a  maiden  aunt,  as  your  children,  when  you  have  them,  shall  be 
by  aunt  Clara." 

"  And  why  not  say  all  this  to  Lord  Etherington  ?"  said  Mowbray ;  "  wait  until  he 
propose  such  a  terrible  bugbear  as  matrimony,  before  you  refuse  to  receive  him.  Who 
knows,  the  whim  that  he  hinted  at  may  have  passed  away — he  was,  as  you  say,  flirting 
with  Lady  Binks,  and  her  ladyship  has  a  good  deal  of  address,  as  well  as  beauty." 

"  Heaven  improve  both,  (in  an  honest  way,)  if  she  will  but  keep  his  lordship  to 
herself!"  said  Clara. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  her  brother,  "  things  standing  thus,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
have  much  trouble  with  his  lordship — no  more,  perhaps,  than  just  to  give  him  a  civil 
denial.  After  having  spoken  on  such  a  subject  to  a  man  of  my  condition,  he  cannot 
well  break  off  without  you  give  him  an  apology." 

"  If  that  is  all,"  said  Clara,  "  he  shall,  as  soon  as  he  gives  me  an  opportunity,  receive 
such  an  answer  as  will  leave  him  at  liberty  to  woo  any  one  whatsoever  of  Eve's 
daughters,  excepting  Clara  Mowbray.  Methinks  I  am  so  eager  to  set  the  captive 
free,  that  I  now  wish  as  much  for  his  lordship's  appearance  as  I  feared  it  a  little  while 
since." 

"  Nay,  nay,  but  let  us  go  fair  and  softly,"  said  her  brother.  "  You  are  not  to  refuse 
him  before  he  asks  the  question." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Clara ;  "  but  I  well  know  how  to  manage  that — ^he  shall  never  ask 
the  question  at  all.  I  will  restore  Lady  Binks's  admirer,  without  accepting  so  much  as  a 
civility  in  ransom." 

"  Worse  and  worse,  Clara,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  you  are  to  remember  he  is  my 
friend  and  guest,  and  he  must  not  be  affronted  in  my  house.  Leave  things  to  themselves. 
— Besides,  consider  an  instant,  Clara — had  you  not  better  take  a  little  time  for  reflection 
in  this  case  ?  The  offer  is  a  splendid  one — title — fortune — and,  what  is  more,  a  fortune 
which  you  will  be  well  entitled  to  share  largely  in." 

"  This  is  beyond  our  implied  treaty,"  said  Clara.  "  I  have  yielded  more  than  ever  I 
thought  I  should  have  done,  when  I  agreed  that  this  Earl  should  be  introduced  to  me  on 
the  footing  of  a  common  visiter ;  and  now  you  talk  favourably  of  his  pretensions.  This 
is  an  encroachment,  Mowbray,  and  now  I  shall  relapse  into  my  obstinacy,  and  refuse  to 
see  him  at  all." 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  replied  Mowbray,  sensible  that  it  was  only  by  working  on  her 
affections  that  he  had  any  chance  of  carrying  a  point  against  her  inclination, — "  Do  as 
you  will,  my  dear  Clara ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  wipe  your  eyes." 

"  And  behave  myself,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile  as  she  obeyed  him, — "  behave 
myself,  you  would  say,  like  folks  of  this  world ;  but  the  quotation  is  lost  on  you,  who 
never  read  either  Prior  or  Shakespeare." 

"  I  thank  Heaven  for  that,"  said  Mowbray.  "  I  have  enough  to  burden  my  brain, 
without  carrying  such  a  lumber  of  rhymes  in  it  as  you  and  Lady  Pen  do. — Come,  that 
is  right ;  go  to  the  mirror,  and  make  yourself  decent." 

A  woman  must  be  much  borne  down  indeed  by  pain  and  suffering,  when  she  loses  aU 
respect  for  her  external  appearance.  The  madwoman  in  Bedlam  wears  her  garland  of 
straw  with  a  certain  air  of  pretension ;  and  we  have  seen  a  widow  whom  we  knew  to  be 
most  sincerely  affected  by  a  recent  deprivation,' whose  weeds,  nevertheless,  were  arranged 
with  a  dolorous  degree  of  grace,  which  amounted  almost  to  coquetry.  Clara  Mowbray 
had  also,  negligent  as  she  seemed  to  be  of  appearances,  her  own  art  of  the  toilet, 
although  of  the  most  rapid  and  most  simple  character.  She  took  off  her  little  riding- 
hat,  and,  unbinding  a  lace  of  Lidian  gold  which  retained  her  locks,  shook  them  in  dark 
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and  glossy  profusion  over  her  very  handsome  form,  which  they  overshadowed  down  to 
her  sleoder  waist ;  and  while  her  brother  stood  looking  on  her  with  a  mixture  of  pride, 
auction,  and  compassion,  she  arranged  them  with  a  lai^e  comb,  and,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  any  femme  d^atours,  wove  them,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  into  such  a 
natural  head-dress  as  we  sec  on  the  statues  of  the  Grecian  nymphs. 

"  Now  let  me  but  find  my  best  mu^"  she  said,  "  come  prince  aud  peer,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  receive  them." 

"  Pshaw !  your  muff— who  has  heard  of  such  a  thing  these  twenty  years  ?  Mnfb  were 
out  of  fashion  before  you  were  bom." 

"  Ko  matter,  John,"  replied  his  sister ;  "  when  a  woman  wears  a  muff,  especially  a 
determined  old  maid  like  myself,  it  is  a  siga  she  has  no  intentions  to  scratch;  and 
therefore  the  muff  serves  all  the  purposes  of  a  white  flag,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of 
drawing  on  a  glove,  so  prudentially  recommended  by  the  motto  of  our  cousins,  the 
MOntoshes."* 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  then,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  for  other  than  you  do  will  it,  you  will  not 
suffer  it  to  be. — But  how  is  this  1  another  billet  ? — We  are  in  request  this  mornjng." 

"  Now,  Heaven  send  his  lordship  may  have  judiciously  considered  all  the  risks  which 
he  is  sure  to  encounter  on  this  charmed  ground,  and  resolved  to  leave  his  adventure 
nnattempted,"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

Her  brother  glanced  a  look  of  displeasure  at  her  as  he  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  him  with  the  words,  "  Haste  and  secrecy,"  written  on  the 
envebpe.  The  contents,  which  greatly  surprised  him,  we  remit  to  the  commencement 
of  the  next  chapter. 


PRIVATE   INFOnilATION. 

I  cm  produca  m  chainiiiDD  Ilul  will  pnrt 
Whsl  it  uTouchwl  Uwrt. 


|r  HE  billet  which  Mowbray  received,  and  read  in  his  sister's  presence,  contained 
'  these  words : — 


"  Sir, 

"  Claka  Mowbkay  has  few  friends — none,  perhaps,  excepting  your- 
self, in  right  of  blood,  and  the  writer  of  this  letter,  hy  right  of  the  fondest,  truest, 
and  most  disinterested  attachment  that  ever  man  bore  to  woman.  I  am  thus  explicit 
with  you,  because,  though  it  ia  unlikely  that  I  should  ever  again  see  or  speak  to  your 
sister,  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  be  clearly  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  that  interest^ 
which  I  must  always,  even  to  my  dying  breath,  take  in  her  affairs. 

"  The  person,  calling  himself  Lord  Etherington,  is,  I  am  aware,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Shaws-Castle,  with  the  intention  of  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Mowbray;  and  it  is 
easy  for  me  to  foresee,  arguing  according  to  the  ordinary  views  of  mankind,  Uiat  h^  may 
place  his  proposals  in  such  a  light  as  may  make  them  seem  highly  desirable.     But  ere 
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you  give  this  person  the  encouragement  which  his  oifers  may  seem  to  deserve,  please  to 
inquire  whether  his  fortune  is  certain,  or  his  rank  indisputable ;  and  be  not  satisfied  with 
light  evidence  on  either  point.  A  man  may  be  in  possession  of  an  estate  and  title,  to 
which  he  has  no  better  right  than  his  own  rapacity  and  forwardness  of  assumption  ;  and 
supposing  Mr.  Mowbray  jealous,  as  he  must  be,  of  the  honour  of  his  family,  the  alliance 
of  such  a  one  cannot  but  bring  disgrace.  This  comes  from  one  who  will  make  good 
what  he  has  written." 

On  the  first  perusal  of  a  billet  so  extraordinary,  Mowbray  was  inclined  to  set  it  down 
to  the  malice  of  some  of  the  people  at  the  Well,  anonymous  letters  being  no  uncommon 
resource  of  the  small  wits  who  frequent  such  places  of  general  resort,  as  a  species  of 
deception  safely  and  easily  executed,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  much  mischief  and 
confusion.  But  upon  closer  consideration,  he  was  shaken  in  his  opinion,  and,  starting 
suddenly  from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  asked  for  the  messenger  who  had 
brought  the  letter.  "  He  was  in  the  hall,"  the  servant  thought,  and  Mowbray  ran  to 
the  hall.  No— the  messenger  was  not  there,  but  Mowbray  might  see  his  back  as  he 
walked  up  the  avenue. — He  hoUo'd — ^no  answer  was  returned — he  ran  after  the  fellow, 
whose  appearance  was  that  of  a  countryman.  The  man  quickened  his  pace  as  he  saw 
himself  pursued,  and  when  he  got  out  of  the  avenue,  threw  himself  into  one  of  the 
numerous  bypaths  which  wanderers,  who  strayed  in  quest  of  nuts,  or  for  the  sake  of 
exercise,  had  made  in  various  directions  through  the  extensive  copse  which  surrounded 
the  Castle,  and  were  doubtless  the  reason  of  its  acquiring  the  name  of  Shaws,  which 
signifies,  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  a  wood  of  this  description. 

Irritated  by  the  man's  obvious  desire  to  avoid  him,  and  naturally  obstinate  in  all  his 
resolutions,  Mowbray  pursued  for  a  considerable  way,  until  he  fairly  lost  breath ;  and 
the  flier  having  been  long  out  of  sight,  he  recollected  at  length  that  his  engagement  with 
the  Earl  of  Etherington  required  his  attendance  at  the  Castle. 

The  young  lord,  indeed,  had  arrived  at  Shaws- Castle,  so  few  minutes  after  Mowbray's 
departure,  that  it  was  wonderful  they  had. not  met  in  the  avenue.  The  servant  to  whom 
he  applied,  conceiving  that  his  master  must  return  instantly,  as  he  had  gone  out  without 
his  hat,  ushered  the  Earl,  without  farther  ceremony,  into  the  breakfast-room,  where  Clara 
was  seated  upon  one  of  the  window-seats,  so  busily  employed  with  a  book,  or  perhaps 
with  her  own  thoughts  while  she  held  a  book  in  her  hands,  that  she  scarce  raised  her 
head,  until  Lord  Etherington  advancing,  pronounced  the  words,  "  Miss  Mowbray.**  A 
start,  and  a  loud  scream,  announced  her  deadly  alarm,  and  these  were  repeated  as  he 
made  one  pace  nearer,  and  in  a  firmer  accent  said,  "  Clara." 

"  No  nearer — no  nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  you  would  have  me  look  upon  you  and 
live ! "  Lord  Etherington  remained  standing,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or 
retreat,  while  with  incredible  rapidity  she  poured  out  her  hurried  entreaties  that  he 
would  begone,  sometimes  addressing  him  as  a  real  personage,  sometimes,  and  more 
frequently,  as  a  delusive  phantom,  the  offspring  of  her  own  excited  imagination.  "  I 
knew  it,"  she  muttered,  "  I  knew  what  would  happen,  if  my  thoughts  were  forced  into 
that  fearful  channel. — Speak  to  me,  brother !  speak  to  me  while  I  have  reason  lef^,  and 
teU  me  that  what  stands  before  me  is  but  an  empty  shadow  I  But  it  is  no  shadow — 
it  remains  before  me  in  all  the  lineaments  of  mortal  substance!" 

"  Clara,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a  firm,  yet  softened  voice,  "  collect  and  compose  your- 
self. I  am,  indeed,  no  shadow — I  am  a  much-injured  man,  come  to  demand  rights  which 
have  been  unjustly  withheld  from  me.  I  am  now  armed  with  power  as  well  as  justice, 
and  my  claims  shall  be  heard." 

"  Never — never  ! "  replied  Clara  Mowbray  ;  "  since  extremity  is  my  portion,  let 
extrgnity  give  me  courage. — You  have  no  rights — none — I  know  you  not,  and  I 
defy  you." 
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"  Defy  me  not,  Clara  Mowbray,"  answered  the  Earl,  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  manner — 
how  different  from  those  which  delighted  society !  for  now  he  was  solemn,  tragic,  and 
almost  stem,  like  the  judge  when  he  passes  sentence  upon  a  criminal.  "  Defy  me  not," 
he  repeated.     "  I  am  your  fate,  and  it  rests  with  you  to  make  me  a  kind  or  severe  one." 

"  Dare  you  speak  thus?"  said  Clara,  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger,  while  her  lips 
grew  white,  and  quivered  for  fear — "  Dare  you  speak  thus,  and  remember  that  the  same 
heaven  is  above  our  heads,  to  which  you  so  solemnly  vowed  you  would  never  see  me 
more  without  my  own  consent  ?" 

"  That  vow  was  conditional — ^Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  calls  himself,  swore  the  same — 
hath  he  not  seen  you?"  He  fixed  a  piercing  look  on  her;  "  He  has — ^you  dare  not 
disown  it ! — And  shall  an  oath,  which  to  him  is  but  a  cobweb,  be  to  me  a  shackle 
of  iron  ?  " 

'^  Alas !  it  was  but  for  a  moment,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  sinking  in  courage,  and 
drooping  her  head  as  she  spoke. 

"  Were  it  but  the  twentieth  part  of  an  instant — the  least  conceivable  space  of 
subdivided  time — still,  you  did  meet — he  saw  you — ^you  spoke  to  him.  And  me  also 
you  must  see — ^me  also  you  must  hear !  Or  I  will  first  claim  you  for  my  own  in  the 
face  of  the  world ;  and,  having  vindicated  my  rights,  I  will  seek  out  and  extinguish  the 
wretched  rival  who  has  dared  to  interfere  with  them." 

"  Can  you  speak  thus  ?"  said  Clara — "  can  you  so  burst  tlux)ugh  the  ties  of  nature  ? 
— Have  you  a  heart  ?" 

'*  I  have ;  and  it  shall  be  moulded  like  wax  to  your  slightest  wishes,  if  you  agree  to 
do  me  justice ;  but  not  granite,  nor  aught  else  that  nature  has  of  hardest,  will  be  more 
inflexible  if  you  continue  an  useless  opposition  ! — Clara  Mowbray,  I  am  your  Fate." 

"  Not  so,  proud  man,"  said  Clara,  rising,  "  God  gave  not  one  potsherd  the  power  to 
break  another,  save  by  his  divine  permission — ^my  fate  is  in  the  will  of  Him,  without 
whose  will  even  a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the  ground. — Be  gone— J  am  strong  in  faith  of 
heavenly  protection." 

"  Do  you  speak  thus  in  sincerity?"  said  the  Earl  of  Etherington;  "  consider  first 
what  is  the  prospect  before  you.  I  stand  here  in  no  doubtful  or  ambiguous  character — 
I  offer  not  the  mere  name  of  a  husband — propose  to  you  not  a  humble  lot  of  obscurity 
and  hardship,  with  fears  for  the  past,  and  doubts  for  the  future ;  yet  there  mas  a  time 
when  to  a  suit  like  this  you  could  listen  favourably. — I  stand  high  among  the  nobles  of 
the  country,  and  offer  you,  as  my  bride,  your  share  in  my  honours,  and  in  the  wealth 
which  becomes  them. — Your  brother  is  my  friend,  and  favours  my  suit.  I  will  raise 
from  the  ground,  and  once  more  render  illustrious,  your  ancient  house — your  motions 
shall  be  regulated  by  your  wishes,  even  by  your  caprices — ^I  will  even  carry  my  self- 
denial  so  far,  that  you  shall,  should  you  insist  on  so  severe  a  measure,  have  your  own 
residence,  your  own  establishment,  and  without  intrusion  on  my  part,  until  the  most 
devoted  love,  the  most  unceasing  attentions,  shall  make  way  on  your  inflexible  disposition. 
— All  this  I  will  consent  to  for  the  future — all  that  is  passed  shall  be  concealed  from 
the  public. — But  mine,  Clara  Mowbray,  you  must  be." 

"  Never — never ! "  she  said,  with  increasing  vehemence.  "  I  can  but  repeat  a  negative, 
but  it  shall  have  all  the  force  of  an  oath. — Your  rank  is  nothing  to  me — ^your  fortune  I 
scorn — my  brother  has  no  right,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  or  of  nature,  to  compel  my 
inclinations. — I  detest  your  treachery,  and  I  scorn  the  advantage  you  propose  to  attain 
by  it. — Should  the  law  give  you  my  hand,  it  would  but  award  you  that  of  a  corpse." 

"  Alas  !  Clara,"  said  the  Earl,  "  you  do  but  flutter  in  the  net ;  but  I  will  urge  you  no 
farther  now — there  is  another  encounter  before  me."  • 

He  was  turning  away,  when  Clara,  springing  forward,  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and 
repeated,  in  a  low  and  impressive  voice,  the  commandment, — "Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder ! " 

Vol.  Vlir.  X  K 
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"  Fear  not  any  violence,"  lie  said,  softening  his  voice,  and  attempting  to  take  I; 
hand,  "  but  what  may  flow  from  your  own  Bcverity, — Francis  is  safe  from  me,  unli 
you  are  altogetlier  unreasonable. — Allow  me  but  what  you  cannot  deny  to  any  friend 
your  brother,  the  power  of  seeing  you  at  times — suspend  at  least  the  impetuosity  of  yo 
dislike  to  me,  and  I  will,  on  my  part,  modify  the  current  of  my  just  and  otherwi 
uncontrollable  resentment." 

Clara,  extricating  herself,  and  retreating  from  him,  only  replied,  "  There  b  a  Heav 
above  us,  and  these  shall  be  judged  our  actions  towards  each  other !  You  abuse  a  pow 
most  treacherously  obtained — you  break  a  heart  that  never  did  you  wrong — yon  seek 
alliance  with  a  wretch  who  only  wishes  to  be  wedded  to  her  grave. — If  my  broth 
brings  you  hither,  I  cannot  help  it — and  if  your  coming  prevents  bloody  and  nnnstu] 
violence,  it  is  so  far  well. — But  by  ray  consent  you  come  not ;  and  were  the  choice  mit 
I  would  rather  be  struck  with  life-long  blindness,  than  that  my  eyes  should  again  op 
on  your  person — rather  that  my  ears  were  stuffed  with  the  earth  of  the  grave,  than  tl 
they  should  again  hear  your  voice  !" 

The  Earl  of  Etherington  smiled  proudly,  and  replied,  "  Even  thia,  madam,  I  can  be 
without  resentment.  Anxious  and  careful  as  you  are  to  deprive  your  compliance  of  eve 
grace  and  of  every  kindness,  I  receive  the  permission  to  wait  on  you,  as  I  interpi 
your  words." 

"  Do  not  so  interpret  them,"  she  replied  i  "  I  do  but  submit  to  your  presence  as 
unavoidable  evlL  Heaven  be  my  witness,  that,  were  it  not  to  prevent  greater  and  mc 
desperate  evil,  I  would  not  even  so  far  acquiesce." 

"  Let  acquiescence,  then,  be  the  word,"  he  said ;  "  end  so  thankful  will  I  be,  even  I 
yonr  acquiescence,  Miss  Mowbray,  that  all  shall  remain  priTat«,  which  I  conceive  j 
do  not  wish  to  be  disclosed ;  and,  unless  absolutely  compelled  to  it  in  self-defence,  j 
may  rely,  no  violence  wiU  be  resorted  to  by  me  in  any  quarter. — I  relieve  you  from  i 
presence." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  from  the  apartment. 
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jilN  the  hnll  of  yhaws-Castle  the  Earl  of  Etherington  met  Mowbray,  returned 
\  from  his  fruitless  ehaae  after  the  bearer  of  the  anonymous  epiritle  before 
\  recited;  and  who  had  but  just  learned,  on  his  return,  that  the  Earl  of  Etlier- 
ington  was  with  hia  sister.  There  was  a  degree  of  mutual  confusion  whcr. 
they  met ;  for  Mowbray  had  the  contents  of  the  anonymous  letter  fresh  in  his  mind, 
and  Lord  Etherington,  notwithstanding  all  the  coolness  which  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain,  had  not  gone  through  the  ^ene  with  Clara  without  discomposure,  Mowbray 
asked  the  Earl  whether  he  had  seen  his  sister,  and  invited  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
return  to  the  parlour;  and  his  lordship  replied,  in  a  tone  as  indifferent  as  he  could 
assume,  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  lady's  company  for  several  minutei",  and 
would  not  now  intrude  farther  upon  Miss  Mowbray's  jiatience. 

"  You  have  had  such  a  reception  as  was  agreeable,  my  lord,  I  trust '("  said  Mowbray. 
"  I  hope  Clara  did  the  honours  of  the  house  with  propriety  during  my  abHenee?" 

"  Misa  Mowbray  seemed  a  little  fluttered  with  my  sudden  appearance,"  said  the  Earl ; 
"  the  Hcrvant  showed  me  in  rather  abruptly;  and,  circumstanced  as  we  were,  there  is 
always  awkwardness  in  a  first  meeting,  wliere  thei-e  is  no  third  party  to  act  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies. — I  suspect,  from  the  lady's  looks,  that  you  liave  not  quite  kept  my  secret, 
my  good  I'rii  lid,    I  iiiyi*elf,  too,  felt  a  little  consciousness  in  a|)pr{iftching  Miss  Mowbray — . 
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but  it  is  over  now;  and,  the  ice  being  fairly  broken,  I  hope  to  have  other  and  more 
convenient  opportunities  to  improve  the  advantage  I  have  just  gained  in  acquiring  joor 
lovely  sister's  personal  acquaintance." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Mowbray;  "  but,  as  you  declare  for  leaving  the  Castle  just  now, 
I  must  first  speak  a  single  word  with  your  lordship,  for  which  this  place  is  not  alto- 
gether convenient." 

"  I  can  have  no  objections,  my  dear  Jack,"  said  Etherington,  following  him  with  a 
thrill  of  conscious  feeling,  somewhat  perhaps  like  that  of  the  spider  when  he  perceives 
his  deceitful  web  is  threatened  with  injury,  and  sits  balanced  in  the  centre,  watching 
every  point,  and  uncertain  which  he  may  be  called  upon  first  to  defend.  Such  is  one 
part,  and  not  the  slightest  part,  of  the  penance  which  never  fails  to  wait  on  those,  who^ 
abandoning  the  "  fair  play  of  the  world,"  endeavour  to  work  out  their  purposes  by  a 
process  of  deception  and  intrigue. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mowbray,  when  they  had  entered  a  little  apartment,  in  which  the 
latter  kept  his  guns,  fishing-tackle,  and  other  implements  of  sport,  **  you  have  played  on 
the  square  with  me ;  nay,  more — ^I  am  bound  to  allow  you  have  given  me  great  odds. 
I  am  therefore  not  entitled  to  hear  any  reports  to  the  prejudice  of  your  lordship's 
character,  without  instantly  communicating  them.  There  is  an  anonymous  letter  which 
I  have  just  received.  Perhaps  your  lordship  may  know  the  hand,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  detect  the  writer." 

"  I  do  know  the  hand,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  received  the  note  from  Mowbray;  *'  and, 
allow  me  to  say,  it  is  the  only  one  which  could  have  dared  to  frame  any  calumny  to  my 
prejudice.  I  hope,  Mr.  Mowbray,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  consider  this  infamous 
charge  as  any  thing  but  a  fabehood?" 

"  My  placing  it  in  your  lordship's  hands,  without  farther  inquiry,  is  a  sufiicient  proof 
that  I  hold  it  such,  my  lord;  at  the  same  time  that  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
your  lordship  has  it  in  your  power  to  overthrow  so  frail  a  calumny  by  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence." 

"  Unquestionably  I  can,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl;  "  for,  besides  my  being  in  full 
possession  of  the  estate  and  title  of  my  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Etherington,  I  have  my 
father's  contract  of  marriage,  my  own  certificate  of  baptism,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
whole  country,  to  establish  my  right.  All  these  shall  be  produced  with  the  least  delay 
possible.  You  will  not  think  it  surprising  that  one  does  not  travel  with  this  sort  of 
documents  in  one's  post-chaise." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  lord,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  it  is  sufficient  they  are  forthcoming  when 
called  for.  But,  may  I  inquire,  my  lord,  who  the  writer  of  this  letter  is,  and  whether 
he  has  any  particular  spleen  to  gratify  by  this  very  impudent  assertion,  which  is  so 
easily  capable  of  being  disproved?" 

"  He  is,"  said  Etherington,  "  or,  at  least,  has  the  reputation  of  being,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  a  near — a  very  near  relation  of  my  own — ^in  fact,  a  brother  by  the  father's  side,  but 
illegitimate. — My  father  was  fond  of  him — I  loved  him  also,  for  he  has  uncommonly  fine 
parts,  and  is  accounted  highly  accomplished.  But  there  is  a  train  of  something  irregular 
in  his  mind — a  vein,  in  short,  of  madness,  which  breaks  out  in  the  usual  manner, 
rendering  the  poor  young  man  a  dupe  to  vain  imaginations  of  his  own  dignity  and 
grandeur,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  ordinary  effect  of  insanity,  and  inspiring  the 
deepest  aversion  against  his  nearest  relatives,  and  against  myself  in  particular.  He  is  a 
man  extremely  plausible,  both  in  speech  and  manners ;  so  much  so,  that  many  of  my 
friends  think  there  is  more  vice  than  insanity  in  the  irregularities  which  he  commits ; 
but  I  may,  I  hope,  be  forgiven,  if  I  have  formed  a  milder  judgment  of  one  supposed  to 
be  my  father's  son.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  poor  Frank,  who  might  have 
made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  world." 

"  May  I  ask  the  gentleman's  name,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mowbray. 
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"  My  father's  indulgence  gave  him  our  family  name  of  Tyrrel,  with  his  own  Christian 
name  Francis ;  but  his  proper  name,  to  which  alone  he  has  a  right,  is  Martigny." 

"  Francis  Tyrrel ! "  exclaimed  Mowbray ;  "  why,  that  is  the  name  of  the  very  person 
who  made  some  disturbance  at  the  "Well  just  before  your  lordship  arrived. — You  may 
have  seen  an  advertisement — a  sort  of  placard." 

"  I  have,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Spare  me  on  that  subject,  if  you  please — 
it  has  formed  a  strong  reason  why  I  did  not  mention  my  connection  with  this  unhappy 
man  before ;  but  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  persons,  whose  imaginations  are  excited,  to 
rush  into  causeless  quarrels,  and  then  to  make  discreditable  retreats  from  them." 

"  Or,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "  he  may  have,  after  all,  been  prevented  from  reaching 
the  place  of  rendezvous — it  was  that  very  day  on  which  your  lordship,  I  think, 
received  your  wound ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  hit  the  man  from  whom  you  got  the 
hurt." 

"  Mowbray,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  lowering  his  voice,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
"  it  is  true  that  I  did  so,  and  truly  glad  am  I  to  observe,  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  consequences  of  such  an  accident,  they  cannot  have  been  serious. — It  struck  me 
afterwards,  that  the  man  by  whom  I  was  so  strangely  assaulted,  had  some  resemblance 
to  the  unfortunate  Tyrrel — but  I  had  not  seen  him  for  years. — ^At  any  rate,  he  cannot 
have  been  much  hurt,  since  he  is  now  able  to  resume  his  intrigues  to  the  prejudice  of 
my  character." 

"Your  lordship  views  the  thing  with  a  firm  eye,"  said  Mowbray;  "firmer  than 
I  think  most  people  would  be  able  to  command,  who  had  so  narrow  a  chance  of  a  scrape 
80  uncomfortable." 

"  Why,  I  am,  in  the  first  place,  by  no  means  sure  that  the  risk  existed,"  said  the  Earl 
of  Etherington ;  "  for,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  had  but  a  very  transient  glimpse  of 
the  ruffian ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  am  sure  that  no  permanent  bad  consequences 
have  ensued.  I  am  too  old  a  fox-hunter  to  be  afraid  of  a  leap  after  it  is  cleared,  as  they 
tell  of  the  fellow  who  fainted  in  the  morning  at  the  sight  of  the  precipice  he  had  clam- 
bered over  when  he  was  drunk  on  the  night  before.  The  man  who  wrote  that  letter," 
touching  it  with  his  finger,  "  is  alive,  and  able  to  threaten  me ;  and  if  he  did  come  to 
any  hurt  from  my  hand,  it  was  in  the  act  of  attempting  my  life,  of  which  I  shall  carry 
the  mark  to  my  grave." 

"  Nay,  I  am  far  from  blaming  your  lordship,"  said  Mowbray,  "  for  what  you  did  in 
self-defence,  but  the  circumstance  might  have  turned  out  very  unpleasant. — May  I  ask 
what  you  intend  to  do  with  this  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  is  in  all  probability  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?  " 

"  I  must  first  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  "  and  then 
consider  what  is  to  be  done,  both  for  his  safety,  poor  fellow,  and  my  own.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  he  may  find  sharpers  to  prey  upon  what  fortune  he  still  possesses, 
which,  I  assure  you,  is  sufficient  to  attract  a  set  of  folk,  who  may  ruin  while  they 
humour  him. — May  I  beg  that  you,  too,  will  be  on  the  outlook,  and  let  me  know  if  you 
hear  or  see  more  of  him  ?" 

"  I  shall,  most  certainly,  my  Lord,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  but  the  only  one  of  his 
haunts  which  I  know,  is  the  old  Cleikum  Inn,  where  he  chose  to  take  up  his  residence. 
He  has  now  left  it,  but  perhaps  the  old  crab-fish  of  a  landlady  may  know  something 
of  him." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  inquire,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  and,  with  these  words,  he  took  a 
kind  farewell  of  Mowbray,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  up  the  avenue. 

"  A  cool  fellow,"  said  Mowbray,  as  he  looked  after  him,  "  a  d — d  cool  fellow,  this 
brother-in-law  of  mine,  that  is  to  be — takes  a  shot  at  his  father's  son  with  as  little 
remorse  as  at  a  black-cock — ^what  would  he  do  with  me,  were  we  to  quarrel  ? — Well, 
I  can  snufi*  a  candle  and  strike  out  the  ace  of  hearts ;  and  so,  should  things  go  wrong, 
he  has  no  Jack  Raw  to  deal  with,  but  Jack  Mowbray." 
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Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Ethcrington  hastened  home  to  liis  own  apartments  at  th 
Hotel ;  and,  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  events  of  the  day,  commenced  a  letter  to  hi 
correspondent,  agent,  and  confidant.  Captain  Jekjl,  which  we  have  fortunatelj  th 
means  of  presenting  to  our  readers. — 

"Friend  Harry, 

"  They  say  a  falling  house  is  best  known  by  the  rats  leaving  it — a  fallen  state,  by  th 
desertion  of  confederates  and  allies — and  a  falling  man,  by  the  desertion  of  his  friends.  I 
this  be  true  augury,  your  last  letter  may  be  considered  as  ominous  of  my  breaking  down 
Methinks,  you  have  gone  far  enough,  and  shared  deep  enough  with  me,  to  have  somi 
confidence  in  my  savoirfaire — ^some  little  faith  both  in  my  means  and  management.— 
What  cross-grained  fiend  has  at  once  inspired  you  with  what  I  suppose  you  wish  me  U 
call  politic  doubts  and  scruples  of  conscience,  but  which  I  can  only  regard  as  symptoms 
of  fear  and  disaffection  ?  You  can  have  no  idea  of  *  duels  betwixt  relations  so  nearlj 
connected' — and  *  the  affair  seems  yery  delicate  and  intricate* — and  again,  *the  mattei 
has  never  been  fully  explained  to  you' — and,  moreover,  *  if  you  are  expected  to  take  ai 
active  part  in  the  business,  it  must  be  when  you  are  honoured  with  my  full  and  ^mre 
served  confidence,  otherwise  how  could  you  be  of  the  use  to  me  which  I  might  require  ? 
Such  are  your  expressions. 

"  Now,  as  to  scruples  of  conscience  about  near  relations,  and  so  forth,  all  that  ha^ 
blown  by  without  much  mischief,  and  certainly  is  not  likely  to  occur  again — ^besides,  die 
you  never  hear  of  friends  quarrelling  before  ?  And  are  they  not  to  exercise  the  usua 
privileges  of  gentlemen  when  they  do  ?  Moreover,  how  am  I  to  know  that  this  plaguj 
fellow  h  actually  related  to  me  ? — They  say  it  is  a  wise  child  knows  its  own  father 
and  I  cannot  be  expected  wise  enough  to  know  to  a  certainty  my  father's  son. — S< 
much  for  relationship. — Then,  as  to  full  and  unreserved  confidence— why,  Harry,  this  h 
just  as  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  look  at  a  watch,  and  tell  what  it  was  o'clock,  and  yoi 
were  to  reply,  that  truly  you  could  not  inform  me,  because  you  had  not  examined  th< 
springs,  the  counter-balances,  the  wheels,  and  the  whole  internal  machinery  of  the  little 
timepiece. — But  the  upshot  of  the  whole  is  this, — Harry  Jekyl,  who  is  as  sharp  a  fellow 
as  any  other,  thinks  he  has  his  friend  Lord  Etherington  at  a  deadlock,  and  that  ht 
knows  already  so  much  of  the  said  noble  lord's  history  as  to  oblige  his  lordship  to  tell 
him  the  whole.  And  perhaps  he  not  unreasonably  concludes,  that  the  custody  of  n 
whole  secret  is  more  creditable,  and  probably  more  lucrative,  than  that  of  a  half  one ; 
and,  in  short,  he  is  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  cards  in  his  hand.  Another,  mine 
honest  Harry,  would  take  the  trouble  to  recall  to  your  mind  past  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  conclude  with  expressing  a  humble  opinion,  that  if  Harry  Jekyl  were  asked 
now  to  do  any  service  for  the  noble  lord  aforesaid,  Harry  had  got  his  reward  in  his 
pocket  aforehand.  But  I  do  not  argue  thus,  because  I  would  rather  be  leagued  with  s 
friend  who  assists  me  with  a  view  to  future  profit,  than  from  respect  to  benefits  already 
received.  The  first  lies  like  the  fox's  scent  when  on  his  last  legs,  increasing  everj 
moment ;  the  other  is  a  back-scent,  growing  colder  the  longer  you  follow  it,  until  at  las 
it  becomes  impossible  to  puzzle  it  out.  I  will,  therefore,  submit  to  the  circumstances 
and  tell  you  the  whole  story,  though  somewhat  tedious,  in  hopes  that  I  can  conclude 
with  such  a  trail  as  you  will  open  upon  breast  high. 

"  Tims  then  it  was. — Francis,  fifth  Earl  of  Ethcrington,  and  my  much  honourec 
father,  was  what  is  called  a  very  eccentric  man — that  is,  he  was  neither  a  wise  man  noi 
a  fool — had  too  much  sense  to  walk  into  a  well,  and  yet  in  some  of  the  furious  fits  whicl 
he  was  visited  with,  I  have  seen  him  quite  mad  enough  to  throw  any  one  else  into  it. — 
Men  said  there  was  a  lurking  insanity — ^but  it  is  an  ill  bird,  &c.,  and  I  will  say  no  more 
about  it.  This  shatter-brained  peer  was,  in  other  respects,  a  handsome  accomplisher 
man,  with  an  expression  somewhat  haughty,  yet  singularly  pleasing  when  he  chose  it — 
a  man,  in  short,  who  might  push  his  fortune  with  the  fair  sex. 
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"  Lord  Ethcrington,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  being  upon  his  travels  in  France, 
formed  an  attaclunent  of  the  heart — ay,  and  some  have  pretended,  of  the  hand  also,  with 
a  certain  beautiful  orphan,  Marie  de  Martigny.  Of  this  union  is  said  to  have  sprung 
(for  I  am  determined  not  to  be  certain  on  that  point)  that  most  incommodious  person, 
Francis  Tyrrel,  as  he  calls  himself,  but  as  I  would  rather  call  him,  Francis  Martigny ; 
the  latter  suiting  my  views,  as  perhaps  the  former  name  agrees  better  with  his  pre- 
tensions. Now,  I  am  too  good  a  son  to  subscribe  to  the  alleged  regularity  of  the 
marriage  between  my  right  honourable  and  very  good  lord  father,  because  my  said 
right  honourable  and  very  good  lord  did,  on  his  return  to  England,  become  wedded,  in 
the  face  of  the  church,  to  my  very  affectionate  and  well-endowed  mother,  Ann  Bulmer 
of  Buhner-hall,  from  which  happy  union  sprung  I,  Francis  Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel, 
lawful  mheritor  of  my  father  and  mother's  joint  estates,  as  I  was  the  proud  jwssessor  of 
their  ancient  names.  But  the  noble  and  wealthy  pair,  though  blessed  with  such  a 
pledge  of  love  as  myself,  lived  mighty  ill  together,  and  the  rather,  when  my  right 
honourable  father,  sending  for  this  other  Sosia,  this  unlucky  Francis  Tyrrel,  senior, 
from  France,  insisted,  in  the  face  of  propriety,  that  he  should  reside  in  his  house,  and 
share,  in  all  respects,  in  the  opi)ortunities  of  education  by  which  the  real  Sosia,  Francis 
Valentine  Bulmer  Tyrrel,  then  commonly  called  Lord  Oakendale,  hath  profited  in  such 
an  uncommon  degree. 

"  Various  were  the  matrimonial  quarrels  which  arose  between  the  honoured  lord  and 
lady,  in  consequence  of  this  unseemly  conjunction  of  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate; 
and  to  these,  we,  the  subjects  of  the  dispute,  were  sometimes  very  properly,  as  well  as 
decorously,  made  the  witnesses.  On  one  occasion,  my  right  honourable  mother,  who 
was  a  free-spoken  lady,  found  the  language  of  her  own  rank  quite  inadequate  to  express 
the  strength  of  her  generous  feelings,  and  borrowing  from  the  vulgar  two  emphatic 
words,  applied  them  to  Marie  de  Martigny,  and  her  son,  Francis  Tyrrel.  Never  did 
Earl  that  ever  wore  coronet  fly  into  a  pitch  of  more  uncontrollable  rage,  than  did  my 
right  honourable  father;  and,  in  the  ardour  of  liis  reply,  he  adopted  my  mother's 
pliraseology,  to  inform  her,  that  if  there  was  a  whore  and  bastard  connected  with  his 
house,  it  was  herself  and  her  brat. 

"  I  was  even  then  a  sharp  little  fellow,  and  was  incredibly  struck  with  the  communi- 
cation, which,  in  an  hour  of  uncontrollable  irritation,  had  escaped  my  right  honourable 
father.  It  is  true,  he  instantly  gathered  himself  up  again ;  and,  he  perhaps  recollecting 
such  a  word  as  bif/ami/,  and  my  mother,  on  her  side,  considering  the  consequences  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  descent  from  the  Countess  of  Etherington  into  Mrs.  Bulmer,  neither 
wife,  maid,  nor  widow,  there  was  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  them,  which  lasted 
for  some  time.  But  the  speech  remained  deeply , imprinted  on  my  remembrance ;  the 
more  so,  that  once,  when  I  was  exerting  over  my  friend,  Francis  Tyrrel,  the  authority 
of  a  legitimate  brother,  and  Lord  Oakendale,  old  Cecil,  my  father's  confidential  valet, 
was  so  much  scandalized,  as  to  intimate  a  possibility  that  we  might  one  day  change 
conditions.  These  two  accidental  communications  seemed  to  me  a  key  to  certain  long 
lectures,  with  which  my  father  used  to  regale  us  boys,  but  me  in  particular,  upon  the 
extreme  mutability  of  human  affairs, — the  disappointment  of  the  best  grounded  hopes 
and  expectations, — and  the  necessity  of  being  so  accomplished  in  all  useful  branches  of 
knowledge,  as  might,  in  case  of  accidents,  supply  any  defalcation  in  our  rank  and 
fortune ; — as  if  any  art  or  science  could  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  an  Earldom,  and 
twelve  thousand  a-year !  All  this  prosing  seemed  to  my  anxious  mind  designed  to 
prepare  me  for  some  unfortunate  change ;  and  when  I  was  old  enough  to  make  such 
private  incjuiries  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  became  still  more  persuaded  that  my  right 
honourable  father  nourished  some  thoughts  of  making  an  honest  woman  of  Marie  de 
Martigny,  and  a  legitimate  elder  brother  of  Francis,  after  his  death  at  least,  if  not 
during  his  life.     I  was  the  more  convinced  of  this,  w^hen  a  little  affair,  which  I  chanced 
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to  have  with  the  daughter  of  mj  Tu ,  drew  down  my  father's  wrath  upon  me  in  great 

abundance,  and  occasioned  mj  being  banished  to  Scotland,  along  with  mj  brother, 
under  a  very  poor  allowance,  without  introductions,  except  to  one  steady,  or  call  it 
rusty,  old  Professor,  and  with  the  charge  that  I  should  not  assume  the  title  of  Lord 
Oakendale,  but  content  myself  with  my  maternal  grandfather's  name  of  Valentine  Buhner, 
that  of  Francis  Tyrrel  being  pre-occupied. 

"  Upon  this  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  fear  which  I  entertained  of  my  father's 
passionate  temper,  I  did  venture  to  say,  that  since  I  was  to  resign  my  title,  I  thought  I 
had  aright  to  keep  my  family  name,  and  that  my  brother  might  take  his  mother's.  I 
wish  you  had  seen  the  look  of  rage  with  which  my  father  regarded  me  when  I  gave  him 
this  spirited  hint.  *  Thou  art' — he  said,  and  paused,  as  if  to  find  out  the  bitterest  epithet 
to  supply  the  blank — *  thou  art  thy  mother's  child,  and  her  perfect  picture,' — (this 
seemed  the  severest  reproach  that  occurred  to  him.) — '  Bear  her  name  then,  and  bear  it 
with  patience  and  in  secrecy ;  or,  I  here  give  you  my  word,  you  shall  never  bear  another 
the  whole  days  of  your  life.'     This  sealed  my  mouth  with  a  witness;  and  then,  in 

allusion  to  my  flirtation  with  the  daughter  of  my  Tu aforesaid,  he  enlarged  on  the 

folly  and  iniquity  of  private  marriages,  warned  me  that  in  the  country  I  was  going  to 
the  matrimonial  noose  often  lies  hid  under  flowers,  and  that  folks  find  it  twitched  round 
their  neck  when  they  least  expect  such  a  cravat ;  assured  me,  that  he  had  very  particular 
views  for  settling  Francis  and  me  in  life,  and  he  would  forgive  neither  of  us  who  should, 
by  any  such  rash  entanglement,  render  them  imavailing. 

'^  This  last,  minatory  admonition  was  the  more  tolerable,  that  my  rival  had  his  share 
of  it ;  and  so  we  were  bundled  off*  to  Scotland,  coupled  up  like  two  pointers  in  a  dog- 
cart, and — I  can  speak  for  one  at  least — ^with  much  the  same  uncordial  feeling  towards 
each  other.  I  oflten,  indeed,  detected  Francis  looking  at  me  with  a  singular  expression, 
as  of  pity  and  anxiety,  and  once  or  twice  he  seemed  disposed  to  enter  on  something 
respecting  the  situation  in  which  we  stood  towards  each  other ;  but  I  felt  no  desire  to 
encourage  his  confidence.  Meantime,  as  we  were  called,  by  our  father's  directions,  not 
brothers,  but  cousins,  so  we  came  to  bear  towards  each  other  the  habits  of  companion- 
ship, though  scarcely  of  friendship.  What  Francis  thought,  I  know  not ;  for  my  part, 
I  must  confess,  that  I  lay  by  on  the  watch  for  some  opportunity  when  I  might  mend  my 
own  situation  with  my  father,  though  at  the  prejudice  of  my  rival.  And  Fortune,  while 
she  seemed  to  prevent  such  an  opportunity,  involved  us  both  in  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  entangled  mazes  that  her  capiricious  divinityship  ever  wove,  and  out  of  which  I  am 
even  now  struggling,  by  sleight  or  .force,  to  extricate  myself.  I  can  hardly  help  w^on- 
dering,  even  yet,  at  the  odd  conjunction,  which  has  produced  such  an  intricacy  of 
complicate  incidents. 

**  My  father  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  Francis  and  I  had  both  inherited  his  taste 
for  field-sports,  but  I  in  a  keener  and  more  ecstatic  degree.  Edinburgh,  which  is  a 
tolerable  residence  in  winter  and  spring,  beccxnes  disagreeable  in  summer,  and  in  autumn 
is  the  most  melancholy  sSjour  that  ever  poor  mortals  were  condemned  to.  No  public 
places  are  open,  no  inhabitant  of  any  consideration  remains  in  the  town;  those  who 
cannot  get  away,  hide  themselves  in  obscure  comers,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  The  gentry  go  to  their  country-houses — ^the  citizens  to  their  sea-bathing 
quarters — the  lawyers  to  their  circuits — the  writers  to  visit  their  country  clients — and 
all  the  world  to  the  moors  to  shoot  grouse.  We,  who  felt  the  indignity  of  remaining  in 
town  during  this  deserted  season,  obtained,  with  some  difficulty,  permission  from  the 
Earl  to  betake  ourselves  to  any  obscure  comer,  and  shoot  grouse,  if  wc  could  get  leave 
to  do  so  on  our  general  character  of  English  students  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
without  quoting  any  thing  more. 

"  The  first  year  of  our  banishment  we  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Highlands  ; 
but  finding  our  sport  interrupted  by  gamekeepers  and  their  gillies,  on  the  second  occasion 
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we  established  ourselves  at  this  little  village  of  St.  Ronan's,  where  there  were  then  no 
Spaw,  no  fine  people,  no  card  tables,  no  quizzes,  excepting  the  old  quiz  of  a  landlady 
with  whom  we  lodged.  We  found  the  place  much  to  our  mind ;  the  old  landlady  had 
interest  with  some  old  fellow,  agent  of  a  non-residing  nobleman,  who  gave  us  permission 
to  sport  over  his  moors,  of  which  I  availed  myself  keenly,  and  Francis  with  more 
moderation.  He  was,  indeed,  of  a  grave  musing  sort  of  a  habit,  and  often  preferred 
solitary  walks,  in  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery  with  which  the  village  is  surrounded, 
to  the  use  of  the  gun.  He  was  attached  to  fishing,  moreover,  that  dullest  of  human 
amusements,  and  this  also  tended  to  keep  us  considerably  apart.  This  gave  me  rather 
pleasure  than  concern ; — ^not  that  I  hated  Francis  at  that  time ;  nay,  not  that  I  greatly 
disliked  his  society ;  but  merely  because  it  was  unpleasant  to  be  always  with  one,  whose 
fortunes  I  looked  upon  as  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own.  I  also  rather 
despised  the  indiflference  about  sport,  which  indeed  seemed  to  grow  upon  him ;  but  my 
gentleman  had  better  taste  than  I  was  aware  of.  If  he  sought  no  grouse  on  the  hill,  he 
had  flushed  a  pheasant  in  the  wood. 

"  Clara  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the  more  picturesque  than  wealthy  domain 
of  St.  Ronan*s,  was  at  that  time  scarce  sixteen  years  old,  and  as  wild  and  beautiful  a 
woodland  njmph  as  the  imagination  can  fancy — simple  as  a  child  in  all  that  concerned 
the  world  and  its  ways,  acute  as  a  needle  in  every  point  of  knowledge  which  she  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  ;  fearing  harm  from  no  one,  and  with 
a  lively  and  natural  strain  of  wit  which  brought  amusement  and  gaiety  wherever  she 
came.  Her  motions  were  under  no  restraint,  save  that  of  her  own  inclination ;  for  her 
father,  though  a  cross,  peevish  old  man,  was  confined  to  his  chair  with  the  gout,  and  her 
only  companion,  a  girl  somewhat  of  inferior  caste,  bred  up  in  the  utmost  deference  to 
Miss  Mowbray's  fancies,  served  for  company  indeed  in  her  strolls  through  the  wild 
country  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  but  never  thought  of  interfering  with  her  will  and 
pleasure. 

"  The  extreme  loneliness  of  the  country,  (at  that  time,)  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
inhabitants,  seemed  to  render  these  excursions  perfectly  safe.  Francis,  happy  dog, 
became  the  companion  of  the  damsels  on  such  occasions  through  the  following  accident 
Miss  Mowbray  had  dressed  herself  and  her  companion  like  country  wenches,  with  a 
view  to  surprise  the  family  of  one  of  their  better  sort  of  farmers.  They  had  accom- 
plished their  purpose  greatly  to  their  satisfaction,  and  were  hying  home  after  sunset, 
when  they  were  encountered  by  a  country  fellow— a  sort  of  Harry  Jekyl  in  his  way — 
who,  being  equipped  with  a  glass  or  two  of  whisky,  saw  not  the  nobility  of  blood  through 
her  disguise,  and  accosted  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  sires  as  he  would  have  done  a 
ewe-milker.  Miss  Mowbray  remonstrated — ^her  companion  screamed — up  came  cousin 
Francis  with  a  fowling-piece  on  liis  shoulder,  and  soon  put  the  sylvan  to  flight. 

'^  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance,  which  had  gone  great  lengths  before 
I  found  it  out.  The  fair  Clara,  it  seems,  found  it  safer  to  roam  in  the  woods  with  an 
escort  than  alone,  and  my  studious  and  sentimental  relative  was  almost  her  constant 
companion.  At  their  age  it  was  likely  that  some  time  might  pass  ere  they  came  to 
understand  each  other ;  but  full  confidence  and  intimacy  was  established  between  them 
ere  I  heard  of  their  amour. 

"  And  here,  Harry,  I  must  pause  till  next  morning,  and  send  you  the  conclusion  under 
a  separate  cover.  The  rap  which  I  had  over  the  elbow  the  other  day,  is  still  tingling 
at  the  end  of  my  fingers,  and  you  must  not  be  critical  with  my  manuscript." 


LErrEB  CONTINUED. 


U.^Sf^/*  RESUME  Illy  pun,  Harry,  to  mentioa,  without  attempting  to  describe  my  siir- 
i-'^^K^  prise,  that  Frauds,  com|)el!etI  by  c ire uiiiiitancc^  made  me  the  confidant  of  his  lovc- 
SS^Mj*  'n'"o"e.  My  gmvo  cousin  in  love,  and  vi-ry  much  in  the  mind  of  approaching 
'  *"  the  perilous  vti^e  of  clandestine  marriage — he  who  used  every  now  and  then, 
not  much  to  the  improvement  of  our  cordial  reganl,  to  lecture  me  upon  filial  duty,  just 
upon  the  point  of  slipping  the  bridle  himself !  I  could  not  for  my  life  tell  whether 
Hurprise,  or  a  feeling  of  mischievous  satisfaction,  was  predominant.  I  tried  to  talk  to 
him  as  he  used  to  talk  to  me ;  but  I  had  not  tlie  gift  of  persuasion,  or  he  the  power  of 
understanding  the  words  of  wisdom.  He  insisted  our  situation  was  different — that  his 
unhappy  birtli,  as  he  termed  it,  freed  him  at  least  from  dc]>endence  on  his  father's  absolute 
will — that  he  had,  by  be([uest  from  some  relative  of  his  mother,  a  moderate  competence, 
which  Miss  Mowbray  had  consented  to  share  with  him ;  in  fine,  that  he  desired  not  my 
counsel  but  my  assistance.  A  moment's  consideration  convinced  mc,  that  I  should  be 
uukind,  nut  to  him  only,  but  to  myself,  unless  I  gave  him  all  the  backing  I  could  in  this 
his  most  dutiful  scheme.  I  recollected  our  right  honourable  father's  dcnunciatiuna 
against  Si'ottish  marriages,  and  secret  marriages  of  all  sorts, — denunciations  perhaps  not 
the  less  vehement,  that  he  might  feel  sonic  secret  prkk  of  conscience  on  the  subject 
liimsclf.     I  remembered  that  my  grave  brother  liud  always  been  a  favourite,  and  I  forgot 
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not — how  was  it  possible  I  could  forget  ? — those  ominous  expressions,  which  intimated 
a  possibility  of  the  hereditary  estate  and  honours  being  transferred  to  the  elder,  instead 
of  the  younger  son.  Now,  it  required  no  conjurer  to  foresee,  that  should  Francis 
commit  this  inexpiable  crime  of  secretly  allying  himself  with  a  Scottish  beauty,  our  sire 
would  lose  all  wish  to  accomplish  such  a  transference  m  his  favour;  and  while  my 
brother's  merits  were  altogether  obscured  by  such  an  unpardonable  act  of  disobedience, 
my  own,  no  longer  overshadowed  by  prejudice  or  partiality,  would  shine  forth  in  all 
their  natural  brilliancy.  These  considerations,  which  flashed  on  me  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  induced  me  to  consent  to  hold  Frank's  back-hand,  during  the  perilous 
game  he  proposed  to  play.  I  had  only  to  take  care  that  my  own  share  in  the  matter 
should  not  be  so  prominent  as  to  attract  my  father's  attention ;  and  this  I  was  little 
afraid  of,  for  Ids  wrath  was  usually  of  that  vehement  and  forcible  character,  which,  like 
lightning,  is  attracted  to  one  single  point,  there  bursting  with  violence  as  undivided  as 
it  was  uncontrollable. 

"  I  soon  found  the  lovers  needed  my  assistance  more  than  I  could  have  supposed ; 
for  they  were  absolute  novices  in  any  sort  of  intrigue,  which  to  me  seemed  as  easy  and 
natural  as  lying.  Francis  had  been  det<3cted  by  some  tattling  spy  in  his  walks  with 
Clara,  and  the  news  had  been  carried  to  old  Mowbray,  who  was  greatly  incensed  at  his 
daughter,  though  little  knowing  that  her  crime  was  greater  than  admitting  an  unknown 
English  student  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  her.  He  prohibited  farther 
intercourse — resolved,  in  justice-of-peace  phrase,  to  rid  the  country  of  us ;  and,  pru- 
dently sinking  all  mention  of  his  daughter's  delinquency,  commenced  an  action  against 
Francis,  under  pretext  of  punishing  him  as  an  encroacher  upon  his  game,  but  in  reality 
to  scare  him  From  the  neighbourhood.  His  person  was  particularly  described  to  all  the 
keepers  and  satellites  about  Shaws-Castle,  and  any  personal  intercourse  betwixt  him 
and  Clara  became  impossible,  except  under  the  most  desperate  risks.  Nay,  such  was 
tlieir  alarm,  that  Master  Francis  thought  it  prudent,  for  Miss  Mowbray's  sake,  to 
withdraw  as  far  as  a  town  called  Marchthorn,  and  there  to  conceal  himself,  maintaining 
his  intercourse  with  Clara  only  by  letter. 

"  It  was  then  I  became  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  hope  of  the  lovers ;  it  was  then  my 
early  dexterity  and  powers  of  contrivance  were  first  put  to  the  test ;  and  it  would  be  too 
long  to  tell  you  in  how  many  shapes,  and  by  how  many  contrivances,  I  acted  as  agent, 
letter-carrier,  and  go-between,  to  maintain  the  intercourse  of  these  separated  turtles. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  that  way  on  my  own  account,  but  never  half  so 
much  as  I  took  on  account  of  this  brace  of  lovers.  I  scaled  walls  and  swam  rivers,  set 
blood -hounds,  quarterstaves,  and  blunderbusses  at  defiance ;  and  excepting  the  distant 
prospect  of  self-interest  which  I  have  hinted  at,  I  was  neither  to  have  honour  nor 
reward  for  my  pains.  I  will  own  to  you,  that  Clara  Mowbray  was  so  very  beautiful — 
so  absolutely  confiding  in  her  lover's  friend — and  thrown  into  such  close  intercourse 
with  me,  that  there  were  times  when  I  thought  that,  in  conscience,  she  ought  not  to 
have  scrupled  to  have  contributed  a  mite  to  reward  the  faithful  labourer.  But  then, 
she  looked  like  purity  itself;  and  I  was  such  a  novice  at  that  time  of  day,  that  I  did  not 
know  how  it  might  have  been  possible  for  me  to  retreat,  if  I  had  made  too  bold  an 
advance — and,  in  short,  I  thought  it  best  to  content  myself  with  assisting  true  love  to 
run  smooth,  in  the  hope  that  its  course  would  assure  me,  in  the  long-run,  an  Earl's  title, 
and  an  Earl's  fortune. 

"  Nothing  was,  therefore,  ventured  on  my  part  which  could  raise  suspicion,  and,  as 
the  confidential  friend  of  the  lov(»rs,  I  prepared  every  thing  for  their  secret  marriage. 
The  pastor  of  the  parish  agreed  to  perform  the  ceremony,  prevailed  upon  by  an  argu- 
m(?nt  wliieh  I  used  to  him,  and  which  Clara,  had  she  guessed  it,  would  have  little 
thanked  me  for.  T  led  the  honest  man  to  believe,  that,  in  declining  to  do  his  office,  he 
might  prevent  a  too  successful  lover  from  doing  justice  to  a  betrayed  maiden ;  and  the 
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parson,  who,  I  foand,  had  a  spice  of  romance  in  his  disposition,  resolved,  under  sad 
pressing  circumstances,  to  do  them  the  kind  office  of  binding  them  together,  althougl 
the  consequence  might  be  a  charge  of  irregularity  against  himself.  Old  Mowbraj  wa 
much  confined  to  his  room,  his  daughter  less  watched  since  Frank  had  removed  from  thi 
neighbourhood — ^the  brother  (which,  by  the  by,  I  should  have  said  before)  not  then  ii 
the  country — and  it  was  settled  that  the  lovers  should  meet  at  the  Old  Kirk  of  St 
Bonan's  when  the  twilight  became  deep,  and  go  off  in  a  chaise  for  England  so  soon  a 
the  ceremony  was  performed. 

**  When  all  this  was  arranged  save  the  actual  appointment  of  the  day,  you  canno 
conceive  the  happiness  and  the  gratitude  of  my  sage  brother.  He  looked  upon  himsel 
as  approaching  to  the  seventh  heaven,  instead  of  losing  his  chance  of  a  good  fortune 
and  encumbering  himself  at  nineteen  with  a  wife,  and  all  the  probabilities  of  narrov 
circumstances,  and  an  increasing  family.  Though  so  much  younger  myself,  I  could  no 
help  wondering  at  his  extreme  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  feeling  ashamed 
that  I  had  ever  allowed  him  to  take  the  airs  of  a  tutor  with  me ;  and  this  consciou 
superiority  supported  me  against  the  thrill  of  jealousy  which  always  seized  me  whei 
I  thought  of  his  carrying  off  the  beautiful  prize,  which,  without  my  address,  he  couh 
never  have  made  his  own. — But  at  this  important  crisis,  I  had  a  letter  from  my  father 
which,  by  some  accident,  had  long  lain  at  our  lodgings  in  Edinburgh — ^had  then  visita 
our  former  quarters  in  the  Highlands — again  returned  to  Edinburgh — and  at  lengt] 
reached  me  at  Marchthom  in  a  most  critical  time. 

It  was  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  such  as  good  boy 
send  to  their  papas,  descriptions  of  the  country,  accounts  of  studies,  exercises,  and  » 
forth,  I  had,  to  fill  up  the  sheet  to  a  dutiful  length,  thrown  in  something  about  tb 
family  of  St.  Ronan's,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  I  was  writing.  I  had  no  ide 
what  an  effect^he  name  would  produce  on  the  mind  of  my  right  honourable  father,  bu 
his  letter  sufficiently  expressed  it.  He  charged  me  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  o 
Mr.  Mowbray  as  fast  and  as  intimately  as  possible;  and,  if  need  were,  to  inform  bin 
candidly  of  our  real  character  and  situation  in  life.  Wisely  considering,  at  the  sam< 
time,  that  his  filial  admonition  might  be  neglected  if  not  backed  by  some  sufficien 
motive,  his  lordship  frankly  let  me  into  the  secret  of  my  grand-uncle  by  the  mother* 
side,  Mr.  S.  Mowbray  of  Nettlewood's  last  will  and  testament,  by  which  I  saw,  to  m; 
astonishment  and  alarm,  that  a  large  and  fair  estate  was  bequeathed  to  the  eldest  soi 
and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  on  condition  of  his  forming  a  matrimonial  alliano 
with  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's. — Mercy  of  Heaven !  how  I  stared 
Here  had  I  been  making  every  preparation  for  wedding  Francis  to  the  very  girl,  whos< 
hand  would  insure  to  myself  wealth  and  independence! — And  even  the  first  loss,  thougl 
great,  was  not  likely  to  be  the  last.  My  father  spoke  of  the  marriage  like  a  land 
surveyor,  but  of  the  estate  of  Nettlewood  like  an  impassioned  lover.  He  seemed  t 
dote  on  every  acre  of  it,  and  dwelt  on  its  contiguity  to  his  own  domains  as  a  circum 
stance  which  rendered  the  union  of  the  estate^i  not  desirable  merely,  but  constituted  ai 
arrangement,  pointed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  And  although  he  observed,  that,  oi 
account  of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  treaty  of  marriage  could  not  be  immediately 
undertaken,  it  was  yet  clear  he  would  approve  at  heart  of  any  bold  stroke  which  wouh 
abolish  the  interval  of  time  that  might  otherwise  intervene,  ere  Oakendale  and  Nettle 
wood  became  one  property. 

"  Here,  then,  were  shipwrecked  my  fair  hopes.  It  was  clear  as  sunshine,  that  j 
private  marriage,  unpardonable  in  the  abstract,  would  become  venial,  nay,  highly  laud 
able,,  in  my  father's  eyes,  if  it  united  his  heir  with  Clara  Mowbray;  and  if  he  realb 
had,  as  my  fears  suggested,  the  means  of  establishing  legitimacy  on  my  brother's  part 
nothing  was  so  likely  to  tempt  liim  to  use  them,  as  the  certainty  that,  by  lib  doing  sc 
Nettlewood  and  Oakendale  would  be  united  into  .one.     The  very  catastrophe  whicl 
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I  had  prepared,  as  sure  to  exclude  my  rival  from  his  father's  favour,  was  thus  likelj, 
unless  it  could  be  prevented,  to  become  a  strong  motive  and  argument  for  the  Earl 
placing  his  rights  above  mine. 

"  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  bedroom,  locked  the  door,  read  and  again  read  my  father's 
letter,  and,  instead  of  giving  way  to  idle  passion,  (beware  of  that,  Harry,  even  in  the 
most  desperate  circumstances,)  I  considered,  with  keen  investigation,  whether  some 
remedy  could  not  yet  be  found. — To  break  off  the  match  for  the  time,  would  have  been 
easy — a  little  private  information  to  Mr.  Mowbray  would  have  done  that  with  a  ven- 
geance— but  then  the  treaty  might  be  renewed  under  my  father's  auspices; — at  all 
events,  the  share  which  I  had  taken  in  the  intrigue  between  Clara  and  my  brother, 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to  become  a  suitor  in  my  own  person. — Amid  these 
perplexities,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  my  adventurous  heart  and  contriving  brain — what 
if  I  should  personate  the  bridegroom? — This  strange  thought,  you  will  recollect^ 
occurred  to  a  very  youthful  brain — it  was  banished — ^it  returned — ^returned  again  and 
again — was  viewed  under  every  different  shape — ^became  familiar — was  adopted. — ^It 
was  easy  to  fix  the  appointment  with  Clara  and  the  clergyman,  for  I  managed  the 
whole  correspondence  —  the  resemblance  between  Francis  and  me  in  stature  and  in 
proportion — the  disguise  which  we  were  to  assume — the  darkness  of  the  church — the 
hurry  of  the  moment — ^might,  I  trusted,  prevent  Clara  from  recognizing  me.  To  the 
minister  I  had  only  to  say,  that,  though  I  had  hitherto  talked  of  a  friend,  I  myself  was 
the  happy  man.  My  first  name  was  Francis  as  weU  as  his ;  and  I  had  found  Clara  so 
gentle,  so  confiding,  so  flatteringly  cordial  in  her  intercourse  with  me,  that,  once  within 
my  power,  and  prevented  from  receding  by  shame,  and  a  thousand  contradictory  feel- 
ings, I  had,  with  the  vanity  of  an  amoureux  de  seize  anSy  the  confidence  to  believe 
I  could  reconcile  the  fair  lady  to  the  exchange. 

^'  There  certainly  never  came  such  a  thought  into  a  madcap's  brain ;  and,  what  is 
more  extraordinary — but  that  you  already  know — it  was  so  far  successful,  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  between  us  in  the  presence  of  a  servant  of  mine, 
her  accommodating  companion,  and  the  priest. — ^We  got  into  the  carriage,  and  were  a 
mile  from  the  church,  when  my  unlucky  or  lucky  brother  stopped  the  chaise  by  force — 
through  what  means  he  had  obtained  knowledge  of  my  little  trick,  I  never  have  been  able  to 
learn.  Solmes  has  been  faithful  to  me  in  too  many  instances,  that  I  should  suspect  him 
in  this  important  crisis.  I  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  pitched  fraternity  to  the  devil, 
and,  betwixt  desperation  and  something  very  like  shame,  began  to  cut  away  with  a 
couteau  de  chasse,  which  I  had  provided  in  case  of  necessity. — All  was  in  vain — ^I  was 
hustled  down  under  the  wheel  of  the  carriage,  and,  the  horses  taking  fright,  it  went 
over  my  body. 

'^  Here  ends  my  narrative;  for  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  more  until  I  found  myself 
stretched  on  a  sick-bed  many  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  Solmes  engaged  in 
attending  on  me.  In  answer  to  my  passionate  inquiries,  he  briefly  informed  me,  that 
Master  Francis  had  sent  back  the  young  lady  to  her  own  dwelling,  and  that  she  appeared 
to  be  extremely  ill  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  she  had  sustained.  My  own  health,  he 
assured  me,  was  considered  as  very  precarious,  and  added,  that  Tyrrel,  who  was  in  the 
same  house,  was  in  the  utmost  perturbation  on  my  account.  The  very  mention  of  his 
name  brought  on  a  crisis  in  which  I  brought  up  much  blood ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
physician  who  attended  me — a  grave  gentleman,  with  a  wig — considered  that  this  was 
of  service  to  me.  I  know  it  frightened  me  heartily,  and  prepared  me  for  a  visit  from 
Master  Frank,  which  I  endured  with  a  tameness  he  would  not  have  experienced,  had 
the  usual  current  of  blood  flowed  in  my  veins.  But  sickness  and  the  lancet  make  one 
very  tolerant  of  sermonizing. — ^At  last,  in  consideration  of  being  relieved  from  his 
accursed  presence  and  the  sound  of  his  infernally  calm  voice,  I  slowly  and  reluctantly 
acquiesced  in  an  arrangement,  by  which  he  proposed  that  we  should  for  ever  bid  adieu 
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to  each  other,  and  to  Clara  Mowbray.  I  would  have  hesitated  at  this  last  stipulation. 
*  She  was,'  I  said,  *  my  wife,  and  I  was  entitled  to  claim  her  as  such.' 

"  This  drew  down  a  shower  of  most  moral  reproaches,  and  an  assurance  that  Clara 
disowned  and  detested  my  alliance,  and  that  where  there  had  been  an  essential  error  in 
the  person,  the  mere  ceremony  coidd  never  be  accounted  binding  by  the  law  of  any 
Chrirttian  country.  I  wonder  this  had  not  occurred  to  me ;  but  my  ideas  of  marriage 
were  much  founded  on  plays  and  novels,  where  such  devices  as  I  had  practised  are 
often  resorted  to  for  winding  up  the  plot,  without  any  hint  of  their  illegality;  besides, 
I  had  confided,  as  I  mentioned  before,  a  little  too  rashly  perhaps,  in  my  own  powers  of 
persuading  so  young  a  bride  as  Clara  to  be  contented  with  one  handsome  fellow  instead 
of  another. 

"  Solmes  took  up  the  argument,  when  Francis  released  me  by  leaving  the  room.  He 
spoke  of  my  father's  resentment,  should  this  enterprise  re^ch  his  ears— of  the  revenge 
of  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,  whose  nature  was  both  haughty  and  rugged— of  risk  from 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  God  knows  what  bugbears  besides,  which,  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  1  would  have  laughed  at.  In  a  word,  I  sealed  the  capitulation,  vowed 
perpetual  absence,  and  banished  myself,  as  they  say  in  this  country,  forth  of  Scotland. 

"  And  here,  Harry,  observe  and  respect  my  genius.  Every  circumstance  was  against 
me  in  this  negotiation.  I  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war ;  I  was  wounded,  and,  it 
might  be  said,  a  prisoner  in  my  antagonist's  hands;  yet  I  could  so  far  avail  myself  of 
Monsieur  Martigny's  greater  eagerness  for  peace^  that  I  clogged  the  treaty  with  a 
condition  highly  advantageous  to  myself,  and  equally  unfavourable  to  him.  —  Said 
Mr.  Francis  Martigny  was  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  my  right  honourable 
father's  displeasure;  and  our  separation,  which  was  certain  to  give  immense  offence,  was 
to  be  represented  as  his  work,  not  as  mine.  I  insisted,  tender-hearted,  dutiful  soul,  as 
I  was,  that  I  would  consent  to  no  measure  which  was  to  bring  down  papa's  displeasure. 
This  was  a  sine  qua  rwn  in  our  negotiation. 

'Voila  ce  que  c'ett  d'avoir  de«  talens.' 

"  Monsieur  Francis  would,  I  suppose,  have  taken  the  world  on  his  shoulders,  to  have 
placed  an  eternal  separation  betwixt  his  turtledove  and  the  falcon  who  had'made  so  bold 
a  pounce  at  her. — What  he  wrote  to  my  father,  I  know  not ;  as  for  myself,  in  all  duty, 
I  represented  the  bad  state  of  my  health  from  an  accident,  and  that  my  brother  and 
companion  having  been  suddenly  called  from  me  by  some  cause  which  he  had  not 
explained,  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  get  to  London  for  the  best  advice,  and  only 
waited  his  lordship's  permission  to  return  to  the  paternal  mansion.  This  I  soon 
received,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  he  was  in  towering  wrath  against  my  brother 
for  his  disobedience;  and,  after  some  time,  I  even  had  reason  to  think,  (as,  how  could  it 
be  otherwise,  Harry?)  that,  on  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  merits  and  amiable 
manners  of  his  apparent  heir,  he  lost  any  desire  which  he  might  formerly  have  enter- 
tained, of  accomplisliing  any  change  in  my  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  old  peer  turned  a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct,  and  dared  not  aver  to 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous,  (for  he  became  saintly  in  his  latter  days,)  the  very 
pretty  frolics  which  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  in  his  youth.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
death  of  my  riglit  honourable  mother  operated  in  my  favour,  since,  while  she  lived,  my 

chance  was  the  worse — there  is  no  sa^nng  what  a  man  will  do  to  spite  his  wife. 

Enough,  he  died-s-slept  with  liis  right  honourable  fathers,  and  I  became,  without  oppo- 
sition. Right  Honourable  in  his  stead. 

"  How  I  have  borne  my  new  honours,  thou,  Harry,  and  our  merry  set,  know  full 
well.  Newmarket  and  Tattersal's  may  tell  the  rest. — I  tliink  I  have  been  an  lucky  as 
most  men  where  luck  is  most  prized,  and  so  I  shall  say  no  more  on  that  subject. 

"  And  now,  Harry,  I  will  suppose  thee  in  a  moralizing  mood ;  that  is,  I  will  fancy 
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the  dice  have  run  wrong — or  your  double-barrel  has  hung  fire — or  a  certain  lady  has 
looked  cross — or  any  such  weighty  cause  of  gravity  has  occurred,  and  you  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  seriousness. —  *  My  dear  Etherington,'  say  you  pithily,  *  you  are  a 
precious  fool ! — Here  you  are,  stirring  up  a  business  rather  scandalous  in  itself,  and 
fraught  with  mischief  to  all  concerned — a  business  which  miglit  sleep  for  ever,  if  you 
let  it  alone,  but  which  is  sure,  like  a  sea-coal  fire,  to  burst  into  a  flame  if  you  go  on 
poking  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  lordship  only  two  questions,' — say  you,  with  your 
usual  graceful  attitude  of  adjusting  your  perpendicular  shirt-collar,  and  passing  your 
hand  over  the  knot  of  your  cravat,  which  deserves  a  peculiar  place  in  the  Tietaiiia — 
*  only  two  questions — that  is.  Whether  you  do  not  repent  the  past,  and  whether  you  do 
not  fear  the  future?'  Very  comprehensive  queries,  these  of  yours,  Harry;  for  they 
respect  both  the  time  past  and  the  time  to  come — one's  whole  life,  in  short.  However, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  them  as  well  as  I  may. 

"  Repent  the  past,  said  you  ? — Yes,  Harry,  I  think  I  do  repent  the  past — that  is,  not 
quite  in  the  parson's  style  of  repentance,  which  resembles  yours  when  you  have  a 
headach,  but  as  I  would  repent  a  hand  at  cards  which  I  had  played  on  false  principle*. 
I  should  have  begun  with  the  young  lady — availed  myself  in  a  very  different  manner  of 
Monsieur  Martigny's  absence,  and  my  own  intimacy  with  her,  and  thus  superseded  him, 
if  possible,  in  the  damsel's  affections.  The  scheme  I  adopted,  though  there  was,  I  think, 
both  boldness  and  dexterity  in  it,  was  that  of  a  novice  of  premature  genius,  who  could 
not  calculate  chances.  So  much  for  repentance. — Do  I  not  fear  the  future? — Harry, 
I  will  not  cut  your  throat  for  supposing  you  to  have  put  the  question,  but  calmly  assure 
you,  that  I  never  feared  any  thing  in  my  life.  I  was  born  without  the  sensation, 
I  believe;  at  least,  it  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me.  When  I  felt  that  cursed  wheel  pass 
across  my  breast,  when  I  felt  the  pistol-ball  benumb  my  arm,  I  felt  no  more  agitation 
than  at  the  bounce  of  a  champagne-cork.  But  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am 
fool  enough  to  risk  plague,  trouble,  and  danger,  (all  of  which,  besides  considerable 
expense,  I  am  now  prepared  to  encounter,)  without  some  adequate  motive, — and  here 
it  is. 

"  From  various  quarters,  hints,  rumours,  and  surmises  have  reached  me,  that  an 
attack  will  be  made  on  my  rank  and  status  in  society,  which  can  only  be  in  behalf  of 
this  fellow  Martigny,  (for  I  will  not  call  him  by  his  stolen  name  of  Tyrrel.)  Now, 
this  I  hold  to  be  a  breach  of  the  paction  betwixt  us,  by  which — that  is,  by  that  which 
I  am  determined  to  esteem  its  true  meaning  and  purport — he  was  to  leave  my  right 
honourable  father  and  me  to  settle  our  own  matters  without  his  interference,  which 
amounted  to  a  virtual  resignation  of  his  rights,  if  the  scoundrel  ever  had  any.  Can  he 
expect  I  am  to  resign  my  wife,  and,  what  is  a  better  thing,  old  Scrogie  Mowbray's 
estate  of  Nettlewood,  to  gratify  the  humour  of  a  fellow  who  sets  up  claims  to  my  title 

and  whole  property?     No,  by !     If  he  assails  me  in  a  point  so  important,  I  will 

retaliate  upon  him  in  one  where  he  will  feel  as  keenly;  and  that  he  may  depend  upon. — 
And  now,  methinks,  you  come  upon  me  with  a  second  edition  of  your  grave  remon- 
strances, about  family  feuds,  unnatural  rencontres,  offence  to  all  the  feelings  of  all  the 
world,  et  cactera,  et  caitera,  which  you  might  usher  in  most  delectably  with  the  old 
stave  about  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  all 
these  delicate  apprehensions  are  on  account  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  his  safety,  and 
his  reputation ;  or  whether  my  friend  Harry  Jekyl  be  not  considering  how  far  his  own 
interference  with  such  a  naughty  business  will  be  well  taken  at  head -quarters;  and  so, 
without  pausing  on  that  question,  I  shall  barely  and  briefly  say,  that  you  cannot  be 
more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  madness  of  bringing  matters  to  such  an  extremity — 
I  liave  no  such  intention,  I  assure  you,  and  it  is  with  no  such  purpose  that  I  invite  you 
lie  re. — Were  I  to  challenge  Martigny,  he  would  refuse  me  the  meeting ;  and  all  less 
ceremonious  wavs  of  arranging  such  an  affair  are  quite  old-fashioned. 
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**  It  is  true,  at  our  first  meeting,  I  was  betrayed  into  the  scrape  I  told  yoa  of^ust 
as  you  may  have  shot  (or  shot  at,  for  I  think  you  are  no  down-right  hitter)  a  hen- 
pheasant,  when  flushed  within  distance,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  movement,  without 
reflecting  on  the  enormity  you  were  about  to  conmiit.  The  truth  is,  there  is  an  ignis 
fatuus  influence,  which  seems  to  govern  our  house — ^it  poured  its  wildfire  through  my 
father^s  veins — it  has  descended  to  me  in  full  vigour,  and  every  now  and  then  its 
impulse  is  irresistible.  There  was  my  enemy,  and  here  were  my  pistols,  was  all  I  had 
time  to  think  about  the  matter.  But  I  will  be  on  my  guard  in  future,  the  more  surely, 
as  I  cannot  receive  any  provocation  from  him ;  on  the  contrary,  if  I  must  confess  the 
truth,  though  I  was  willing  to  gloss  it  a  little  in  my  first  account  of  the  matter,  (like 
the  Gazette,  when  recording  a  defeat,)  I  am  certain  he  would  never  voluntarily  have 
flred  at  me,  and  that  his  pistol  went  off  as  he  fell.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be 
assured,  that  I  will  never  be  again  in  the  scrape  of  attacking  an  unresisting  antagonist, 
were  he  ten  times  my  brother. 

**  Then,  as  to  this  long  tirade  about  hating  my  brother — Harry,  I  do  not  hate  him 
more  than  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  are  in  general  hated  by  those  whom  they  exclude 
from  entailed  estates,  and  so  forth — not  one  landed  man  in  twenty  of  us  that  is  not 
hated  by  his  younger  brothers,  to  the  extent  of  wishing  him  quiet  in  his  grave,  as  an 
abominable  stumbling-block  in  their  path  of  life;  and  so  far  only  do  I  bate  Monsieur 
Martigny.  But  for  the  rest,  I  rather  like  him  as  otherwise;  and  would  he  but  die, 
would  give  my  frank  consent  to  his  being  canonized;  and  while  he  lives,  I  am  not 
desirous  that  he  should  be  exposed  to  any  temptation  from  rank  and  riches,  those  main 
obstacles  to  the  self-denying  course  of  life,  by  which  the  odour  of  sanctity  is  attained. 

"  Here  again  you  break  in  with  your  impertinent  queries — ^If  I  have  no  purpose  of 
quarrelling  personally  with  Martigny,  why  do  I  come  into  collision  with  him  at  all  ? — 
why  not  abide  by  the  treaty  of  Marchthom,  and  remain  in  England,  without  again 
approaching  St.  Bonan's,  or  claiming  my  maiden  bride? 

'^  Have  I  not  told  you,  I  want  him  to  cease  all  threatened  attempts  upon  my  fortune 
and  dignity?  Have  I  not  told  you,  that  I  want  to  claim  my  wife,  Clara  Mowbray,  and 
my  estate  of  Nettlewood,  fairly  won  by  marrying  her  ? — And,  to  let  you  into  the  whole 
secret,  though  Clara  is  a  very  pretty  woman,  yet  she  goes  for  so  little  in  the  transaction 
with  me,  her  unimpassioned  bridegroom,  that  I  hope  to  make  some  relaxation  of  my 
rights  over  her  the  means  of  obtaining  the  concessions  which  I  think  most  important. 

"  I  will  not  deny,  that  an  aversion  to  awakening  bustle,  and  encountering  reproach, 
has  made  me  so  slow  in  looking  after  my  interest,  that  the  period  will  shortly  expire, 
within  which  I  ought,  by  old  Scrog  Mowbray's  will,  to  qualify  myself  for  becoming  his 
heir,  by  being  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.  Time  was — 
time  is — and,  if  I  catch  it  not  by  the  forelock  as  it  passes,  time  will  be  no  more — 
Nettlewood  will  be  forfeited — and  if  I  have  in  addition  a  lawsuit  for  my  title,  and  for 
Oakendale,  I  run  a  risk  of  being  altogether  capotted.  I  must,  therefore,  act  at  all  risks, 
and  act  with  vigour — and  this  is  the  general  plan  of  my  campaign,  subject  always  to  be 
altered  according  to  circumstances.  I  have  obtained — I  may  say  purchased — Mowbray's 
consent  to  address  his  sister.  I  have  this  advantage,  that  if  she  agrees  to  take  me,  she 
will  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  all  disagreeable  reports  and  recollections,  founded  on  her 
former  conduct.  In  that  case  I  secure  the  Nettlewood  property,  and  am  ready  to  wage 
war  fi>r  my  paternal  estate.  Indeed,  I  firmly  believe,  that  should  this  happy  consumma- 
tion take  place,  Monsieur  Martigny  will  be  too  much  heart-broken  to  make  farther  fight, 
but  will  e'en  throw  helve  after  hatchet,  and  run  to  hide  himself,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
true  lover,  in  some  desert  beyond  seas. 

**  Hut,  8upi>osing  the  lady  has  the  bad  taste  to  be  obstinate,  and  will  none  of  me, 
I  still  think  that  her  hapj)iness,  or  her  peace  of  mind,  will  be  as  dear  to  Martigny,  as 
Gibraltar  is  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  will  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  induce  me  to 
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give  up  my  pretensions.  Now,  I  shall  want  some  one  to  act  as  my  agent  in  communi- 
cating with  this  fellow;  for  I  will  not  deny  that  my  old  appetite  for  cutting  his  throat 
may  awaken  suddenly,  were  I  to  hold  personal  intercourse  with  him.  Come  thou, 
therefore,  without  delay,  and  hold  my  back-hand — Come,  for  you  know  me,  and  that 
I  never  left  a  kindness  unrewarded.  To  be  specific,  you  shall  have  means  to  pay  off  a 
certain  inconvenient  mortgage,  without  troubling  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  if  you  will  but 
be  true  to  me  in  this  matter — Come,  therefore,  without  farther  apologies  or  fai^ther 
delay.  There  shall,  I  give  you  my  word,  neither  be  risk  or  offence  in  the  part  of  the 
drama  which  I  intend  to  commit  to  your  charge. 

"  Talking  of  the  drama,  we  had  a  miserable  attempt  at  a  sort  of  bastard  theatricals, 
at  Mowbray's  rat-gnawed  mansion.  There  were  two  things  worth  noticing — One,  that 
I  lost  all  the  courage  on  which  I  pique  myself,  and  fairly  fled  from  the  pit,  rather  than 
present  myself  before  Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  when  it  came  to  the  push.  And  upon  this 
I  pray  you  to  remark,  that  I  am  a  person  of  singular  delicacy  and  modesty,  instead  of 
being  the  Drawcansir  and  Daredevil  that  you  would  make  of  me.  The  other  memo- 
rable is  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  certain  fair  lady,  who 
seemed  determined  to  fling  herself  at  my  head.  There  is  a  wonderful  degree  of  free- 
masonry among  us  folk  of  spirit ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  we  can  place  ourselves 
on  a  footing  with  neglected  wives  and  discontented  daughters.  If  you  come  not  soon, 
one  of  the  rewards  held  out  to  you  in  my  former  letter,  will  certainly  not  be  forth- 
coming. No  schoolboy  keeps  gingerbread  for  his  comrade,  without  feeling  a  desire  to 
nibble  at  it ;  so,  if  you  appear  not  to  look  after  your  own  interest,  say  you  had  fair 
warning.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  rather  embarrassed  than  gratified  by  the  prospect  of 
such  an  affair,  when  I  have  on  the  tapis  another  of  a  different  nature.  This  enigma 
I  will  explain  at  meeting. 

"  Thus  finishes  my  long  communication.  If  my  motives  of  action  do  not  appear 
explicit,  think  in  what  a  maze  fortune  has  involved  me,  and  how  much  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

"  Yesterday  I  may  be  said  to  have  opened  my  siege,  for  I  presented  myself  before 
Clara.  I  had  no  very  flattering  reception — that  was  of  little  consequence,  for  I  did  not 
expect  one.  By  alarming  her  fears,  I  made  an  impression  thus  far,  that  she  acquiesces 
in  my  appearing  before  her  as  her  brother's  guest,  and  this  is  no  small  point  gained. 
She  will  become  accustomed  to  look  on  me,  and  will  remember  with  less  bitterness  the 
trick  which  I  played  her  formerly;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  similar  force  of 
habit,  will  get  over  certain  awkward  feelings  with  which  I  have  been  compunctiously 
visited  whenever  I  look  upon  her. — Adieu  !  Health  and  brotherhood. 

"  Thine, 

**  Ethbbington." 
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[9^*  HAVE  recpivcd  your  two  long  letters,  my  dear  Etherington,  with  equal 
t>  surprise  and  interest ;  for  what  I  knew  of  your  Scottish  adventures  before, 
I  by  no  means  sutlicient  to  prepare  me  for  a  statement  so  perversely 
'''  complicated.  The  Ignis  Fatuus  which,  you  say,  governed  your  father,  seems 
to  have  ruled  the  fortunes  of  your  wliole  house,  there  is  so  much  eccentricity  in  all  that 
you  have  told  me.  But  n'iritjKrte,  Etherington,  you  were  my  friend — ^you  held  me  up 
when  I  was  completely  broken  down ;  and,  whatever  you  may  think,  my  serricea  are  at 
your  command,  much  more  from  refiections  on  the  past,  than  hopes  for  the  future.  I  am 
no  speech-maker,  but  this  you  may  rely  on  while  I  continue  to  be  Harry  JekyL  You 
have  deserved  some  love  at  my  hands,  Etherington,  and  you  have  it. 

"  Perhaps  I  love  you  the  better  since  your  perplexities  have  become  known  to  me ; 
for,  my  dear  Etherington,  you  were  before  too  much  an  object  of  envy  to  be  entireJy  an 
nhjfct  of  affection.  ^Vhtkl  a  happy  fellow  !  wa^  the  rang  of  all  who  named  your  rank, 
and  a  fortune  to  maintain  it — luck  sufficient  to  repair  all  the  wa><te  that  you  could  make 
in  your  income,  and  Kkill  to  back  that  luck,  or  supply  it,  should  it  for  a  moment  fail  you. 
— Tlie  canb  turning  up  u»  if  to  your  wish — the  dice  rolling,  it  almost  seemed,  at  yonr 
wink — it  was  rather  your  look  than  the  touch  of  your  cue  that  sent  the  ball  into  the 
)Kicket.  You  m-enietl  to  have  fortune  in  chains,  and  a  man  of  less  honour  would  have 
lH<i<n  almost  susiHvtcd  of  Iielpiug  hi:s  luck  1^  a  little  art. — Vou  won  every  bet ;  and  the 
instant  that  you  were  interested,  one  might  have  named  the  winning  horse — it  was 
always  tluit  which  you  were  to  gain  most  hy. — You  never  held  out  your  piece  but  the 
game  went  down — and  thvn  the  women  I — with  face,  manners,  i>erson,  and,  above  all, 
your  tongue — what  wih)  work  have  you  made  among  them  ! — Good  heaven  '.  and  have 
you  had  the  old  swonl  luinging  over  your  hcail  by  a  hor^hair  all  this  while? — Has 
ywir  rank  bivn  d<.>ubtfu]  ? — Yoirr  fortune  unsettled  ? — -Viid  your  luck,  so  constant  in 
every  thing  else,  has  that,  as  well  as  your  pre<lominant  influence  with  the  women,  failed 
you.  when  you  wisheil  to  form  a  connection  for  life,  and  when  the  care  of  your  fortune 
rtijuircd  you  to  do  so  ? — Ktheriiigton,  I  am  a'^tonishnl  I — The  Jlowhmv  scrape  I  alwavs 
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thought  an  inconvenient  one,  as  well  as  the  quarrel  with  this  same  Tyrre^  or  Martigny ; 
but  I  was  far  from  guessing  the  complicated  nature  of  your  perplexities. 

"  But  I  must  not  run  on  in  a  manner  which,  though  it  relieves  my  own  marvelling 
mind,  cannot  be  very  pleasant  to  you.  Enough,  I  look  on  my  obligations  to  you  as  more 
light  to  be  borne,  now  I  have  some  chance  of  repaying  them  to  a  certain  extent ;  but, 
even  were  the  full  debt  paid,  I  would  remain  as  mucli  attached  to  you  as  ever.  It  is 
your  friend  who  speaks,  Etherington ;  and,  if  he  offers  his  advice  in  somewhat  plain 
language,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  suppose  that  your  confidence  has  encouraged  an  offensive 
familiarity,  but  consider  me  as  one  who,  in  a  weighty  matter,  writes  plainly,  to  avoid 
the  least  chance  of  misconstruction. 

"  Etherington,  your  conduct  hitherto  has  resembled  any  thing  rather  than  the  coolness 
and  judgment  which  are  so  peculiarly  your  own  when  you  choose  to  display  them.  I 
pass  over  the  masquerade  of  your  marriage  —  it  w^as  a  boy's  trick,  which  could  hardly 
have  availed  you  much,  even  if  successful ;  for  what  sort  of  a  wife  would  you  have 
acquired,  had  this  same  Clara  Mowbray  proved  willing  to  have  accepted  the  change 
which  you  had  put  upon  her,  and  transferred  herself,  without  repugnance,  from  one 
bridegroom  to  another  ? — Poor  as  I  am,  I  know  that  neither  Nettlewood  nor  Oakendale 
should  have  bribed  me  to  marry  such  a .     I  cannot  decorously  fill  up  the  blank. 

"  Neither,  my  dear  Etherington,  can  I  forgive  you  the  trick  you  put  on  the  clergyman, 
in  whose  eyes  you  destroyed  the  poor  girl's  character  to  induce  him  to  consent  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  and  have  thereby  perhaps  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  her  for  life 
— this  was  not  a  fair  nise  de  guerre. — As  it  is,  you  have  taken  little  by  your  stratagem 
— unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  difficult  for  the  young  lady  to  prove  the  imposition  put 
upon  her — for  that  being  admitted,  the  marriage  certainly  goes  for  nothing.  At  least, 
the  only  use  you  can  make  of  it,  would  be  to  drive  her  into  a  more  formal  union,  for 
fear  of  having  this  whole  unpleasant  discussion  brought  into  a  court  of  law  ;  and  in  this, 
with  all  the  advantages  you  possess,  joined  to  your  own  arts  of  persuasion,  and  her 
brother's  influence,  I  should  think  you  very  likely  to  succeed.  All  women  are 
necessarily  the  slaves  of  their  reputation.  I  have  known  some  who  have  given  up  their 
virtue  to  preserve  their  character,  which  is,  after  all,  only  the  shadow  of  it.  I  therefore 
would  not  conceive  it  difficult  for  Clara  Mowbray  to  persuade  herself  to  become  a 
countess,  rather  than  be  the  topic  of  conversation  for  all  Britain,  while  a  lawsuit  betwixt 
you  is  in  dependence ;  and  that  may  be  for  the  greater  part  of  both  your  lives. 

**  But,  in  Miss  Mowbray's  state  of  mind,  it  may  require  time  to  bring  her  to  such  a 
conclusion ;  and  I  fear  you  will  be  thwarted  in  your  operations  by  your  rival — I  will  not 
offend  you  by  calling  him  your  brother.  Now,  it  is  here  that  I  think  with  pleasure  I 
may  be  of  some  use  to  you, — under  this  special  condition,  that  there  shall  be  no  thoughts 
of  farther  violence  taking  place  between  you.  However  you  may  have  smoothed  over 
your  rencontre  to  yourself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  would  have  regarded  any 
accident  which  might  have  befallen  on  that  occasion,  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
that  the  law  would  have  followed  it  with  the  most  severe  punishment  And  for  all  that 
I  have  said  of  my  serviceable  disposition,  I  would  fain  stop  short  on  this  side  of  the 
gallows — my  neck  is  too  long  already.  Without  a  jest,  Etherington,  you  must  be  ruled 
by  counsel  in  this  matter.  I  detect  your  hatred  to  this  man  in  every  line  of  your  letter, 
even  when  you  write  with  the  greatest  coolness ;  even  where  there  is  an  affectation  of 
gaiety,  I  read  your  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  and  they  are  such  as — I  will  not  preach 
to  you — I  will  not  say  a  good  man — but  such  as  every  wise  man — every  man  who  wishes 
to  live  on  fair  terms  with  the  world,  and  to  escape  general  malediction,  and  perhaps  a 
violent  death,  where  all  men  will  clap  their  hands  and  rejoice  at  the  punishment  of  the 
fratricide — would,  with  all  possible  speed,  eradicate  from  his  breast.  My  services, 
therefore,  if  they  are  worth  your  acceptance,  are  offered,  on  the  condition  that  this 
unholy  hatred  be  subdued  with  the  utmost  force  of  your  powerful  mind,  and  that  you 
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avoid  every  thing  which  can  possibly  lead  to  such  a  catastrophe  as  you  have  twice 
narrowly  escaped.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  like  this  man,  for  I  know  well  the  deep  root 
which  your  prejudices  hold  in  your  mind ;  I  merely  ask  you  to  avoid  him,  and  to  think 
of  him  as  one  who,  if  you  do  meet  him,  can  never  be  the  object  of  personal  resentment. 

"  On  these  conditions,  I  will  instantly  join  you  at  your  Spaw,  and  wait  but  your 
answer  to  throw  myself  into  the  post-chaise.  I  will  seek*  out  this  Martigny  for  you, 
and  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  take  the  course  which 
his  own  true  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  so  plainly  points  out — and  that  is,  to  depart  and 
make  us  free  of  him.  You  must  not  grudge  a  round  sum  of  money,  should  that  prove 
necessary — we  must  make  wings  for  him  to  fly  with,  and  I  must  be  empowered  by  you 
to  that  purpose.  I  cannot  think  you  have  any  thing  serious  to  fear  from  a  lawsuit. 
Your  father  threw  out  this  sinister  hint  at  a  moment  when  he  was  enraged  at  his  wife, 
and  irritated  by  his  son ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  expressions  were  merely  flashes 
of  anger  at  the  moment,  though  I  see  they  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  you.  At 
all  events,  he  spoke  of  a  preference  to  his  illegitimate  son,  as  something  which  it  was  in 
his  own  power  to  give  or  to  withhold ;  and  he  has  died  without  bestowing  it.  The 
family  seem  addicted  to  irregular  matrimony,  and  some  left-handed  marriage  there  may 
have  been  used  to  propitiate  the  modesty,  and  save  the  conscience,  of  the  French  lady  ; 
but,  that  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  serious  and  legal  ceremony  took  place,  nothing 
but  the  strongest  proof  can  make  me  believe. 

"  I  repeat,  then,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  claims  of  Martigny,  whatever  they 
are,  may  be  easily  compounded,  and  England  made  clear  of  him.  This  will  be  more 
easily  done,  if  he  really  entertains  such  a  romantic  passion,  as  you  describe,  for  Miss 
Clara  Mowbray.  It  would  be  easy  to  shew  him,  that  whether  she  is  disposed  to  accept 
your  lordship's  hand  or  not,  her  quiet  and  peace  of  mind  must  depend  on  his  leaving  the 
country.  Rely  on  it  I  shall  find  out  the  way  to  smooth  him  down,  and  whether  distance 
or  the  grave  divide  Martigny  and  you,  is  very  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  in  so  far  as 
the  one  point  can  be  attained  with  honour  and  safety,  and  the  other,  if  attempted,  would 
only  make  all  concerned  the  subject  of  general  execration  and  deserved  punishment. — 
Speak  the  word,  and  I  attend  you,  as  your  truly  grateful  and  devoted 

"  Henry  Jekyl." 

To  this  admonitory  epistle,  the  writer  received,  in  the  course  of  post,  the  following 
answer : — 

"  My  truly  grateful  and  devoted  Henry  Jekyl  has  adopted  a  tone  which  seems  to  be 
exalted  without  any  occasion.  Why,  thou  suspicious  monitor,  have  I  not  repeated  a 
hundred  times  that  I  repent  sincerely  of  the  foolish  rencontre,  and  am  determined  to 
qurb  my  temper,  and  be  on  my  guard  in  future — And  what  need  you  come  upon  me, 
with  your  long  lesson  about  execration,  and  punishment,  and  fratricide,  and  so  forth  ? — 
You  deal  with  an  argument  as  a  boy  does  with  the  first  hare  he  shoots,  which  he  never 
thinks  dead  till  he  has  fired  the  second  barrel  into  her.  What  a  fellow  you  would  have 
been  for  a  lawyer !  how  long  you  would  have  held  forth  upon  the  plainest  cause,  until 
the  poor  bothered  judge  was  almost  willing  to  decide  against  justice,  that  he  might  be 
revenged  on  you.  If  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said  twenty  times,  I  tell  you  I  have  no 
thoughts  of  proceeding  with  this  fellow  as  I  would  with  another.  If  my  father's  blood 
be  in  his  veins,  it  shall  save  the  skin  liis  mother  gave  him.  And  so  come,  without  more 
parade,  either  of  stipulation  or  argument.  Thou  art,  indeed,  a  curious  animal !  One 
would  think,  to  read  your  communication,  that  you  had  yourself  discovered  the  propriety 
of  acting  as  a  negotiator,  and  the  reasons  which  might,  in  the  course  of  sucli  a  treaty, 
be  urged  with  advantage  to  induce  this  fellow  to  leave  the  country — ^Tiy,  this  is  the 
very  course  chalked  out  in  my  last  letter  !  You  are  bolder  than  the  boldest  gipsy,  for  you 
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not  only  ateal  my  ideaa,  and  disfigure  them,  that  they  may  pasa  fur  yours,  but  you  have 
the  aasurance  to  come  a-begging  with  them  to  the  door  of  the  original  parent !  No  man 
like  you  for  elcatisg  other  men's  inventions,  and  cooking  them  up  in  your  own  way. 
However,  Hany,  bating  a  little  self-conceit  and  assumption,  thou  art  as  honest  a  fellow- 
OB  ever  man  put  faith  in — clever,  too,  in  your  own  style,  though  not  quite  the  genius 
you  would  fain  pass  for. — Come  on  thine  own  terms,  and  come  aa  speedily  as  thou  canst. 
I  do  not  reckon  the  promise  I  made  the  less  binding,  that  you  very  generously  moke  no 
allusion  to  it.  "  Thine, 

"  Etiiehington. 

"  F.  S.  One  single  caution  I  must  add — do  not  mention  lay  name  to  any  one  at 
Harrowgate,  or  your  prospect  of  meeting  me,  or  the  route  which  you  arc  about  to  take. 
On  the  purpose  of  your  journey,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  silence.  I  know  not 
whether  such  doubts  are  natural  to  all  who  have  secret  measures  to  pursue,  or  whether 
nature  has  given  me  an  unusual  share  of  anxious  suspicion ;  but  I  cannot  divest  myself 
of  the  idea,  that  I  am  closely  watched  by  some  one  whom  I  cannot  discover.  Although 
I  concealed  my  purpose  of  coming  hither  from  all  mankind  but  you,  whom  I  do  not  for 
an  instant  suspect  of  babbling,  yet  it  was  known  to  this  Martigny,  and  he  is  down  here 
before  me.  Again,  I  said  not  a  word — gave  not  a  hint  to  any  one  of  my  views  towards 
Clara,  yet  the  tattling  people  here  had  spread  a  report  of  a  marriage  depending  between 
us,  even  before  I  could  make  the  motion  to  her  brother.  To  be  sure,  in  such  society 
there  is  nothing  talked  of  but  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  and  this,  which  alarms 
me,  as  connected  with  my  own  private  purposes,  may  be  a  bare  rumour,  arising  out  of 
the  gossip  of  the  place — Yet  I  feel  like  the  poor  woman  in  the  old  story,  who  folt  herself 
watched  by  an  eye  that  glared  upon  her  from  behind  the  tapestry. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  in  my  last,  that  I  had  been  recognized  at  a  public  entertain- 
ment, by  the  old  clergyman,  who  pronounced  the  matrimonial  blessing  on  Clara  and  me, 
nearly  eight  years  ago.  He  insisted  upon  addressing  me  by  the  name  of  Valentine 
Buhner,  under  which  I  was  then  best  known.  It  did  not  suit  me  at  present  to  put  him 
into  my  confidence,  so  I  cut  him,  Harry,  as  I  would  an  old  pencil  The  task  was  the 
less  difficult,  that  I  had  to  do  with  one  of  the  most  absent  men  that  ever  dreamed  with 
his  eyes  open.  I  verily  believe  he  might  be  persuaded  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a 
vision,  and  that  he  had  never  in  reality  seen  me  before.  Your  pious  rebuke,  therefore, 
about  what  I  told  him  formerly  concerning  the  lovers,  is  quite  thrown  away.  After  all, 
if  what  I  said  was  not  accurately  true,  as  I  certainly  believe  it  was  an  ex^geration, 
it  was  all  Saint  Francis  of  Martigny's  fault,  I  suppose.  I  am  sure  he  had  love  and 
opportunity  on  his  side. 

"  Here  yon  have  a  postscript,  Harry,  longer  than  the  letter,  but  it  must  conclude 
with  the  same  burden — Come,  and  come  quickly," 
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^■■;T  had  been  settled  by  all  who  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  that  tlie 
K5>'  fidgety,  fiery  old  Nabob  would  soon  quarrel  with  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Doda, 
and  become  impatient  of  his  residence  at  St.  Ronan's.  A  man  so  kind  to 
,  himself,  and  so  inquisitive  about  the  nfTnira  of  others,  could  have-,  it  was 
supposed,  a  limited  sphere  for  gratification  either  of  his  tastes  or  of  his  curiosity,  in  the 
Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's ;  and  inany  a  time  tlic  precise  day  and  Jiour  of  his  departure 
were  fixed  by  the  idlers  at  the  Spaw.  But  stiil  old  Touchwood  appeared  amongst  them 
when  the  weather  permitted,  with  his  nut-brown  visage,  his  throat  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  an  immense  Indian  kerchief,  and  his  gold-headed  cane,  which  he  never  failed  to 
carry  over  his  shoulder ;  his  short,  but  stout  limbs,  and  his  active  step,  shewed  plainly 
that  he  bore  it  rather  as  a  badge  of  dignity  than  a  means  of  support.  Tliere  lie  stootl, 
answering  shortly  and  gruffly  to  all  questions  proposed  to  him,  and  making  his  remarks 
aloud  upon  the  coni|iiiny,  with  great  indifference  as  to  the  offence  wjiich  might  be  taken; 
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and  as  soon  as  the  ancient  priestess  had  handed  him  his  glass  of  the  salutiferous  water, 
turned  on  his  heel  with  a  brief  good-morning,  and  either  marched  back  to  hide  himself 
in  the  Manse,  with  his  crony,  Mr.  Cargill,  or  to  engage  in  some  hobby horsical  pursuit 
connected  with  his  neighbours  in  the  Aultoun. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  gentleman  having,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Dods  would  permit, 
put  matters  to  rights  within  her  residence,  wisely  abstained  from  pushing  his  innovations 
any  farther,  aware  that  it  is  not  every  stone  wliich  is  capable  of  receiving  the  last 
degree  of  polish.  He  next  set  himself  about  putting  Mr.  Cargill's  house  into  order ; 
and  without  leave  asked  or  given  by  that  reverend  gentleman,  he  actually  accomplished 
as  wonderful  a  reformation  in  the  Manse,  as  could  have  been  effected  by  a  benevolent 
Brownie.  The  floors  were  sometimes  swept — the  carpets  were  sometimes  shaken — ^the 
plates  and  dishes  were  cleaner — there  was  tea  and  sugar  in  the  tea-chest,  and  a  joint 
of  meat  at  proper  times  was  to  be  found  in  the  larder.  The  elder  maid-servant  wore 
a  good  stuff  gown — the  younger  snooded  up  her  hair,  and  now  went  about  the  house 
a  damsel  so  trig  and  neat,  that  some  said  she  was  too  handsome  for  the  service  of 
a  bachelor  divine ;  and  others,  that  they  saw  no  business  so  old  a  fool  as  the  Nabob  had 
to  be  meddling  with  the  lassie's  busking.  But  for  such  evil  bruits  Mr.  Touchwood 
cared  not,  even  if  he  happened  to  hear  of  them,  which  was  very  doubtful.  Add  to  all 
these  changes,  that  the  garden  was  weeded,  and  the  glebe  was  regularly  laboured. 

The  talisman  by  which  all  this  desirable  alteration  was  wrought,  consisted  partly  in 
small  presents,  partly  in  constant  attention.  The  liberality  of  the  singular  old  gen- 
tleman gave  him  a  perfect  right  to  scold  when  he  saw  things  wrong ;  the  domestics, 
who  had  fallen  into  total  sloth  and  indifference,  began  to  exert  themselves  under 
Mr.  Touchwood's  new  system  of  rewards  and  surveillance;  and  the  minister,  half 
unconscious  of  the  cause,  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  exertions  of  his  busy  friend. 
Sometimes  he  lift<;d  his  head,  when  he  heard  workmen  thumping  and  bouncing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  study,  and  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  clatter  which  annoyed 
him ;  but  on  receiving  for  answer  that  it  was  by  order  of  Mr.  Touchwood,  he  resumed 
his  labours,  under  the  persuasion  that  all  was  well. 

But  even  the  Augean  task  of  putting  the  Manse  in  order,  did  not  satisfy  the  gigantic 
activity  of  Mr.  Touchwood.  He  aspired  to  universal  dominion  in  the  Aultoun  of 
St.  Ronan's ;  and,  like  most  mefi  of  an  ardent  temper,  he  contrived,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  possess  himself  of  the  authority  he  longed  after.  Then  was  there  war  waged  by  him 
with  all  the  petty,  but  perpetual  nuisances,  which  infest  a  Scottish  town  of  the  old 
stamp— then  was  the  hereditary  dunghill,  which  had  reeked  before  the  window  of  the 
cottage  for  fourscore  years,  transported  behind  the  house — then  was  the  broken  w^heel- 
barrow,  or  unserviceable  cart,  removed  out  of  the  footpath — the  old  hat,  or  blue 
petticoat,  taken  from  the  window  into  which  it  had  been  stuffed,  "  to  expel  the  winter's 
flaw,"  was  consigned  to  the  gutter,  and  its  place  supplied  by  good  perspicuous  glass. 
The  means  by  which  such  reformation  was  effected,  were  the  same  as  resorted  to  in  the 
Manse — ^money  and  admonition.  The  latter  given  alone  would  have  met  little  attention 
— perhaps  would  have  provoked  opposition — ^but,  softened  and  sweetened  by  a  little 
present  to  assist  the  reform  recommended,  it  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  in 
general  overcame  their  objections.  Besides,  an  opinion  of  the  Nabob's  wealth  was  high 
among  the  villagers;  and  an  idea  prevailed  amongst  them,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
keeping  no  servants  or  equipage,  he  was  able  to  purchase,  if  he  pleased,  half  the  land  in 
the  country.  It  was  not  grand  carriages  and  fine  liveries  that  made  heavy  purses,  they 
rather  helped  to  lighten  them ;  and  they  said,  who  pretended  to  know  what  they  were 
talking  about,  that  old  Turnpenny,  and  Mr.  Bindloose  to  boot,  would  tell  down  more 
money  on  Mr.  Touchwood's  mere  word,  than  upon  the  joint  bond  of  half  the  fine  folks 
at  the  Well.  Such  an  opinion  smoothed  every  thing  before  the  path  of  one,  who  shewed 
himself  neither  averse  to  give  nor  to  lend;  and  it  by  no  means  diminished  the  reputation 
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of  his  wealth,  that  in  transactions  of  business  he  was  not  carelessly  negligent  of  his 
interest,  but  plainly  shewed  he  understood  the  value  of  what  he  was  parting  with. 
Few,  therefore,  cared  to  withstand  the  humours  of  a  whimsical  old  gentleman,  who  had 
both  the  will  and  the  means  of  obliging  those  disposed  to  comply  with  his  fancies ;  and 
thus  the  singular  stranger  contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  space  of  days  or  weeks,  to 
place  the  villagers  more  absolutely  at  his  devotion,  than  they  had  been  to  the  pleasare 
of  any  individual  since  their  ancient  lords  had  left  the  Aultoun.  The  power  of  the 
baron-bailie  himself,  though  the  office  was  vested  in  the  person  of  old  Meiklewham,  was 
a  subordinate  jurisdiction,  compared  to  the  voluntary  allegiance  which  the  inhabitants 
paid  to  Mr.  Touchwood. 

There  were,  however,  recusants,  who  declined  the  authority  thus  set  up  amongst 
them,  and,  with  the  characteristic  obstinacy  of  their  countrymen,  refused  to  hearken  to 
the  words  of  the  stranger,  whether  they  were  for  good  or  for  evil.  These  men's  dung- 
hills were  not  removed,  nor  the  stumbling-blocks  taken  from  the  footpath,  where  it 
passed  the  front  of  their  houses.  And  it  befell,  that  while  Mr.  Touchwood  was  most 
eager  in  abating  the  nuisances  of  the  village,  he  had  very  nearly  experienced  a  frequent 
fate  of  great  reformers — that  of  losing  his  life  by  means  of  one  of  those  enormities 
which  as  yet  had  subsisted  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 

The  Nabob  finding  his  time  after  dinner  hang  somewhat  heavy  on  his  hand,  and  the 
moon  being  tolerably  bright,  had,  one  harvest  evening,  sought  his  usual  remedy  for 
dispelling  ennui  by  a  walk  to  the  Manse,  where  he  was  sure,  that^  if  he  could  not 
succeed  in  engaging  the  minister  himself  in  some  disputation,  he  would  at  least  find 
something  in  the  establishment  to  animadvert  upon  and  to  restore  to  order. 

Accordingly,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  lecture  the  younger  of  the  minister's 
lasses  upon  the  duty  of  wearing  shoes  and  stockings ;  and,  as  his  advice  came  fortified 
by  a  present  of  six  pair  of  white  cotton  hose,  and  two  pair  of  stout  leathern  shoes,  it  was 
received,  not  with  respect  only,  but  with  gratitude,  and  the  chuck  under  the  chin  that 
rounded  up  the  oration,  while  she  opened  the  outer  door  for  his  honour,  was  acknow- 
ledged with  a  blush  and  a  giggle.  Nay,  so  far  did  Grizzy  carry  her  sense  of  Mr. Touch- 
wood's kindness,  that,  observing  the  moon  was  behind  a  cloud,  she  very  carefully  ofiered 
to  escort  him  to  the  Cleikum  Inn  with  a  lantern,  in  case  he  should  come  to  some  harm 
by  the  gate.  This  the  traveller's  independent  spirit  scorned  to  listen  to ;  and,  having 
assured  her  that  he  had  walked  the  streets  of  Paris  and  of  Madrid  whole  nights  without 
such  an  accommodation,  he  stoutly  strode  ofi*  on  bis  return  to  his  lodgings. 

An  accident,  however,  befell  him,  which,  unless  the  police  of  Madrid  and  Paris  be 
belied,  might  have  happened  in  either  of  those  two  splendid  capitals,  as  well  as  in  the 
miserable  Aultoun  of  St.  Eonan*s.  Before  the  door  of  Saunders  Jaup,  a  feuar  of  some 
importance,  "  who  held  his  land  free,  and  caredna  a  bodle  for  ony  ane,"  yawned  that 
odoriferous  gulf,  ycleped,  in  Scottish  phrase,  the  jaw -hole,  in  other  words,  an  uncovered 
common  sewer.  The  local  situation  of  this  receptacle  of  filth  was  well  known  to 
Mr.  Touchwood ;  for  Saunders  Jaup  was  at  the  very  head  of  those  who  held  out  for 
the  practices  of  their  fathers,  and  still  maintained  those  ancient  and  unsavoury  customs 
which  our  traveller  had  in  so  many  instances  succeeded  in  abating.  Guided,  therefore, 
by  his  nose,  the  Nabob  made  a  considerable  circuit  to  avoid  the  displeasure  and  danger 
of  passing  this  filthy  puddle  at  the  nearest,  and  by  that  means  fell  upon  Scylla  as  he 
sought  to  avoid  Charybdis.  In  plain  language,  he  approached  so  near  the  bank  of 
a  little  rivulet,  which  in  that  place  passed  betwixt  the  footpath  and  the  horse-road,  that 
he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  into  the  channel  of  the  streamlet  from  a  height  of  three  or 
four  feet.  It  was  thought  that  the  noise  of  his  fall,  or  at  least  his  call  for  assistance, 
must  have  been  heard  in  the  house  of  Saunders  Jaup;  but  that  honest  person  was, 
according  to  his  own  account,  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  evening — an 
excuse  which  passed  current,  although  Saimders  was  privately  heard  to  allege,  tliat  the 
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town  would  have  been  the  quieter,  "  if  the  auld  meddling  busy-body  had  bidden  still  in 
the  bum  for  gude  and  a'." 

But  fortune  had  provided  better  for  poor  Touchwood,  whose  foibles,  as  they  arose  out 
of  the  most  excellent  motives,  would  have  ill  deserved  so  severe  a  fate.  A  passenger, 
who  heard  him  shout  for  help,  ventured  cautiously  to  the  side  of  the  bank,  down  which 
he  had  fallen;  and,  after  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  carefully  as  the 
darkness  permitted,  was  at  length,  and  not  without  some  effort,  enabled  to  assist  him  out 
of  the  channel  of  the  rivulet. 

"  Are  you  hurt  materially  ?"  said  this  good  Samaritan  to  the  object  of  his  care. 

"No — no — d — n  it — no,"  said  Touchwood,  extremely  angry  at  his  disaster,  and  the 
cause  of  it.  "  Do  you  think  I,  who  have  been  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Athos,  where 
the  precipice  sinks  a  thousand  feet  on  the  sea,  care  a  farthing  about  such  a  fall  as  this  is?^ 

But,  as  he  spoke,  he  reeled,  and  his  kind  assistant  caught  him  by  the  arm  to  prevent 
his  falling. 

"  I  fear  you  are  more  hurt  than  you  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  permit  me  to 
go  home  along  with  you." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  for,  though  it  is  impossible  I  can  need  help 
in  such  a  foolish  matter,  yet  I  am  equally  obliged  to  you,  friend ;  and  if  the  Cleikum 
Inn  be  not  out  of  your  road,  I  will  take  your  arm  so  far,  and  thank  you  to  the  boot." 

"  It  is  much  at  your  service,  sir,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  indeed,  I  was  thinking  to  lodge 
there  for  the  night." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  resumed  Touchwood ;  "  you  shall  be  my  guest^  and  I  will 
make  them  look  after  you  in  proper  fashion — You  seem  to  be  a  very  civil  sort  of  fellow, 
and  I  do  not  find  your  arm  inconvenient — it  is  the  rheumatism  makes  me  walk  so  ill — 
the  pest  of  all  that  have  been  in  hot  climates  when  they  settle  among  these  d — d  fogs." 

"  Lean  as  hard  and  walk  as  slow  as  you  will,  sir,"  said  the  benevolent  assistant — 
"  this  is  a  rough  street." 

"Yes,  sir — and  why  is  it  rough?"  answered  Touchwood.  "Why,  because  the  old 
pig-headed  fool,  Saunders  Jaup,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  made  smooth.  There  he  sits,  sir, 
and  obstructs  all  rational  improvement ;  and,  if  a  man  would  not  fall  into  his  infernal 
putrid  gutter,  and  so  become  an  abomination  unto  himself  and  odious  to  others,  for  his 
whole  life  to  come,  he  runs  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  as  I  have  done  to-night." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  you  have  fallen  on  the  most  dangerous  side. 
— You  remember  Swift's  proverb,  *  The  more  dirt,  the  less  hurt,' " 

"  But  why  should  there  be  either  dirt  or  hurt  in  a  well-regulated  place?"  answered 
Touchwood — "  Why  should  not  men  be  able  to  go  about  their  affairs  at  night,  in  such 
a  hamlet  as  this,  without  either  endangering  necks  or  noses  ? — Our  Scottish  magistrates 
are  worth  nothing,  sir — nothing  at  all.  Oh  for  a  Turkish  cadi,  now,  to  trounce  the 
scoundrel— or  the  Mayor  of  Calcutta,  to  bring  him  into  his  court— or  were  it  but  an 
English  Justice  of  the  Peace  that  is  newly  included  in  the  commission — they  would 
abate  the  villain's  nuisance  with  a  vengeance  on  him — ^But  here  we  are — ^this  is  the 
Cleikum  Inn. — Hallo— hilloa — ^house ! — Eppie  Anderson  ! — ^Beenie  Chambermaid ! — 
boy  Boots ! — Mrs.  Dods I — are  you  all  of  you  asleep  and  dead? — Here  have  I  been  half 
murdered,  and  you  let  me  stand  bawling  at  the  door ! " 

Eppie  Anderson  came  with  a  light,  and  so  did  Beenie  Chambermaid  with  another ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  look  upon  the  pair  who  stood  in  the  porch  under  the  huge  sign 
that  swung  to  and  fro  with  heavy  creaking,  than  Beenie  screamed,  flung  away  her 
candle,  though  a  four  in  the  pound,  and  in  a  newly  japanned  candlestick,  and  fled 
one  way,  while  Eppie  Anderson,  echoing  the  yell,  brandished  her  light  round  her  head 
like  a  Bacchante  flourishing  her  torch,  and  ran  off  in  another  direction. 

"  Ay— I  must  be  a  bloody  spectacle,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  letting  himself  fall  heavily 
upon  his  assistant's  shoulder,  and  wiping  his  face,  which  trickled  with  wet — "  I  did  not 
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think  I  had  been  so  seriously  hurt ;  but  I  find  my  weakness  now — I  must  have  lost 
much  blood." 

" I  hope  you  are  still  mistaken,"  said  the  stranger ;  "but  here  lies  the  way  to  the 
kitchen — we  shall  find  light  there,  since  no  one  chooses  to  bring  it  to  us." 

He  assisted  the  old  gentleman  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  lamp,  as  well  as  a  bright 
fire,  was  burning,  by  the  light  of  which  he  could  easily  discern  that  the  supposed  blood 
was  only  water  of  the  rivulet,  and,  indeed,  none  of  the  cleanest,  although  much  more 
so  than  the  sufferer  would  have  found  it  a  little  lower,  where  the  stream  is  joined  by 
the  superfluities  of  Saunders  Jaup's  paladium.  Relieved  by  his  new  friend's  repeated 
assurances  that  such  was  the  case,  the  senior  began  to  bustle  up  a  little^  and  his  com- 
panion, desirous  to  render  him  every  assistance,  went  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen  to  call 
for  a  basin  and  water.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  open  the  door,  the  voice  of  'Sirs.  DoAs 
was  heard  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  by  no  means  unusual  to 
her,  yet  mingled  at  the  same  time  with  a  few  notes  that  sounded  like  unto  the  quivering.-* 
of  consternation. 

"  Idle  limmers — silly  slute — I  '11  warrant  nane  o'  ye  will  ever  see  ony  thing  waur  than 
yoursell,  ye  silly  taupies — Ghaist,  indeed  I — I  '11  warrant  it 's  some  idle  dub-skelper 
frae  the  Waal,  coming  after  some  o'  yoursells  on  nae  honest  errand — Ghaist,  indeed  ? — 
Hand  up  the  candle,  John  Ostler — I  'se  warrant  it  a  twa-handed  ghaist,  and  the  door 
left  on  the  sneck — There's  somebody  in  the  kitchen— gang  forward  wi'  the  lantern, 
John  Ostler." 

At  this  critical  moment  the  stranger  opened  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  and  beheld  the 
dame  advancing  at  the  head  of  her  household  troops.  The  ostler  and  humpbacked 
postilion,  one  bearing  a  stable -lantern  and  a  hay -fork,  the  other  a  rushlight  and  a  broom, 
constituted  the  advanced  guard  ;  Mrs.  Dods  herself  formed  the  centre,  talking  loud  and 
brandishing  a  pair  of  tongs ;  while  the  two  maids,  like  troops  not  much  to  be  trusted 
after  their  recent  defeat,  followed,  cowering  in  the  rear.  But  notwithstanding  this 
admirable  disposition,  no  sooner  had  the  stranger  shewn  his  face,  and  pronounced  the 
words  "  Mrs.  Dods,"  than  a  panic  seized  the  whole  array.  The  advanced  guard  recoiled 
in  consternation,  the  ostler  upsetting  Mrs.  Dods  in  the  confusion  of  his  retreat ;  while 
she,  grappling  with  him  in  her  terror,  secured  him  by  the  ears  and  hair,  and  thej  joined 
their  cries  together  in  hideous  chorus.  The  two  maidens  resumed  their  former  fli^^ht, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  darksome  den,  entitled  their  bedroom,  while  the  humpbacked 
postilion  fled  like  the  wind  into  the  stable,  and,  with  professional  instinct,  began  in  the 
extremity  of  his  terror  to  saddle  a  horse. 

Meanwhile,  the  guest  whose  appearance  had  caused  this  combustion,  plucked  the 
roaring  ostler  from  above  Mrs.  Dods,  and  pushing  him  away  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  proceeded  to  raise  and  encourage  the  fallen  landlady,  inquiring,  at  the  same 
time,  "What,  in  the  devil's  name,  was  the  cause  of  all  this  senseless  confusion?" 

"  And  what  is  the  reason,  in  Heaven's  name,"  answered  the  matron,  keeping  her  eyes 
firmly  shut,  and  still  shrewish  in  her  expostulation,  though  in  the  very  extremity  of 
terror,  "  what  is  the  reason  that  you  should  come  and  frighten  a  decent  house,  where 
you  met  naething  but  the  height  of  civility?" 

"  And  why  should  I  frighton  you,  Mrs.  Dods,  or  in  one  word,  what  is  the  mean  in"-  of 
all  this  nonsensical  terror?" 

"  Are  not  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  opening  her  eyes  a  little  as  she  spoke,  "  the  ghaist  of 
Francis  Tirl?" 

"  1  am  Francis  Tyrrel,  unquestionably,  my  old  friend." 

"I  keiul  it!  I  kend  it!"  answered  the  honest  woman,  relapsing  into  her  agony; 
"  and  I  think  ye  might  be  ashamed  of  yoursell,  that  are  a  ghaist,  and  have  nae  better  to 
do  than  to  frighten  a  puir  auld  alowife." 

"  On  my  word,  I  am  no  ghost,  but  a  living  man,"  answered  Tyrrel. 
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"Were  you  not  murdered  than?"  said  Mrs.  Dods,  still  in  an  uncertain  voice,  and 
only  partially  opening  her  eyes—"  Are  ye  very  sure  ye  werena  murdered?** 

"  Why,  not  that  ever  I  heard  of,  certainly,  dame,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"  But  /  shall  be  murdered  presently,"  said  old  Touchwood  from  the  kitchen,  where 
he  had  hitherto  remained  a  mute  auditor  of  tliis  extraordinary  scene  — "  /  shall  be 
murdered,  unless  you  fetch  me  some  water  without  delay." 

"  Coming,  sir,  coming,"  answered  Dame  Dods,  her  professional  reply  being  as  familiar 
to  her  as  that  of  poor  Francis's  "  Anon,  anon,  sir."  "  As  I  live  by  honest  reckonings," 
said  she,  fully  collecting  herself,  and  giving  a  glance  of  more  composed  temper  at 
Tyrrel,  "  1  believe  it  in  yoursell,  Maister  Frank,  in  blood  and  b(xly  after  a'  —  and  see 
if  I  dinna  gie  a  proper  sorting  to  you  twa  silly  jauds  that  gard  me  mak  a  bogle  of  you, 
and  a  fule  of  mysell  —  Ghaist !  my  certie,  I  sail  ghaist  them — if  they  had  their  heads  as 
muckle  on  their  wark  as  on  their  dafBng,  they  wad  play  nae  sic  pliskies — it's  the 
wanton  steed  that  scaurs  at  the  windlestrae — Ghaist !  wha  e'er  heard  of  ghaists  in  an 
honest  house  ?  Naebody  need  fear  bogles  that  has  a  conscience  void  of  offence. — But 
I  am  blithe  that  MacTurk  hasna  murdered  ye  when  a'  is  dune,  Maister  Francie." 

"  Come  this  way.  Mother  Dods,  if  you  would  not  have  me  do  a  mischief ! "  exclaimed 
Touchwood,  grasping  a  plate  which  stood  on  the  dresser,  as  if  he  were  about  to  heave 
it  at  the  landlady,  by  way  of  recalling  her  attention. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  dinna  break  it ! "  exclaimed  the  alarmed  landlady,  knowing 
that  Touchwood's  effervescence  of  impatience  sometimes  expended  itself  at  the  expense 
of  her  crockery,  though  it  was  afterwards  liberally  atoned  for.  "  Lord,  sir,  are  ye  out 
of  your  wits  ! — it  breaks  a  set,  ye  ken — Godsake,  put  doun  the  cheeny  plate,  and  try 
your  hand  on  the  delf-ware ! — it  will  just  make  as  good  a  jingle — But,  Lord  hand 
a  grip  o'  us !  now  I  look  at  ye,  what  can  hae  come  ower  ye,  and  what  sort  of  a  plight 
are  ye  in  ? — Wait  till  I  fetch  water  and  a  towel." 

In  fact,  the  miserable  guise  of  her  new  lodger  now  overcame  the  dame's  curiosity  to 
inquire  after  the  fate  of  her  earlier  acquaintance,  and  she  gave  her  instant  and  exclusive 
attention  to  Mr.  Touchwood,  with  many  exclamations,  while  aiding  him  to  perform  the 
task  of  ablution  and  abstersion.  Her  two  fugitive  handmaidens  had  by  this  time 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  a  smuggled  laugh  at  the  recol- 
lection of  their  mistress's  panic,  by  acting  very  officiously  in  Mr.  Touchwood's  service. 
By  dint  of  washing  and  drying,  the  token  of  the  sable  stains  was  at  length  removed, 
and  the  veteran  became,  with  some  difficulty,  satisfied  that  he  had  been  more  dirtied 
and  frightened  than  hurt. 

Tyrrel,  in  the  meantime,  stood  looking  on  with  wonder,  imagining  that  he  beheld  in 
the  features  which  emerged  from  a  mask  of  mud,  the  countenance  of  an  old  friend. 
After  the  operation  was  ended,  he  could  not  help  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Touchwood, 
to  demand  whether  he  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  been  obliged 
when  at  Smyrna,  for  some  kindness  respecting  his  money  matters  ? 

"  Not  worth  speaking  of — not  worth  speaking  of,"  said  Touchwood  hastily.  "  Glad 
to  see  you,  though — glad  to  see  you.  Yes,  here  I  am ;  you  will  find  me  the  same  good- 
natured  old  fool  that  I  was  at  Smyrna — ^never  look  how  I  am  to  get  in  money  again — 
always  laying  it  out.  Never  mind — it  was  written  in  my  forehead,  as  the  Turk  says. 
I  will  go  up  now  and  change  my  dress — ^you  will  sup  with  me  when  I  come  back — 
INIrs.  Dods  will  toss  us  up  something — a  brandered  fowl  will  be  best,  Mrs.  Dods,  with 
some  mushrooms,  and  get  us  a  jug  of  mulled  wine — plottie,  as  you  call  it — ^to  put  the 
recollection  of  the  old  Presbyterian's  common  sewer  out  of  my  head." 

So  saying,  up  stairs  marched  the  traveller  to  his  own  apartment,  while  Tyrrel,  seizing 
upon  a  candh?,  was  about  to  do  the  same. 

"  Mr.  Touchwood  is  in  the  blue  room,  Mrs.  Dods ;  I  suppose  I  may  take  possession 
of  the  yellow  one?" 
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^^  Suppose  naething  about  the  matter,  Maister  Francie  Tirl,  till  ye  tell  me  downright 
where  ye  hae  been  a'  this  time,  and  whether  ye  hae  been  murdered  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  of  that,  Mrs.  Dods  ?  " 

^'  Troth !  and  so  I  am  in  a  sense ;  and  yet  it  gars  me  grue  to  look  upon  ye,  ne 
mony  days  and  weeks  it  has  been  since  I  thought  ye  were  rotten  in  the  moulds. 
And  now  to  see  ye  standing  before  me  hale  and  feir,  and  crying  for  a  bedroom  like 
ither  folk!'' 

"  One  would  almost  suppose,  my  good  friend,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  that  you  were  sorry  at 
my  having  come  alive  again." 

"  It 's  no  for  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Dods,  who  was  peculiarly  ingenious  in  the  mode  of 
framing  and  stating  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  grievances ;  "  but  is  it  not  a  queer 
thing  for  a  decent  man  like  yoursell,  Maister  Tirl,  to  be  leaving  your  lodgings  without 
a  word  spoken,  and  me  put  to  a'  these  charges  in  seeking  for  your  dead  body,  and  veiy 
near  taking  my  business  out  of  honest  Maister  Bindloose's  hands,  because  he  kend  the 
cantrips  of  the  like  of  you  better  than  I  did  ? — and  than  they  hae  putten  up  an  adver- 
tbement  down  at  the  Waal  yonder,  wi'  a'  their  nam^s  at  it,  setting  ye  forth,  Maister 
Francie,  as  ane  of  the  greatest  blackguards  unhanged ;  and  wha,  div  ye  think,  is  to 
keep  ye  in  a  creditable  house,  if  that 's  the  character  ye  get  ?" 

"  You  may  leave  that  to  me,  Mrs.  Dods — I  assure  you  that  matter  shall  be  put  to 
rights  to  your  satisfaction ;  and  I  think,  so  long  as  we  have  known  each  other,  you  may 
take  my  word  that  I  am  not  undeserving  the  shelter  of  your  roof  for  a  single  night, 
(I  shall  ask  it  no  longer,)  until  my  character  is  sufficiently  cleared.  It  was  for  that 
purpose  I  chiefly  came  back  again." 

^'Came  back  again!"  said  Mrs.  Dods.  '^I  profess  ye  made  me  start,  Maister  Tirl, 
and  you  looking  sae  pale,  too.  But  I  think,"  she  added,  straining  after  a  joke,  *^  if  ye 
were  a  ghaist,  seeing  we  are  such  auld  acquaintance,  ye  wadna  wish  to  spoil  my  custom, 
but  would  just  walk  decently  up  and  down  the  auld  castle  wa's,  or  maybe  down  at  the 
kirk  yonder — there  have  been  awfu'  things  dune  in  that  kirk  and  kirkyard — I  whiles 
dinna  like  to  look  that  way,  Maister  Francie." 

"  I  am  much  of  your  mind,  mistress,"  said  Tyrrel,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and,  indeed,  I  do 
in  one  sense  resemble  the  apparitions  you  talk  of;  for,  like  them,  and  to  as  little 
purpose,  I  stalk  about  scenes  where  my  happiness  departed.  But  I  speak  riddles  to 
you,  Mrs.  Dods — the  plain  truth  is,  that  I  met  with  an  accident  on  the  day  I  last  left 
your  house,  the  effects  of  which  detained  me  at  some  distance  from  St  Ronan's  till  this 
very  day." 

"  Hegh,  sirs,  and  ye  were  sparing  of  your  trouble,  that  wadna  write  a  bit  line,  or 
send  a  bit  message ! — Ye  might  hae  thought  folk  wad  hae  been  vexed  eneugh  about  ye, 
forby  undertaking  journeys,  and  hiring  folk  to  seek  for  your  dead  body." 

"  I  shall  willingly  pay  all  reasonable  charges  which  my  appearance  may  have  occa- 
sioned," answered  her  guest ;  "  and  I  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  my  remaining  for 
some  time  quiet  at  Marchthorn,  arose  partly  from  illness,  and  partly  from  business  of  a 
very  pressing  and  particular  nature." 

"  At  Marchthorn  ! "  exclaimed  Dame  Dods,  "  heard  ever  man  the  like  o'  that ! — And 
where  did  ye  put  up  in  Marchthorn  ?  an  ane  may  mak  bauld  to  speer." 

"  At  the  Black  Bull,"  replied  Tyrrel. 

"  Ay,  that's  auld  Tarn  Lowrie's — a  very  decent  man,  Thamas — and  a  douce  creditable 
house — nane  of  your  flisk-ma-hoys — I  am  glad  ye  made  choice  of  sic  gude  quarters, 
neighbour ;  for  I  am  beginning  to  think  ye  are  but  a  queer  ane — ye  look  as  if  butter 
wadna  melt  in  your  mouth,  but  I  sail  warrant  cheese  no  choke  ye. — But  I  *11  thank  ye 
to  gang  your  ways  into  the  parlour,  for  I  am  no  like  to  get  muckle  mair  out  o'  ye,  it 's 
like ;  and  ye  arc  standing  here  just  in  the  gate,  when  we  hae  the  supper  to  dish." 

Tyrrel,  glad  to  be  released  from  the  examination  to  which  his  landlady's  curiosity 
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had  without  ceremony  subjected  him,  walked  into  the  parlour,  where  he  was  presently 
joined  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  newly  attired,  and  high  in  spirits. 

"  Here  comes  oiu*  supper ! "  he  exclaimed.  — "  Sit  ye  down,  and  let  us  see  what 
Mrs.  Dods  has  done  for  us. — I  profess,  mistress,  your  plottie  is  excellent,  ever  since 
I  taught  you  to  mix  the  spices  in  the  right  proportion." 

"  I  am  glad  the  plottie  pleases  ye,  sir — but  I  think  I  kend  gay  weel  how  to  make  it 
before  I  saw  your  honour — Maister  Tirl  can  tell  that,  for  mony  a  brows t  of  it  I  hae 
brewed  lang  syne  for  him  and  the  callant  Valentine  Bulmer.'* 

This  ill-timed  observation  extorted  a  groan  from  Tyrrel ;  but  the  traveller,  running 
on  with  his  own  recollections,  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  emotion. 

"  You  are  a  conceited  old  woman,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood ;  "  how  the  devil  should  any 
one  know  how  to  mix  spices  so  well  as  he  who  has  been  where  they  grow  ? — I  have 
seen  the  sun  ripenmg  nutmegs  and  cloves,  and  here,  it  can  hardly  fill  a  peascod,  by 
Jupiter !  Ah,  Tyrrel,  the  merry  nights  we  have  had  at  Smyrna ! — Gad,  1  think  the 
gammon  and  the  good  wine  taste  all  the  better  in  a  land  where  folks  hold  them  to  be 
sinful  indulgence — Gad,  I  believe  many  a  good  Moslem  is  of  the  same  opinion — that 
same  prohibition  of  their  prophet's  gives  a  flavour  to  the  ham,  and  a  relish  to  the 
Cyprus. — Do  you  remember  old  Cogia  Ilassein,  with  liis  green  turban  ? — I  once  played 
him  a  trick,  and  put  a  pint  of  brandy  into  his  sherbet.  Egad,  the  old  fellow  took  care 
never  to  discover  the  cheat  until  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  flagon,  and  then  he 
strokes  his  long  white  beard,  and  says,  *  Ullah  Kerim,' — ^that  is,  '  Heaven  is  merciful,' 
Mrs.  Dods,  Mr.  Tyrrel  knows  the  meaning  of  it. — Ullah  Kerim,  says  he,  after  he  had 
drunk  about  a  gallon  of  brandy -punch  ! — Ullah  Kerim,  says  the  hypocritical  old  rogue, 
as  if  he  had  done  the  finest  thing  in  the  world  I  *' 

"  And  what  for  no?  Wliat  for  shouldna  the  honest  man  say  a  blessing  after  his  drap 
punch?"  demanded  Mrs.  Dods;  "  it  was  better,  I  ween,  than  blasting,  and  blawing,  and 
swearing,  as  if  folks  shouldna  be  thankful  for  the  creature-comforts." 

"  Well  said,  old  Dame  Dods,"  replied  the  traveller  5  "  that  is  a  right  hostess's  maxim, 
and  worthy  of  Mrs.  Quickly  herself.  Here  is  to  thee,  and  I  pray  ye  to  pledge  me 
before  ye  leave  the  room." 

"  Troth,  I'll  pledge  naebody  the  night,  Maister  Touchwood;  for,  what  wi'  the  upcast 
and  terror  that  I  got  a  wee  while  syne,  and  what  wi'  the  bit  taste  that  I  behoved  to  take 
of  the  plottie  while  I  was  making  it,  my  head  is  sair  eneugh  distressed  the  night 
already. — Maister  Tirl,  the  yellow  room  is  ready  for  ye  when  you  like ;  and,  gentlemen, 
as  the  mom  is  the  Sabbath,  I  canna  be  keeping  the  servant  queans  out  of  their  beds  to  wait 
on  ye  ony  langer,  for  they  will  make  it  an  excuse  for  lying  till  aught  o'clock  on  the  Lord's 
day.  So,  when  your  plottie  is  done,  I'll  be  muckle  obliged  to  ye  to  light  the  bedroom 
candles,  and  put  out  the  double  moulds,  and  e'en  shew  yoursells  to  your  beds ;  for  douce 
folks,  sic  as  the  like  of  you,  should  set  an  example  by  ordinary. — And  so,  gude-night  to 
ye  baith." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  Touchwood,  as  she  withdrew,  "  our  dame  turns  as  obstinate  as  a 
Pacha  with  three  tails ! — ^We  have  her  gracious  permission  to  finish  our  mug,  however ; 
so  here  is  to  your  health  once  more,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  wishing  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  your 
own  country." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  I  return  you  the  same  good 
wishes,  with,  as  I  sincerely  hope,  a  much  greater  chance  of  their  being  realized — You 
relieved  me,  sir,  at  a  time  when  the  villainy  of  an  agent,  prompted,  as  I  have  reason  to 
think,  by  an  active  and  powerful  enemy,  occasioned  my  being,  for  a  time,  pressed  for 
funds. — I  made  remittances  to  the  Ragion  you  dealt  with,  to  acquit  myself  at  least  of 
the  pecuniary  part  of  my  obligation ;  but  the  bills  were  returned,  because,  it  was  stated, 
you  had  left  Smyrna." 

"  Very  true — ^very  true — ^left  Smyrna,  and  here  I  am  in  Scotland — as  for  the  bills^ 
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we  will  ^peak  of  them  another  time — something  due  for  picking  me  out  of  th€ 
gutter." 

*'  I  shall  make  no  deduction  on  that  accoant,**  said  Tjrrel,  smiling^  though  in  nc 
jocoee  mood ;  '*  and  I  beg  tou  not  to  mistake  me.  The  circumdtanees  of  embarniAS- 
menty  under  which  jou  found  me  at  SmTma,  were  merely  temporary — ^I  am  most  abk 
and  willing  to  paj  mj  debt ;  and,  let  me  add,  I  am  most  desirous  to  do  so." 

**  Another  time — another  time,"*  said  ^Ir.  Touchwood — "  time  enough  before  ua 
Mr.  Tyrrel — besides,  at  Smvma.  tou  talked  of  a  lawsuit — law  b  a  lick-pennj,  Mr 
Tyrrel — no  counsellor  like  the  pound  in  purse." 

**  For  my  lawsuit,"  said  Trrrel,  "  I  am  fuUy  provided." 

"  But  have  you  good  advice  ? — Have  you  good  advice  ?  "  said  Touchwood  ;  **  answei 
me  that" 

**  I  have  advised  with  my  lawyers,"  answered  Tyrrel,  internally  vexed  to  find  thai 
his  friend  was  much  disposed  to  make  his  generosity  upon  the  former  occaaioQ  a  pretexl 
for  prying  farther  into  his  affairs  now  than  he  thought  polite  or  convenient. 

"  With  your  counsel  learned  in  the  law — eh,  my  dear  boy  ?  But  the  advice  yoo 
should  take  is  of  some  travelled  friend,  well  acquainted  with  mankind  and  the  world — 
some  one  that  has  lived  double  your  years,  and  is  maybe  looking  out  for  some  bare 
young  feUow  that  he  may  do  a  little  good  to— one  that  might  be  wiUing  to  help  yoa 
farther  than  I  can  pretend  to  guess — for,  as  to  your  lawyer,  you  get  just  your  ^inea'e 
worth  firom  him — not  even  so  much  as  the  baker*s  bargain,  thirteen  to  the  dozen.** 

**  I  think  I  should  not  trouble  myself  to  go  far  in  search  of  a  friend  such  as  yon 
describe,"  said  Tyrrel,  who  could  not  affect  to  misunderstand  (he  senior*s  drifV,  **  wb«D 
I  was  near  Mr.  Peregrine  Touchwood ;  but  the  truth  is,  my  afiUirs  are  at  present  ac 
much  complicated  with  those  of  others,  whose  secrets  I  have  no  right  to  communicate, 
that  I  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  consulting  you,  or  any  other  friend.  It  is  possibk 
I  may  be  soon  obliged  to  lay  aside  this  reser\'e,  and  vindicate  myself  before  the  whok 
public.  I  will  not  fail,  when  that  time  shall  arrive,  to  take  an  early  opportunity  & 
confidential  communication  with  you." 

^  That  is  right — confidential  is  the  word — ^No  person  ever  made  a  confidant  of  mt 
who  repented  it — Think  what  the  Pacha  might  have  made  of  it,  had  he  taken  mj 
advice,  and  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez. — Turk  and  Christian,  men  of  all  tongues 
and  countries,  used  to  consult  old  Touchwood,  from  the  building  of  a  mosque  down  tc 
the  settling  of  an  affw. — But  come — Good-night— good-night." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  his  bedroom  light,  and  extinguished  one  of  those  which  stood 
on  the  table,  nodded  to  Tyrrel  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  duty  imposed  by  Mrs.  Dods 
with  the  same  punctuality,  and  they  withdrew  to  their  several  apartments,  entertaining 
very  different  sentiments  of  each  other. 

"  A  troublesome,  inquisitive  old  gentleman,"  said  Tyrrel  to  himself;  "  I  remembei 
him  narrowly  escaping  the  bastinado  at  Smyrna,  for  thrusting  his  advice  on  the  Turkisb 
cadi — and  then  I  lie  under  a  considerable  obligation  to  him,  giving  him  a  sort  of  righl 
to  annoy  me — Well,  I  must  parry  his  impertinence  as  I  can." 

"  A  shy  cock  this  Frank  Tyrrel,"  thought  the  traveller ;  "  a  very  complete  dodger ! — 
But  no  matter — I  shall  wind  him,  were  he  to  double  like  a  fox— I  am  resolved  to  make 
his  matters  my  own,  and  if  /  cannot  carry  him  through,  I  know  not  who  can." 

Having  formed  this  philanthropic  resolution,  Mr.  Touchwood  threw  himself  into  bed, 
which  luckily  declined  exactly  at  the  right  angle,  and,  full  of  self-complacency,  consigned 
himself  to  slumber. 
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T  had  been  tbe  purpose  ot  Tyrrel,  by  rising  and  breakfasting 
eariy,  to  avoid  again  mcetiii*;  Mr.  Touchwood,  having  upon  hia 
hands  a  matter  in  which  that  officious  gentleman's  interference 
3  likely  to  pnive  troublesome.  Hia  irharacter,  he  was  aware, 
had  been  assailed  at  the  Spair  in  the  most  public  manner,  and 
t  public  manner  he  was  resolved  to  demand  redress, 
conacioua  that  whatever  other  important  concerns  had  brought 
him  to  Scotland,  must  necessarily  be  postponed  to  the  vindica- 
n  of  his  honour.  He  was  determined,  for  this  purpose,  to  go 
s  when  the  company  was  assembled  at  the  breakfast  hour,  and  had 
0  set  out,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Dods,  who,  announcing 
"  a  gentleman  that  was  speering  for  him,"  ushered  ioto  the  chamber  a  very  fashionable 
young  man  in  a  military  surtout,  covered  with  silk  lace  and  fur,  and  wearing  a  foraging- 
cap ;  a  dress  now  too  familiar  to  be  distinguished,  but  which  at  that  time  was  used  only 
by  geniuses  of  a  superior  order.  The  stranger  was  neither  handsome  nor  plain,  but 
had  in  his  appearance  a  good  deal  of  pretension,  and  the  cool  easy  superiority  which 
Iwlongs  to  high  breeding.  On  his  part,  he  surveyed  Tyrrel ;  and,  as  hia  appearance 
differed,  perhaps,  from  that  for  which  tjie  exterior  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  had  prepared 
him,  he  abated  something  of  the.  air  with  which  he  had  entered  the  room,  and  politely 

announced  himself  as  Captain  Jekyl,  of  the Guards,  (presenting,  at  the  same  time, 

his  ticket.) 

"  lie  presumed  he  spoke  to  Jlr.  Martigny?" 

"  To  Mr.  Francis  Tyrrel,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel,  drawing  himself  up — "  Martigny  waa 
my  mother's  name— I  have  never  borne  it." 

"  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  that  point,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  though  I  am  not 
entitled  to  admit  what  my  principal's  information  leads  him  to  doubt." 

"  Your  principal,  I  presume,  is  Sir  Bingo  Binks?"  said  Tyrrel.     "  I  have  not  for- 
gotten that  there  is  an  unfortunate  affair  between  us." 

"  1  have  not  the  honour  to  know  Sir  Bingo  Binks,"  said  Captain  Jekyl.     "  I  come 
(,n  tlie  part  of  the  Earl  of  Ethcrington." 

Tyrrel  stood  silent  for  a  momeat,  and  then  said,  "  I  am  nt  n  loss  to  know  what  the 
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gentleman  who  calls  himself  Earl  of  Etherington  can  have  to  say  to  me,  through  tl 
medium  of  such  a  messenger  as  yourself,  Captain  JekjL  I  should  have  supposed  tha 
considering  our  unhappy  relationship,  and  the  terms  on  which  we  stand  towards  eac 
other,  the  lawyers  were  the  fitter  negotiators  between  us." 

*'  Sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  **  you  are  misunderstanding  my  errand.  I  am  come  on  i 
message  of  hostile  import  from  Lord  Etherington  —  I  am  aware  of  the  connectio 
betwixt  you,  which  would  render  such  an  office  altogether  contradictory  to  commc 
sense  and  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  would  lay  down  my  life  rather  than  I 
concerned  in  an  afikir  so  unnatural     I  would  act,  if  possible,  as  a  mediator  betwixt  yoa 

They  had  hitherto  remained  standing.  Mr.  Tyrrel  now  offered  his  guest  a  seat ;  an< 
having  assumed  one  himself,  he  broke  the  awkward  pause  which  ensued  by  obsenrinj 
*^  I  should  be  happy,  after  experiencing  such  a  long  course  of  injustice  and  persecutio 
from  your  friend,  to  learn,  even  at  this  late  period.  Captain  Jekyl,  any  thing  which  ca 
make  me  think  better,  either  of  him,  or  of  his  purpose  towards  me  and  towards  other& 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  you  must  aUow  me  to  speak  with  candoo 
There  is  too  great  a  stake  betwixt  your  brother  and  you  to  permit  you  to  be  friend: 
but  I  do  not  see  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  therefore  be  mortal  enemies." 

"  I  am  not  my  brother's  enemy.  Captain  Jekyl,"  said  Tyrrel — "  I  have  never  bee 
Bo^His  friend  I  cannot  be,  and  he  knows  but  too  well  the  insurmountable  barri< 
which  his  own  conduct  has  placed  between  us." 

"  I  am  aware,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  slowly  and  expressively,  "  generally,  at  least,  < 
the  particulars  of  your  unfortunate  disagreement" 

"  If  so,"  said  Tyrrel,  colouring,  "  you  must  be  also  aware  with  what  extreme  pai 
I  feel  myself  compelled  to  enter  on  such  a  subject  with  a  total  stranger — a  strange 

too,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  one  who But  I  will  not  hurt  your  feelings,  Captai 

Jekyl,  but  rather  endeavour  to  suppress  my  own.  In  one  word,  I  beg  to  be  favonrc 
with  the  import  of  your  communication,  as  I  am  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  Spaw  th 
morning,  in  order  to  put  to  rights  some  matters  there  which  concern  me  nearly." 

''  If  you  mean  the  cause  of  your  absence  from  an  appointment  with  Sir  Bingo  Binks 
said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  the  matter  has  been  already  completely  explained.  I  pulled  dow 
the  offensive  placard  with  my  own  hand,  and  rendered  myself  responsible  for  yoi 
honour  to  any  one  who  should  presume  to  hold  it  in  future  doubt." 

*'  Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  very  much  surprised,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  intentioi 
the  more  so  as  I  am  ignorant  how  I  have  merited  such  interference.  It  is  not,  howeve 
quite  satisfactory  to  me,  because  I  am  accustomed  to  be  the  guardian  of  my  ow 
honour." 

"  An  easy  task,  I  presume,  in  all  cases,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  answered  Jekyl,  "  but  peculiar! 
80  in  the  present,  when  you  will  find  no  one  so  hardy  as  to  assail  it. — My  interferenc 
indeed,  would  have  been  unjustifiably  ofiicious,  had  I  not  been  at  the  moment  undertakin 
a  commission  implying  confidential  intercourse  with  you.  For  the  sake  of  my  ow 
character,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  yours.  I  know  the  truth  of  the  whole  affa 
from  my  friend,  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  who  ought  to  thank  Heaven  so  long  as  he  hve 
that  saved  him  on  that  occasion  from  the  commission  of  a  very  great  crime." 

"  Your  friend,  sir,  lias  liad,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  much  to  thank  Heaven  for,  bi 
more  for  which  to  ask  God's  forgiveness." 

"  I  am  no  divine,  sir,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  with  spirit ;  "  but  I  have  been  told  tlw 
the  same  may  be  said  of  most  men  alive." 

"  I,  at  least,  cannot  dispute  it,"  said  Tyrrel ;  "  but,  to  proceed. — Have  you  foun 
yourself  at  liberty,  Captain  Jekyl,   to  deliver  to  the  public  the  whole  particulars  of 
rencontre  so  singular  as  tliat  whicli  took  place  between  your  friend  and  me  ?" 

"  I  have  not,  sir,"  said  Jekyl — "  I  judged  it  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  whic 
each  of  you  had  the  like  interest  to  preserve  secret." 
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"  May  I  beg  to  know,  then,"  said  Tjrrel,  "  how  it  was  possible  for  you  to  vindicate 
my  absence  from  Sir  Bingo's  rendezvous  otherwise?" 

"  It  was  only  necessary,  sir,  to  pledge  my  word  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour, 
characters  in  which  I  am  pretty  well  known  to  the  world,  that,  to  my  certain  personal 
knowledge,  you  were  hurt  in  an  affair  with  a  friend  of  mine,  the  farther  particulars  of 
which  prudence  required  should  be  sunk  into  oblivion.  I  think  no  one  will  venture  to 
dispute  my  word,  or  to  require  more  than  my  assurance. — If  there  should  be  any  one 
very  hard  of  faith  on  the  occasion,  I  shall  find  a  way  to  satisfy  him.  In  the  meanwhile, 
your  outlawry  has  been  rescinded  in  the  most  honourable  manner ;  and  Sir  Bingo,  in 
consideration  of  his  share  in  giving  rise  to  reports  so  injurious  to  you,  is  desirous  to 
drop  all  farther  proceedings  in  his  original  quarrel,  and  hopes  the  whole  matter  will  be 
forgot  and  forgiven  on  all  sides." 

"  Upon  my  word.  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "  you  lay  me  under  the  necessity 
of  acknowledging  obligation  to  fou.  You  have  cut  a  knot  which  I  should  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  unloose ;  for  I  frankly  confess,  that,  while  I  was  determined  not  to 
remain  under  the  stigma  put  upon  me,  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  clearing 
myself,  without  mentioning  circumstances,  which,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  my  father's 
memory,  should  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion.  I  hope  your  friend  feels  no  continued 
inconvenience  from  his  hurt?" 

"  His  lordship  is  nearly  quite  recovered,"  said  JekyL 

'^  And  I  trust  he  did  me  the  justice  to  own,  that,  so  far  as  my  will  was  concerned,  I 
am  totally  guiltless  of  the  purpose  of  hurting  him?" 

"  He  does  you  full  justice  in  that  and  every  thing  else,"  replied  Jekyl ;  "  regrets 
the  impetuosity  of  his  own  temper,  and  is  determined  to  be  on  his  guard  against  it  in 
future." 

"  That,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  is  so  far  well ;  and  now,  may  I  ask  once  more,  what  commu- 
nication you  have  to  make  to  me  on  the  part  of  your  friend  ? — ^Were  it  from  any  one  but 
him,  whom  I  have  found  so  uniformly  false  and  treacherous,  your  own  fairness  and 
candour  would  induce  me  to  hope  that  this  unnatural  quarrel  might  be  in  some  sort 
ended  by  your  mediation." 

'^  I  then  proceed,  sir,  under  more  favourable  auspices  than  I  expected,"  said  Captain 
Jekyl,  "  to  enter  on  my  commission. — You  are  about  to  commence  a  lawsuit,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
if  Fame  does  not  wrong  you,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  your  brother  of  his  estate 
and  title." 

"  The  case  is  not  fairly  stated.  Captain  Jekyl,"  replied  Tyrrel ;  "  I  commence  a 
lawsuit,  when  I  do  commence  it,  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  my  own  just  rights." 

^*  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  eventually,"  said  the  mediator ;  <'  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  your  claims,  but  they  are,  you  will  aUow,  newly  started. 
The  late  Countess  of  Etherington  died  in  possession— open  and  undoubted  possession — 
of  her  rank  in  society." 

"  If  she  had  no  real  claim  to  it,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  she  had  more  than  justice  who 
enjoyed  it  so  long ;  and  the  injured  lady  whose  claims  were  postponed,  had  just  so 
much  less. — But  this  is  no  point  for  you  and  me  to  discuss  between  us — it  must  be  tried 
elsewhere." 

"  Proofs,  sir,  of  the  strongest  kind,  will  be  necessary  to  overthrow  a  right  so 
well  established  in  public  opinion  as  that  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  title  of 
Etherington." 

Tyrrel  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book,  and,  handing  it  to  Captain  Jekyl,  only 
answered,  "  I  have  no  thoughts  of  asking  you  to  give  up  the  cause  of  your  friend ;  but 
methinks  the  documents  of  which  I  give  you  a  list,  may  shake  your  opinion  of  it." 

Captain  Jekyl  read,  muttering  to  himself,  "  *  Certificate  of  marriage^  by  the  Rev. 
Zadock  Keiwp,  chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  between  Marie  de  BeUroche, 
Comptesse  de  Martigny,  and  the  Might  Honourable  John  Lord  Oahendale-^Letters 
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between  John  Earl  of  EtJierington  and  his  lady^  under  the  title  of  Ufadarne  de  Marti^ 
— Certificate  of  baptism — Declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington  on  his  deathbed.*- 
All  this  is  very  well — ^but  may  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Tyrrd,  if  it  is  really  your  purpose  to  g 
to  extremity  with  your  brother  ?" 

**  He  has  forgot  that  he  is  one — ^he  has  lifted  hb  hand  against  my  life." 

"  You  have  shed  his  blood — twice  shed  it,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  the  world  will  not  ask  whic 
brother  gave  the  offence,  but  which  received,  which  inflicted,  the  severest  wound." 

"  Your  friend  has  inflicted  one  on  me,  sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  "  that  will  bleed  while  I  ha? 
the  power  of  memory." 

<'  I  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Captain  Jekyl ;  ^'  you  mean  the  affair  of  Mia 
Mowbray?" 

"  Spare  me  on  that  subject,  sir ! "  said  Tyrrel.  "  Hitherto  I  have  disputed  my  m« 
important  rights — rights  which  involved  my  rank  in  society,  my  fortune,  the  honour  c 
my  mother,  with  something  like  composure ;  but  do  not  say  more  on  the  topic  you  hav 
touched  upon,  unless  you  would  have  before  you  a  madman  ! — Is  it  possible  for  you,  sii 
to  have  heard  even  the  outline  of  this  story,  and  to  imagine  that  I  can  ever  reflect  a 
the  cold-blooded  and  most  inhuman  stratagem,  which  this  friend  of  yours  prepared  fo 

two  unfortunates,  without" He  started  up,  and  walked  impetuously  to  and  fire 

"  Since  the  Fiend  himself  interrupted  the  happiness  of  perfect  innocence,  there  wa 
never  such  an  act  of  treachery — never  such  schemes  of  happiness  destroyed — never  sud 
inevitable  misery  prepared  for  two  wretches  who  had  the  idiocy  to  repose  perfec 
confidence  in  him ! — Had  there  been  passion  in  his  conduct,  it  had  been  the  act  of  i 
man — a  wicked  man,  indeed,  but  still  a  human  creature,  acting  under  the  influence  o 
human  feelings — but  his  was  the  deed  of  a  calm,  cold,  calculating  demon,  actuated  by  tb 
basest  and  most  sordid  motives  of  self-interest,  joined,  as  I  firmly  believe,  to  an  early  am 
inveterate  hatred  of  one  whose  claims  he  considered  at  variance  with  his  own." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  temper,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  calmly ;  "  liord  Ethe 
rington,  I  trust,  acted  on  very  different  motives  than  those  you  impute  to  him ;  and  i 
you  will  but  listen  to  me,  perhaps  something  may  be  struck  out  which  may  accommodat< 
these  unhappy  disputes." 

"  Sir,"  said  Tyrrel,  sitting  down  again,  "  I  will  listen  to  you  with  calmness,  as  I  wouli 
remain  calm  under  the  probe  of  a  surgeon  tenting  a  festered  wound.  But  when  yoi 
touch  me  to  the  quick,  when  you  prick  the  very  nerve,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  endur 
without  wincing." 

"  I  will  endeavour,  then,  to  be  as  brief  in  the  operation  as  I  can,"  replied  Captaii 
Jekyl,  who  possessed  the  advantage  of  the  most  admirable  composure  during  the  whol 
conference.  "  I  conclude,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  that  the  peace,  happiness,  and  honour  of  Mis 
Mowbray,  are  dear  to  you  ?" 

"Who  dare  impeach  her  honour?"  said  Tyrrel,  fiercely;  then  checking  himseli 
added,  in  a  more  moderate  tone,  but  one  of  deep  feeling,  "  They  are  dear  to  me,  sir,  a 
my  eyesight." 

"  My  friend  holds  them  in  equal  regard,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  and  has  come  to  thi 
resolution  of  doing  her  the  most  ample  justice." 

"  He  can  do  her  justice  no  otherwise,  than  by  ceasing  to  haunt  this  neighbourhood,  t 
think,  to  speak,  even  to  dream  of  her." 

"  Lord  Etherington  thinks  otherwise,"  said  Captain  Jekyl ;  "  he  believes  that  if  Misi 
Mowbray  has  sustained  any  wrong  at  his  hands,  which,  of  course,  I  am  not  called  upoi 
to  admit,  it  will  be  best  repaired  by  the  offer  to  share  with  her  his  title,  his  rank,  an( 
his  fortune." 

"  His  title,  rank,  and  fortune,  sir,  are  as  much  a  falsehood  as  he  is  himself,"  said  Tyrrel 
with  violence — "  Marry  Clara  Mowbray  ?  never ! " 

"  My  friend's  fortune,  you  will  observe,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  does  not  rest  entirely  upor 
the  event  of  the  lawsuit  with  which  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  now  threaten  him. — Deprive  him 
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if  70U  can,  of  the  Oakendalc  estate,  he  has  still  a  large  patrimony  by  his  mother ;  and 
besides,  as  to  his  marriage  with  Clara  Mowbray,  he  conceives,  that  unless  it  should  be 
the  lady's  wish  to  have  the  ceremony  repeated,  to  which  he  is  most  desirous  to  defer  his 
own  opinion,  they  have  only  to  declare  that  it  has  already  passed  between  them." 

"A  trick,  sir  !"  said  Tyrrel,  "  a  vile  infamous  trick  !  of  which  the  lowest  wretch  in 
Newgate  would  be  ashamed — ^the  imposition  of  one  person  for  another." 

"  Of  that,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  whatever.  The  clergyman's  certificate 
is  clear — Francis  Tyrrel  is  united  to  Clara  Mowbray  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock — 
such  is  the  tenor — there  is  a  copy — nay,  stop  one  instant,  if  you  please,  sir.  You  say 
there  was  an  imposition  in  the  case — I  have  no  doubt  but  you  speak  what  you  believe, 
and  what  Miss  Mowbray  told  you.  She  was  surprised — forced  in  some  measure  from 
the  husband  she  had  just  married— ashamed  to  meet  her  former  lover,  to  whom, 
doubtless,  she  had  made  many  a  vow  of  love,  and  ne'er  a  true  one — what  wonder  that, 
unsupported  by  her  bridegroom,  she  should  have  changed  her  tone,  and  thrown  all  the 
blame  of  her  own  inconstancy  on  the  absent  swain  ? — A  woman,  at  a  pinch  so  critical, 
will  make  the  most  improbable  excuse,  rather  than  be  found  guilty  on  her  own  con- 
fession." 

"  There  must  be  no  jesting  in  this  case,"  said  Tyrrel,  his  cheek  becoming  pale,  and  his 
voice  altered  with  passion. 

"  I  am  quite  serious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl ;  "  and  there  is  no  law  court  in  Britain  that 
would  take  the  lady's  word — all  she  has  to  offer,  and  that  in  her  own  cause— against  a 
whole  body  of  evidence,  direct,  and  circumstantial,  shewing  that  she  was  by  her  own 
free  consent  married  to  the  gentleman  who  now  clums  her  hand.— Forgive  me,  sir — I 
see  you  are  much  agitated — I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  your  right  of  believing  what  you 
think  is  most  credible — ^I  only  use  the  freedom  of  pointing  out  to  you  the  impression 
which  the  evidence  is  likely  to  make  on  the  minds  of  indifferent  persons." 

"  Your  friend,"  answered  Tyrrel,  affecting  a  composure,  which,  however,  he  was  far 
from  possessing,  "  may  think  by  such  arguments  to  screen  his  villany ;  but  it  cannot 
avail  him — ^the  truth  is  known  to  Heaven — ^it  is  known  to  me— and  there  is,  besides,  one 
indifferent  witness  upon  earth,  who  can  testify  that  the  most  abominable  imposition  was 
practised  on  Miss  Mowbray." 

"  You  mean  her  cousin, — Hannah  Irwin,  I  think,  is  her  name,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  you 
see  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  where  is  Hannah 
Irwin  to  be  found  ?" 

*^  She  will  appear,  doubtless,  in  Heaven's  good  time,  and  to  the  confusion  of  him  who 
now  im^nes  the  only  witness  of  his  treachery — ^the  only  one  who  could  tell  the  truth 
of  this  complicated  mystery— either  no  longer  lives,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  brought 
forward  against  him,  to  the  ruin  of  his  schemes.  Yes,  sir,  that  slight  observation  of 
yours  has  more  than  explained  to  me  why  your  friend,  or  to  call  him  by  his  true  name, 
Mr.  Valentine  Buhner,  has  not  commenced  his  nuu;hinations  sooner,  and  also  why  he  has 
commenced  them  now.  He  thinks  himself  certain  that  Hannah  Irwin  is  not  now  in 
Britain,  or  to  be  produced  in  a  court  of  justice — ^he  may  find  himself  mistaken." 

"  My  friend  seems  perfectly  confident  of  the  issue  of  his  cause,"  answered  Jekyl ; 
'*  but  for  the  lady's  sake,  he  is  most  im willing  to  prosecute  a  suit  which  must  be  attended 
with  so  many  circumstances  of  painful  exposure." 

"  Exposure,  indeed !"  answered  Tyrrel;  "  thanks  to  the  traitor  who  laid  a  mine  so 
fearful,  and  who  now  affects  to  be  reluctant  to  fire  it. — Oh !  how  I  am  bound  to  curse 
that  affinity  that  restrains  my  hands  I  I  would  be  content  to  be  the  meanest  and  vilest  of 
society,  for  one  hour  of  vengeance  on  this  unexampled  hypocrite  ! — One  thing  is  certain, 
sir — ^your  friend  will  have  no  living  victim.      His  persecution  will  kill  Clara  Mowbray, 

and  fill  up  the  cup  of  his  crimes,  with  the  murder  of  one  of  the  sweetest 1  shall  grow 

a  woman,  if  I  say  more  on  the  subject !" 

'<  My  friend,"  said  Jekyl,  *^  since  you  like  best  to  have  him  so  defined,  is  as  desirous 
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as  you  can  be  to  spare  the  lady's  feelings ;  and  with  that  view,  not  reverting  to  former 
passages,  he  has  laid  before  her  brother  a  proposal  of  alliance,  with  which  M^  Mowbray 
is  highly  pleased." . 

"  Ha !"  said  Tyrrel,  starting—"  And  the  lady  ?"— 

"  And  the  lady  so  far  proved  favourable,  as  to  consent  that  Lord  Etherington  shall 
visit  Shaws-Castle." 

"  Her  consent  must  have  been  extorted !"  exclaimed  Tyrrel. 

**  It  was  given  voluntarily,"  said  Jekyl,  "  as  I  am  led  to  understand ;  unless,  perhaps, 
in  so  far  as  the  desire  to  veil  these  very  unpleasing  transactions  may  have  operated,  I 
think,  naturally  enough,  to  induce  her  to  sink  them  in  eternal  secrecy,  by  accepting 
Lord  Etherington's  hand. — I  see,  sir,  I  give  you  pain,  and  am  sorry  for^  it. — ^I  have  no 
title  to  call  upon  you  for  any  exertion  of  generosity ;  but  should  such  be  Miss  Mowbray's 
sentiments,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  of  you,  that  you  will  not  compromise  the  lady's 
honour  by  insisting  upon  former  claims,  and  opening  up  disreputable  transactions  so 
long  past?" 

"  Captain  Jekyl,"  said  Tyrrel,  solemnly,  "  I  have  no  claims.  Whatever  I  might 
have  had,  were  cancelled  by  the  act  of  treachery  through  which  your  friend  endeavoured 
too  successfully  to  supplant  me.  Were  Clara  Mowbray  as  free  from  her  pretended 
marriage  as  law  could  pronounce  her,  still  with  me — msy  at  least  of  all  men  in  the  world 
— ^the  obstacle  must  ever  remain,  that  the  nuptial  benediction  has  been  pronounced  over 
her,  and  the  man  whom  I  must  for  once  call  brother^ — He  stopped  at  that  word,  as  if 
it  had  cost  him  agony  to  pronounce  it,  and  then  resumed : — "  No,  sir,  I  have  no  views 
of  personal  advantage  in  this  matter — they  have  been  long  annihilated — But  I  will  not 
permit  Clara  Mowbray  to  become  the  wife  of  a  villain — I  will  watch  over  her  with 
thoughts  as  spotless  as  those  of  her  guardian  angel.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
evil  she  has  sustained — I  first  persuaded  her  to  quit  the  path  of  duty — ^I,  of  all  men 
who  live,  am  bound  to  protect  her  from  the  misery — from  the  guilt  which  must  attach 
to  her  as  this  man's  wife.  I  will  never  believe  that  she  wishes  it — I  will  never  believe, 
that  in  calm  mind  and  sober  reason,  she  can  be  brought  to  listen  to  such  a  guilty  pro- 
posal— But  her  mind — alas ! — is  not  of  the  firm  texture  it  once  could  boast ;  and  your 
friend  knows  well  how  to  press  on  the  spring  of  every  passion  that  can  agitate  and 
alarm  her.  Threats  of  exposure  may  extort  her  consent  to  this  most  unfitting  match, 
if  they  do  not  indeed  drive  her  to  suicide,  which  I  think  the  most  likely  termination. 
I  will,  therefore,  be  strong  where  she  is  weak. — Your  friend,  sir,  must  at  least  strip  his 
proposals  of  their  fine  gilding.  I  will  satisfy  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Bonan's  of  his  false 
pretences,  both  to  rank  and  fortune ;  and  I  rather  think  he  will  protect  his  sister  against 
the  claim  of  a  needy  profligate,  though  he  might  be  dazzled  with  the  alliance  of  a 
wealthy  peer." 

"  Your  cause,  sir,  is  not  yet  won,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  and  when  it  is,  your  brother 
will  retain  property  enough  to  entitle  him  to  marry  a  greater  match  than  Miss  Mowbray, 
besides  the  large  estate  of  Nettlewood,  to  which  that  alliance  must  give  him  right.  But 
I  would  wish  to  make  some  acconmiodation  between  you,  if  it  were  possible.  You 
profess,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  to  lay  aside  all  selfish  wishes  and  views  in  this  matter,  and  to  look 
entirely  to  Miss  Mowbray's  safety  and  happiness  ? " 

"  Such,  upon  my  honour,  is  the  exclusive  purpose  of  my  interference — I  would  give 
aU  I  am  worth  to  procure  her  an  hour  of  quiet — for  happiness  slie  will  never  know  again." 

"  Your  anticipations  of  Miss  Mowbray's  distress,"  answered  Jekyl,  "  are,  I  under- 
stand, founded  upon  the  character  of  my  friend.  You  think  him  a  man  of  light  principle, 
and  because  he  overreached  you  in  a  juvenile  intrigue,  you  conclude  that  now,  in  his 
more  steady  and  advanced  years,  the  happiness  of  the  lady  in  whom  you  are  so  much 
interested  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  him  ?" 

"  There  may  be  other  grounds,"  said  Tyrrel,  hastily ;  "  but  you  may  argue  upon  those 
you  have  named,  as  sufiicient  to  warrant  my  interference." 
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"  How,  then,  if  I  should  propose  some  accommodation  of  this  nature  ?  Lord  Ether- 
ington  does  not  pretend  to  the  ardour  of  a  passionate  lover.  He  lives  much  in  the 
world,  and  has  no  desire  to  quit  it.  Miss  Mowbray's  health  is  delicate — her  spirits 
variable — and  retirement  would  most  probably  be  her  choice— Suppose — I  am  barely 
putting  a  supposition — suppose  that  a  marriage  between  two  persons  so  circumstanced 
were  rendered  necessary  or  advantageous  to  both — suppose  that  such  a  marriage  were 
to  secure  to  one  party  a  large  estate — were  to  insure  the  other  against  all  the  conse- 
quences of  an  unpleasant  exposure — still,  both  ends  might  be  obtained  by  the  mere 
ceremony  of  marriage  passing  between  them.  There  might  be  a  previous  contract  of 
separation,  with  suitable  provisions  for  the  lady,  and  stipulations,  by  which  the  husband 
should  renounce  all  claim  to  her  society.  Such  things  happen  every  season,  if  not  on 
the  very  marriage-day,  yet  before  the  honeymoon  is  over. — Wealth  and  freedom  would 
be  the  lady's,  and  as  much  rank  as  you,  sir,  supposing  your  claims  just,  may  think 
proper  to  leave  them." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Tyrrel  underwent  many  changes  of  counte- 
nance, which  Jekyl  watched  carefully,  without  pressing  him  for  an  answer.  At  length 
he  replied,  "  There  is  much  in  your  proposal,  Captain  Jekyl,  which  I  might  be  tempted 
to  accede  to,  as  one  manner  of  unloosing  this  Gordian  knot,  and  a  compromise  by  which 
Miss  Mowbray's  future  tranquillity  would  be  in  some  degree  provided  for.  But  I  would 
rather  trust  a  fanged  adder  than  your  friend,  unless  I  saw  him  fettered  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  interest.  Besides,  I  ant  certain  the  unhappy  lady  could  never  survive  the  being 
connected  with  him  in  this  manner,  though  but  for  the  single  moment  when  they  should 
appear  together  at  the  altar.     There  are  other  objections " 

He  checked  himself,  paused,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  calm  and  self-possessed  tone. 
"  You  think,  perhaps,  even  yet,  that  I  have  some  selfish  and  interested  views  in  this 
business ;  and  probably  you  may  feel  yourself  entitled  to  entertain  the  same  suspicion 
towards  me,  which  I  avowedly  harbour  respecting  every  proposition  which  originates 
with  your  friend. — I  cannot  help  it — I  can  but  meet  these  disadvantageous  impressions 
with  plain  dealing  and  honesty ;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  both  that  /  make  a  proposition 
to  you. — Your  friend  is  attached  to  rank,  fortune,  and  worldly  advantages,  in  the  usual 
proportion,  at  least,  in  which  they  are  pursued  by  men  of  the  world — ^this  you  must 
admit,  and  I  will  not  offend  you  by  supposing  more.** 

"  I  know  few  people  who  do  not  desire  such  advantages,"  answered  Captain  Jekyl ; 
"  and  I  frankly  own,  that  he  affects  no  particular  degree  of  philosophic  indifference 
respecting  them." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Indeed,  the  proposal  you  have  just  made  indicates 
that  his  pretended  claim  on  this  young  lady's  hand  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  dictated 
by  motives  of  interest,  since  you  are  of  opinion  that  he  would  be  contented  to  separate 
from  her  society  on  the  very  marriage-day,  provided  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  assured  of 
the  Nettlewood  property." 

"  My  proposition  was  unauthorized  by  my  principal,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  but  it  is 
needless  to  deny,  that  its  very  tenor  implies  an  idea,  on  my  part,  that  Lord  Etherington 
is  no  passionate  lover." 

"  Well  then,"  answered  Tyrrel.  "  Consider,  sir,  and  let  him  consider  well,  that  the 
estate  and  rank  he  now  assumes,  depend  upon  my  will  and  pleasure— that,  if  I  prosecute 
the  claims  of  which  that  scroll  makes  you  aware,  he  must  descend  from  the  rank  of  an 
earl  into  that  of  a  commoner,  stripped  of  by  much  the  better  half  of  his  fortune—a 
diminution  which  would  be  far  from  being  compensated  by  the  estate  of  Nettlewood, 
even  if  he  could  obtain  it,  which  could  only  be  by  means  of  a  lawsuit,  precarious  in  the 
issue,  and  most  dishonourable  in  its  very  essence." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  I  perceive  your  argument — ^What  is  your  proposal?" 

'^  That  I  will  abstain  from  prosecuting  my  claim  on  those  honours  and  that  property 
— that  I  will  leave  Valentine  Bulmer  in  possession  of  his  usurped  title  and  ill-deserv^ 
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wealth— that  I  will  bind  myself  under  the  strongest  penalties  nerer  to  disturb  hi 
possession  of  the  Earldom  of  Etherington,  and  estates  belonging  to  it— on  oonditioi 
that  he  allows  the  woman,  whose  peace  of  mind  he  has  ruined  for  ever,  to  walk  throng] 
the  world  in  her  wretchedness,  undisturbed  either  by  his  marriage-suit,  or  by  any  claiii 
founded  upon  his  own  most  treacherous  conduct — in  short,  that  he  forbear  to  mdea 
Clara  Mowbray,  either  by  his  presence,  word,  letter,  or  through  the  intervention  of  i 
third  party,  and  be  to  her  in  future  as  if  he  did  not  exist." 

**  Tina  is  a  singular  offer,"  said  the  Captain ;  **  may  I  ask  if  you  are  serious  in  making  it  ? 

"  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  the  question,"  said  TyrreL  **  I  am  a  man 
sir,  like  others,  and  affect  no  superiority  to  that  which  all  men  desire  the  possession  of— 
a  certain  consideration  and  station  in  society.  I  am  no  romantic  fool  to  undervalue  th< 
sacrifice  I  am  about  to  make.  I  renounce  a  rank,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  the  mor< 
valuable  to  me,  because  it  involves  (he  blushed  as  he  spoke)  the  fame  of  an  honouret 
mother — ^because,  in  failing  to  claim  it,  I  disobey  the  conmiands  of  a  dying  father,  wb 
wished  that  by  doing  so  I  should  declare  to  the  world  the  penitence  which  hurried  hin 
perhaps  to  the  grave,  and  the  making  which  public  he  considered  might  be  some  atcme 
ment  for  his  errors.  From  an  honoured  place  in  the  land,  I  descend  voluntarily  in 
become  a  nameless  exile;  for,  once  certain  that  Clara  Mowbray's  peace  is  assured 
Britain  no  longer  holds  me.  All  this  I  do,  sir,  not  in  any  idle  strain  of  overheatei 
feeling,  but  seeing,  and  knowing,  and  dearly  valuing,  every  advantage  which  I  renoimo 
— yet  I  do  it,  and  do  it  willingly,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  farther  evil  to  one,  oi 
whom  I  have  already  brought  too — too  much." 

His  voice,  in  spite  of  his  exertions,  faltered  as  he  concluded  the  sentence^  and  a  b]| 
drop  which  rose  in  his  eye,  required  him  for  the  moment  to  turn  towards  the  'window. 

'*  I  am  ashamed  of  this  childishness,"  he  said,  turning  again  to  Captain  Jekyl ;  ^  if  i 
excites  your  ridicule,  sir,  let  it  be  at  least  a  proof  of  my  sincerity." 

''  I  am  far  from  entertaining  such  sentiments,"  said  Jekyl,  respectfully — for,  in  a  lon^ 
train  of  fashionable  follies,  his  heart  had  not  been  utterly  hardened — "  very  far  indeed 
To  a  proposal  so  singular  as  yours,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  answer— except  thus  far— 
the  character  of  the  peerage  is,  I  believe,  indelible,  and  cannot  be  resigned  or  assume< 
at  pleasure.  If  you  are  really  Earl  of  Etherington,  I  cannot  see  how  your  resigning  th< 
right  may  avail  my  friend." 

"  You,  sir,  it  might  not  avail,"  said  Tyrrel,  gravely,  "  because  you,  perhaps,  mighi 
scorn  to  exercise  a  right,  or  hold  a  title,  that  was  not  legally  yours.  But  your  firienc 
will  have  no  such  compunctious  visitings.  If  he  can  act  the  Earl  to  the  eye  of  the  world 
he  has  already  shewn  that  his  honour  and  conscience  will  be  easily  satisfied." 

"  May  I  take  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  containing  this  list  of  documents,"  said 
Captain  Jekyl,  "  for  the  information  of  my  constituent?" 

"  The  paper  is  at  your  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel ;  "  it  is  itself  but  a  copy.  But 
Captain  Jekyl,"  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic  expression,  "  is,  it  would  seem,  but  imper< 
fectly  let  into  his  friend's  confidence — ^he  may  be  assured  his  principal  is  completel} 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  this  paper,  and  has  accurate  copies  of  the  deeds  to  whicl 
it  refers." 

"  I  think  it  scarce  possible,"  said  Jekyl,  angrily. 

"  Possible  and  certain ! "  answered  Tyrrel.  "  My  father,  shortly  preceding  his  death, 
sent  me — ^with  a  most  affecting  confession  of  his  errors — this  list  of  papers,  and 
acquainted  me  that  he  had  made  a  similar  communication  to  your  friend.  That  he  did 
so  I  have  no  doubt,  however  Mr.  Bulmer  may  have  thought  proper  to  disguise  the  cir- 
cumstance in  communication  with  you.  One  circumstance,  among  others,  stamps  a1 
once  his  character,  and  confirms  me  of  the  danger  he  apprehended  by  my  retiun  tc 
Britain.  He  found  means,  througli  a  scoundrelly  agent,  who  had  made  me  the  usual 
remittances  from  my  father  while  alive,  to  withhold  those  which  were  necessary  for  mj 
return  from  the  Levant,  and  I  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  a  friend." 
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"  Indeed?"  replied  Jekyl.  "  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  these  papers — May 
I  inquire  where  the  originals  are,  and  in  whose  custody?" 

"  I  was  in  the  East,"  answered  Tyrrel,  "  during  my  father's  last  illness,  and  these 
papers  were  by  him  deposited  with  a  respectable  commercial  house,  with  which  he  was 
connected.  They  were  enclosed  in  a  cover  directed  to  me,  and  that  again  in  an  envelop, 
addressed  to  the  principal  person  in  their  firm." 

"  You  must  be  sensible,"  said  Captain  Jekyl,  "  that  I  can  scarcely  decide  on  the 
extraordinary  offer  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  make,  of  resigning  the  claim  founded 
on  these  documents,  unless  I  had  a  previous  opportunity  of  examining  them." 

"  You  shall  have  that  opportunity — I  will  write  to  have  them  sent  down  by  the  post 
— they  lie  but  in  small  compass." 

"  This,  then,"  said  the  Captain,  "  sums  up  all  that  can  be  said  at  present.  Supposing 
these  proofs  to  be  of  unexceptionable  authenticity,  I  certainly  would  advise  my  friend 
Etherington  to  put  to  sleep  a  claim  so  important  as  yours,  even  at  the  expense  of 
resigning  his  matrimonial  speculation — I  presume  you  design  to  abide  by  your  offer?" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  altering  my  mind — ^still  less  of  retracting  my  word,"  said 
Tyrrel,  somewhat  haughtily. 

"  We  part  friends,  I  hope?"  said  Jekyl,  rising,  and  taking  his  leave. 

"  Not  enemies,  certainly.  Captain  Jekyl.  I  will  own  to  you  I  owe  you  my  thanks, 
for  extricating  me  from  that  foolish  affair  at  the  Well — nothing  could  have  put  me  to 
more  inconvenience  than  the  necessity  of  following  to  extremity  a  Mvolous  quarrel  at 
the  present  moment." 

"  You  will  come  down  among  us,  then  ?"  said  JekyL 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  wish  to  appear  to  hide  myself,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  it  is  a 
circumstance  might  be  turned  against  me— there  is  a  party  who  will  avail  himself  of 
every  advantage.     I  have  but  one  path.  Captain  Jekyl — that  of  truth  and  honour." 

Captain  Jekyl  bowed,  and  took  his  leave.  So  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Tyrrel  locked  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  portrait,  gazed  on  it  with  a 
mixture  of  sorrow  and  tenderness,  until  the  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes. 

It  was  the  picture  of  Clara  Mowbray,  such  as  he  had  known  her  in  the  days  of  their 
youthful  love,  and  taken  by  himself,  whose  early  turn  for  painting  had  already  developed 
itself.  The  features  of  the  blooming  girl  might  be  yet  traced  in  the  fine  countenance  of 
the  more  matured  original  But  what  was  now  become  of  the  glow  which  had  shaded 
her  cheek  ? — ^what  of  the  arch,  yet  subdued  pleasantry,  which  lurked  in  the  eye  ? — ^what 
of  the  joyous  content,  which  composed  every  feature  to  the  expression  of  an  Euphrosyne? 
— Alas !  these  were  long  fled ! — Sorrow  had  laid  his  hand  upon  her — ^the  purple  light 
of  youth  was  quenched — ^the  glance  of  innocent  gaiety  was  exchanged  for  looks  now 
moody  with  ill-concealed  care,  now  animated  by  a  spirit  of  reckless  and  satirical 
observation. 

"  What  a  wreck  I  what  a  wreck ! "  exclaimed  Tyrrel ;  "  and  all  of  one  wretch's 
making. — Can  I  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work,  and  be  her  murderer  outright  ?  I  cannot 
— I  cannot !  I  will  be  strong  in  the  resolve  I  have  formed — I  will  sacrifice  all — rank — 
station — fortune — and  fame.  Revenge  ! — Revenge  itself,  the  last  good  left  me — revenge 
itself  I  will  sacrifice  to  obtain  her  such  tranquillity  as  she  may  be  yet  capable  to  enjoy." 

In  this  resolution  he  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  commercial  house  with  whom 
the  document  of  his  birth,  and  other  relative  papers,  were  deposited,  requesting  that  the 
packet  containing  them  should  be  forwarded  to  him  through  the  post-ofiice. 

Tyrrel  was  neither  unambitious,  nor  without  those  sentiments  respecting  personal 
consideration,  which  are  usually  united  with  deep  feeling  and  an  ardent  mind.  It  was 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  a  watery  eye,  but  with  a  heart  firmly  resolved,  that  he 
sealed  and  despatched  the  letter ;  a  step  towards  the  resignation,  in  favour  of  his  mortal 
enemy,  of  that  rank  and  condition  in  life,  which  was  his  own  by  right  of  inheritance, 
but  had  80  long  hung  in  doubt  betwixt  them. 
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to  vith  thH  U  tha  line'i-ndl— I  tm  m 


T  far  advanced 
where  it  was  touched  by  the  i 
i  was  covered  with  hoar  frost,  ac 
^  through  the  woods  of  St.  Ronan' 
s  from  the  branches,  and,  without 


The  dew  lay  thick  on  the  long  gruss, 
;  but  where  the  sward  lay  in  shadow,  it 
irisped  under  Jekyl's  foot,  as  he  returned 
The  leaves  of  the  ash-tree  detached  them- 
of  wind,  fell  spontaneously  on  the  path. 


The  mists  still  lay  lazily  upon  the  heights,  and  the  huge  old  tower  of  St.  SoDtm's 
entirely  shrouded  with  vapour,  except  where  a  sunbeam,  struggling  with  the   mist. 
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penetrated  into  its  wreath  so  far  as  to  shew  a  projecting  turret  upon  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  old  fortress,  wliich,  long  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  raven,  was  popularly 
called  the  Corbie's  Tower.  Beneath,  the  scene  was  open  and  lightsome,  and  the  robin- 
redbreast  was  chirping  his  best,  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  all  other  choristers.  The 
fine  foliage  of  autumn  was  seen  in  many  a  glade,  running  up  the  sides  of  each  little 
ravine,  russet-hued  and  golden-specked,  and  tinged  frequently  with  the  red  hues  of  the 
mountain-ash ;  while  here  and  there  a  huge  old  fir,  the  native  growth  of  the  soil,  flung 
his  broad  shadow  over  the  rest  of  the  trees,  and  seemed  to  exult  in  the  permanence 
of  his  dusky  livery  over  the  more  showy,  but  transitory  brilliance  by  which  he  was 
surrounded. 

Such  is  the  scene,  which,  so  often  described  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  yet  seldom  loses 
its  effect  upon  the  ear  or  upon  the  eye,  and  through  which  we  wander  with  a  strain  of 
mind  congenial  to  the  decline  of  the  year.  There  are  few  who  do  not  feel  the  impres- 
sion ;  and  even  Jekyl,  though  bred  to  far  different  pursuits  than  those  most  favourable 
to  such  contemplation,  relaxed  his  pace  to  admire  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Perhaps,  also,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  rejoin  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  towards  whose 
service  he  felt  himself  more  disinclined  since  his  interview  with  Tyrrel.  It  was  clear 
that  that  nobleman  had  not  fully  reposed  in  his  friend  the  confidence  promised ;  he  had 
not  made  him  aware  of  the  existence  of  those  important  documents  of  proof,  on  which 
the  whole  fate  of  his  negotiation  appeared  now  to  hinge,  and  in  so  far  had  deceived 
him.  Yet,  when  he  pulled  from  his  pocket,  and  re-read  Lord  Etherington's  explanatory 
letter,  Jekyl  could  not  help  being  more  sensible  than  he  had  been  on  the  first  perusal, 
how  much  the  present  possessor  of  that  title  felt  alarmed  at  his  brother's  claims ;  and 
he  had  some  compassion  for  the  natural  feeling  that  must  have  rendered  him  shy  of 
communicating  at  once  the  very  worst  view  of  his  case,  even  to  his  most  confidential 
friend.  Upon  the  whole,  he  remembered  that  Lord  Etherington  had  been  his  bene- 
factor to  an  unusual  extent ;  that,  in  return,  he  had  promised  the  young  nobleman  his 
active  and  devoted  assbtance,  in  extricating  him  from  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
seemed  at  present  surrounded;  that,  in  quality  of  his  confidant,  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  secret  transactions  of  his  life ;  and  that  it  could  only  be  some 
very  strong  cause  indeed  which  could  justify  breaking  off  from  him  at  this  moment. 
Yet  he  could  not  help  wishing  either  that  his  own  obligations  had  been  less,  hb  friend's 
cause  better,  or,  at  least,  the  friend  himself  more  worthy  of  assistance. 

'^  A  beautiful  morning,  sir,  for  such  a  foggy,  d— d  climate  as  this,"  said  a  voice  close 
by  Jekyl's  ear,  which  made  him  at  once  start  out  of  his  contemplation.  He  turned  half 
round,  and  beside  him  stood  our  honest  friend  Touchwood,  his  throat  muffled  in  his 
large  Indian  handkerchief,  huge  gouty  shoes  thrust  upon  his  feet,  his  bob-wig  well 
powdered,  and  the  gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  carried  upright  as  a  sergeant's  halberd. 
One  glance  of  contemptuous  survey  entitled  Jekyl,  according  to  his  modish  ideas,  to 
rank  the  old  gentleman  as  a  regular-built  quiz,  and  to  treat  him  as  the  young  gentlemen 
of  his  Majesty's  Guards  think  themselves  entitled  to  use  every  unfashionable  variety  of 
the  human  species.  A  slight  inclination  of  a  bow,  and  a  very  cold  "  You  have  the 
advantage  of  me,  sir,"  dropped  as  it  were  unconsciously  from  his  tongue,  were  meant  to 
repress  the  old  gentleman's  advances,  and  moderate  his  ambition  to  be  hail  fellow  well 
met  with  his  betters.  But  Mr.  Touchwood  was  callous  to  the  intended  rebuke ;  he  had 
lived  too  much  at  large  upon  the  world,  and  was  far  too  confident  of  his  own  merits,  to 
take  a  repulse  easily,  or  to  permit  his  modesty  to  interfere  with  any  purpose  which  he 
had  formed. 

"Advantage  of  you,  sir?"  he  replied;  "I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  world  not  to 
keep  all  the  advantages  I  have,  and  get  all  I  can — ^and  I  reckon  it  one  that  I  have  over- 
taken you,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  the  Well." 

"  I  should  but  interrupt  your  worthier  meditations,  sir,"  said  the  other ;  "  besides, 
I  am  a  modest  young  man,  and  think  myself  fit  for  no  better  company  than  my  own — 
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moreover,  I  walk  slow — ^very  slow. — Grood  morning  to  you,  Mr.  A — A — I  believe  my 
treacherous  memory  has  let  slip  your  name,  sir." 

"  My  name ! — Why,  your  memory  must  have  been  like  Pat  Murtough's  greyhound, 
that  let  the  hare  go  before  he  caught  it.  Tou  never  heard  my  name  in  your  life. 
Touchwood  is  my  name.     What  d'ye  think  of  it,  now  you  know  it  ?" 

'^I  am  really  no  connoisseur  in  surnames,"  answered  Jekyl;  ''and  it  is  quite  the 
same  to  me  whether  you  call  yourself  Touchwood  or  Touchstone.  Don't  let  me  keep 
you  from  walking  on,  sir.  You  will  find  breakfast  far  advanced  at  the  Well,  sir,  and 
your  walk  has  probably  given  you  an  appetite." 

"  Which  will  serve  me  to  luncheon-time,  I  promise  you,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  I  always 
drink  my  coffee  as  soon  as  my  feet  are  in  my  pabouches — ^it's  the  way  all  over  the  East 
Never  trust  my  breakfast  to  their  scalding  milk-and-water  at  the  Well,  I  assure  you ; 
and  for  walking  slow,  I  have  had  a  touch  of  the  gout." 

"Have  you?"  said  Jekyl;  "I  am  sorry  for  that;  because,  if  you  have  no  mind  to 
breakfast,  I  have — and  so,  Mr.  Touchstone,  good-morrow  to  you." 

But,  although  the  young  soldier  went  off  at  double  quick  time,  his  pertinacious 
attendant  kept  close  by  his  side,  displaying  an  activity  which  seemed  inconsistent  with 
his  make  and  his  years,  and  talking  away  the  whole  time,  so  as  to  shew  that  his  lungs 
were  not  in  the  least  degree  incommoded  by  the  unusual  rapidity  of  motion.. 

"  Nay,  young  gentleman,  if  you  are  for  a  good  smart  walk,  I  am  for  you,  and  the  gout 
may  be  d — d.  You  are  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  youth  on  your  side ;  but  yet,  so  far  as 
between  the  Aultoun  and  the  Well,  I  think  I  could  walk  you  for  your  sum,  barring 
running — all  heel  and  toe—equal  weight,  and  I  would  match  Barclay  himself  for  a  mile." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  gay  old  gentleman !"  said  Jekyl,  relaxing  his  pace;  **  and 
if  we  must  be  fellow-travellers,  though  I  can  see  no  great  occasion  for  it,  I  must  even 
shorten  sail  for  you." 

So  saying,  and  as  if  another  means  of  deliverance  had  occurred  to  him,  he  slackened 
his  pace,  took  out  a  morocco  case  of  cigars,  and,  lighting  one  with  his  briquet^  said, 
while  he  walked  on,  and  bestowed  as  much  of  its  fragrance  as  he  could  upon  the  face  of 
his  intrusive  companion,  "  Yergeben  sie,  mein  herr — ^ich  bin  erzogen  in  kaiserlicher 
dienst — ^muss  rauchen  ein  kleine  wenig."* 

"  Rauchen  sie  immer  fort,"  said  Touchwood,  producing  a  huge  meerschaum,  which, 
suspended  by  a  chain  from  his  neck,  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  his  coat,  "  habe  auch  mien 
pfeichen — Sehen  sie  den  lieben  topf  l"t  and  he  began  to  return  the  smoke,  if  not  the 
fire,  of  his  companion,  in  full  volumes,  and  with  interest. 

"  The  devil  take  the  twaddle,"  said  Jekyl  to  himself,  "  he  is  too  old  and  too  fat  to  be 
treated  after  the  manner  of  Professor  Jackson ;  and,  on  my  life,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
make  of  him. — He  is  a  residenter  too— I  must  tip  him  the  cold  shoulder,  or  he  will  be 
pestering  me  eternally," 

Accordingly,  he  walked  on,  sucking  his  cigar,  and  apparently  in  as  abstracted  a  mood 
as  Mr.  Cargill  himself,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  Touchwood,  who,  never- 
theless, continued  talking,  as  if  he  had  been  addressing  the  most  attentive  listener  in 
Scotland,  whether  it  were  the  favourite  nephew  of  a  cross,  old,  rich  bachelor,  or  the 
aid-de-camp  of  some  old  rusty  firelock  of  a  general,  who  tells  stories  of  the  American  war. 

"  And  so,  sir,  I  can  put  up  with  any  companion  at  a  pinch,  for  I  have  travelled  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  from  a  caravan  down  to  a  carrier's  cart ;  but  the  best  society  is  the  best 
every  where ;  and  I  am  happy  I  have  fallen  in  with  a  gentleman  who  suits  me  so  well 
as  you. — That  grave,  steady  attention  of  yom's  reminds  me  of  Elfi  Bey — ^you  might  talk 
to  him  in  English,  or  any  thing  he  understood  least  of — ^you  might  have  read  Aristotle 
to  Elfi,  and  not  a  muscle  would  he  stir— give  him  his  pipe,  and  he  would  sit  on  his 
cushion  with  a  listening  air,  as  if  he  took  in  every  word  of  what  you  said." 

*  Forgive  me,  sir,  I  was  bred  in  the  Imperial  service,  and  must  smoke  a  little. 

t  Smoke  as  much  as  you  please;  I  have  got  my  pipe,  too. — See  what  a  beautiful  head ! 
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Captain  Jekjl  threw  away  the  remnant  of  his  cigar,  with  a  little  movement  of 
pettishness,  and  began  to  whistle  an  opera  air. 

"  There  again,  now  !  —  That  is  just  so  like  the  Marquis  of  Roccombole,  another  dear 
friend  of  mine,  that  whistles  all  the  time  jou  talk  to  him — He  says  he  learnt  it  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  when  a  man  was  glad  to  whistle,  to  shew  his  throat  was  whole.  And 
talking  of  great  folk,  what  do  you  think  of  this  affair  between  Lord  Etherington  and 
his  brother,  or  cousin,  as  some  folk  call  him  ?" 

Jekyl  absolutely  started  at  the  question ;  a  degree  of  emotion,  which,  had  it  been 
witnessed  by  any  of  his  fashionable  friends,  would  for  ever  have  ruined  his  pretensions 
to  rank  in  their  first  order. 

"  What  affair  ?  "  he  asked,  so  soon  as  he  could  command  a  certain  degree  of  composure. 

"  Why,  you  know  the  news  surely  ?  Francis  Tyrrel,  whom  all  the  company  voted  a 
coward  the  other  day,  turns  out  as  brave  a  fellow  as  any  of  us ;  for,  instead  of  having 
run  away  to  avoid  having  his  own  throat  cut  by  Sir  Bingo  Binks,  he  was  at  the  very 
moment  engaged  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  murder  his  elder  brother,  or  his  more  lawful 
brother,  or  his  cousin,  or  some  such  near  relation." 

"  I  believe  you  are  misinformed,  sir,"  said  Jekyl  dryly,  and  then  resumed,  as  deftly  as 
he  could,  his  proper  character  of  a  pococurante. 

"  I  am  told,"  continued  Touchwood,  "  one  Jekyl  acted  as  a  second  to  them  both  on 
the  occasion — a  proper  fellow,  sir — one  of  those  fine  gentlemen  whom  we  pay  for 
polishing  the  pavement  in  Bond  Street,  and  looking  at  a  thick  shoe  and  a  pair  of  worsted 
stockings,  as  if  the  wearer  were  none  of  their  paymasters.  However,  I  believe  the 
Gommander-in-chief  is  like  to  discard  him  when  he  hears  what  has  happened." 

"  Sir!"  said  Jekyl  fiercely — ^then,  recollecting  the  folly  of  being  angry  with  an 
original  of  his  companion's  description,  he  proceeded  more  coolly,  "  You  are  misin- 
formed— Captain  Jekyl  knew  nothing  of  any  such  matter  as  you  refer  to— you  talk 

of  a  person  you  know  nothing  of — Captain  Jekyl  is "  (Here  he  stopped  a  little, 

scandalized,  perhaps,  at  the  very  idea  of  vindicating  himself  to  such  a  personage  from 
such  a  charge.) 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  traveller,  filling  up  the  chasm  in  his  own  way,  "  he  is  not  worth 
our  talking  of,  certainly — ^but  I  believe  he  knew  as  much  of  the  matter  as  either  you  or 
I  do,  for  all  that." 

''  Sir,  this  is  either  a  very  great  mistake,  or  wilful  impertinence,"  answered  the  officer. 
"  However  absurd  or  intrusive  you  may  be,  I  cannot  aUow  you,  either  in  ignorance 
or  incivility,  to  use  the  name  of  Captain  Jekyl  with  disrespect. — ^I  am  Captain  Jekyl, 
sir." 

"  Very  like,  very  like,"  said  Touchwood,  with  the  most  provoking  indifference ;  "  I 
guessed  as  much  before." 

*^  Then,  sir,  you  may  guess  what  is  likely  to  follow,  when  a  gentleman  hears  himself 
unwarrantably  and  unjustly  slandered,"  replied  Captain  Jekyl,  surprised  and  provoked 
that  his  annunciation  of  name  and  rank  seemed  to  be  treated  so  lightly.  "  I  advise  you^ 
sir,  not  too  proceed  too  far  upon  the  immunities  of  your  age  and  insignificance." 

"  I  never  presume  farther  than  I  have  good  reason  to  think  necessary.  Captain  Jekyl,"  • 
answered  Touchwood,  with  great  composure.  "  I  am.  too  old,  as  you  say,  for  any  such 
idiotical  business  as  a  duel,  which  no  nation  I  know  of  practises  but  our  silly  fools  of 
Europe — and  then,  as  for  your  switch,  which  you  are  grasping  with  so  much  dignity, 
that  is  totally  out  of  the  question.  Look  you,  young  gentleman ;  four-fifths  of  my  life 
have  been  spent  among  men  who  do  not  set  a  man's  life  at  the  value  of  a  button  on  his 
collar — every  person  learns,  in  such  cases,  to  protect  himself  as  he  can ;  and  whoever 
strikes  me  must  stand  to  the  consequences.  I  have  always  a  brace  of  bull-dogs  about 
me,  which  put  age  and  youth  on  a  level.  So  suppose  me  horse-whipped,  and  pray,  at 
the  same  time,  suppose  yourself  shot  through  the  body.  The  same  exertion  of 
imagination  will  serve  for  both  purposes." 
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So  saTing,  he  exhibited  a  very  handsome,  highly-finished,  And  richly-moimted  pair  of 
pistols. 

''  Catch  me  without  my  tools,"  said  he,  significantly  buttoning  his  coat  over  the  arms, 
which  were  concealed  in  a  side-pocket,  ingeniously  contrived  for  that  purpose.  "  I  see 
you  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,"  he  continued,  in  a  familiar  and  confidential  tone ; 
*^  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  every  body  that  has  meddled  in  this  St  Ronan's  business  is 
a  little  off  the  hooks — something  of  a  tSte  exalte,  in  plain  words,  a  little  crazy,  or  so; 
and  I  do  not  affect  to  be  much  wiser  than  other  people." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  "  your  manners  and  discourse  are  so  unprecedented  that  I  must  ask 
your  meaning  plainly  and  decidedly — Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  or  no  ?  ** 

"  No  insult  at  all,  young  gentleman — all  fair  meaning,  and  above  board — I  only  wished 
to  let  you  know  what  the  world  may  say,  that  is  all." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  hastily,  "  the  world  may  tell  what  lies  it  pleases ;  but  I  was  not 
present  at  the  rencontre  between  Etherington  and  Mr.  Tyrrel — I  was  some  hundred 
miles  off." 

"  There  now,"  said  Touchwood,  "  there  was  a  rencontre  between  them — the  very 
thing  I  wanted  to  know." 

"  Sir,"  said  Jekyl,  aware  too  late  that,  in  his  haste  to  vindicate  himself,  he  had 
committed  his  friend,  '*  I  desire  you  will  found  nothing  on  an  expression  hastily  used  to 
vindicate  myself  from  a  false  aspersion — I  only  meant  to  say,  if  there  was  an  afiTair  sucb 
as  you  talk  of,  I  knew  nothing  of  it." 

"  Never  mind — never  mind — I  shall  make  no  bad  use  of  what  I  have  learned,"  said 
Touchwood.  "  Were  you  to  eat  your  words  with  the  best  fish  sauce,  (and  that  h 
Burgess's,)  I  have  got  all  the  information  from  them  I  wanted." 

"  You  are  strangely  pertinacious,  sir,"  replied  Jekyl. 

"  Oh,  a  rock,  a  piece  of  flint  for  that — What  I  have  learned  I  have  learned,  but  I  will 
make  no  bad  use  of  it. — Hark  ye.  Captain,  I  have  no  malice  against  your  friend — 
perhaps  the  contrary — ^but  he  is  in  a  bad  course,  sir—has  kept  a  false  reckoning,  for  as 
deep  as  he  thinks  himself;  and  I  tell  you  so,  because  I  hold  you  (yoiu*  finery  out  of  the 
question)  to  be,  as  Hamlet  says,  indifferent  honest ;  but,  if  you  were  not,  why  necessity 
is  necessity ;  and  a  man  will  take  a  Bedouin  for  his  guide  in  the  desert,  whom  he  would 
not  trust  with  an  aspar  in  the  cultivated  field ;  so  I  think  of  reposing  some  confidence  in 
you — ^have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  though." 

"  On  my  word,  sir,  I  am  greatly  flattered  both  by  your  intentions  and  your  hesitation," 
said  Captain  Jekyl.  "  You  were  pleased  to  say  just  now,  that  every  one  concerned 
with  these  matters  was  something  particular." 

"  Ay,  ay — something  crazy — a  little  mad,  or  so.  That  was  what  I  said,  and  I  can 
prove  it." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  proof,"  said  Jekyl — "  I  hope  you  do  not  except 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh !  by  no  means,"  answered  Touchwood ;  "  I  am  one  of  the  maddest  old  boys  ever 
slept  out  of  straw,  or  went  loose.  But  you  can  put  fishing  questions  in  your  turn, 
Captain,  I  see  that — you  would  fain  know  how  much,  or  how  little,  I  am  in  all  these 
secrets.  Well,  that  is  as  hereafter  may  be.  In  the  meantime,  here  are  my  proofs. — 
Old  Scrogie  Mowbray  was  mad,  to  like  the  sound  of  Mowbray  better  than  that  of 
Scrogie ;  young  Scrogie  was  mad,  not  to  like  it  as  well.  The  old  Earl  of  Etherington 
was  not  sane  when  he  married  a  French  wife  in  secret,  and  devilish  mad  indeed  when 
he  married  an  English  one  in  public.  Then  for  the  good  folk  here,  Mowbray  of 
St.  Ronan's  is  cracked,  when  he  wishes  to  give  his  sister  to  he  knows  not  precisely 
whom ;  she  is  a  fool  not  to  take  him,  because  she  does  know  who  he  is,  and  what  has 
been  between  them ;  and  your  friend  is  maddest  of  all,  who  seeks  her  under  so  heavy  a 
penalty ; — and  you  and  I,  Captain,  go  mad  gratis,  for  company's  sake,  when  we  mix 
ourselves  with  such  a  mess  of  folly  and  frenzy." 
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"  Really,  sir,  all  that  you  have  said  is  an  absolute  riddle  to  me,"  replied  the  embar- 
rassed Jekyl. 

"  Riddles  may  be  read,"  said  Touchwood,  nodding ;  "  if  you  have  any  desire  to  read 
mine,  pray  take  notice,  that  this  being  our  first  interview,  I  have  exerted  myself  faire 
les  frais  du  conversation^  as  Jack  Frenchman  says ;  if  you  want  another,  you  may  come 
to  Mrs.  Dods's,  at  the  Cleikum  Inn,  any  day  before  Saturday,  at  four  precisely,  when 
you  will  find  none  of  your  half-starved,  long-limbed  bundles  of  bones,  which  you  call 
poultry  at  the  table-dTiote,  but  a  right  Chitty-gong  fowl — I  got  Mrs.  Dods  the  breed 
from  old  Ben  Vandewash,  the  Dutch  broker — stewed  to  a  minute,  with  rice  and  mush- 
rooms.— If  you  can  eat  without  a  silver  fork,  and  your  appetite  serves  you,  you  shall 
be  welcome — that's  all. — So,  good  morning  to  you,  good  master  lieutenant,  for  a  Captain 
of  the  Guards  is  but  a  lieutenant  after  all." 

So  saying,  and  ere  Jekyl  could  make  any  answer,  the  old  gentleman  turned  short  off 
into  a  path  which  led  to  the  healing  fountain,  branching  away  from  that  which  conducted 
to  the  Hotel. 

Uncertain  with  whom  he  had  been  holding  a  conversation  so  strange,  Jekyl  remained 
looking  after  him,  until  his  attention  was  roused  by  a  little  boy,  who  crept  out  from  an 
ac^oining  thicket,  with  a  switch  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  been  just  cutting, — probably 
against  regulations  to  the  contrary  effect  made  and  provided,  for  he  held  himself  ready 
to  take  cover  in  the  copse  again,  in  case  any  one  were  in  sight  who  might  be  interested 
in  chastising  his  delinquency.  Captain  Jekyl  easily  recognised  in  him  one  of  that 
hopeful  class  of  imps  who  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood  about  places  of  public  resort, 
by  going  errands,  brushing  shoes,  doing  the  groom's  and  coachman's  work  in  the  stables, 
driving  donkeys,  opening  gates,  and  so  forth,  for  but  one-tenth  part  of  their  time, 
spending  the  rest  in  gambling,  sleeping  in  the  sun,  and  otherwise  qualifying  themselves 
to  exercise  the  profession  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  either  separately,  or  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  waiters,  grooms,  and  postilions.  The  little  outcast  had  an  indifferent  pair 
of  pantaloons,  and  about  half  a  jacket,  for,  like  Pentapolin  with  the  naked  arm,  he  went 
on  action  with  his  right  shoulder  bare ;  a  third  part  of  what  had  once  been  a  hat  covered 
his  hair,  bleached  white  with  the  sun,  and  his  face,  as  brown  as  a  berry,  was  illuminated 
by  a  pair  of  eyes,  which,  for  spying  out  either  peril  or  profit,  might  have  rivalled  those 
of  the  hawk. — In  a  word,  it  was  the  original  Puck  of  the  Shaws  dramaticals. 

"  Come  hither,  ye  unhanged  whelp,"  said  Jekyl,  "  and  tell  me  if  you  know  the  old 
gentleman  that  passed  down  the  walk  just  now — yonder  he  is,  still  in  sight." 

'*  It  is  the  Naboab,"  said  the  boy ;  '^  I  could  swear  to  his  back  among  all  the  backs  at 
the  Waal,  your  honour." 

"  What  do  you  call  a  Nabob,  you  varlet  ?" 

"  A  Naboab — a  Naboab?"  answered  the  scout ;  "  odd,  I  believe  it  is  ane  comes  frae 
foreign  parts,  with  mair  siller  than  his  pouches  can  baud,  and  spills  it  a'  through  the 
country — they  are  as  yellow  as  orangers,  and  maun  hae  a'  thing  their  ain  gate." 

^^  And  what  is  this  Naboab's  name,  as  you  call  him  ?"  demanded  Jekyl. 

"  His  name  is  Touchwood,"  said  his  informer,  "  ye  may  see  him  at  the  Waal  every 
morning." 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  at  the  ordinary." 

"  Na,  na,"  answered  the  boy;  "he's  a  queer  auld  cull,  he  disna  frequent  wi'  other 
folk,  but  lives  upby  at  the  Cleikum. — He  gave  me  half-a-crown  yince,  and  forbade  me 
to  play  it  awa'  at  pitch  and  toss." 

"  And  you  disobeyed  him,  of  course  ?" 

"  Na,  I  didna  dis-obeyed  him — I  played  it  awa'  at  neevie-neevie-nick-nack." 

"  Well,  there  is  sixpence  for  thee ;  lose  it  to  the  devil  in  any  way  thou  think'st  proper." 

So  saying,  he  gave  the  little  galopin  his  donative,  and  a  slight  rap  on  the  pate  at  the 
same  time,  which  sent  him  scouring  from  his  presence.  He  himself  hastened  to  Lord 
Etherington's  apartments,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it>  found  the  Earl  alone. 
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SOW  now,  Jekyl!"  said  Lord  Etherington,  eagerly;    "what  news  irom  th( 
I  enemy? — Have  you  seen  him?" 
"  I  have,"  replied  JekyL 

"  And  in  what  humour  did  you  find  him  ? — in  none  that  was  very  favoitr- 
ftble,  I  dare  say,  for  you  have  a  baffled  and  perplexed  look,  that  confesses  b  losing  game 
— I  have  often  warned  you  how  yoiu-  hang-dog  look  betrays  yon  at  brag — And  then, 
when  you  would  fain  brush  up  your  courage,  and  put  a  good  face  on  a  bad  game,  yonr 
bold  looks  always  remind  me  of  a  standard  hoisted  only  half-mast  high,  and  betraying 
melancholy  and  dqection,  instead  of  triumph  and  defiance." 

"  I  am  only  holding  the  cards  for  your  lordship  at  present,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  and 
I  wish  to  Heaven  there  may  be  no  one  looking  over  the  hand." 

"  How  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  Why,  I  was  beset,  Dn  returning  through  the  wood,  by  an  old  bore,  a  Nabob,  as  thej 
cell  him,  and  Touchwood  by  name." 

"  I  have  seen  such  a  quiz  about,"  said  Lord  Etherington — "  What  of  him  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Jekyl ;  "  except  that  he  seemed  to  know  much  more  of  yonr 
afioirs  than  you  wonld  wish  or  are  aware  of.  He  smoked  the  truth  of  the  rencontre 
betwixt  Tyrrel  and  you,  and  what  is  worse — I  must  needs  confess  the  truth — he 
contrived  to  wring  out  of  me  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  his  suspicions." 

"'Slife!  wert  thou  mad?"  said  Lord  Etherington,  turning  pale;  "  His  is  the  very 
tongue  to  send  the  story  through  the  whole  country — Hal,  you  have  undone  me." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Jckyl ;  "  I  trust  in  Heaven  I  have  not ! — His  knowledge  is  quil« 
general — only  that  there  was  some  scuffle  between  you — Do  not  look  so  dismayed  about 
it,  or  I  will  e'en  go  back  and  cut  his  throat,  to  secure  his  secrecy." 

"Cursed  indiscretion  ["answered  the  Earl — "  how  could  you  let  him  fix  on  you  at  all?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Jekyl — "  he  has  powers  of  boring  beyond  ten  of  the  dullest  of  all 
possible  doctors — stuck  like  a  limpet  to  a  rock — a  perfect  double  of  the  CHd  Man  of  the 
Sea,  who  I  take  to  have  been  the  greatest  bore  on  record." 
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"  Could  70U  not  have  turned  him  on  his  back  like  a  turtle,  and  lefl  him  there  ?"  said 
Lord  Etherington. 

"  And  had  an  ounce  of  lead  in  my  body  for  my  pains  ?  No— no — we  have  already 
had  footpad  work  enough — I  promise  you  the  old  buck  was  armed,  as  if  he  meant  to  bing 
folks  on  the  low  toby."* 

"  Well — well — but  Martigny,  or  Tyrrel,  as  you  call  him — ^what  says  he?" 

"  Why,  Tyrrel,  or  Martigny,  as  your  lordship  calls  him,"  answered  Jekyl,  "  will  by 
no  means  listen  to  your  lordship's  proposition.  He  will  not  consent  that  Miss  Mowbray's 
happiness  shall  be  placed  in  your  lordship's  keeping ;  nay,  it  did  not  meet  his  approbation 
a  bit  the  more,  when  I  hinted  at  the  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage,  or  the  repetition 
of  the  ceremony,  attended  by  an  immediate  separation,  which  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  propose." 

**  And  on  what  grounds  does  he  refuse  so  reasonable  an  acconmiodation?"  said  Lord 
Etherington — "Does  he  still  seek  to  marry  the  girl  himself?" 

"  I  believe  he  thinks  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  that  impossible,"  replied  his 
confidant. 

"  What  ?  then  he  would  play  the  dog  in  the  manger, — neither  eat  nor  let  eat  ? — He 
shall  find  himself  mistaken.  She  has  used  me  like  a  dog,  Jekyl,  since  I  saw  you ;  and, 
by  Jove !  I  will  have  her,  that  I  may  break  her  pride,  and  cut  him  to  the  liver  with  the 
agony  of  seeing  it." 

"  Nay,  but  hold— hold  I"  said  Jekyl ;  "  perhaps  I  have  something  to  say  on  his  part 
that  may  be  a  better  compromise  than  all  you  could  have  by  teazing  him.  He  is  willing 
to  purchase  what  he  calls  Miss  Mowbra3r'8  tranquillity,  at  the  expense  of  his  resignation 
of  his  claims  to  your  father's  honours  and  estate ;  and  he  surprised  me  very  much,  my 
lord,  by  shewing  me  this  list  of  documents,  which,  I  am  afraid,  makes  hb  success  more 
than  probable,  if  there  really  are  such  proofs  in  existence."  Lord  Etherington  took  the 
paper,  and  seemed  to  read  with  much  attention,  while  Jekyl  proceeded, — "He  has 
written  to  procure  these  evidences  from  the  person  with  whom  they  are  deposited." 

"  We  shall  see  what  like  they  are  when  they  arrive,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  they 
come  by  post,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  may  be  immediately  expected,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  Well — he  is  my  brother  on  one  side  of  the  house  at  least,"  said  Lord  Etherington; 
"  and  I  should  not  much  like  to  have  him  lagged  for  forgery,  which  I  suppose  will  be 
the  end  of  his  bolstering  up  an  unsubstantial  plea  by  fabricated  docuinents — ^I  should  like 
to  see  these  papers  he  talks  of," 

"  But,  my  lord,"  replied  Jekyl,  "  Tyrrel's  allegation  is,  that  you  have  seen  them ;  and 
that  copies,  at  least,  were  made  out  for  you,  and  are  in  your  possession — such  is  his 
averment." 

"  He  lies,"  answered  Lord  Etherington,  "  so  far  as  he  pretends  I  know  of  such  papers. 
I  consider  the  whole  story  as  firoth — ^foam — ^fudge,  or  whatever  is  most  unsubstantiaL 
It  will  prove  such  when  the  papers  appear,  if  indeed  they  ever  will  appear.  The  whole 
is  a  bully  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  I  wonder  at  thee,  Jekyl,  for  being  so  thirsty  after 
syllabub,  that  you  can  swaUow  such  whipt  cream  as  that  stuff  amounts  to.  No,  no— 
I  know  my  advantage,  and  shall  use  it  so  as  to  make  all  their  hearts  bleed.  As  for  these 
papers,  I  recollect  now  that  my  agent  talked  of  copies  of  some  manuscripts  having  been 
sent  him,  but  the  originals  were  not  then  forthcoming;  and  111  bet  the  long  odds  that 
they  never  are — mere  fabrications — ^if  I  thought  otherwise,  would  I  not  tell  you  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  hope  you  would,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  for  I  see  no  chance  of  my  being 
useful  to  you,  unless  I  have  the  honour  to  enjoy  your  confidence." 

"  You  do — ^you  do,  my  friend,"  said  Etherington,  shaking  him  by  the  hand ;  "  and 
since  I  must  consider  your  present  negotiation  as  failed,  I  must  devise  some  other  mode 
of  settling  with  this  mad  and  troublesome  fellow." 

*  "  Rob  M  a  footpftd.'* 
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^'  No  violence,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl,  once  more,  and  with  much  emphasis. 

"  None — ^none — none,  by  Heaven ! — Why,  thou  suspicious  wretch,  must  I  swear,  to  quell 
your  scruples? — On  the  contrary,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  we  are  not  on  decent  temB." 

'^  It  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  both  your  characters  if  you  could  bring 
that  to  pass,''  answered  Jekyl ;  *'  and  if  you  are  serious  in  wishing  it,  I  will  endeavour 
to  prepare  Tyrrel.  He  comes  to  the  Well  or  to  the  ordinary  to-day,  and  it  would  be 
highly  ridiculous  to  make  a  scene." 

'^  True,  true ;  find  him  out,  my  dear  Jekyl,  and  persuade  him  how  foolish  it  will  be 
to  bring  our  family  quarrels  out  before  strangers,  and  for  their  amusement.  Hiey  sludl 
see  the  two  bears  can  meet  without  biting. — Gro— go— I  will  follow  you  instantly — go, 
and  remember  you  have  my  full  and  exclusive  confidence. — Gro,  half-bred,  startling  fool !" 
he  continued,  the  instant  Jekyl  had  left  the  room,  "  with  just  spirits  enough  to  ensure 
your  own  ruin,  by  hurrying  you  into  what  you  are  not  up  to.  But  he  has  character 
in  the  world — is  brave— and  one  of  those  whose  countenance  gives  a  fair  face  to  a 
doubtful  business.  He  is  my  creature,  too— I  have  bought  and  paid  for  him^  and  it 
would  be  idle  extravagance  not  to  make  use  of  him — But  as  to  confidence — no  confidence, 
honest  Hal,  beyond  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.  If  I  wanted  a  confidant,  here  cornea 
a  better  than  thou  by  half — Solmes  has  no  scruples — he  will  always  give  me  money's 
worth  of  zeal  and  secrecy  for  money." 

His  lordship's  valet  at  this  moment  entered  the  apartment,  a  grave,  civil-looking  man, 
past  the  middle  age,  with  a  sallow  complexion,  a  dark  thoughtful  eye,  slow,  and  sparing 
of  speech,  and  sedulously  attentive  to  all  the  duties  of  his  situation. 

'^  Solmes,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  and  then  stopped  short. 

*'  My  lord" — There  was  a  pause ;  and  when  Lord  Etherington  had  again  said, 
"  Solmes  ! "  and  his  valet  had  answered,  "  Your  lordship,"  there  was  a  second  pause ; 
until  the  Earl,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  '^  Oh  !  I  remember  what  I  wished  to  say — it 
was  about  the  course  of  post  here.     It  is  not  very  regular,  I  believe  ?'* 

"  Regular  enough,  my  lord,  so  far  as  concerns  this  place-=-the  people  in  the  Aultoun 
do  not  get  their  letters  in  course." 

"  And  why  not^  Solmes  ?"  said  his  lordship. 

"  The  old  woman  who  keeps  the  little  inn  there,  my  lord,  is  on  bad  terms  with  the 
post-mistress — the  one  will  not  send  for  the  letters,  and  the  other  will  not  despatch  them 
to  the  village ;  so,  betwixt  them,  they  are  sometimes  lost,  or  mislaid,  or  returned  to  the 
General  Post-office." 

"  I  wish  that  may  not  be  the  case  of  a  packet  which  I  expect  in  a  few  days — it  should 
have  been  here  already,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  the  week — it  is 
from  that  formal  ass,  Trueman  the  quaker,  who  addresses  me  by  my  Christian  and  family 
name,  Francis  Tyrrel.  He  is  like  enough  to  mistake  the  inn,  too,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
it  fell  into  Monsieur  Martigny's  hands — I  suppose  you  know  he  is  in  that  neighbourhood  ? 
— Look  after  its  safety,  Solmes — quietly,  you  understand ;  because  people  might  put  odd 
constructions,  as  if  I  were  wanting  a  letter  which  was  not  my  own." 

"I  understand  perfectly,  my  lord,"  said  Solmes,  without  exhibiting  the  slio-htest 
change  in  his  sallow  countenance,  though  perfectly  comprehending  the  nature  of  the 
service  required. 

"  And  here  is  a  note  will  pay  for  postage,"  said  the  Earl,  putting  into  his  valet's  hand 
a  bank-bill  of  considerable  value ;  "  and  you  may  keep  the  balance  for  occasional 
cxj)enses." 

This  was  also  fully  understood ;  and  Solmes,  too  politic  and  cautious  even  to  look 
intelligence,  or  acknowledge  gratitude,  made  only  a  bow  of  acquiescence,  put  the  note 
into  his  pocket-book,  and  assured  his  lordship  that  his  commands  should  be  punctually 
attended  to. 

"  There  goes  the  agent  for  my  money,  and  for  my  purpose,"  said  Lord  Etherington, 
exultingly ;  "  no  extorting  of  confidence,  no  demanding  of  explanations,  no  tearing  off" 
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the  veil  with  which  a  delicate  manoeuvre  is  gaze — all  excuses  are  received  as  argent 
comptant,  provided  only,  that  the  best  excuse  of  all,  the  argent  comptant  itself,  come  to 
recommend  them. — Yet  I  will  trust  no  one — I  will  out,  like  a  skilful  general,  and  recon- 
noitre in  person." 

With  this  resolution,  Lord  Etherington  put  on  his  surtout  and  cap,  and  sallying  from 
his  apartments,  took  the  way  to  the  bookseller's  shop,  which  also  served  as  post-office 
and  circulating  library ;  and  being  in  the  very  centre  of  the  parade,  (for  so  is  termed 
the  broad  terrace  walk  which  leads  from  the  inn  to  the  Well,)  it  formed  a  convenient 
lounging-place  for  news-mongers  and  idlers  of  every  description. 

The  Earl's  appearance  created,  as  usual,  a  sensation  upon  the  public  promenade ;  but 
whether  it  was  the  suggestion  of  his  own  alarmed  conscience,  or  that  there  was  some 
real  cause  for  the  remark,  he  could  not  help  thinking  his  reception  was  of  a  more  doubtful 
character  than  usual.  His  fine  figure  and  easy  manners  produced  their  usual  effect,  and 
all  whom  he  spoke  to  received  his  attention  as  an  honour ;  but  none  offered,  as  usual,  to 
unite  themselves  to  him,  or  to  induce  him  to  join  their  party.  He  seemed  to  be  looked 
on  rather  as  an  object  of  observation  and  attention,  than  as  making  one  of  the  company; 
and  to  escape  from  a  distant  gaze,  which  became  rather  embarrassing,  he  turned  into  the 
little  emporium  of  news  and  literature. 

He  entered  unobserved,  just  as  Lady  Penelope  had  finished  reading  some  verses,  and 
was  commenting  upon  them  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  femme  mvante^  in  possession  of 
something  which  no  one  is  to  hear  repeated  oftener  than  once. 

"  Copy — no  indeed ! "  these  were  the  snatches  which  reached  Lord  Etherington's  ear, 
from  the  group  of  which  her  ladyship  formed  the  centre — "  honour  bright — I  must  not 
betray  poor  Chatterly — besides,  his  lordship  is  my  friend,  and  a  person  of  rank,  you 
know — so  one  would  not — You  have  not  got  the  book,  Mr.  Pott  ? — ^you  have  not  got 
Statins  ? — ^you  never  have  any  thing  one  longs  to  see." 

"  Very  sorry,  my  lady^-quite  out  of  copies  at  present — I  expect  some  in  my  next 
monthly  parcel." 

"  Good  lack,  Mr.  Pott,  that  is  your  never-failing  answer,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I 
believe  if  I  were  to  ask  you  for  the  last  new  edition  of  the  Alkoran,  you  would  tell  me 
it  was  coming  down  in  your  next  monthly  parcel." 

"  Can't  say,  my  lady,  really,"  answered  Mr.  Pott ;  "  have  not  seen  the  work  advertised 
yet ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  if  it  is  likely  to  take,  there  will  be  copies  in  my  next  monthly 
parcel" 

"  Mr.  Pott's  supplies  are  always  in  the  pauUo  post  futurum  tense,"  said  Mr.  Chatterly, 
who  was  just  entering  the  shop. 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Chatterly,  are  you  there  ?"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I  lay  my  death  at  your 
door — I  cannot  find  this  Thebaid,  where  Polynices  and  his  brother " 

"  Hush,  my  lady ! — hush,  for  Heaven's  sake  ! "  said  the  poetical  divine,  and  looked 
towards  Lord  Etherington.  Lady  Penelope  took  the  hint,  and  was  silent ;  but  she  had 
said  enough  to  call  up  the  traveller  Touchwood,  who  raised  his  head  from  the  newspaper 
which  he  was  studying,  and,  without  addressing  his  discourse  to  any  one  in  particular, 
ejaculated,  as  if  in  scorn  of  Lady  Penelope's  geography — 

"  Polynices  ? — Polly  Peachum. — There  is  no  such  place  in  the  Thebais — the  Tliebais 
is  in  Egypt — the  mummies  come  from  the  Thebais — I  have  been  in  the  catacombs — 
caves  very  curious  indeed — we  were  lapidated  by  the  natives — pebbled  to  some  pur- 
pose, I  give  you  my  word.  My  janizary  thrashed  a  whole  village  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion." 

While  he  was  thus  proceeding.  Lord  Etherington,  as  if  in  a  listless  mood,  was 
looking  at  the  letters  which  stood  ranged  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  carrying  on  a 
languid  dialogue  with  Mrs.  Pott,  whose  person  and  manners  were  not  ill  adapted  to  her 
situation,  for  she  was  good-looking,  and  vastly  fine  and  affected. 

"Number  of  letters  here  which  don't  seem  to  find  owners,  Mrs. Pott ?" 
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"  Great  number,  indeed,  my  lord — it  is  a  great  vexation,  for  we  are  obliged  to  return 
them  to  the  post-office,  and  the  postage  is  charged  against  us  if  they  are  lost ;  and  how 
can  one  keep  sight  of  them  all?" 

"  Any  love-letters  among  them,  Mrs.  Pott  ? "  said  his  lordship,  lowering  his  tone. 

"  Oh,  fie  I  my  lord,  how  should  I  know  ?"  answered  Mrs.  Pott,  dropping  her  voice  to 
the  same  cadence. 

"  Oh !  every  one  can  tell  a  love-letter — that  has  ever  received  one,  that  is— one 
knows  them  without  opening — ^they  are  always  folded  hurriedly  and  sealed  carefully — 
and  the  direction  manifests  a  kind  of  tremulous  agitation,  that  marks  the  state  of  the 
writer's  nerves — that  now," — ^pointing  with  his  switch  to  a  letter  upon  the  chimney- 
piece,  "  that  mtist  be  a  love-letter." 

"  He,  he,  he ! "  giggled  Mrs.  Pott.  "  I  beg  pardon  for  laughing,  my  lord — ^but — ^he, 
he,  he ! — ^that  is  a  letter  from  one  Bindloose,  the  banker  body,  to  the  old  woman  L>uckie 
Dods,  as  they  call  her,  at  the  change-house  in  the  Aultoun." 

"  Depend  upon  it  then,  Mrs.  Pott,  that  your  neighbour,  Mrs.  Dods,  has  got  a  lover  in 
Mr.  Bindloose — unless  the  banker  has  been  shaking  hands  with  the  palsy.  Why  do  you 
not  forward  her  letter  ? — you  are  very  cruel  to  keep  it  in  durance  here." 

"  Me  forward ! "  answered  Mrs.  Pott ;  "  the  capernoity,  old,  giming  alewife,  may  wait 
long  enough  or  I  forward  it — She  11  not  loose  the  letters  that  come  to  her  by  the  King's 
post,  and  she  must  go  on  troking  wi'  the  old  carrier,  as  if  there  was  no  post-house  in 
the  neighbourhood.     But  the  solicitor  will  be  about  wi'  her  one  of  these  days.** 

"  Oh !  you  are  too  cruel — ^you  really  should  send  the  love-letter ;  consider,  the  older 
she  is,  the  poor  soul  has  the  less  time  to  lose." 

But  this  was  a  topic  on  which  Mrs.  Pott  understood  no  jesting.  She  was  well  aware 
of  our  matron's  inveteracy  against  her  and  her  establishment,  and  she  resented  it  as  a 
placeman  resents  the  efibrts  of  a  radical.  She  answered  something  sulkily,  "  That  they 
that  loosed  letters  should  have  letters ;  and  neither  Luckie  Dods,  nor  any  of  her  lodgers, 
should  ever  see  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  the  St.  Ronan's  office,  that  they  did  not  call 
for  and  pay  for." 

It  is  probable  that  this  declaration  contained  the  essence  of  the  information  which 
Lord  Etherington  had  designed  to  extract  by  his  momentary  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Pott, 
for  when,  retreating  as  it  were  from  this  sore  subject,  she  asked  him,  in  a  pretty  mincing 
tone,  to  try  his  skill  in  pointing  out  another  love-letter,  he  only  answered  carelessly, 
"  that  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  write  her  one ; "  and  leaving  his  confidential  station 
by  her  little  throne,  he  lounged  through  the  narrow  shop,  bowed  slightly  to  Liady 
Penelope  as  he  passed,  and  issued  forth  upon  the  parade,  where  he  saw  a  spectacle 
which  might  have  appalled  a  man  of  less  self-^wssession  than  himself. 

Just  as  he  left  the  shop,  little  Miss  Digges  entered  almost  breathless,  with  the 
emotion  of  impatience  and  of  curiosity,  "  Oh  la !  my  lady,  what  do  you  stay  here  for  ? — 
Mr.  Tyrrel  has  just  entered  the  other  end  of  the  parade  this  moment,  and  Lord  Ether- 
ington is  walking  that  way — they  must  meet  each  other. — O  Lord !  come,  come  away, 
and  see  them  meet! — I  wonder  if  they'll  speak — I  hope  they  won't  fight — Oh  la!  do 
come,  my  lady!" 

"  I  must  go  with  you,  I  find,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  it  is  the  strangest  thing,  my 
love,  that  curiosity  of  yours  about  other  folk's  matters — I  wonder  what  your  mfttnt^^ 
will  say  to  it." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  mamma — nobody  minds  her — papa,  nor  nobody — Do  come,  dearest 
Lady  Pen,  or  I  will  run  away  by  myself. — Mr.  Chatterly,  do  make  her  come!" 

**  I  must  come,  it  seems,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  "  or  I  shall  have  a  pretty  accoxmt 
of  you." 

But,  notwitlistanding  this  rebuke,  and  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  people  of 
quality  ought  never  to  seem  in  a  hurry,  Lady  Penelope,  with  such  of  her  satellites  as 
she  could  hastily  collect  around  her,  tripped  along  the  parade  with  unusual  haste,  in 
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sympathy,  doubtless,  with  ACss  Digges's  curiosity,  as  her  ladyship  declared  she  had 
none  of  her  own. 

Our  friend,  the  traveller,  had  also  caught  up  Miss  Digges's  information;  and, 
breaking  oiF  abruptly  an  account  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  had  been  naturally 
introduced  by  the  mention  of  the  Thebais,  and  echoing  the  fair  alarmist's  words,  "  hope 
they  won't  fight,"  he  rushed  upon  the  parade,  and  bustled  along  as  hard  as  his  sturdy 
supporters  could  carry  him.  If  the  gravity  of  the  traveller,  and  the  delicacy  of  Lady 
Penelope,  were  surprised  into  unwonted  haste  from  their  eagerness  to  witness  the 
meeting  of  Tyrrel  and  Lord  Etherington,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  decorum 
of  the  rest  of  the  company  was  a  slender  restraint  on  their  curiosity,  and  that  they 
hurried  to  be  present  at  the  expected  scene,  with  the  alacrity  of  gentlemen  of  the  fancy 
hastening  to  a  set-to. 

In  truth,  though  the  meeting  afforded  little  sport  to  those  who  expected  dire  con- 
clusions, it  was,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  interesting  to  those  spectators  who  are 
accustomed  to  read  the  language  of  suppressed  passion,  betraying  itself  at  the  moment 
when  the  parties  are  most  desirous  to  conceal  it, 

Tyrrel  had  been  followed  by  several  loiterers  so  soon  as  he  entered  the  public  walk ; 
and  their  number  was  now  so  much  reinforced,  that  he  saw  himself  with  pain  and 
displeasure  the  centre  of  a  sort  of  crowd  who  watched  his  motions.  Sir  Bingo  and 
Captain  MacTurk  were  the  first  to  bustle  through  it,  and  to  address  him  with  as  much 
politeness  as  they  could  command. 

"  Servant,  sir,"  mumbled  Sir  Bingo,  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and 
reconciliation,  ungloved.  "  Servant — sorry  that  any  thing  should  have  happened 
between  us — very  sorry,  on  my  word." 

"  No  more  need  be  said,  sir,"  replied  Tyrrel ;  "  the  whole  is  forgotten." 

"  Very  handsome,  indeed— quite  the  civil  thing — hope  to  meet  you  often,  sir." — And 
here  the  knight  was  silent. 

Meanwhile  the  more  verbose  Captain  proceeded,  "  Och,  py  Cot,  and  it  was  an  awfu' 
mistake,  and  I  could  draw  the  penknife  across  my  finger  for  having  written  the  word. — 
By  my  sowl,  and  I  scratched  it  till  I  scratched  a  hole  in  the  paper. — Och!  that  I  should 
live  to  do  an  uncivil  thing  by  a  gentleman  that  had  got  himself  hit  in  an  honourable 
affair!  But  you  should  have  written,  my  dear;  for  how  the  devil  could  we  guess  that 
you  were  so  well  provided  in  quarrels,  that  you  had  to  settle  two  in  one  day?" 

"  I  was  hurt  in  an  unexpected — an  accidental  manner.  Captain  MacTurk.  I  did  not 
write,  because  there  was  something  in  my  circumstances  at  the  moment  which  required 
secrecy ;  but  I  was  resolved,  the  instant  I  recovered,  to  put  myself  to  rights  in  your 
good  opinion." 

"  Och!  and  you  have  done  that,"  said  the  Captain,  nodding  sagaciously;  "for  Captain 
Jekyl,  who  is  a  fine  child,  has  put  us  aU  up  to  your  honourable  conduct.  They  are 
pretty  boys,  these  guardsmen,  though  they  may  play  a  little  fine  sometimes,  and  think 
more  of  themselves  than  peradventure  they  need  for  to  do,  in  comparison  with  us  of 
the  line. — But  he  let  us  know  all  about  it — and,  though  he  said  not  a  word  of  a  certain 
fine  lord,  with  his  footpad,  and  his  hurt,  and  what  not,  yet  we  all  knew  how  to  lay  that 
and  that  together. — And  if  the  law  would  not  right  you,  and  there  were  bad  words 
between  you,  why  should  not  two  gentlemen  right  themselves  ?  And  as  to  your  being 
kinsmen,  why  should  not  kinsmen  behave  to  each  other  like  men  of  honour?  Only, 
some  say  you  are  father's  sons,  and  that  is  something  too  near. — I  had  once  thoughts  of 
calling  out  my  uncle  Dougal  myself,  for  there  is  no  saying  where  the  line  should  be 
dra^vn  ;  but  I  thought,  on  tlie  whole,  there  should  be  no  fighting,  as  there  is  no  marriage, 
within  the  forbidden  degrees.  As  for  first  cousins — Wheugh!— that's  all  fair— fire 
away,  Flanigan! — ^But  here  is  my  lord,  just  upon  us,  like  a  stag  of  the  first  head,  and 
the  whole  herd  behind  him." 

Tyrrel  stepped  forward  a  little  before  his  officious  companions,  his  complexion  rapidly 
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changing  into  various  shades,  like  that  of  one  who  forces  himself  to  approach  and  touch 
some  animal  or  reptile  for  which  he  entertains  that  deep  disgust  and  abhorrence  which 
was  anciently  ascribed  to  constitutional  antipathy.  This  appearance  of  constraint  put 
upon  himself,  with  the  changes  which  it  produced  on  his  face,  was  calculated  to  prejudice 
him  somewhat  in  the  opinion  of  the  spectators,  when  compared  with  the  steady,  stately, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  easy  demeanour  of  the  Earl  of  Etherington,  who  was  equal  to 
any  man  in  England  in  the  difficult  art  of  putting  a  good  countenance  on  a  bad  cause. 
He  met  Tyrrel  with  an  air  as  unembarrassed,  as  it  was  cold ;  and,  while  he  paid  the 
courtesy  of  a  formal  and  distant  salutation,  he  said  aloud,  "  I  presume,  Mr.  Tyrrel  de 
Martigny,  that,  since  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  avoid  this  awkward  meeting,  you  are 
disposed  to  remember  our  family  connection  so  far  as  to  avoid  making  sport  for  the  good 
company?" 

"  You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  passion,  Mr.  Bulmer,"  replied  Tyrrel,  "  if 
you  can  assure  yourself  against  the  consequences  of  your  own." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Earl,  with  the  same  composure,  but  sinking  his  voice 
so  as  only  to  be  heard  by  Tyrrel ;  "  and  as  we  may  not  again  in  a  hurry  hold  any  com- 
munication together,  I  take  the  freedom  to  remind  you,  that  I  sent  you  a  proposal  of 
accommodation  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Jekyl." 

"  It  was  inadmissible,"  said  Tyrrel — "  altogether  inadmissible — both  from  reasons 
which  you  may  guess,  and  others  which  it  is  needless  to  detail. — ^I  sent  you  a  propo- 
sition, think  of  it  well." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Lord  Etherington,  "  when  I  shall  see  it  supported  by  those  alleged 
proofs,  which  I  do  not  believe  ever  had  existence." 

"Your  conscience  holds  another  language  from  your  tongue,"  said  Tyrrel;  "but 
I  disclaim  reproaches,  and  decline  altercation.  I  will  let  Captain  Jekyl  know  when 
I  have  received  the  papers,  which,  you  say,  are  essential  to  your  forming  an  opinion  on 
my  proposal.  In  the  meanwhile,  do  not  think  to  deceive  me.  I  am  here  for  the  very 
purpose  of  watching  and  defeating  your  machinations;  and,  while  I  live,  be  assured 
they  shall  never  succeed.  And  now,  sir— or  my  lord — for  the  titles  are  in  your  choice- 
fare  you  well." 

"Hold  a  little,"  said  Lord  Etherington.  "  Since  we  are  condemned  to  shock  each 
other's  eyes,  it  is  fit  the  good  company  should  know  what  they  are  to  think  of  us. 
You  arc  a  philosopher,  and  do  not  value  the  opinion  of  the  public — a  poor  worldling 
like  me  is  desirous  to  stand  fair  with  it.  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice, 
"  Mr.  Winterblossom,  Captain  MacTurk,  Mr.  —  what  is  his  name,  Jekyl  ? — Ay,  Mickle- 
hen — You  have,  I  believe,  all  some  notion,  that  this  gentleman,  my  near  relation,  and 
I,  have  some  undecided  claims  on  each  other,  which  prevent  our  living  upon  good 
terms.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  disturb  you  with  our  family  quarrels ;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  while  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  or  whatever  he  may  please  to  call 
himself,  remains  a  member  of  this  company,  my  behaviour  to  him  will  be  the  same  as 
to  any  stranger  who  may  have  that  advantage. —  Good  morrow  to  you,  sir — Good 
morning,  gentlemen — we  all  meet  at  dinner,  as  usual. — Come,  Jekyl." 

So  saying,  he  took  Jekyl  by  the  arm,  and,  gently  extricating  himself  from  the  sort 
of  crowd,  walked  off,  leaving  most  of  the  company  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  by  the 
ease  and  apparent  reasonableness  of  his  demeanour.  Sounds  of  depreciation,  forming 
themselves  indistinctly  into  something  like  the  words,  "  my  eye,  and  Betty  Martin,"  did 
issue  from  the  neckcloth  of  Sir  Bingo,  but  they  were  not  much  attended  to ;  for  it  had 
not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  quicksighted  gentry  at  the  Well,  that  the  Baronet^s 
feelings  towards  the  noble  Earl  were  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  displayed  by  Lady 
Binks,  and  that,  though  ashamed  to  testify,  or  perhaps  incapable  of  feeling,  any  anxious 
degree  of  jealousy,  his  temper  had  been  for  some  time  considerably  upon  the  fi^t ;  a 
circumstance  concerning  which  his  fair  moiety  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  herself 
any  concern. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Etherington  walked  onward  with  his  confidant,  in  the  full 
triumph  of  successful  genius. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  Jekyl,  that  I  can  turn  a  corner  with  any  man  in  England.  It 
was  a  proper  blunder  of  yours,  that  you  must  extricate  the  fellow  from  the  mist  which 
accident  had  fiung  around  him — you  might  as  well  have  published  the  story  of  our 
rencontre  at  once,  for  every  one  can  guess  it,  by  laying  time,  place,  and  circumstance 
together ;  but  never  trouble  your  brains  for  a  justification.  You  marked  how  I  assumed 
my  natural  superiority  over  him — towered  up  in  the  full  pride  of  legitimacy — silenced 
him,  even  where  the  good  company  most  do  congregate.  This  will  go  to  Mowbray 
through  his  agent,  and  will  put  him  still  madder  on  my  alliance.  I  know  he  looks 
jealously  on  my  flirtation  with  a  certain  lady — the  dasher  yonder — notliing  makes  a  man 
sensible  of  the  value  of  an  opportunity,  but  the  chance  of  losing  it.'* 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  give  up  thoughts  of  Miss  Mowbray ! "  said  Jekyl ; 

and  take  Tyrrel's  offer,  if  he  has  the  means  of  making  it  good." 

Ay,  if — if.  But  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such  rights  as  he  pretends  to,  and  that 
his  papers  are  all  a  deception. — Why  do  you  put  your  eye  upon  me  as  fixed  as  if  you 
were  searching  out  some  wonderful  secret  ? " 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  think  of  your  real  bona  fide  belief  respecting  these  documents," 
said  Jekyl,  not  a  little  puzzled  by  the  steady  and  unembarrassed  air  of  his  friend. 

"  Why,  thou  most  suspicious  of  coxcombs,"  said  Etherington,  "  what  the  devil  would 
you  have  me  say  to  you  ? — Can  I,  as  the  lawyers  say,  prove  a  negative  ?  or,  is  it  not 
very  possible,  that  such  things  may  exist,  though  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  them  ? 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  of  all  men  I  am  the  most  interested  to  deny  the  existence  of  such 
documents ;  and,  therefore,  certainly  will  not  admit  of  it,  unless  I  am  compelled  to  do 
so  by  their  being  produced ;  nor  then  either,  unless  I  am  at  the  same  time  well  assured 
of  their  authenticity." 

"  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  being  hard  of  faith,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  but  still  I 
think  if  you  can  cut  out  with  your  earldom,  and  your  noble  hereditary  estate,  I  would, 
in  your  case,  pitch  Nettlewood  to  the  deviL" 

"  Yes,  as  you  pitched  your  own  patrimony,  Jekyl ;  but  you  took  care  to  have  the 
spending  of  it  first.  What  would  you  give  for  such  an  opportunity  of  piecing  your 
fortunes  by  marriage  ? — Confess  the  truth." 

"  I  might  be  tempted,  perhaps,"  said  Jekyl,  "  in  my  present  circumstances ;  but  if 
they  were  what  they  have  been,  I  should  despise  an  estate  that  was  to  be  held  by  petti- 
coat tenure,  especially  when  the  lady  of  the  manor  was  a  sickly  fantastic  girl,  that  hated 
me,  as  this  Miss  Mowbray  has  the  bad  taste  to  hate  you." 

"  Umph — sickly  ? — no,  no,  she  is  not  sickly — she  is  as  healthy  as  any  one  in  constitution 
— and,  on  my  word,  I  think  her  paleness  only  renders  her  more  interesting.  The  last 
time  I  saw  her,  I  thought  she  might  have  rivalled  one  of  Canova's  finest  statues." 

"  Yes ;  but  she  is  indifferent  to  you — ^you  do  not  love  her,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  She  is  any  thing  but  indifferent  to  me,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  sh^  becomes  daily  more 
interesting — for  her  dislike  piques  me ;  and  besides,  she  has  the  insolence  openly  to  defy 
and  contemn  me  before  her  brother,  and  in  the  eyes  of  aU  the  world.  I  have  a  kind  of 
loving  hatred — a  sort  of  hating  love  for  her ;  in  short,  thinking  upon  her  is  like  try- 
ing to  read  a  riddle,  and  makes  one  make  quite  as  many  blunders,  and  talk  just  as 
much  nonsense.     If  ever  I  have  the  opportunity,  I  will  make  her  pay  for  all  her  airs." 

«  What  airs  ? "  said  JekyL 

"  Nay,  the  devil  may  describe  them,  for  I  cannot ;  but,  for  example — Since  her 
brother  has  insisted  on  her  receiving  me,  or  I  should  rather  say  on  her  appearing  when 
I  visit  Shaws-Castle,  one  would  think  her  invention  has  toiled  in  discovering  different 
ways  of  shewing  want  of  respect  to  me,  and  dislike  to  my  presence.  Instead  of  dressing 
herself  as  a  lady  should,  especially  on  such  occasions,  she  chooses  some  fantastic,  or  old- 
fashioned,  or  negligent  bedizening,  which  makes  her  at  least  look  odd,  if  it  cannot  make 
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her  ridiculous — such  triple  tiaras  of  various-coloured  gauze  on  her  head — such  pieces  of 
old  tapestry,  I  think,  instead  of  shawls  and  pelisses — such  thick-soled  shoes — such  tan- 
leather  gloves — mercy  upon  us,  Hal,  the  very  sight  of  her  equipment  would  drive  mad 
a  whole  conclave  of  milliners !  Then  her  postures  are  so  strange— she  does  so  stoop 
and  lollop,  as  the  women  call  it,  so  cross  her  legs  and  square  her  arms — were  the  goddess 
of  grace  to  look  down  on  her,  it  would  put  her  to  flight  for  ever !" 

"  And  you  are  willing  to  make  this  awkward,  ill-dressed,  unmannered  dowdj,  yooi 
Countess,  Etherington ;  you,  for  whose  critical  eye  half  the  town  dress  themselves  ?" 
said  Jekyl. 

'^  It  is  all  a  trick,  Hal — all  an  assumed  character  to  get  rid  of  me,  to  disgust  mes,  tc 
baffle  me ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  had  so  easily.  The  brother  is  driven  to  despair — ^he  hitef 
his  nails,  winks,  coughs,  makes  signs,  which  she  always  takes  up  at  eross-porpose.  1 
hope  he  beats  her  after  I  go  away ;  there  would  be  a  touch  of  consolation^  were  one  Iml 
certain  of  that." 

"  A  very  charitable  hope,  truly,  and  your  present  feelings  might  lead  the  lady  tc 
judge  what  she  may  expect  afler  wedlock.  But,"  added  Jekyl,  *^  cannot  jou,  so  skJUful 
in  fathoming  every  mood  of  the  female  mind,  divine  some  mode  of  engaging  her  in 
conversation?" 

"  Conversation  !"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  why,  ever  since  the  shock  of  my  first  appearance 
was  surmounted,  she  has  contrived  to  vote  me  a  nonentity;  and  that  she  may  annihilate 
me  completely,  she  has  chosen,  of  all  occupations,  that  of  working  a  stocking !  From 
what  cursed  old  antediluvian,  who  lived  before  the  invention  of  spinning-jennies,  she 
learned  this  craft.  Heaven  only  knows ;  but  there  she  sits,  with  her  work  pinned  to  hei 
knee — not  the  pretty  taper  silk  fabric,  with  which  Jeannette  of  Amiens  coquetted,  while 
Tristram  Shandy  was  observing  her  progress;  but  a  huge  worsted  bag,  designed  foi 
some  flat-footed  old  pauper,  with  heels  like  an  elephant — And  there  she  squats,  counting 
all  the  stitches  as  she  works,  and  refusing  to  speak,  or  listen,  or  look  up,  under  pretence 
that  it  disturbs  her  calculation ! " 

"  An  elegant  occupation,  truly,  and  I  wonder  it  does  not  w^ork  a  cure  upon  her  noble 
admirer,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  Confound  her — ^no — she  shall  not  trick  me.  And  then  amid  this  aflTectation  oi 
vulgar  stolidity,  there  break  out  such  sparkles  of  exultation,  when  she  thinks  she  ha^ 
succeeded  in  baftiing  her  brother,  and  in  plaguing  me,  that,  by  my  faith,  Hal,  I  could 
not  tell,  were  it  at  my  option,  whether  to  kiss  or  to  cuff"  her." 

"  You  are  determined  to  go  on  with  this  strange  aflair,  then  ?"  said  JekyL 

"  On-^on — on,  my  boy! — Clara  and  Nettlewood  for  ever!"  answered  the  Carl. 
"  Besides,  this  brother  of  hers  provokes  me  too — ^he  does  not  do  for  me  half  what  he 
might— what  he  ought  to  do.  He  stands  on  point  of  honour,  forsooth,  this  broken-down 
horse-jockey,  who  swallowed  my  two  thousand  pounds  as  a  pointer  would  a  pat  oi 
butter.  I  can  see  he  wishes  to  play  fast  and  loose — has  some  suspicions,  like  you,  Hal, 
upon  the  strength  of  my  right  to  my  father's  titles  and  estate,  as  if  with  the  tithe  of 
the  Nettlewood  property  alone,  I  would  not  be  too  good  a  match  for  one  of  his  beggarly 
family.  He  must  scheme,  forsooth,  this  half-baked  Scotch  cake !  — He  must  hold  ofi 
and  on,  and  be  cautious,  and  wait  the  result,  and  try  conclusions  with  me,  this  lump  ot 
oatmeal  dough ! — I  am  much  tempted  to  make  an  example  of  him  in  the  course  of  my 
proceedings." 

"  Why,  this  is  vengeance  horrible  and  dire,"  said  Jekyl ;  "  yet  I  give  up  the  brother 
to  you ;  he  is  a  conceited  coxcomb,  and  deserves  a  lesson.  But  I  would  fain  intercede 
for  the  sister." 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  Earl ;  and  then  suddenly,  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Hal ; 
her  caprices  are  so  diverting,  that  I  sometimes  think  out  of  mere  contradiction,  I  almost 
love  her ;  at  least,  if  she  would  but  clear  old  scores,  and  forget  one  unlucky  prank  of 
mine,  it  should  be  her  own  fault  if  I  did  not  make  her  a  happy  woman." 
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^^ift^$'?HE  general  expectation  of  the  compaoy  had  been  disappointed  by  the  pacific 
•AiR^^'^  termination  of  the  meeting  betwixt  the  Earl  of  Etherington  and  Tyirel,  the 
\  sj.y^T  anticipation  of  which  had  created  so  deep  a  sensation.  It  had  been  expected 
^■u^-4/a  (hat  some  appalling  scene  would  have  taken  place;  instead  of  which,  each 
partf  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  a  sullen  neutrality,  and  leave  the  war  to  be  carried  ou  by 
their  lawyers.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  cause  was  removed  out  of  the 
courts  of  Bellona  into  that  of  Themis ;  and  although  the  litigants  continued  to  inhahit 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  once  or  twice  met  at  the  public  walks  or  public  table,  they 
took  no  notice  of  each  other,  farther  than  by  exchanging  on  such  occasions  a  grave  and 
distant  bow. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  people  ceased  to  take  interest  in  a  feud  so  coldly 
conducted ;  and  if  they  tliought  of  it  at  all,  it  was  but  to  wonder  that  both  the  parties 
should  persevere  in  residing  near  the  Spaw,  and  in  chilling,  with  their  unsocial 
behaviour,  a  party  met  together  for  the  purposes  of  health  and  amusement. 

But  the  brothers,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  however  painful  their  occasional  meetings 
might  be,  hod  the  strongest  reasons  to  remain  in  each  otlicr's  neighbourhood — Lord 
Etherington  to  conduct  his  design  upon  Miss  Mowbray,  Tyrrel  to  disconcert  his  plan, 
if  possible,  and  both  to  await  the  answer  which  should  be  returned  by  the  house  in 
London,  who  were  depositaries  of  tlie  papers  left  by  the  late  Earl. 

Jekyl,  anxious  to  assist  his  friend  as  much  as  possible,  made  in  the  meantime  a  visit 
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to  old  Touchwood  at  the  Aultoun,  expecting  to  find  him  as  communicatiye  as  he  had 
formerly  been  on  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  brothers,  and  trusting  to 
discover,  by  dint  of  address,  whence  he  had  derived  his  information  conceming  the 
affairs  of  the  noble  house  of  Etherington.  But  the  confidence  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  expect  on  the  part  of  the  old  traveller  was  not  reposed.  Ferdinand  Mendez 
Pinto,  as  the  Earl  called  him,  had  changed  his  mind,  or  was  not  in  the  vein  of  commu- 
nication. The  only  proof  of  his  confidence  worth  mentioning,  was  his  imparting  to  the 
young  officer  a  valuable  receipt  for  concocting  curry-powder. 

Jekyl  was  therefore  reduced  to  believe  that  Touchwood,  who  appeared  all  his  life  to 
be  a  great  intermeddler  in  other  people's  matters,  had  puzzled  out  the  information  which 
he  appeared  to  possess  of  Lord  Etherington's  affairs,  through  some  of  those  obscure 
sources  whence  very  important  secrets  do  frequently,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion 
of  those  whom  they  concern,  escape  to  the  public.  He  thought  this  the  more  likely, 
as  Touchwood  was  by  no  means  critically  nice  in  his  society,  but  was  observed  to 
converse  as  readily  with  a  gentleman's  gentleman,  as  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
belonged,  and  with  a  lady's  attendant,  as  with  the  lady  herself.  He  that  will  stoop  to 
this  sort  of  society,  who  is  fond  of  tattle,  being  at  the  same  time  disposed  to  pay  some 
consideration  for  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  and  not  over  scrupulous  respecting  its 
accuracy,  may  always  conunand  a  great  quantity  of  private  anecdote.  Captain  Jekyl 
naturally  enough  concluded,  that  this  busy  old  man  became  in  some  degree  master  of 
other  people's  affairs  by  such  correspondences  as  these;  and  he  could  himself  bear 
witness  to  his  success  in  cross-examination,  as  he  had  been  surprised  into  an  avowal  of 
the  rencontre  between  the  brothers,  by  an  insidious  observation  of  the  said  Touchwood. 
He  reported,  therefore,  to  the  Earl,  after  this  interview,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  thought 
he  had  no  reason  to  fear  much  on  the  subject  of  the  traveller,  who,  though  he  had 
become  acquainted,  by  some  means  or  other,  with  some  leading  facts  of  his  remarkable 
history,  only  possessed  them  in  a  broken,  confused,  and  desultory  manner,  insomuch, 
that  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  parties  in  the  expected  lawsuit  were  brothers  or 
cousins,  and  appeared  totally  ignorant  of  the  facts  on  which  it  was  to  be  founded. 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  eclaircissement  on  the  subject  of  Touchwood,  that 
Lord  Etherington  dropped  as  usual  into  the  bookseller's  shop,  got  his  papers,  and  skim- 
ming his  eye  over  the  shelf  on  which  lay,  till  called  for,  the  postponed  letters,  destined 
for  the  Aultoun,  saw  with  a  beating  heart  the  smart  post-mistress  toss  amongst  them, 
with  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt,  a  pretty  large  packet,  addressed  to  Francis  Tyrrel, 
Esq.  &c.  He  withdrew  his  eyes,  as  if  conscious  tliat  even  to  have  looked  on  this 
important  parcel  might  engender  some  suspicion  of  his  purpose,  or  intimate  the  deep 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  contents  of  the  missive  which  was  so  slightly  treated  by 
his  friend  Mrs.  Pott.  At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  shop  opened,  and  Lady  Penelope 
Penfeather  entered,  with  her  eternal  pendante^  the  little  "Miss  Digges. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mowbray  ? — Has  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  been  down  this 
morning?— Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Pott?"  were  questions 
which  the  lettered  lady  eagerly  huddled  on  the  back  of  each  other,  scarcely  giving  time 
to  the  lady  of  letters  to  return  a  decided  negative  to  all  and  each  of  them. 

"  Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  about — was  not  coming  there  this  morning — his  servant  had 
just  called  for  letters  and  papers,  and  announced  as  much." 

"  Good  Heaven !  how  unfortunate ! "  said  Lady  Penelope,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
sinking  down  on  one  of  the  little  sofas  in  an  attitude  of  shocking  desolation,  which 
called  the  instant  attention  of  Mr.  Pott  and  his  good  woman,  the  first  uncorking  a  small 
phial  of  salts,  for  he  was  a  pharmacopolist  as  well  as  a  vender  of  literature  and  trans- 
mitter of  letters,  and  the  other  hastening  for  a  glass  of  water.  A  strong  temptation 
thrilled  from  Lord  Etherington's  eyes  to  his  finger-ends.  Two  steps  might  have 
brought  him  within  arm's-length  of  the  unwatched  packet,  on  the  contents  of  which,  in 
all  probability,  rested  the  hope  and  claims  of  his  rival  in  honour  and  fortune ;  and,  in 
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the  general  confusion,  was  it  impossible  to  possess  himself  of  it  unobserved  ?  But  no — 
no— no— the  attempt  was  too  dreadfully  dangerous  to  be  risked;  and,  passing  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  incurring  suspicion  by  suffering  Lady 
Penelope  to  play  off  her  airs  of  affected  distress  and  anxiety,  without  seeming  to  take 
that  interest  in  them  which  her  rank  at  least  might  be  supposed  to  demand.  Stung 
with  this  apprehension,  he  hastened  to  express  himself  so  anxiously  on  the  subject,  and 
to  demonstrate  so  busily  his  wish  to  assist  her  ladyship,  that  he  presently  stood  com- 
mitted a  great  deal  farther  than  he  had  intended.  Lady  Penelope  was  infinitely  obliged 
to  his  lordship— indeed,  it  was* her  character  in  general  not  to  permit  herself  to  be 
overcome  by  circumstances ;  but  something  had  happened,  so  strange,  so  embarrassing, 
so  melancholy,  that  she  owned  it  had  quite  overcome  her — notwithstanding,  she  had  at 
all  times  piqued  herself  on  supporting  her  own  distresses,  better  than  she  was  able  to 
suppress  her  emotions  in  viewing  those  of  others. 

"Could  he  be  of  any  use?"  Lord  Etherington  asked.  "She  had  inquired  for 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's — his  servant  was  at  her  ladyship's  service,  if  she  chose  to 
send  to  command  his  attendance." 

"  Oh !  no,  no ! "  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I  dare  say,  my  dear  lord,  you  will  answer  the 
purpose  a  great  deal  better  than  Mr.  Mowbray — that  is,  provided  you  are  a  Justice  of 
Peace." 

"  A  Justice  of  Peace !"  said  Lord  Etherington,  much  surprised ;  "  I  am  in  the  com- 
mission unquestionably,  but  not  for  any  Scotch  county." 

"  Oh,  that  does  not  signify,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  and  if  you  will  trust  yourself 
with  me  a  little  way,  I  will  explain  to  you  how  you  can  do  one  of  the  most  charitable, 
and  kind,  and  generous  things  in  the  world." 

Lord  Etherington's  delight  in  the  exercise  of  charity,  kindness,  and  generosity,  was 
not  so  exuberant  as  to  prevent  his  devising  some  means  for  evading  Lady  Penelope's 
request,  when,  looking  through  the  sash-door,  he  had  a  distant  glance  of  his  servant 
Solmes  approaching  the  Post-ofl&ce. 

I  have  heard  of  a  sheep-steaier  who  had  rendered  his  dog  so  skilful  an  accomplice  in 
his  nefarious  traffic,  that  he  used  to  send  him  out  to  commit  acts  of  felony  by  himself, 
and  had  even  contrived  to  impress  on  the  poor  cur  the  caution  that  he  should  not,  on 
such  occasions,  seem  even  to  recognize  his  master,  if  they  met  accidentally.*  Appa- 
rently, Lord  Etherington  conducted  himself  upon  a  similar  principle ;  for  he  had  no 
sooner  a  glimpse  of  his  agent,  than  he  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  stage 
free  for  his  machinations. 

"  My  servant,"  he  said,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he  could  assume,  "  will  call  for 
my  letters — I  must  attend  Lady  Penelope ;"  and,  instantly  proffering  his  services  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  in  whatever  other  quality  she  chose  to  employ  them,  he  hastily 

*  There  were  several  instances  of  this  dexterity,  but  especially  those  which  occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Murdlson 
and  Millar  in  1773.  These  persons,  a  sheep-farmer  and  his  shepherd,  settled  in  the  vale  of  Tweed,  commenced  and  carried 
on  for  some  time  an  extensivn  system  of  devastation  on  the  flocks  of  their  neighbours.  A  dog  belonging  to  Millar  was  so  well 
trained,  that  he  had  only  to  shew  him  during  the  day  the  parcel  of  sheep  which  he  desired  to  have ;  and  when  dismissed  at 
night  for  the  purpose,  Yarrow  went  right  to  the  pasture  where  the  flock  had  fed,  and  carried  off"  the  quantity  shewn  to  him. 
He  then  drove  them  before  him  by  the  most  secret  paths  to  Murdison's  farm,  where  the  dishonest  master  and  servant  were  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  booty.  Two  things  were  remarkable.  In  the  first  place,  that  if  the  dog,  when  thus  dishonestly 
employed,  actually  met  his  master,  he  observed  great  caution  in  recognizing  him,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid  of  bringing  him 
under  smpicion ;  secondly,  that  he  showed  a  distinct  sense  that  the  illegal  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged  were  not  qf  a 
nature  to  endure  daylight.  The  sheep  which  he  was  directed  to  drive,  were  often  reluctant  to  leave  their  own  pastures,  and 
sometimes  the  intervention  of  rivers  and  other  obstacles  made  their  progress  peculiarly  difficult.  On  such  occasions.  Yarrow 
continued  his  eflbrts  to  drive  his  plunder  forward,  until  the  day  began  to  dawn,  a  signal  which,  he  conceived,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  desert  his  spoil,  and  slink  homeward  by  a  circuitoxu  road.  It  is  generally  said  this  accomplished  dog 
was  hanged  along  with  his  master;  but  the  truth  Is,  he  survived  him  long,  in  the  service  of  a  man  in  Leithen,  yet  was  said 
afterwards  to  have  shewn  little  of  the  wonderful  instinct  exhibited  in  the  service  of  Millar. 

Another  instance  of  similar  sagacity,  a  friend  of  mine  discovered  in  a  beautiful  little  spaniel  which  he  had  purchased  from 
a  dealer  in  the  canine  race.  When  he  entered  a  shop,  he  was  not  long  in  observing  that  his  little  companion  made  it  a  rule 
to  follow  at  some  interval,  and  to  estrange  itself  from  his  master  so  much  as  to  appear  totally  unconnected  with  him.  And 
when  he  left  the  shop,  it  was  the  dog's  custom  to  remain  behind  him  till  it  could  find  opportunity  of  seising  a  pair  of  gloves, 
or  silk  stockings,  or  some  similar  property,  which  it  brought  to  its  master.  The  poor  fellow  probably  saved  its  life  by  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  honest  man. 
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presented  his  arm,  and  scarce  gave  her  ladyship  time  to  recover  from  her  state  of 
languor  to  the  necessary  degree  of  activity,  ere  he  hurried  her  from  the  shop ;  and,  with 
her  thin  hatchet-face  chattering  close  to  his  ear,  her  yellow  and  scarlet  feathers  crossing 
his  nose,  her  lean  right  honourable  arm  hooking  his  elbow,  he  braved  the  suppressed 
titters  and  sneers  of  all  the  younger  women  whom  he  met  as  they  traversed  the  parade. 
One  glance  of  intelligence,  though  shot  at  a  distance,  passed  betwixt  his  lordship  and 
Solmes,  as  the  former  left  the  public  walk  under  the  guidance  of  Lady  Penelope,  his 
limbs  indeed  obeying  her  pleasure,  and  his  ears  dinned  with  her  attempts  to  explain  the 
business  in  question,  but  his  mind  totally  indifferent  where  he  was  going,  or  ignorant  on 
what  purpose,  and  exclusively  occupied  with  the  packet  in  Mrs.  Pott's  heap  of  postponed 
letters,  and  its  probable  fate. 

At  length,  an  effort  of  recollection  made  Lord  Etherington  sensible  that  his  abstraction 
must  seem  strange,  and,  as  his  conscience  told  him,  even  suspicious,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
companion;  putting,  therefore,  the  necessary  degree  of  constraint  upon  himself,  be 
expressed,  for  the  first  time,  curiosity  to  know  where  their  walk  was  to  terminate.  It 
chanced,  that  this  was  precisely  the  question  which  he  needed  not  to  have  asked,  if  he 
had  paid  but  the  slightest  attention  to  the  very  voluble  communications  of  her  ladyship, 
which  had  all  turned  upon  this  subject. 

"  Now,  my  dear  lord,"  she  said,  "  I  must  believe  you  lords  of  the  creation  think  us 
poor  simple  women  the  vainest  fools  alive.  I  have  told  you  how  much  pain  it  costs  me 
to  speak  about  my  little  charities,  and  yet  you  come  to  make  me  tell  you  the  whole  story 
over  again.  But  I  hope,  after  all,  your  lordship  is  not  surprised  at  what  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  do  in  this  sad  affair — perhaps  I  have  listened  too  much  to  the  dictates  of 
my  own  heart,  which  are  apt  to  be  so  deceitful." 

On  the  watch  to  get  at  something  explanatory,  yet  afraid,  by  demanding  it  directly, 
to  shew  that  the  previous  tide  of  narrative  and  pathos  had  been  lost  on  an  inattentive 
ear,  Loixi  Etherington  could  only  say,  that  Lady  Penelope  could  not  err  in  acting 
according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  judgment. 

Still  the  compliment  had  not  sauce  enough  for  the  lady*s  sated  palate ;  so,  like  a  true 
glutton  of  praise,  she  began  to  help  herself  with  the  soup-ladle. 

"  Ah  I  judgment  ? — how  is  it  you  men  know  us  so  little,  that  you  think  we  can  pause 
to  weigh  sentiment  in  the  balance  of  judgment  ? — that  is  expecting  rather  too  much 
from  us  poor  victims  of  our  feelings.  So  that  you  must  really  hold  me  excused  if  I 
forgot  the  errors  of  this  guilty  and  unhappy  creature,  when  I  looked  upon  her  wretched- 
ness— Not  that  I  would  have  my  little  friend,  JVIiss  Digges,  or  your  lordship,  suppose 
that  I  am  capable  of  palliating  the  fault,  while  I  pity  the  poor,  miserable  sinner.  Oh, 
no — Walpole's  verses  express  beautifully  what  one  ought  to  feel  on  such  occasions 

'  For  never  was  the  gentle  breast 

Insensible  to  human  woes; 
Feeling,  though  firm,  it  melts  distress'd 
For  weaknesses  it  never  knows.'  " 

"  Most  accursed  of  all  precieuses,"  thought  his  lordship,  "  when  wilt  thou,  amidst  aU 
thy  chatter,  utter  one  word  sounding  like  sense  or  information  ?" 

But  Lady  Penelope  went  on — "  If  you  knew,  my  lord,  how  I  lament  my  limited 
means  on  those  occasions !  but  I  have  gathered  something  among  the  good  people  at  the 
Well.  I  asked  that  selfish  wretch,  Winterblossom,  to  walk  down  with  me  to  view  her 
distress,  and  the  heartless  beast  told  me  he  was  afraid  of  infection !  infection  from  a 
puer — puerperal  fever !  I  should  not  perhaps  pronounce  the  word,  but  science  is  of  no 
sex — however,  I  have  always  used  tliieves'  vinegar  essence,  and  never  have  gone  farther 
than  the  threshold." 

Whatever  were  Etherington's  faults,  he  did  not  want  charity,  so  far  as  it  consists  in 
giving  alms. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  taking  out  his  purse, "  your  ladyship  should  not  have  applied  to  me," 
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"  Pardon  rae,  my  lord,  we  onl j  beg  from  our  friends ;  and  your  lordship  is  so  con- 
stantly engaged  with  Lady  Binks,  that  we  have  rarely  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
what  I  call  my  little  circle." 

Lord  Etherington,  without  farther  answer,  tendered  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  observed, 
that  the  poor  woman  should  have  medical  attendance. 

"  Why,  so  I  say,"  answered  Lady  Penelope ;  "  and  I  asked  the  brute  Quackleben, 
who,  I  am  sure,  owes  me  some  gratitude,  to  go  and  see  her ;  but  the  sordid  monster 
answered,  *  Who  was  to  pay  him  ? ' — He  grows  every  day  more  intolerable,  now  that  he 
seems  sure  of  marrying  that  fat  blowzy  widow.  He  could  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  that 
I— out  of  my  pittance — And  besides,  my  lord,  is  there  not  a  law  that  the  parish,  or  the 
county,  or  the  something  or  other,  shall  pay  for  physicking  the  poor?" 

"We  will  find  means  to  secure  the  Doctor's  attendance,"  said  Lord  Etherington; 
"  and  I  believe  my  best  way  will  be  to  walk  back  to  the  Well,  and  send  him  to  wait  on 
the  patient.     I  am  afraid  I  can  be  of  little  use  to  a  poor  woman  in  a  childbed  fever." 

"  Puerperal,  my  lord,  puerperal,"  said  Lady  Penelope,  in  a  tone  of  correction. 

"  In  a  puerperal  fever,  then,"  said  Lord  Etherington  ;  "  why  what  can  I  do  to  help  her?" 

"  Oh !  my  lord,  you  have  forgotten  that  this  Annie  Heggie,  that  I  told  you  of,  came 
here  with  one  child  in  her  arms — and  another — in  short,  about  to  become  a  mother 
again — and  settled  herself  in  this  miserable  hut  I  told  you  of — ^and  some  people  think 
the  minister  should  have  sent  her  to  her  own  parish  ;  but  he  is  a  strange,  soft-headed, 
sleepy  sort  of  man,  not  over  active  in  his  parochial  duties.  However,  there  she  settled, 
and  there  was  something  about  her  quite  beyond  the  style  of  a  common  pauper,  my  lord 
— not  at  all  the  disgusting  sort  of  person  that  you  give  a  sixpence  to  while  you  look 
another  way — but  some  one  that  seemed  to  have  seen  better  days — one  that,  as  Shake- 
speare says,  could  a  tale  unfold — though,  indeed,  I  have  never  thoroughly  learned  her 
history— only,  that  to-day,  as  I  called  to  know  who  she  was,  and  sent  my  maid  into  her 
hut  with  some  trifle,  not  worth  mentioning,  I  find  there  is  something  hangs  about  her 
mind  concerning  the  Mowbray  family  here  of  St.  Ronan's — and  my  woman  says  the 
poor  creature  is  dying,  and  is  raving  either  for  Mr.  Mowbray  or  for  some  magistrate  to 
receive  a  declaration ;  and  so  I  have  given  you  the  trouble  to  come  with  me,  that  we 
may  get  out  of  the  poor  creature,  if  possible,  whatever  she  has  got  to  say. — I  hope  it  is 
not  murder — I  hope  not — though  young  St.  Ronan's  has  been  a  strange,  wild,  daring, 
thoughtless  creature— ^/jrAerro  insigne^  as  the  Italian  says. — But  here  is  the  hut,  my  lord 
— pray,  walk  in." 

The  mention  of  St.  Ronan's  family,  and  of  a  secret  relating  to  them,  banished  the 
thoughts  which  Lord  Etherington  began  to  entertain  of  leaving  Lady  Penelope  to 
execute  her  works  of  devoted  charity  without  his  assistance.  It  was  now  with  an 
interest  equal  to  her  own,  that  he  stood  before  a  most  miserable  hut,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate female,  her  distresses  not  greatly  relieved  by  Lady  Penelope's  ostentatious  bounty, 
had  resided  both  previous  to  her  confinement,  and  since  that  event  had  taken  place,  with 
an  old  woman,  one  of  the  parish  poor,  whose  miserable  dole  the  minister  had  augmented, 
that  she  might  have  some  means  of  assisting  the  stranger. 

Lady  Penelope  lifted  the  latch  and  entered,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  struggle  betwixt  her  fear  of  infection,  and  her  eager  curiosity  to  know 
something,  she  could  not  guess  what,  that  might  affect  the  Mowbrays  in  their  honour  or 
fortunes.  The  latter  soon  prevailed,  and  she  entered,  followed  by  Lord  Etherington. 
The  lady,  like  other  comforters  of  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  proceeded  to  rebuke  the 
grumbling  old  woman,  for  want  of  order  and  cleanliness— censured  the  food  which  was 
provided  for  the  patient,  and  inquired  particularly  after  the  wine  which  she  had  left  to 
make  caudle  with.  The  crone  was  not  so  dazzled  with  Lady  Penelope's  dignity  or 
bounty  as  to  endure  her  reprimand  with  patience.  "  They  that  had  their  bread  to  won 
wi'  ae  arm,"  she  said,  for  the  other  hung  powerless  by  her  side,  "  had  mair  to  do  than 
to  soop  houses ;  if  her  leddyship  wad  let  her  ain  idle  quean  of  a  lass  take  the  besom. 
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she  might  make  the  house  as  clean  as  she  liked ;  and  madam  wad  be  a'  the  better  of  the 
exerebe,  and  wad  hae  done,  at  least,  ae  turn  of  wark  at  the  week's  end." 

"Do  you  hear  the  old  hag,  my  lord?"  said  Lady  Penelope.  "Well,  the  poor  are 
horrid  ungrateful  wretches. — And  the  wine,  dame — the  wine?" 

"  The  wine ! — there  was  hardly  half  a  mutchkin,  and  puir,  thin,  fushionless  skink  it 
was — ^the  wine  was  drank  out,  ye  may  swear — we  didna  fling  it  ower  our  shouther— it 
ever  we  were  to  get  good  o't,  it  was  by  taking  it  naked,  and  no  wi'  your  sugar  and 
your  slaisters — I  wish,  for  ane,  I  had  ne'er  kend  the  sour  smack  o't.  If  the  bedral 
hadna  gien  me  a  drap  of  usquebaugh,  I  might  e*en  hae  died  of  your  leddyship's  liquor, 
for *" 

Lord  £therington  here  interrupted  the  grumbling  crone,  thrusting  some  silver  into  her 
grasp,  and  at  the  same  time  begging  her  to  be  silent.  The  hag  weighed  the  crown-pieoe 
in  her  hand,  and  crawled  to  her  chimney -comer,  muttering  as  she  went, — **  This  is 
something  like— this  is  something  like — no  like  rinning  into  the  house  and  out  of  the 
house,  and  geeing  orders,  like  mistress  and  mair,  and  then  a  puir  shilling  again  Saturday 
at  e'en." 

So  sajing,  she  sat  down  to  her  wheel,  and  seized,  while  she  spun,  her  jet-black  cutty 
pipe,  from  which  she  soon  sent  such  clouds  of  vile  mundungus  vapour  as  must  have 
cleared  the  premises  of  Lady  Penelope,  had  she  not  been  strong  in  purpose  to  share  the 
expected  confession  of  the  invalid.  As  for  Miss  Digges,  she  coughed,  sneezed,  retched, 
and  finally  ran  out  of  the  cottage,  declaring  she  could  not  live  in  such  a  smoke,  if  it 
were  to  hear  twenty  sick  women's  last  speeches ;  and  that,  besides,  she  was  sure  to  know 
all  about  it  from  Lady  Penelope,  if  it  was  ever  so  little  worth  telling  over  again. 

Lord  Etherington  was  now  standing  beside  the  miserable  flockbed,  in  which  lay  the 
poor  patient,  distracted,  in  what  seemed  to  be  her  djing  moments,  with  the  peevish 
clamour  of  the  elder  infant,  to  which  she  could  only  reply  by  low  moans,  taming  her 
looks  as  well  as  she  could  from  its  ceaseless  whine,  to  the  other  side  of  her  wretched 
couch,  where  lay  the  unlucky  creature  to  which  she  had  last  given  birth ;  its  shivering 
limbs  imperfectly  covered  with  a  blanket,  its  little  features  already  swollen  and  bloated, 
and  its  eyes  scarce  open,  apparently  insensible  to  the  evils  of  a  state  from  which  it  seemed 
about  to  be  speedily  released. 

**  You  are  very  ill,  poor  woman,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  I  am  told  you  desire  a 
magistrate." 

"It  was  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's — whom  I  desired  to  see — John  Mowbray  of 
St.  Ronan's — the  lady  promised  to  bring  him  here." 

"  I  am  not  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's,"  said  Lord  Etherington  ;  "  but  I  am  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature —I  am,  moreover,  Mr.  Mowbray's  particular  friend, 
if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  of  these  capacities." 

The  poor  woman  remained  long  silent,  and  when  she  spoke  it  was  doubtfully. 

"  Is  my  Lady  Penelope  Pcnfeather  there  ?"  she  said,  straining  her  darkened  eyes. 

"  Her  ladyship  is  present,  and  within  hearing,"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

"  My  case  is  the  worse,"  answered  the  dying  woman,  for  so  she  seemed,  "  if  I  must 
communicate  such  a  secret  as  mine  to  a  man  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  and  a  woman  of 
whom  I  only  know  that  she  wants  discretion." 

"  I — I  want  discretion !"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  but  at  a  signal  from  Lord  Etbering^n 
she  seemed  to  restrain  herself;  nor  did  the  sick  woman,  whose  powers  of  observation 
were  greatly  impaired,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  interruption.  She  spoke,  notwithstanding 
her  situation,  with  an  intelligible  and  even  emphatic  voice;  her  manner  in  a  great  mea- 
sure betraying  the  influence  of  the  fever,  and  her  tone  and  language  seeming  much 
superior  to  her  most  miserable  condition. 

"  I  am  not  the  abject  creature  which  I  seem,"  she  said ;  "  at  least,  I  was  not  bom  to 
be  so.  I  wish  I  mere  that  utter  abject !  I  wish  I  were  a  wretched  pauper  of  the  lowest 
class — a  starving  vagabond— a  wifeless  mother— ignorance  and  insensibility  would  make 
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me  bear  my  lot  like  the  outcast  animal  that  dies  patiently  on  the  side  of  the  common, 
where  it  has  been  half-starved  during  its  life.  But  I — but  I — bom  and  bred  to  better 
things,  have  not  lost  the  memory  of  them,  and  they  make  my  present  condition — my 
shame — my  poverty — my  infamy — the  sight  of  my  dying  babes — the  sense  that  my  own 
death  is  coming  fast  on — they  make  these  things  a  foretaste  of  hell ! '' 

Lady  Penelope's  self-conceit  and  affectation  were  broken  down  by  this  fearful  exordium. 
She  sobbed,  shuddered,  and  for  once  perhaps  in  her  life,  felt  the  real,  not  the  assumed 
necessity,  of  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.     Lord  Etherington  also  was  moved. 

"  Good  woman,"  he  said,  "  as  far  as  relieving  your  personal  wants  can  mitigate  your 
distress,  I  will  see  that  is  fully  performed,  and  that  your  poor  children  are  attended  to." 

"  May  God  bless  you ! "  said  the  poor  woman,  with  a  glance  at  the  wretched  forms 
beside  her ;  "  and  may  you,"  she  added,  after  a  momentary  pause,  "  deserve  the  blessing 
of  God,  for  it  is  bestowed  in  vain  on  those  who  are  unworthy  of  it." 

Lord  Etherington  felt,  perhaps,  a  twinge  of  conscience ;  for  he  said,  something  hastily, 
"  Pray  go  on,  good  woman,  if  you  really  have  any  thing  to  communicate  to  me  as  a 
magistrate— it  is  time  your  condition  was  somewhat  mended,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  be 
cared  for  directly." 

"  Stop  yet  a  moment,"  she  said ;  "  let  me  unload  my  conscience  before  I  ^o  hence,  for 
no  earthly  relief  will  long  avail  to  prolong  my  time  here. — I  was  well  bom,  the  more 
my  present  shame  I  well  educated,  the  greater  my  present  guilt  I — I  was  always,  indeed, 
poor,  but  I  felt  not  of  the  ills  of  poverty.  I  only  thought  of  it  when  my  vanity  demanded 
idle  and  expensive  gratification,  for  real  wants  I  knew  none.  I  was  companion  of  a 
young  lady  of  higher  rank  than  my  own,  my  relative,  however,  and  one  of  such  exquisite 
kindness  of  disposition,  that  she  treated  me  as  a  sister,  and  would  have  shared  with  me 

all  that  she  had  on  earth 1  scarce  think  I  can  go  farther  with  my  story  I  something 

rises  to  my  throat  when  I  recollect  how  I  rewarded  her  sisterly  love ! — I  was  elder  than 
Clara — I  should  have  directed  her  reading,  and  confirmed  her  understanding ;  but  my 
own  bent  led  me  to  peruse  only  works,  which,  though  they  burlesque  nature,  are  seduc- 
tive to  the  imagination.  We  read  these  follies  together,  until  we  had  fashioned  out  for 
ourselves  a  little  world  of  romance,  and  prepared  ourselves  for  a  maze  of  adventures. 
Clara's  imaginations  were  as  pure  as  those  of  angels ;  mine  were — but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  tell  them.  The  fiend,  always  watchful,  presented  a  tempter  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  most  dangerous." 

She  paused  here,  as  if  she  found  difficulty  in  expressing  herself;  and  Lord  Etherington, 
turning,  with  great  appearance  of  interest,  to  Lady  Penelope,  began  to  inquire,  "  Whe- 
ther it  were  quite  agreeable  to  her  ladyship  to  remain  any  longer  an  ear-witness  of  this 
unfortunate's  confession  ? — ^it  seems  to  be  verging  on  some  things — things  that  it  might 
be  unpleasant  for  your  ladyship  to  hear." 

"  I  was  just  forming  the  same  opinion,  my  lord,  and,  to  say  truth,  was  about  to  pro- 
pose to  your  lordship  to  withdraw,  and  leave  me  alone  with  the  poor  woman.  My  sex 
will  make  her  necessary  communications  the  more  frank  in  your  lordship's  absence." 

"  True,  madam ;  but  then  I  am  called  here  in  my  capacity  of  a  magistrate." 

"  Hush !"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  she  speaks." 

"  They  say  every  woman  that  yields,  makes  herself  a  slave  to  her  seducer ;  but  I  sold 
my  liberty  not  to  a  man,  but  a  demon  I  He  made  me  serve  him  in  his  vile  schemes 
against  my  friend  and  patroness — and  oh !  he  found  in  me  an  agent  too  willing,  from 
mere  envy,  to  destroy  the  virtue  which  I  had  lost  myself.  Do  not  listen  to  me  any  more 
— Go,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate ;  I  am  the  most  detestable  wretch  that  ever  lived — 
detestable  to  myself  worst  of  all,  because  even  in  my  penitence  there  is  a  secret  whisper 
that  tells  me,  that  were  I  as  I  have  been,  I  would  again  act  over  all  the  wickedness  I 
have  done,  and  much  worse.  Oh  I  for  Heaven's  assistance,  to  crush  the  wicked  thought  I " 

She  closed  her  eyes,  folded  her  emaciated  hands,  and  held  them  upwards  in  the 
attitude  of  one  who  prays  internally;  presently  the  hands  separated,  and  fell  gently  down 
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on  her  miserable  couch ;  but  her  eyes  did  not  open,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  sign  of 
motion  on  the  features.  Lady  Penelope  shrieked  faintly,  hid  her  eyes,  and  hurried  back 
from  the  bed,  while  Lord  Etherington,  his  looks  darkening  with  a  complication  of  feelings, 
remained  gazing  on  the  poor  woman,  as  if  eager  to  discern  whether  the  spark  of  life  was 
totally  extinct  Her  grim  old  assistant  hurried  to  the  bedside,  with  some  spirits  in  ft 
broken  glass. 

"  Have  ye  no  had  pennyworths  for  your  charity  ?"  she  said,  in  spiteful  soom.  "  Ye 
buy  the  very  life  o'  us  wi'  your  shillings  and  sixpences,  your  groats  and  your  boddles — 
ye  hae  gar'd  the  puir  wretch  speak  till  she  swarfs,  and  now  ye  stand  as  if  ye  never  saw 
a  woman  in  a  dwam  before.  Let  me  till  her  wi'  the  dram — ^mony  words  mickle  drought, 
ye  ken — Stand  out  o'  my  gate,  my  leddy,  if  sae  be  that  ye  are  a  leddy ;  there  is  little  use 
of  the  like  of  you  when  there  is  death  in  the  pot." 

Lady  Penelope,  half  afironted,  but  still  more  frightened  by  the  manners  of  the  old  hag, 
now  gladly  embraced  Lord  Etherington's  renewed  offer  to  escort  her  from  the  hut.  He 
left  it  not,  however,  without  bestowing  an  additional  gratuity  on  the  old  woman,  who 
received  it  with  a  whining  benediction. 

"  The  Almighty  guide  your  course  through  the  troubles  of  this  wicked  warld — and 
the  muckle  deevil  blaw  wind  in  your  sails,"  she  added,  in  her  natural  tone,  as  the  guests 
vanished  from  her  miserable  threshold — "  A  wheen  cork-headed,  barmy-brained  gowks ! 
that  wunna  let  puir  folk  sae  muckle  as  die  in  quiet,  wi'  their  sossings  and  their  soopings."* 

"  This  poor  creature's  declaration,"  said  Lord  Etherington  to  Lady  Penelope,  "  seems 
to  refer  to  matters  which  the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  which,  perhaps,  as  they 
seem  to  implicate  the  peace  of  a  family  of  respectability,  and  the  character  of  a  young 
lady,  we  ought  to  inquire  no  farther  after." 

"  I  differ  from  your  lordship,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I  differ  extremely — I  suppose 
you  guess  whom  her  discourse  touched  upon  ?" 

"  Lideed,  your  ladyship  does  my  acuteness  by  far  too  much  honour." 

"Did  she  not  mention  a  Christian  name?"  said  Lady  Penelope;  "your  lordship  b 
strangely  dull  this  morning  ?  " 

"  A  Christian  name  ? — No,  none  that  I  heard — ^yes,  she  said  something  about — a 
Catherine,  I  tbink  it  was." 

"  Catherine  ? "  answered  the  lady ;  "  No,  my  lord,  it  was  Clara — ^rather  a  rare  name 
in  this  country,  and  belonging,  I  think,  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  your  lordship  should 
know  something,  unless  your  evening  flirtations  with  Lady  Binks  have  blotted  entirely 
out  of  your  memory  your  morning  visits  to  Shaws-Castle.  You  are  a  bold  man,  my 
lord.  I  would  advise  you  to  include  Mrs.  Blower  among  the  objects  of  your  attention, 
and  then  you  will  have  maid,  wife,  and  widow  upon  your  list." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  your  ladyship  is  too  severe,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  you  surround 
yourself  every  evening  with  all  that  is  clever  and  accomplished  among  the  people  here, 
and  then  you  ridicule  a  poor  secluded  monster,  who  dare  not  approach  your  charmed 
circle,  because  he  seeks  for  some  amusement  elsewhere.  This  is  to  tyrannize  and  not  to 
reign — it  is  Turkish  despotism  ! " 

*  The  author  has  made  an  attempt  in  this  character  to  draw  a  picture  of  what  is  too  often  seen,  a  wretched  being  whose 
heart  becomes  hardened  and  spited  at  the  world,  in  which  she  is  doomed  to  experience  much  misery  and  little  sympathy. 
The  system  of  compulsory  charity  by  poor's  rates,  of  which  the  absolute  necessity  can  hardly  be  questioned,  has  connected 
with  it  on  both  sides  some  of  the  most  odious  and  malevolent  feelings  that  can  agitate  humanity.  The  quality  of  true  charity 
is  not  strained.  Like  that  of  mercy,  of  which,  in  a  large  sense,  it  may  be  accounted  a  sister  virtue,  it  blesses  him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes.  It  awakens  kindly  feelings  both  in  the  mind  of  the  donor  and  in  that  of  the  relieved  object.  The  giver 
and  receiver  are  recommended  to  each  other  by  mutual  feelings  of  good-will,  and  the  pleasurable  emotions  connected  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  good  action  fix  the  deed  in  recollection  of  the  one,  while  a  sense  of  gratitude  renders  it  holy  to  the  other. 
In  the  legal  and  compulsory  assessment  for  the  proclaimed  parish  pauper,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this.  The  alms  are 
extorted  from  an  unwilling  hand,  and  a  heart  which  desires  the  annihilation,  rather  than  the  relief,  of  the  distressed  object. 
The  object  of  charity,  sensible  of  the  ill-will  with  which  the  pittance  is  bestowed,  seizes  on  it  as  his  right,  not  as  a  favour. 
The  manner  of  conferring  it  being  directly  calculated  to  hurt  and  disgust  his  feelings,  he  revenges  himself  by  becoming 
impudent  and  clamorous.  A  more  odious  picture,  or  more  likely  to  deprave  the  feelings  of  those  exposed  to  its  Influence, 
can  hardly  be  imagined;  and  yet  to  such  a  point  have  we  been  brought  by  an  artificial  system  of  society,  that  we  must  either 
deny  altogether  the  right  of  the  poor  to  their  just  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  afford  them  some  means  of 
subsistence  out  of  them  by  the  institution  of  positive  law. 
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"  Ah !  my  lord,  I  know  you  well,  my  lord,"  said  Lady  Penelope — "  Sorry  would  your 
lordship  be,  had  you  not  power  to  render  yourself  welcome  to  any  circle  which  you  may 
please  to  approach." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  answered  the  lord,  "  you  wiU  pardon  me,  if  I  intrude  on  your  lady- 
ship's coterie  this  evening  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  society  wliich  Lord  Etherington  can  think  of  frequenting,  where  he  will 
not  be  a  welcome  guest." 

"  I  will  plead  then  at  once  my  pardon  and  privilege  this  evening — And  now,"  (speak- 
ing as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  some  confidence  with  her  ladyship,)  "what 
do  you  really  think  of  this  blind  story  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  must  believe  it  concerns  Miss  Mowbray.  She  was  always  an  odd  girl — 
sometliing  about  her  I  could  never  endure — a  sort  of  effrontery — that  is,  perhaps,  a  harsh 
word,  but  a  kind  of  assurance — an  air  of  confidence — so  that  though  I  kept  on  a  footing 
with  her  because  she  was  an  orphan  girl  of  good  family,  and  because  I  really  knew 
nothing  positively  bad  of  her,  yet  she  sometimes  absolutely  shocked  me." 

"  Your  ladyship,  perhaps,  would  not  think  it  right  to  give  publicity  to  the  story? 
at  least  till  you  know  exactly  what  it  is,"  said  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  suggestion. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  that  it  is  quite  the  worst,  the  very  worst — You  heard  the  woman 
say  that  she  had  exposed  Clara  to  ruin — and  you  know  she  must  have  meant  Clara 
Mowbray,  because  she  was  so  anxious  to  tell  the  story  to  her  brother,  St.  Ronan's." 

"  Very  true — ^I  did  not  think  of  that,"  answered  Lord  Etherington :  "  still  it  would  be 
hard  on  the  poor  girl  if  it  should  get  abroad." 

"  Oh,  it  will  never  get  abroad  for  me,"  said  Lady  Penelope ;  "  I  would  not  tell  the 
very  wind  of  it.  But  then  I  cannot  meet  Miss  Mowbray  as  formerly — ^I  have  a  station 
in  life  to  maintain,  my  lord — and  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  being  select  in  my  society 
— it  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  public,  if  it  were  even  not  my  own  mclination." 

"  Certainly,  my  Lady  Penelope,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  but  then  consider,  that, 
in  a  place  where  all  eyes  are  necessarily  observant  of  your  ladyship's  behaviour,  the 
least  coldness  on  your  part  to  Miss  Mowbray — and,  after  all,  we  have  nothing  like 
assurance  of  any  thing  being  wrong  there — would  ruin  her  with  the  company  here,  and 
with  the  world  at  large." 

"  Oh !  my  lord,"  answered  Lady  Penelope,  "  as  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  I  have 
some  private  reasons  of  my  own  for  *  holding  the  strange  tale  devoutly  true ;'  for  I  had 
a  mysterious  hint  from  a  very  worthy,  but  a  very  singular  man,  (your  lordship  knows 
how  I  adore  originality,)  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  made  me  aware  there  was 
something  wrong  about  Miss  Clara — something  that — ^your  lordship  will  excuse  my 
speaking  more  plainly, — Oh,  no ! — I  fear — I  fear  it  is  all  too  true — You  know  Mr.  Cargill, 
I  suppose,  my  lord  ? " 

"  Yes  — no— I— I  think  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Lord  Etherington.  "  But  how  came 
the  lady  to  make  the  parson  her  father-confessor? — they  have  no  auricular  confession  in 
the  Kirk—  it  must  have  been  with  the  purpose  of  marriage,  I  presume — let  us  hope  that 
it  took  place — perhaps  it  reaUy  was  so — did  he,  Cargill — the  minbter,  I  mean — say  any 
thing  of  such  a  matter?" 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  word — I  see  where  you  are,  my  lord ;  you  would  put  a  good 
face  on't. 

'They  cali'd  it  marriage,  by  that  specious  name 
To  v«il  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  shame.' 

Queen  Dido  for  that.  How  the  clergyman  came  into  the  secret  I  cannot  tell — he  is  a 
very  close  man. — But  I  know  he  will  not  hear  of  Miss  Mowbray  being  married  to  any 
one,  unquestionably  because  he  knows  that,  in  doing  so,  she  would  introduce  disgrace 
into  some  honest  family — and,  truly,  I  am  much  of  his  mind,  my  lord." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Cargill  may  know  the  lady  is  privately  married  already,"  said  the 
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Earl;  "I  think  that  is  the  more  natural  inference,  begging  jour  ladyship's  p«rd< 
presuming  to  differ  in  opinion." 

Lady  Fenelope  seemed  determined  not  to  take  this  view  of  the  case. 

"  No,  no — nO)  I  tell  you,"  ehe  replied ;  "  she  cannot  be  married,  for  if  she 
married,  how  could  the  poor  wretch  say  that  she  was  ruined  F — Tou  know  ther 
difference  betwixt  ruin  and  marriage." 

"  Some  people  are  said  to  have  found  them  eynonymous,  Lady  Penelope^"  ans 
theEarL 

"You  arc  smart  on  me,  my  lord;  but  still,  in  common  parlance,  whea  we 
woman  is  ruined,  we  mean  quite  the  contrary  of  her  being  married — it  is  impoastt 
me  to  be  more  explicit  upon  such  a  topic,  my  lord." 

"I  defer  to  your  ladyship's  better  judgment^"  said  Lord  Etherington.  "I 
entreat  you  to  observe  a  little  caution  on  this  business — I  will  make  the  strictest  inq 
of  this  woman,  and  acquaint  you  with  the  result ;  and  I  hope,  out  of  regard  t 
respectable  family  of  St.  Ronan's,  your  ladyship  will  be  in  no  hnrry  to  iotimftti 
thing  to  Miss  Mowbray's  prejudice." 

"  I  certainly  am  no  person  to  spread  scandal,  my  lord,"  answered  the  lady,  dri 
herself  up ;  "  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say,  the  Mowbrays  have  little  claim  on  m 
forbearance.  I  am  sure  I  was  the  first  person  to  bring  this  Spaw  into  fashion,  i 
has  been  a  matter  of  such  consequence  to  their  estate ;  and  yet  Mr.  Mowbra 
himself  against  me,  my  lord,  in  every  possible  sort  of  way,  and  encouraged  the  u: 
bred  people  about  him  to  behave  very  strangely. — Tliere  was  the  business  of  bui 
the  Belvidere,  which  he  would  not  permit  to  be  done  out  of  the  stock-purse  o 
company,  because  I  had  given  the  workmen  the  plan  and  the  orders — and  then,  i 
the  tea-room — and  the  hour  for  beginning  dancing — and  about  the  subscriptioi 
Mr.  Bymour's  new  Tale  of  Chivalry — in  short,  I  owe  no  consideration  to  Mr.  Moti 
of  St.  Eonan'a." 

"  But  the  poor  young  lady,"  said  Lord  Etherington. 

"  Oh  !  the  poor  young  lady  ?— the  poor  young  lady  can  be  as  sauey  as  a  rich  y 
lady,  I  promise  you. — There  was  a  business  in  which  she  used  me  scandalously, 
Etherington — it  was  about  a  very  trifling  matter — a  shawl.  Nobody  minds  dres! 
than  I  do,  my  lord ;  I  thank  Heaven  my  thoughts  turn  upon  very  different  topics- 
it  is  in  trifles  that  disrespect  and  unkindness  are  shewn  ;  and  I  have  had  a  full  sbs 
both  from  Miss  Clara,  besides  a  good  deal  of  im]>ertinenee  from  her  brother  upoi 
same  subject," 

"  There  is  but  one  way  remains,"  thought  the  Earl,  as  they  approached  the  S 
"  and  that  is  to  work  on  the  fears  of  this  d— d  vindictive  blue-stoekiog'd  wild-c 
Your  ladyship,"  he  said  aloud,  "  is  aware  what  severe  damages  have  been  award* 
late  cases  where  something  approaching  to  scandal  has  been  traced  to  ladies  of  cons 
ation — the  privileges  of  the  tea-table  have  been  found  insufficient  to  protect  some 
critics  against  the  consequences  of  too  frank  and  liberal  animadversion  upon  the  chi 
ters  of  their  friends.    So  pray,  remember,  that  as  yet  we  know  very  little  on  this  aubj 

Lady  Penelope  loved  money,  and  feared  the  law ;  and  this  hint,  fortified  by 
acquaintance  with  Mowbray's  love  of  his  sister,  and  his  irritable  and  revengeful  d 
sition,  brought  her  in  a  moment  much  nearer  the  temper  in  which  Lord  Etherin 
wished  to  leave  her.  She  protested,  that  no  one  could  be  more  tender  than  she  ol 
fame  of  the  unfortunate,  even  supposing  their  guilt  was  fully  proved — promised  cai 
on  the  subject  of  the  pauper's  declaration,  and  hoped  Lord  Etherington  would  join 
tea-party  early  in  the  evening,  as  she  wished  to  make  liim  acquainted  with  one  or 
of  her  proteges,  whom,  she  was  sure,  his  lordship  would  find  deserving  of  his  advici 
countenance.  Being  by  this  time  at  the  door  of  her  own  apartment,  her  ladyship 
leave  of  the  Earl  with  a  most  gracious  smile. 


fitfeaptw  lljt  ®i!i)itft^=®Dia:S. 


DI SAPPOIMTMENT. 


On  tht  iH-bum  Ilu  tli 


^T  darkens  round  me  like  a  tempest,"  thought  Lord  Etherington,  as,  with  slow 
i  Btep,  folded  arms,  and  his  white  hat  slouched  over  his  brows,  he  traversed  the 
m,i  short  interval  of  space  betwixt  his  own  apartmenta  and  tliose  of  the  Lady 
•**  Penelope,  In  a  buck  of  the  old  school,  one  of  Congreve'a  men  of  wit  and 
e  about  town,  this  would  have  been  a  departure  from  chaj-acter ;  but  the  present 
fine  man  does  not  derogate  from  his  quality,  even  by  exhibiting  all  the  moody  and 
gentleman -like  solemnity  of  Master  Stephen.  So,  Lord  Etherington  was  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  his  reflections,  without  attracting  observation.- — "I  have  put  a  stopper  into  the 
mouth  of  that  old  vinegar-cruet  of  quality,  but  the  acidity  of  her  temper  will  soon 
dissolve  the  charm — And  what  to  do  ?" 

As  he  looked  round  him,  he  saw  his  trusty  valet  Solmes,  who,  touching  his  bat 
with  due  respect,  said,  as  he  passed  him,  "  Your  Lordship's  letters  are  in  your  private 
despatch -box." 

Simple  as  these  words  were,  and  indifferent  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  their 
import  made  Lord  Etherington's  heart  bound  as  if  his  fate  had  depended  on  the  accents. 
He  intimated  no  farther  interest  in  the  communication,  however,  than  to  desire  Solmee 
to  be  below,  in  case  he  should  ring ;  and  with  these  words  entered  his  apartment,  and 
barred  and  bolted  the  door,  even  before  he  looked  on  the  table  where  his  despatch-box 
was  placed. 
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Lord  Etberington  bad,  as  is  usual,  one  key  to  the  box  which  held  his  letters, 
confidential  servant  being  intrusted  with  the  other ;  so  that^  under  the  protection  < 
patent  lock,  his  despatches  escaped  all  risk  of  being  tampered  with, — a  precaution 
altogether  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  those  who  frequent  hotels  and  lod^ng-hooses. 

"  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Bramah,"  said  the  Earl,  as  he  applied  the  key,  jesting;  a 
were,  with  his  own  agitation,  as  he  would  have  done  with  that  of  a  third  party.  ' 
lid  was  raised,  and  displayed  the  packet,  the  appearance  and  superscription  of  which 
attracted  his  observation  but  a  short  while  since  in  the  post-office.  T^hen  he  would  b 
given  much  to  be  possessed  of  the  opportunity  which  was  now  in  his  power ;  bat  m 
pause  on  the  brink  of  a  crime,  who  have  contemplated  it  at  a  distance  without  scm 
Lord  Etherington's  first  impulse  had  led  him  to  poke  the  fire ;  and  he  held  in  his  h 
the  letter  which  he  was  more  than  half  tempted  to  commit,  without  even  Jbreaking 
seal,  to  the  fiery  element.  But,  though  sufficiently  familiarized  with  guilt,  he  was  no 
yet  acquainted  with  it  in  its  basest  shapes — he  had  not  yet  acted  with  meanness,  oi 
least  with  what  the  world  terms  such.  He  had  been  a  duellist,  the  manners  of  the 
authorized  it — a  libertine,  the  world  excused  it  to  his  youth  and  condition — a  bold 
successful  gambler,  for  that  quality  he  was  admired  and  envied ;  and  a  thousand  o1 
inaccuracies,  to  which  these  practices  and  habits  lead,  were  easily  slurred  over  in  a  i 
of  quality,  with  fortune  and  spirit  to  support  his  rank.  But  his  present  meditated 
was  of  a  different  kind.  Tell  it  not  in  Bond  Street,  whisper  it  not  on  St.  James's  pc 
ment ! — it  amounted  to  an  act  of  petty  larceny,  for  which  the  code  of  honour  w< 
admit  of  no  composition. 

Lord  Etberington,  under  the  influence  of  these  recollections,  stood  for  a  few  mini 
suspended — But  the  devil  always  finds  logic  to  convince  his  followers.  He  recoIle< 
the  wrong  done  to  his  mother,  and  to  himself,  her  offspring,  to  whom  his  father  1 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  imparted  the  hereditary  rights,  of  which  he 
now,  by  a  posthumous  deed,  endeavouring  to  deprive  the  memory  of  the  one,  and 
expectations  of  the  other.  Surely,  the  right  being  his  own,  he  had  a  full  title,  by 
most  effectual  means,  whatever  such  means  might  be,  to  repel  all  attacks  on  that  rij 
and  even  destroy,  if  necessary,  the  documents  by  which  his  enemies  were  prosecut 
their  unjust  plans  against  his  honour  and  interest. 

This  reasoning  prevailed,  and  Lord  Etberington  again  held  the  devoted  packet  ab 
the  flames ;  when  it  occurred  to  liim,  that,  his  resolution  being  taken,  he  ought  to  ca 
it  into  execution  as  effectually  as  possible ;  and  to  do  so,  it  was  necessary  to  know,  1 
the  packet  actually  contained  the  papers  wliich  he  was  desirous  to  destroy. 

Never  did  a  doubt  arise  in  juster  time ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  seal  burst,  and 
envelop  rustled  under  his  fingers,  than  he  perceived  to  his  utter  consternation,  thai 
held  in  his  hand  only  the  copies  of  the  deeds  for  which  Francis  Tyrrel  had  written, 
originals  of  which  he  had  too  sanguinely  concluded  would  be  forwarded  according  to 
requisition.  A  letter  from  a  partner  of  the  house  with  which  they  were  deposi 
stated,  that  they  had  not  felt  themselves  at  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  t] 
firm,  to  whom  these  papers  had  been  committed,  to  part  with  them  even  to  Mr.  Tyi 
though  they  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  open  the  parcel,  and  now  transmitted  to  ! 
formal  copies  of  the  papers  contained  in  it,  which,  they  presumed,  would  serve  Mr.  Tyn 
purpose  for  consulting  counsel,  or  the  like.  They  themselves,  in  a  case  of  so  much  <] 
cacy,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  principal  partner,  were  determined  to  retain 
originals,  unless  called  to  produce  them  in  a  court  of  justice. 

With  a  solemn  imprecation  on  the  formality  and  absurdity  of  the  writer,  LKird  Etl 
ington  let  the  letter  of  advice  drop  from  his  hand  into  the  fire,  and  throwing  him 
into  a  chair,  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  their  very  power  of  sight  had  b 
blighted  by  what  he  had  read.  His  title,  and  his  paternal  fortune,  which  he  thought 
an  instant  before  might  be  rendered  unchalleugeable  by  a  single  movement  of  liis  hi 
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seemed  now  on  the  verge  of  being  lost  for  ever.  His  rapid  recollection  failed  not  to 
remind  him  of  what  was  less  known  to  the  world,  that  his  early  and  profuse  expenditure 
had  greatly  dilapidated  his  maternal  fortune ;  and  that  the  estate  of  Nettlewood,  which 
five  minutes  ago  he  only  coveted  as  a  wealthy  man  desires  increase  of  his  store,  must 
now  be  acquired,  if  he  would  avoid  being  a  poor  and  embarrassed  spendthrift.  To 
impede  his  possessing  himself  of  this  property,  fate  had  restored  to  the  scene  the 
penitent  of  the  morning,  who,  as  he  had  too  much  reason  to  believe,  was  returned  to 
this  neighbourhood,  to  do  justice  to  Clara  Mowbray,  and  who  was  not  unlikely  to  put 
the  whole  story  of  the  marriage  on  its  right  footing.  She,  however,  might  be  got  rid  of; 
and,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  hurry  Miss  Mowbray,  by  working  on  her  fears,  or 
through  the  agency  of  her  brother,  into  a  union  with  him  while  he  still  preserved  the 
title  of  Lord  Etherington.  This,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  secure,  if  effort  or  if  intrigue 
could  carry  the  point ;  nor  was  it  the  least  consideration,  that  should  he  succeed,  he 
would  obtain  over  Tyrrel,  his  successful  rival,  such  a  triumph,  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  imbitter  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole  life. 

In  a  few  minutes,  his  rapid  and  contriving  invention  had  formed  a  plan  for  securing 
the  sole  advantage  which  seemed  to  remain  open  for  him ;  and  conscious  that  he  had  no 
time  to  lose,  he  entered  immediately  upon  the  execution. 

The  bell  summoned  Solmes  to  his  lordship's  apartment,  when  the  Earl,  as  coolly  as  if 
he  had  hoped  to  dupe  his  experienced  valet  by  such  an  assertion,  said,  "  You  have 
brought  me  a  packet  designed  for  some  man  at  the  Aultoun — ^let  it  be  sent  to  him — 
Stay,  I  will  re-seal  it  first." 

He  accordingly  re-sealed  the  packet,  containing  all  the  writings,  excepting  the  letter 
of  advice,  (which  he  had  burnt,)  and  gave  it  to  the  valet,  with  the  caution,  "  I  wish  you 
would  not  make  such  blunders  in  future." 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon — I  will  take  better  care  again — thought  it  was  addressed 
to  your  lordship." 

So  answered  Solmes,  too  knowing  to  give  the  least  intelligence,  far  less  to  remind  the 
Earl  that  his  own  directions  had  occasioned  the  mistake  of  which  he  complained. 

"  Solmes,"  continued  the  Earl,  "  you  need  not  mention  your  blunder  at  the  post-office; 
it  would  only  occasion  tattle  in  this  idle  place — ^but  be  sure  that  the  gentleman  has  his 
letter. — And,  Solmes,  I  see  Mr.  Mowbray  walk  across — ask  him  to  dine  with  me  to-day 
at  five,  I  have  a  headach,  and  cannot  face  the  clamour  of  the  savages  who  feed  at  the 
public  table.  And — let  me  see — ^make  my  compliments  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather — 
I  will  certainly  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  her  ladyship  this  evening  to  tea,  agreeably 
to  her  very  boreing  invitation  received — write  her  a  proper  card,  and  word  it  your 
own  way.     Bespeak  dinner  for  two,  and  see  you  have  some  of  that  batch  of  Burgundy." 

The  servant  was  retiring,  when  his  master  added,  "  Stay  a  moment — I  have  a  more 
important  business  than  I  have  yet  mentioned.  Solmes,  you  have  managed  devilish  ill 
about  the  woman  Irwin ! " 

"  I,  my  lord  ?"  answered  Solmes. 

"  Yes,  you,  sii>— did  you  not  tell  me  she  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  friend  of 
yours,  and  did  not  I  give  them  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  for  passage-money?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  valet 

"  Ay,  but  now  it  proves  nOy  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  for  she  has  found  her 
way  back  to  this  country  in  miserable  plight — ^half-starved,  and,  no  doubt,  willing  to  do 
or  say  any  thing  for  a  livelihood — How  has  this  happened  ?" 

"  Biddulph  must  have  taken  her  cash,  and  turned'  her  loose,  my  lord,"  answered 
Solmes,  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  most  commonplace  transaction  in  the  world ; 
"  but  I  know  the  woman's  nature  so  well,  and  am  so  much  master  of  her  history,  that 
I  can  carry  her  off  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  place  her  where  she  will  never 
think  of  returning,  provided  your  lordship  can  spare  me  so  long." 
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"  About  it  directly — ^but  I  can  tell  you,  that  you  will  find  the  woman  in  a  Tery 
tential  humour,  and  very  ill  in  health  to  boot.** 

''  I  am  sure  of  my  game,^  answered  Solmes ;  ''  with  submission  to  your  lordsl 
think  if  death  and  her  good  angel  had  hold  of  one  of  that  wonum's  aims^  the  devil 
I  could  make  a  shift  to  lead  her  away  by  the  other." 

^*  Away  and  about  it,  then,"  said  Etherington.  ^'  But,  hark  ye,  Solmes,  be  ki 
her,  and  see  all  her  wants  relieved.  I  have  done  her  mischief  enough — though  n 
and  the  devil  had  done  half  the  work  to  my  hand." 

Solmes  at  length  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  execute  his  various  commisskms, 
an  assurance  that  his  services  would  not  be  wanted  for  the  next  twenty-four  hoars 

''  Sohl"  said  the  Earl,  as  his  agent  withdrew,  **  there  is  a  spring  put  in  motion,  w 
well  oiled,  will  move  the  whole  machine — And  here,  in  lucky  time,  comes  Harry  « 
— I  hear  his  whistle  on  the  stairs. — There  is  a  silly  lightness  of  heart  about  that  fe 
which  I  envy,  while  I  despise  it ;  but  he  is  welcome  now,  for  I  want  him." 

Jekyl   entered  accordingly,  and  broke   out  with,  ^^I  am  glad  to    see  one  of 
fellows  laying  a  cloth  for  two  in  your  parlour,  Etherington — I  was  afraid  you  were  ^ 
down  among  these  confounded  bores  again  to-day." 

"  You  are  not  to  be  one  of  the  two,  Hal,"  answered  Lord  Etherington. 

"  No  ? — ^then  I  may  be  a  third,  I  hope,  if  not  second  ?" 

"  Neither  first,  second,  nor  third,  Captain. — The  truth  is,  I  want  a  t^te-a-tete 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Bonan's,"  replied  the  Earl ;  **  and,  besides,  I  have  to  heg  the 
particular  favour  of  you  to  go  again  to  that  fellow  Martigny.  It  is  time  that  he  si 
produce  his  papers,  if  he  has  any — of  which,  for  one,  I  do  not  believe  a  word«  H< 
had  ample  time  to  hear  from  London ;  and  I  think  I  have  delayed  long  enough  i; 
important  matter  upon  his  bare  assertion." 

"  I  cannot  blame  your  impatience,"  said  Jekyl,  "  and  I  will  go  on  your  errand  insta 
As  you  waited  on  my  advice,  I  am  bound  to  find  an  end  to  your  suspense. — ^At  the  i 
time,  if  the  man  is  not  possessed  of  such  papers  as  he  spoke  of,  I  must  own  he  is  hi 
in  a  command  of  consummate  assurance,  which  might  set  up  the  whole  roll  of  attoro< 

"  You  will  be  soon  able  to  judge  of  that,"  said  Lord  Etherington ;  "  and  now,  off 
you — ^Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  anxiously  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell — I  have  strange  forebodings  about  this  t^te-a-tete  with  Mowbray, 
should  spare  him,  Etherington, — ^he  is  not  your  match — ^wants  both  judgment  and  tern] 

"  Tell  him  so,  Jekyl,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  and  his  proud  Scotch  stomach  will  b 
in  an  instant,  and  he  will  pay  you  with  a  shot  for  your  pains. — ^Why,  he  thinks  hii 
Cock  of  the  walk,  this  strutting  bantam,  notwithstanding  the  lesson  I  gave  him  befo 
And  what  do  you  think  ? — he  has  the  impudence  to  talk  about  my  attentions  to  1 
Binks  as  inconsistent  with  the  prosecution  of  my  suit  to  hia  sister  I  Yes,  Hal- 
awkward  Scotch  laird,  that  has  scarce  tact  enough  to  make  love  to  a  ewe-milker,  o 
best,  to  some  daggletailed  soubrette,  has  the  assurance  to  start  himself  as  my  rival ! 

"  Then,  good-night  to  St.  Ronan's! — ^this  will  be  a  fatal  dinner  to  him. — Etherin^ 
I  know  by  that  laugh  you  are  bent  on  mischief — I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  him  a  h 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  answered  the  Earl ;  "  it  would  all  turn  to  my  account." 

"  Do  you  defy  me  ? — Well,  if  I  meet  him,  I  will  put  him  on  his  guard." 

The  friends  parted ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  Jekyl  encountered  Mowbray  on  oi 
the  public  walks. 

"  You  dine  with  Etherington  to-day  ?"  said  the  Captain — **  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Mowl 
if  I  say  one  single  word — Beware." 

"  Of  what  should  I  beware,  Captain  Jekyl,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  when  I  dine 
a  friend  of  your  own,  and  a  man  of  honour  ?" 

"  Certainly  Lord  Etherington  is  both,  Mr.  Mowbray ;  but  he  loves  play,  and  is 
hard  for  most  people." 
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"  I  thank  you  for  your  hint,  Captain  Jekyl — I  am  a  raw  Scottishman,  it  is  true ;  but 
yet  I  know  a  thing  or  two.  Fair  play  is  always  presumed  amongst  gentlemen;  and  that 
taken  for  granted,  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  need  no  one's  caution  on  the  subject,  not 
even  Captain  Jekyl's,  though  his  experience  must  needs  be  so  much  superior  to  mine." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Jekyl,  bowing  coldly,  "  I  have  no  more  to  say,  and  I  hope 
there  is  no  harm  done. — Conceited  coxcomb ! "  he  added,  mentally,  as  they  parted,  "  how 
truly  did  Etherington  judge  of  him,  and  what  an  ass  was  1  to  intermeddle! — I  hope 
Etherington  will  strip  him  of  every  feather." 

He  pursued  his  walk  in  quest  of  Tyrrel,  and  Mowbray  proceeded  to  the  apartments 
of  the  Earl,  in  a  temper  of  mind  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  who  judged  of 
his  disposition  accurately  when  he  permitted  Jekyl  to  give  his  well-meant  warning.  To 
be  supposed,  by  a  man  of  acknowledged  fashion,  so  decidedly  inferior  to  his  antagonist — 
to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  compassion,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  good-boy  warning, 
was  gall  and  bitterness  to  his  proud  spirit,  which,  the  more  that  he  felt  a  conscious 
inferiority  in  the  arts  which  they  all  cultivated,  struggled  the  more  to  preserve  the  foot- 
ing of  at  least  apparent  equality. 

Since  the  first  memorable  party  at  piquet,  Mowbray  had  never  hazarded  his  luck  with 
Lord  Etherington,  except  for  trifling  stakes ;  but  his  conceit  led  him  to  suppose,  that  he 
now  fully  understood  his  play,  and,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  those  who  have  habituated 
themselves  to  gambling,  he  had,  every  now  and  then,  felt  a  yearning  to  try  for  his 
revenge.  He  wished  also  to  be  out  of  Lord  Etherington's  debt,  feeling  galled  under  a 
sense  of  pecuniary  obligation,  which  hindered  his  speaking  his  mind  to  him  fully  upon 
the  subject  of  his  flirtation  with  Lady  Binks,  which  he  justly  considered  as  an  insult  to 
his  family,  considering  the  footing  on  which  the  Earl  seemed  desirous  to  stand  with 
Clara  Mowbray.  From  these  obligations  a  favourable  evening  might  free  him,  and 
Mowbray  was,  in  fact,  indulging  in  a  waking  dream  to  this  purpose,  when  Jekyl  inter- 
rupted him.  His  untimely  warning  only  excited  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  a 
determination  to  shew  the  adviser  how  little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of  his  talents ; 
and  in  this  humour,  his  ruin,  which  was  the  consequence  of  that  afternoon,  was  far 
from  even  seeming  to  be  the  premeditated,  or  even  the  voluntary  work  of  the  Earl 
of  Etherington. 

On  the  contrary,  the  victim  himself  was  the  first  to  propose  play-— deep  play — double 
stakes ;  while  Lord  Etherington,  on  the  other  hand,  often  proposed  to  diminish  their 
game,  or  to  break  off  entirely ;  but  it  was  always  with  an  affectation  of  superiority, 
which  only  stimulated  Mowbray  to  farther  and  more  desperate  risks ;  and,  at  last,  when 
Mowbray  became  his  debtor  to  an  overwhelming  amount,  (his  circumstances  considered,) 
the  Earl  threw  down  the  cards,  and  declared  he  should  be  too  late  for  Lady  Penelope's 
tea-party,  to  which  he  was  positively  engaged. 

"Will  you  not  give  me  my  revenge?"  said  Mowbray,  taking  up  the  cards,  and 
shufliing  them  with  fierce  anxiety. 

"  Not  now,  Mowbray ;  we  have  played  too  long  already — ^you  have  lost  too  much- 
more  than  perhaps  is  convenient  for  you  to  pay." 

Mowbray  gnashed  his  teeth,  in  spite  of  his  resolution  to  maintain  an  exterior,  at  least, 
of  firmness. 

"  You  can  take  your  time,  you  know,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  a  note  of  hand  will  suit  me  as 

well  as  the  money." 

"  No,  by  G- —  I  **  answered  Mowbray,  "  I  will  not  be  so  taken  in  a  second  time — I  had 
better  have  sold  myself  to  the  devil  than  to  your  lordship — I  have  never  been  my  own 
man  since." 

"  These  are  not  very  kind  expressions,  Mowbray,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  you  n^ouid  play, 
and  they  that  will  play  must  expect  sometimes  to  lose " 

"  And  they  who  win  will  expect  to  be  paid,"  said  Mowbray,  breaking  in.     "  I  know 
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that  as  well  as  you,  my  lord,  and  you  shall  be  paid — I  will  pay  you — ^I  will  pay  yoa, 
Gr — !  Do  you  make  any  doubt  that  I  will  pay  you,  my  lord  ?  *' 

**  You  look  as  if  you  thought  of  paying  me  in  sharp  coin,"  said  XiOrd  £theringt 
^'  and  I  think  that  would  scarce  be  consistent  with  the  terms  we  stand  upon  towi 
each  other." 

^'  By  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  **  I  cannot  tell  what  these  terms  are ;  and  to  be  at 
wit's  end  at  once,  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  You  set  out  upon  paying  addresses  to 
sister,  and  with  your  visits  and  opportunities  at  Shaws-Castle,  I  cannot  find  the  ma 
makes  the  least  progress — it  keeps  moving  without  advancing,  like  a  child's  rocki 
horse.  Perhaps  you  think  that  you  have  curbed  me  up  so  tightly,  that  I  dare  not 
in  the  matter ;  but  you  will  find  it  otherwise. — Your  lordship  may  keep  a  haram  if  ; 
will,  but  my  sister  shall  not  enter  it." 

**  You  are  angry,  and  therefore  you  are  unjust,"  said  Etherington ;  '^  yon  ki 
well  enough  it  is  your  sister's  fault  that  there  is  any  delay.  I  am  most  wilHng — n 
desirous  to  call  her  Lady  Etherington — ^nothing  but  her  unlucky  prejudices  agmi 
me  have  retarded  a  union  which  I  have  so  many  reasons  for  desiring." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  that  shall  be  my  business.  I  know  no  reason  she  * 
pretend  to  decline  a  marriage  so  honourable  to  her  house,  and  which  is  approved  of 
me,  that  house's  head.     That  matter  shall  be  arranged  in  twenty-four  hours." 

"  It  will  do  me  the  most  sensible  pleasure,"  said  Lord  Etherington  ;  **  you  shall  s 
see  how  sincerely  I  desire  your  alliance ;  and  as  for  the  trifle  you  have  lost " 

"  It  is  no  trifle  to  me,  my  lord — it  is  my  ruin — but  it  shall  be  paid — and  let  me 
your  lordship,  you  may  thank  your  good  luck  for  it  more  than  your  good  play." 

"  We  will  say  no  more  of  it  at  present,  if  you  please,"  said  Lord  Etherington,  " 
morrow  is  a  new  day ;  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  be  too  harsh  vi 
your  sister.     A  little  firmness  is  seldom  amiss  with  young  women,  but  severity — ** 

"I  will  pray  your  lordship  to  spare  me  your  advice  on  this  subject.      Howe 
valuable  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  I  can,  I  take  it,  speak  to  my  own  sister  in 
own  way." 

"  Since  you  are  so  caustically  disposed,  Mowbray,"  answered  the  Earl,  '*  I  presu 
you  will  not  honour  her  ladyship's  tea-table  to-night,  though  I  believe  it  will  be  the  1 
of  the  season?" 

"And  why  should  you  think  so,  my  lord?"  answered  Mowbray,  whose  losses  1 
rendered  him  testy  and  contradictory  upon  every  subject  that  was  started.  "W 
should  not  I  pay  my  respects  to  Lady  Penelope,  or  any  other  tabby  of  quality  ?  I  hi 
no  title,  indeed ;  but  I  suppose  that  my  family " 

"  Entitles  you  to  become  a  canon  of  Strasburgh,  doubtless — But  you  do  not  seem 
a  very  Christian  mood  for  taking  orders.  All  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  you  and  La 
Pen  were  not  used  to  be  on  such  a  good  footing." 

"  Well,  she  sent  me  a  card  for  her  blow-out,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  and  so  I  am  resob 
to  go.  When  I  have  been  there  half  an  hour,  I  will  ride  up  to  Shaws-Castle,  and  ] 
shall  hear  of  my  speed  in  wooing  for  you  to-morrow  morning." 
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A  TEA-PARTY. 
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I? HE  approach  of  the  cold  and  rainj'  season  had  now  so  far  thinned  tlie  com- 
![^h^  pany  at  the  Well,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  DecesBarj  degree  of  crowd 
^^i  upon  her  tea  nights,  Lady  Penelope  was  obliged  to  employ  some  coaxing 
*=1  towards  those  whom  she  had  considered  as  much  under  par  in  societf. 
Even  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Blower  were  graciously  smiled  upon — for  their  marriage  was 
now  an  arranged  affair ;  and  the  event  was  of  a  nature  likely  to  spread  the  reputation 
of  the  Spaw  among  wealthy  widows,  and  medical  gentlemen  of  more  skill  than  practice. 
So  in  they  came,  the  Doctor  smirking,  gallanting,  and  performing  all  the  bustling  parade 
of  settled  and  sjTonged  courtship,  with  much  of  that  grace  wherewith  a  turkey-cock 
goes  through  the  same  ceremony.  Old  Touchwood  had  also  attended  her  ladyship's 
summons,  chiefly,  it  may  he  supposed,  from  his  restless  fidgety  disposition,  which  seldom 
suffered  him  to  remain  absent  even  from  those  places  of  resort  of  which  he  usually 
professed  his  detestation.  There  was,  besides,  Mr.  Winterblossom,  who,  in  his  usual 
spirit  of  quiet  epicurism  and  quiet  self-indulgence,  was,  under  the  fire  of  a  volley  of 
compliments  to  Lady  Penelope,  scheming  to  secure  for  himself  an  early  cup  of  tea. 
There  was  Lady  Sinks  also,  with  the  wonted  degree  of  suUenness  in  her  beautiful  face, 
angry  at  her  husband  as  usual,  and  not  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  Lord  JStherington 
for  being  absent,  when  she  desired  to  excite  Sir  Bingo's  jealousy.  This  she  had  dis- 
covered to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  tormenting  the  Baronet,  and  she  rejoiced  in  it 
with  the  savage  glee  of  a  hackney  coachman,  who  has  found  a  ram,  where  he  can  make 
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his  poor  jade  feel  the  whip.  The  rest  of  the  company  were  also  in  attendance  as  qsqi 
MacTurk  himself  was  present,  notwithstanding  that  he  thought  it  an  egregious  waste  < 
hot  water,  to  bestow  it  upon  componnding  any  mixtare,  saving  punch.  He  had  of  k 
associated  himself  a  good  deal  with  the  traveller ;  not  that  they  by  any  means  reaembk 
each  other  in  temper  or  opinions,  but  rather  because  there  was  that  d^ree  of  differen 
betwixt  them  which  furnished  perpetual  subject  for  dispute  and  discussion.  Thej  we 
not  long,  on  the  present  occasion,  ere  they  lighted  on  a  fertile  source  of  contTOTers3r. 

"  Never  tell  me  of  your  points  of  honour,"  said  Touchwood,  raising  his  voice  alt 
gether  above  the  general  tone  of  polite  conversation — ''all  humbug.  Captain  Mi 
Turk — ^mere  hair-traps  to  springe  woodcocks — men  of  sense  break  through  than." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  "  and  myself  is  surprised  to  hear  you — ft 
look  you,  sir,  every  man's  honour  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils — Cot  tamn  !** 

''  Then,  let  men  breathe  through  their  mouths  and  be  d— d,"  returned  the  conti 
versialist.  "  I  tell  you,  sir,  that,  besides  its  being  forbidden,  both  by  lavr  and  gosp 
it's  an  idiotical  and  totally  absurd  practice,  that  of  duelling.  An  honest  savage  I 
more  sense  than  to  practise  it — ^he  takes  his  bow  or  his  gun,  as  the  thing  may  be,  a 
shoots  his  enemy  from  behind  a  bush.  And  a  very  good  way ;  for  you  see  there  can, 
that  case,  be  only  one  man's  death  between  them." 

''  Saul  of  my  body,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  ''  gin  ye  promulgate  sic  doctrines  amo 
the  good  company,  it's  my  belief  you  will  bring  somebody  to  the  gallows." 

"  Thank  ye,  Captain,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  stir  up  no  quarrels — ^I  leave  war 
them  that  live  by  it.  I  only  say,  that,  except  our  old,  stupid  ancestors  in  the  non 
west  here,  I  know  no  country  so  silly  as  to  harbour  this  custom  of  duelling.  It 
unknown  in  Africa,  among  the  negroes — in  America." 

**  Don't  tell  me  that,"  said  the  Captain ;  ''  a  Yankee  will  fight  "with  muskets  a 
buck-shot,  rather  than  sit  still  with  an  affront.     I  should  know  Jonathan,  I  think." 

"  Altogether  unknown  among  the  thousand  tribes  of  India." 

"  111  be  tamned,  then!"  said  Captain  MacTurk.  "  Was  I  not  in  Tippoo's  prison 
Bangalore  ?  and,  when  the  joyful  day  of  our  liberation  came,  did  we  not  solemnize 
with  fourteen  little  affairs,  whereof  we  had  been  laying  the  foundation  in  our  house 
captivity,  as  Holy  Writ  has  it,  and  never  went  farther  to  settle  them  than  the  glacis 
the  fort  ?  By  my  soul,  you  would  have  thought  there  was  a  smart  skirmish,  the  firii 
was  so  close ;  and  did  not  I,  Captain  MacTurk,  fight  three  of  them  myself^  witho 
moving  my  foot  from  the  place  I  set  it  on  ?" 

"  And  pray,  sir,  what  might  be  the  result  of  this  Christian  mode  of  giving  thonl 
for  your  deliverance?"  demanded  Mr.  Touchwood. 

'*  A  small  list  of  casualties,  after  all,''  said  the  Captain ;  *^  one  killed  on  the  spot,  oi 
died  of  his  wounds — ^two  wounded  severely — ^three  ditto  slightly,  and  little  Duna 
Macphail  reported  missing.  We  were  out  of  practice,  after  such  long  confinemen 
So  you  see  how  we  manage  matters  in  India,  my  dear  friend." 

"  You  are  to  understand,"  replied  Touchwood,  that  I  spoke  only  of  the  heath< 
natives,  who,  heathen  as  they  are,  live  in  the  light  of  their  own  moral  reason,  ai 
among  whom  ye  shall  therefore  see  better  examples  of  practical  morality  than  amoi 
such  as  yourselves ;  who,  though  calling  yourselves  Christians^  have  no  more  kno^ 
ledge  of  the  true  acceptation  and  meaning  of  your  religion,  than  if  you  had  left  yoi 
Christianity  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  they  say  of  you,  and  forgot  to  take  it  i 
when  you  came  back  again." 

"  Py  Cot !  and  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  Captain,  elevating  at  once  his  voice  ai 
his  nostrils,  and  snuffing  the  air  with  a  truculent  and  indignant  visage,  "  that  I  will  n< 
permit  you  or  any  man  to  throw  any  such  scandal  on  my  character.  I  thank  Cot, 
can  bring  good  witness  that  I  am  as  good  a  Christian  as  another,  for  a  poor  sinner,  j 
the  best  of  us  are ;  and  I  am  ready  to  justify  my  religion  with  my  sword — Cot  tamn!- 
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Compare  my  own  self  with  a  parcel  of  black  heathen  bodies  and  natives,  that  were 
never  in  the  inner  side  of  a  kirk  whilst  they  lived,  but  go  about  worshipping  stocks  and 
stones,  and  swinging  themselves  upon  bamboos,  like  peasts,  as  they  are!" 

An  indignant  growling  in  his  throat,  which  sounded  like  the  acquiescence  of  his 
inward  man  in  the  indignant  proposition  which  his  external  organs  thus  expressed, 
concluded  this  haughty  speech,  which,  however,  made  not  the  least  impression  on 
Touchwood,  who  cared  as  little  for  angry  tones  and  looks  as  he  did  for  fine  speeches. 
So  that  it  is  likely  a  quarrel  between  the  Christian  preceptor  and  the  peacemaker  might 
have  occurred  for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  had  not  the  attention  of  both,  but 
particularly  that  of  Touchwood,  been  diverted  from  the  topic  of  debate  by  the  entrance 
of  Lord  Etherington  and  Mowbray. 

The  former  was,  as  usual,  all  grace,  smiles,  and  gentleness.  Yet,  contrary  to  his 
wonted  custom,  which  usually  was,  after  a  few  general  compliments,  to  attach  himself 
particularly  to  Lady  Binks,  the  Earl,  on  the  present  occasion,  avoided  the  side  of  the 
room  on  which  that  beautiful  but  sullen  idol  held  her  station,  and  attached  himself 
exclusively  to  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather,  enduring,  without  flinching,  the  strange 
variety  of  conceited  bavardage,  which  that  lady's  natural  parts  and  acquired  information 
enabled  her  to  pour  forth  with  unparalleled  profusion. 

An  honest  heathen,  one  of  Plutarch's  heroes,  if  I  mistake  not,  dreamed  once  upon 
a  night,  that  the  figure  of  Proserpina,  whom  he  had  long  worshipped,  visited  his 
slumbers  with  an  angry  and  vindictive  countenance,  and  menaced  him  with  vengeance, 
in  resentment  of  his  having  neglected  her  altars,  with  the  usual  fickleness  of  a  Polytheist, 
for  those  of  some  more  fashionable  divinity.  Not  that  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions 
herself  could  assume  a  more  haughty  or  more  displeased  countenance  than  that  with  which 
Lady  Binks  looked  from  time  to  time  upon  Lord  Etherington,  as  if  to  warn  him  of  the 
consequence  of  this  departure  from  the  allegiance  which  the  young  Earl  had  hitherto 
manifested  towards  her,  and  which  seemed  now,  she  knew  not  why,  unless  it  were  for 
the  purpose  of  public  insult,  to  be  transferred  to  her  rival  Perilous  as  her  eye-glances 
were,  and  much  as  they  menaced.  Lord  Etherington  felt  at  this  moment  the  importance 
of  soothing  Lady  Penelope  to  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  invalid's  confession  of  that 
morning,  to  be  more  pressing  than  that  of  appeasing  the  indignation  of  Lady  Binks. 
The  former  was  a  case  of  the  most  urgent  necessity — the  latter,  if  he  was  at  all  anxious 
on  the  subject,  might,  he  perhaps  thought,  be  trusted  to  time.  Had  the  ladies  continued 
on  a  tolerable  footing  together,  he  might  have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  both.  But  the 
bitterness  of  their  long- suppressed  feud  had  greatly  increased,  now  that  it  was  probable 
the  end  of  the  season  was  to  separate  them,  in  all  likelihood  for  ever ;  so  that  Lady 
Penelope  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  countenancing  Lady  Binks,  or  the  lady  of  Sir 
Bingo  for  desiring  Lady  Penelope's  countenance.  The  wealth  and  lavish  expense  of 
the  one  was  no  longer  to  render  more  illustrious  the  suit  of  her  right  honourable  friend, 
nor  was  the  society  of  Lady  Penelope  likely  to  be  soon  again  useful  or  necessary  to 
Lady  Binks.  So  that  neither  were  any  longer  desirous  to  suppress  symptoms  of  the 
mutual  contempt  and  dislike  which  they  had  long  nourished  for  each  other ;  and  whoever 
should,  in  this  decisive  hour,  take  part  with  one,  had  little  henceforward  to  expect  from 
her  rivaL  What  farther  and  more  private  reasons  Lady  Binks  might  have  to  resent 
the  defection  of  Lord  Etherington,  have  never  come  with  certainty  to  our  knowledge ; 
but  it  was  said  there  had  been  high  words  between  them  on  the  floating  report  that  his 
lordship's  visits  to  Shaws-Castle  were  dictated  by  the  wish  to  flnd  a  bride  there. 

Women's  wits  are  said  to  be  quick  in  spying  the  surest  means  of  avenging  a  real  or 
supposed  slight.  After  biting  her  pretty  lips,  and  revolving  in  her  mind  the  readiest 
means  of  vengeance,  fate  threw  in  her  way  young  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's.  She  looked 
at  him,  and  endeavoured  to  flx  his  attention  with  a  nod  and  gracious  smile,  such  as  in  an 
ordinary  mood  would  have  instantly  drawn  him  to  her  side.  •  On  receiving  in  answer 
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only  a  vacant  glance  and  a  bow,  she  was  led  to  observe  him  more  attentivelj,  and  ^ 
induced  to  believe,  from  his  wavering  look,  varying  complexion,  and  unsteady  step,  t1 
he  had  been  drinking  unusually  deep.  Still  his  eye  was  less  that  of  an  intoxical 
than  of  a  disturbed  and  desperate  man,  one  whose  faculties  were  engrossed  by  d( 
and  turbid  reflection,  which  withdrew  him  from  the  passing  scene. 

'^  Do  you  observe  how  ill  Mr.  Mowbray  looks?"  said  she,  in  a  loud  whisper ;  '^  I  be 
he  has  not  heard  what  Lady  Penelope  was  just  now  saying  of  his  familj  ?" 

"  Unless  he  hears  it  from  you,  my  lady,"  answered  Mr.  Touchwood,  who^  up 
Mowbray's  entrance,  had  broken  off  his  discourse  with  MacTurk,  **  I  think  there 
little  chance  of  his  learning  it  from  any  other  person." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Mowbray,  sharply,  addressing  Chatterlj  and  Winti 
blossom ;  but  the  one  shrunk  nervously  from  the  question,  protesting,  he  indeed  had  i 
been  precisely  attending  to  what  had  been  passing  among  the  ladies,  and  Winterblose^ 
bowed  out  of  the  scrape  with  quiet  and  cautious  politeness — ^*  He  really  had  not  giv 
particular  attention  to  what  was  passing — I  was  negotiating  with  Mrs.  Jones  for 
additional  lump  of  sugar  to  my  coffee.  Egad,  it  was  so  difficult  a  piece  of  diplomac; 
he  added,  sinking  his  voice,  "  that  I  have  an  idea  her  ladyship  calculates  the  West  Id< 
produce  by  grains  and  pennyweights." 

The  innuendo,  if  designed  to  make  Mowbray  smile,  was  far  from  succeeding.  1 
stepped  forward,  with  more  than  usual  stiffness  in  his  air,  which  was  never  entirely  fi 
from  self-consequence,  and  said  to  Lady  Binks,  "  May  I  request  to  know  of  jour  lad 
ship  what  particular  respecting  my  family  had  the  honour  to  engage  the  attention  of  t 
company  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  a  listener,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  returned  Lady  Binks,  with  evident  enjoymc 
of  the  rising  indignation  which  she  read  in  his  countenance ;  "  not  being  queen  of  t 
night,  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  answerable  for  the  turn  of  the  conversation." 

Mowbray,  in  no  humour  to  bear  jesting,  yet  afraid  to  expose  himself  by  fartl 
imjuiry  in  a  company  so  public,  darted  a  fierce  look  at  Lady  Penelope,  then  in  clc 
conversation  with  Lord  Etherington, — advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  them, — ^then, 
if  checking  himself,  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  afterwan 
and  when  certain  satirical  nods  and  winks  were  circulating  among  the  assembly,  a  wait 
slid  a  piece  of  paper  into  Mrs.  Jones's  hand,  who,  on  looking  at  the  contents,  seem 
about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Jones — Jones ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Penelope,  in  surprise  and  displeasure. 

"  Only  the  key  of  the  tea-caddie,  your  ladyship,"  answered  Jones ;  "  I  will  be  ba 
in  an  instant." 

"  Jones — Jones  ! "  again  exclaimed  her  mistress,  "  here  is  enough — "  of  tea,  she  wod 
have  said ;  but  Lord  Etherington  was  so  near  her,  that  she  was  ashamed  to  complete  t 
sentence,  and  had  only  hope  in  Jones's  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  the  prospect  tli 
she  would  be  unable  to  find  the  key  which  she  went  in  search  of. 

Jones,  meanwhile,  tripped  off  to  a  sort  of  housekeeper's  apartment,  of  wliich  s 
was  locum  tenens  for  the  evening,  for  the  more  ready  supply  of  whatever  might  " 
wanted  on  Lady  Penelope's  night,  as  it  was  called.  Here  she  found  Mr.  Mowbray 
8t.  Ronan's,  whom  she  instantly  began  to  assail  with,  "  La !  now,  Mr.  Mowbray,  y< 
are  such  another  gentleman  ! — I  am  sure  you  will  make  me  lose  my  place — I'll  swc 
you  will — what  can  you  have  to  say,  that  you  could  not  as  well  put  off  for  an  hour?" 

"  I  want  to  know,  Jone«,"  answered  Mowbray,  in  a  different  tone,  perhaps,  from  wh 
the  damsel  expected,  "  what  your  lady  was  just  now  saying  about  my  family." 

"  Pshaw! — was  that  all?"  answered  Mrs.  Jones.  "TMiat  should  she  be  saying ?- 
nonsense— Who  minds  what  she  says? — I  am  sure  I  never  do,  for  one." 

"  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Jones,"  said  Mowbray,  "  I  insist  upon  knowing — I  must  kno^ 
and  I  nnll  know." 
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"La!  Mr.  Mowbray,  why  should  I  make  mischief? — As  I  live,  I  hear  some  one 
coming !  and  if  you  were  found  speaking  with  me  here — indeed,  indeed,  some  one  is 
coming!" 

"  The  devil  may  come,  if  he  will ! "  said  Mowbray,  "  but  we  do  not  part,  pretty 
mistress,  till  you  tell  me  what  I  wish  to  know." 

"  Lord,  sir,  you  frighten  me ! "  answered  Jones ;  "  but  all  the  room  heard  it  as  well 
as  I — it  was  about  Miss  Mowbray — and  that  my  lady  would  be  shy  of  her  company 

hereafter — for  that  she  was — she  was " 

For  that  my  sister  was  wlwi  ?"  said  Mowbray,  fiercely,  seizing  her  arm. 
Lord,  sir,  you  terrify  me,**  said  Jones,  beginning  to  cry ;  "  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
I  that  said  it — it  was  Lady  Penelope." 

"  And  what  was  it  the  old,  adder-tongued  mad-woman  dared  to  say  of  Clara  Mowbray 
— Speak  out  plainly,  and  directly,  or,  by  Heaven,  I'll  make  y6u  !" 

"  Hold,  sir — hold,  for  God's  sake ! — you  will  break  my  arm,"  answered  the  terrified 
handmaiden.  "  I  am  sure  I  know  no  harm  of  Miss  Mowbray;  only,  my  lady  spoke  a9 
if  she  was  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be. — Lord,  sir,  there  is  some  one  listening  at  the 
door !" — and  making  a  spring  out  of  his  grasp,  she  hastened  back  to  the  room  in  which 
the  company  were  assembled. 

Mowbray  stood  petrified  at  the  news  he  had  heard,  ignorant  alike  what  could  be  the 
motive  for  a  calumny  so  atrocious,  and  uncertain  what  he  were  best  do  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  scandaL  To'  his  farther  confusion,  he  was  presently  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Mrs.  Jones's  belief  that  they  had  been  watched,  for,  as  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, he  was  met  by  Mr.  Touchwood. 

"  What  has  brought  you  here,  sir?"  said  Mowbray,  sternly. 

"  Hoitie  toitie,"  answered  the  traveller,  "  why,  how  come  you  here,  if  you  go  to  that, 
squire  ? — Egad,  Lady  Penelope  is  trembling  for  her  souchong,  so  I  just  took  a  step  here 
to  save  her  ladyship  the  trouble  of  looking  after  Mrs.  Jones  in  person,  which,  I  think, 
might  have  been  a  worse  interruption  than  mine,  Mr.  Mowbray." 

"  Pshaw,  sir,  you  talk  nonsense,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  the  tea-room  is  so  infernally  hot, 
that  I  had  sat  down  here  a  moment  to  draw  breath,  when  the  young  woman  came  in." 
And  you  are  going  to  run  away,  now  the  old  gentleman  is  come  in,"  said  Touchwood 
Come,  sir,  I  am  more  your  friend  than  you  may  think." 

"  Sir,  you  are  intrusive — I  want  nothing  that  you  can  give  me,"  said  Mowbray. 

"  That  is  a  mistake,"  answered  the  senior ;  "  for  I  can  supply  you  with  what  most 
young  men  want — money  and  wisdom," 

You  will  do  well  to  keep  both  till  they  are  wanted,"  said  Mowbray. 
Why,  so  I  would,  squire,  only  that  I  have  taken  something  of  a  fancy  for  your 
family ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  wanted  cash  and  good  counsel  for  two  generations, 
if  not  for  three." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mowbray,  angrily,  "  you  are  too  old  either  to  play  the  buffoon  or  to  get 
buffoon's  payment." 

"  Which  is  like  monkey's  allowance,  I  suppose,"  said  the  traveller,  "  more  kicks  than 
halfpence. — Well — at  least  I  am  not  young  enough  to  quarrel  with  boys  for  bullying. 
Ill  convince  you,  however,  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  I  know  some  more  of  your  affairs  than 
what  you  give  me  credit  for." 

"  It  may  be,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  but  you  will  o'blige  me  more  by  minding  your  own." 

"  Very  like ;  meantime,  your  losses  to-night  to  my  Lord  Etherington  are  no  trifle, 
and  no  secret  neither." 

"  Mr.  Touchwood,  I  desire  to  know  where  you  had  your  information  ?"  said  Mowbray. 

"  A  matter  of  very  little  consequence  compared  to  its  truth  or  falsehood,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray," answered  the  old  gentleman. 

"  But  of  the  last  importance  to  me,  sir,"  said  Mowbray.     "  In  a  word,  had  you  such 
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information  bj  or  through  means  of  Lord  Etherington  ? — Answer  me  this  single  question, 
and  then  I  shall  know  better  what  to  think  on  the  sabject." 

''  Upon  mj  honour,"  said  Touchwood,  '^  I  neither  had  my  information  from  Lord 
Etherington  directly  nor  indirectly.  I  saj  thus  much  to  give  jou  satisfaction,  and  I 
now  expect  you  will  hear  me  with  patience." 

'*  Forgive  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  '^  one  farther  question.  I  understand 
something  was  said  in  disparagement  of  my  sister  just  as  I  entered  the  tea-room  ?" 

"  Hem — hem — ^hem,"  said  Touchwood,  hesitating.  "  I  am  sorry  your  ears  have 
served  you  so  well — something  there  wa8  said  lightly,  something  that  can  be  easily 
explained,  I  dare  say; — And  now,  Mr. Mowbray,  let  me  speak  a  few  serious  words 
with  you." 

*^  And  now,  Mr.  Touchwood,  we  have  no  more  to  say  to  each  other— good  evening  to 
you." 

He  brushed  past  the  old  man,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  him,  and,  hurrying 
to  the  stable,  demanded  his  horse.  It  was  ready  saddled,  and  waited  his  orders ;  but 
even  the  short  time  that  was  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  door  of  the  stable  was  exas- 
perating to  Mowbray's  impatience.  Not  less  exasperating  was  the  constant  interceding 
voice  of  Touchwood,  who,  in  tones  alternately  plaintive  and  snappish,  kept  on  a  string 
of  expostulations. 

"  Mr.  Mowbray,  only  five  words  with  you — Mr.  Mowbray,  you  will  repent  this — ^Is 
this  a  night  to  ride  in,  Mr.  Mowbray  ? — My  stars,  sir,  if  you  would  but  have  five  minutes' 
patience ! " 

Curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  muttered  in  the  throat  of  the  impatient  laird,  were  the 
only  reply,  until  his  horse  was  brought  out,  when,  staying  no  farther  question,  lie  sprung 
into  the  saddle.  The  poor  horse  paid  for  the  delay,  which  could  not  be  laid  to  his 
charge.  Mowbray  struck  him  hard  with  his  spurs  as  soon  as  he  was  in  his  seat^— the 
noble  animal  reared,  bolted,  and  sprung  forward  like  a  deer,  over  stock  and  stone,  the 
nearest  road — and  we  are  aware  it  was  a  rough  one — to  Shaws-Castle.  There  is  a  sort 
of  instinct  by  which  horses  perceive  the  humour  of  their  riders,  and  are  furious  and 
impetuous,  or  dull  and  sluggish,  as  if  to  correspond  with  it ;  and  Mowbray's  gallant  steed 
seemed  on  this  occasion  to  feel  all  the  stings  of  his  master's  internal  ferment,  although 
not  again  urged  with  the  spur.  The  ostler  stood  listening  to  the  clash  of  the  hoofs, 
succeeding  each  other  in  thick  and  close  gallop,  until  they  died  away  in  the  distant 
woodland. 

"  If  St.  Ronan's  reach  home  this  night,  with  his  neck  unbroken,"  muttered  the  fellow, 
"  the  devil  must  have  it  in  keeping." 

"  Mercy  on  us  ! "  said  the  traveUer,  "  he  rides  like  a  Bedouin  Arab !  but  in  the  desert 
there  are  neither  trees  to  cross  the  road,  nor  cleuchs,  nor  lins,  nor  floods,  nor  fords. 
Well,  I  must  set  to  work  myself,  or  this  gear  will  get  worse  than  even  I  can  mend. — 
Here  you,  ostler,  let  me  have  your  best  pair  of  horses  instantly  to  Shaws-Castle." 

" To  Shaws-Castle,  sir?"  said  the  man,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Yes — do  you  not  know  such  a  place  ?" 

"  In  troth,  sir,  sae  few  company  go  there,  except  on  the  great  ball-day,  that  we  have 
had  time  to  forget  the  road  to  it — ^but  St.  Ronan's  was  here  even  now,  sir." 

"  Ay,  what  of  that  ? — ^he  has  ridden  on  to  get  supper  ready — so,  turn  out,  without 
loss  of  time." 

"  At  your  pleasure,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  and  called  to  the  postilion  accordingly. 
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?jELL  was  it  that  night  for  Mowbray,  that  be  had  always  piqued  himself  on  his 
\  horses,  and  that  the  animal  on  which  be  was  then  mounted  was  as  aure- 
i  footed  and  sagacious  as  he  was  mettled  and  fiery.  For  those  who  observed 
*  next  day  the  print  of  the  hoofs  on  the  broken  and  rugged  track  through 
wliich  the  creature  had  been  driven  at  full  speed  by  his  furious  master,  might  easily  see^ 
that  in  more  than  a  dozen  of  places  the  horse  and  rider  had  been  within  a  few  inches 
of  destruction.  One  bough  of  a  gnarled  and  stunted  oak-tree,  which  stretched  across 
the  road,  seemed  in  particular  to  have  opposed  an  almost  fatal  barrier  to  the  horseman's 
career.    In  striking  bis  head  against  this  impediment,  the  force  of  the  blow  had  been 
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broken  in  some  measure  by  a  high-crowned  hat,  yet  the  violence  of  the  shock  was 
sufRcient  to  shiver  the  branch  to  pieces.  Fortunately,  it  was  already  decayed ;  but, 
even  in  that  state,  it  was  subject  of  astonishment  to  every  one  that  no  fatal  damage  had 
been  sustained  in  so  formidable  an  encounter.  Mowbray  himself  was  unconscious  of  the 
accident. 

Scarcely  aware  that  he  had  been  riding  at  an  unusual  rate,  scarce  sensible  that  he  had 
ridden  faster  perhaps  than  ever  he  followed  the  hounds,  Mowbray  alighted  at  his  stable 
door,  and  flung  the  bridle  to  his  groom,  who  held  up  his  hands  in  astonishment  when 
he  beheld  the  condition  of  the  favourite  horse ;  but,  concluding  that  his  master  must  be 
intoxicated,  he  prudently  forbore  to  make  any  observations. 

No  sooner  did  the  unfortunate  traveller  suspend  that  rapid  motion,  by  which  he 
seemed  to  wish  to  annihilate,  as  far  as  possible,  time  and  space,  in  order  to  reach  the 
place  he  had  now  attained,  than  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  would  have  given  the  world 
that  sens  and  deserts  had  lain  between  him  and  the  house  of  his  fathers,  as  well  as  that 
only  sister  with  whom  he  was  now  about  to  have  a  decisive  interview. 

"  But  the  place  and  the  hour  are  arrived,*'  he  said,  biting  his  lip  with  anguish  ;  **  this 
explanation  must  be  decisive ;  and  whatever  evils  may  attend  it,  suspense  must  be  ended 
now,  at  once  and  for  ever." 

He  entered  the  Castle,  and  took  the  light  from  the  old  domestic,  who,  hearing  the 
clatter  of  his  horse's  feet,  had  opened  the  door  to  receive  him. 

" Is  my  sister  in  her  parlour?"  he  asked,  but  in  so  hollow  a  voice,  that  the  old  man 
only  answered  his  question  by  another,  "  Was  his  honour  well?" 

"  Quite  well,  Patrick — never  better  in  my  life,"  said  Mowbray;  and  turning  his  back 
on  the  old  man,  as  if  to  prevent  his  observing  whether  his  countenance  and  his  words 
corresponded,  he  pursued  his  way  to  his  sister's  apartment.  The  sound  of  his  step 
upon  the  passage  roused  Clara  from  a  reverie,  perhaps  a  sad  one ;  and  she  had  trimmed 
her  lamp,  and  stirred  her  fire,  so  slow  did  he  walk,  before  he  at  length  entered  her 
apartment. 

"  You  are  a  good  boy,  brother,"  she  said,  "  to  come  thus  early  home ;  and  I  have 
some  goo<l  news  for  your  reward.  The  groom  has  fetched  back  Trimmer — He  was 
lying  by  the  dead  hare,  and  he  had  chased  him  as  far  as  Drumlyford — the  shepherd  had 
carried  him  to  the  shieling,  till  some  one  should  claim  him." 

"  I  would  he  had  hanged  him,  with  all  my  heart !"  said  Mowbray. 

"How?  —  hang  Trimmer?  —  your  favourite  Trimmer,  that  has  beat  the  whole 
country  ? — and  it  was  only  this  morning  you  were  half-crying  because  he  was  amissing, 
and  like  to  murder  man  and  mother's  son  ?" 

"  The  better  I  like  any  living  thing,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  the  more  reason  I  have 
for  wishing  it  dead  and  at  rest ;  for  neither  I,  nor  any  thing  that  I  love,  will  ever  be 
happy  more." 

"  You  cannot  frighten  me,  John,  with  these  flights,"  answered  Clara,  trembling, 
although  she  endeavoured  to  look  unconcerned — "  You  have  used  me  to  them  too  often." 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  then ;  you  will  be  ruined  without  the  shock  of  surprise." 

"  So  much  the  better — AVe  have  been,"  said  Clara, 


'*  *  So  constantly  in  poortith's  sight. 

The  thoughU  on't  gie  u»  little  fright.' 


So  say  I  with  honest  Robert  Bums." 

"D — n  Bums  and  his  trash  !"  said  Mowbray,  with  the  impatience  of  a  man  detor- 
niiiied  to  be  angry  with  every  thing  but  himself,  who  was  the  real  source  of  the  evil. 

"And  why  damn  poor  Burns?"  said  Clara,  composedly,  "it  is  not  his  fault  if  you 
have  not  risen  a  winner,  for  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  cause  of  all  this  uproar." 

**  Would  it  not  make  any  one  lose  patience,"  said  Mowbray,  "  to  hear  her  quoting  the 
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rhapsodies  of  a  hobnailed  peasant,  when  a  man  is  speaking  of  the  downfall  of  an  ancient 
house !  Your  ploughman,  I  suppose,  becoming  one  degree  poorer  than  he  was  bom 
to  be,  would  only  go  without  his  dinner,  or  without  his  usual  potation  of  ale.  His 
comrades  would  cry  *  poor  fellow ! '  and  let  him  eat  out  of  their  kit,  and  drink  out  of 
their  bicker  without  scruple,  till  his  own  was  full  again.  But  the  poor  gentleman — 
the  downfallen  man  of  rank — the  degraded  man  of  birth — the  disabled  and  disarmed 
man  of  power ! — it  is  he  that  is  to  be  pitied,  who  loses  not  merely  drink  and  dinner, 
but  honour,  situation,  credit,  character,  and  name  itself!" 

"  You  are  declaiming  in  this  manner  in  order  to  terrify  me,"  said  Clara ;  "  but,  friend 
John,  I  know  you  and  your  ways,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon  all  contingencies 
that  can  take  place.  I  will  tell  you  more — I  have  stood  on  this  tottering  pinnacle  of 
rank  and  fashion,  if  our  situation  can  be  termed  such,  till  my  head  is  dizzy  with  the 
instability  of  my  eminence ;  and  I  feel  the  strange  desire  of  tossing  myself  down,  which 
the  devil  is  said  to  put  into  folk's  heads  when  they  stand  on  the  top  of  steeples — at  least, 
I  had  rather  the  plunge  were  over." 

"  Be  satisfied,  then  ;  if  that  will  satisfy  you — the  plunge  is  over,  and  we  are — what 
they  used  to  call  it  in  Scotland — gentle  beggars,  creatures  to  whom  our  second,  and 
third,  and  fourth,  and  fifth  cousins  may,  if  they  please,  give  a  place  at  the  side-table, 
and  a  seat  in  the  carriage  with  the  lady's  maid,  if  driving  backwards  will  not  make 
us  sick." 

"  They  may  give  it  to  those  who  will  take  it,"  said  Clara ;  "  but  I  am  determined 
to  eat  bread  of  my  own  buying — I  can  do  twenty  things,  and  I  am  sure  some  one  or 
other  of  them  will  bring  me  all  the  little  money  I  will  need.  I  have  been  trying,  John, 
for  several  months,  how  little  I  can  live  upon,  and  you  would  laugh  if  you  heard  how 
low  I  have  brought  the  account." 

"  There  is  a  difference,  Clara,  between  fanciful  experiments  and  real  poverty— the  one 
is  a  masquerade,  which  we  can  end  when  we  please,  the  other  is  wretchedness  for  life." 

"  Methinks,  brother,"  replied  Miss  Mowbray,  "  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  set  me 
an  example  how  to  carry  my  good  resolutions  into  effect,  than  to  ridicule  them." 

"Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do?"  said  he,  fiercely — "turn  postilion,  or  rough- 
rider,  or  whipper-in? — I  don't  know  any  thing  else  that ^ my  education,  as  I  have  used 
it,  has  fitted  me  for — and  then  some  of  my  old  acquaintance  would,  I  dare  say,  give  me  a 
crown  to  drink  now  and  then  for  old  acquaintance'  sake." 

"  This  is  not  the  way,  John,  that  men  of  sense  think  or  speak  of  serious  misfortunes," 
answered  his  sister ;  "  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so  serious  as  it  is  your  pleasure 
to  make  it." 

"  Believe  the  very  worst  you  can  think,"  replied  he,  "  and  you  will  not  believe  bad 
enough  ! — You  have  neither  a  guinea,  nor  a  house,  nor  a  friend ; — ^pass  but  a  day,  and 
it  is  a  chance  that  you  will  not  have  a  brother." 

"  My  dear  John,  you  have  drunk  hard — rode  hard." 

"  Yes — such  tidings  deserved  to  be  carried  express,  especially  to  a  young  lady  who 
receives  them  so  well,"  answered  Mowbray,  bitterly.  "  I  suppose,  now,  it  will  make 
no  impression,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  you  have  it  in  yoiu*  power  to  stop  all  this  ruin?" 

"  By  consummating  my  own,  I  suppose — Brother,  I  said  you  could  not  make  me 
tremble,  but  you  have  found  a  way  to  do  it." 

"  What,  you  expect  I  am  again  to  urge  you  with  Lord  Etherington's  courtship  ?— 
That  might  have  saved  all,  indeed — But  that  day  of  grace  is  over." 

" I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  spirit,"  said  Clara;  "may  it  take  with  it  all  that  we 
can  quarrel  about ! — But  till  this  instant,  I  thought  it  was  for  this  very  point  that  this 
long  voyage  was  bound,  and  that  you  were  endeavouring  to  persuade  me  of  the  reality 
of  tlie  danger  of  the  storm,  in  order  to  reconcile  me  to  the  harbour." 

"  You  are  mad,  I  think,  in  earnest,"  said  Mowbray ;  "  can  you  really  be  so  absurd 
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as  to  rejoice  that  70U  have  no  way  left  to  relieve  yourself  and  me  from  ruin,  want,  and 
shame?" 

"  From  shame,  brother  ?"  said  Clara.     "  No  shame  in  honest  poverty,  I  hope.** 

"  That  is  according  as  folks  have  used  their  prosperity,  Clara. — ^I  most  speak  to  the 
point. — There  arc  strange  reports  going  below — By  Heaven  I  they  are  enough  to 
disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead!  Were  I  to  mention  them,  I  should  expect  our  poor 
mother  to  enter  the  room — Clara  Mowbray,  can  you  guess  what  I  mean  ?** 

It  was  with  the  utmost  exertion,  yet  in  a  faltering  voice,  that  she  was  able,  after  an 
ineffectual  effort,  to  utter  the  monosyllable,  "JVo.'" 

**  By  Heaven !  I  am  ashamed — I  am  even  (ifraid  to  express  my  own  meaning! — Clara, 
.what  b  there  which  makes  you  so  obstinately  reject  every  proposal  of  marriage? — Is  it  that 
you  feel  yourself  unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of  an  honest  man  ? — Speak  out ! — ^Evil  Fame 
has  been  busy  with  your  reputation — speak  out  I — Give  me  the  right  to  cram  their  lies 
down  the  throats  of  the  inventors,  and  when  I  go  among  them  to-morrow,  I  shall  know 
how  to  treat  those  who  cast  reflections  on  you !  The  fortunes  of  our  house  are  ruined,  but 
no  tongue  shall  slander  its  honour. — Speak — speak,  wretched  girl !  why  are  you  silent?" 

"  Stay  at  home,  brother,"  said  Clara ;  "  stay  at  home,  if  you  regard  our  house's 
honour — murder  cannot  mend  misery — Stay  at  home,  and  let  them  talk  of  me  as  they 
will, — they  can  scarcely  say  worse  of  me  than  I  deserve !" 

The  passions  of  Mowbray,  at  all  times  ungovernably  strong,  were  at  present  inflamed 
by  wine,  by  his  rapid  journey,  and  the  previously  disturbed  state  of  his  mind.  He  set 
his  teeth,  clenched  his  hands,  looked  on  the  ground,  as  one  that  forms  some  horrid 
resolution,  and  muttered  almost  unintelligibly,  "  It  were  charity  to  kill  her !" 

"Oh!  no — no — no!"  exclaimed  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet; 
"  Do  not  kill  me,  brother !  I  have  wished  for  death — thought  of  death — ^prayed  for 
death — ^but,  oh !  it  is  frightful  to  think  that  he  is  near — Oh !  not  a  bloody  death, 
brother,  nor  by  your  hand !" 

She  held  him  close  by  the  knees  as  she  spoke,  and  expressed,  in  her  looks  and  accents, 
the  utmost  terror.  It  was  not,  indeed,  without  reason ;  for  the  extreme  solitude  of  the 
place,  the  violent  and  inflamed  passions  of  her  brother,  and  the  desperate  circumstance-s 
to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  seemed  all  to  concur  to  render  some  horrid  act  of 
violence  not  an  improbable  termination  of  this  strange  interview. 

Mowbray  folded  his  arms,  without  unclenching  his  hands,  or  raising  his  head,  while 
his  sister  continued  on  the  floor,  clasping  him  round  the  knees  with  all  her  strength, 
and  begging  piteously  for  her  life  and  for  mercy. 

"  Fool ! "  he  said,  at  last,  "  let  me  go  ! — Wlio  cares  for  thy  worthless  life  ? — ^who  cares 
if  thou  live  or  die  ?  Live,  if  thou  canst— and  be  the  hate  and  scorn  of  every  one  else, 
as  much  as  thou  art  mine ! " 

He  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand  pushed  her  from  him,  and,  as  she 
arose  from  the  floor,  and  again  pressed  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  he  repulsed 
her  with  his  arm  and  hand,  with  a  push— or  blow — ^it  might  be  termed  either  one  or  the 
other, — ^violent  enough,  in  her  weak  state,  to  have  again  extended  her  on  the  ground, 
had  not  a  chair  received  her  as  she  fell.  He  looked  at  her  with  ferocity,  grappled  a 
moment  in  his  pocket;  then  ran  to  the  window,  and  throwing  the  sash  violently  up,  thrust 
himself  as  far  as  he  could  without  falling,  into  the  open  air.  Terrified,  and  yet  her  feel- 
ings of  his  unkindness  predominating  even  above  her  fears,  Clara  continued  to  exclaim, 

"  Oh,  brother,  say  you  did  not  mean  this  ! — Oh,  say  you  did  not  mean  to  strike  me  ! — 
Oh,  whatever  I  have  deserved,  be  not  you  the  executioner ! — It  is  not  manly — it  is  not 
natural — there  are  but  two  of  us  in  the  world ! " 

He  returned  no  answer ;  and,  observing  that  he  continued  to  stretch  himself  from  the 
window,  which  was  in  the  second  story  of  the  building,  and  overlooked  the  court,  a  new 
cause  of  apprehension  mingled,  in  some  measure,  with  her  personal  fears.     Timidly^  and 
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with  streaming  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  she  approached  her  angry  brother,  and  fearfully, 
yet  firmly,  seized  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  as  if  anxious  to  preserve  him  from  the  effects 
of  that  despair,  which  so  lately  seemed  turned  against  her,  and  now  against  himself. 

He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hold,  and  drawing  himself  angrily  back,  asked  her  sternly 
what  she  wanted. 

/  "  Nothing,"  she  said,  quitting  her  hold  of  his  coat ;  "  but  what — what  did  he  look 
after  so  anxiously?" 

"After  the  devil!"  he  answered,  fiercely;  then  drawing  in  his  head,  and  taking  her 
hand,  "  By  my  soul,  Clara — it  is  true,  if  ever  there  was  truth  in  such  a  tale  ! — He  stood 
by  me  just  now,  and  urged  me  to  murder  thee ! — What  else  could  have  put  my  hunting- 
knife  into  my  thought  ? — Ay,  by  God,  and  into  my  very  hand — at  such  a  moment  ?— 
Yonder  I  could  almost  fancy  I  see  him  fly,  the  wood,  and  the  rock,  and  the  water, 
gleaming  back  the  dark-red  furnace-light,  that  is  shed  on  them  by  his  dragon  wings  I 
By  my  soul,  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  fancy ! — I  can  hardly  think  but  that  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit — under  an  act  of  fiendish  possession  !  But  gone  as  he  is, 
gone  let  him  be — and  thou,  too  ready  implement  of  evil,  be  thou  gone  after  him  !"  He 
drew  from  his  pocket  his  right  hand,  which  had  all  this  time  held  his  hunting-knife, 
and  threw  the  implement  into  the  court-yard  as  he  spoke ;  then,  with  a  mournful  quiet- 
ness and  solemnity  of  manner,  shut  the  window,  and  led  his  sister  by  the  hand  to  her 
usual  seat,  wliich  her  tottering  steps  scarce  enabled  her  to  reach.  "  Clara,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause  of  mournful  silence,  "we  must  think  what  is  to  be  done,  without 
passion  or  violence — there  may  be  something  for  us  in  the  dice  yet,  if  we  do  not  throw 
away  our  game.  A  blot  is  never  a  blot  till  it  is  hit— dishonour  concealed,  is  not 
dishonour  in  some  respects. — Dost  thou  attend  to  me,  wretched  girl?"  he  said,  suddenly 
and  sternly  raising  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  brother — ^yes  indeed,  brother,"  she  hastily  replied,  terrified  even  by  delay 
again  to  awaken  liis  ferocious  and  ungovernable  temper. 

"  Thus  it  must  be,  then,"  he  said.  "  You  must  marry  this  Etherington — there  is  no  help  for 
it,  Clara — ^You  cannot  complain  of  what  your  own  vice  and  folly  have  rendered  inevitable." 

"  But,  brother" — said  the  trembling  girl. 

"  Be  silent.  I  know  all  that  you  would  say.  You  love  him  not,  you  would  say.  I 
love  him  not,  no  more  than  you.  Nay,  what  is  more,  he  loves  you  not — if  he  did,  I 
mi|^ht  scruple  to  give  you  to  him,  you  being  such  as  you  have  owned  yourself.  But 
you  shall  wed  him  out  of  hate,  Clara— or  for  the  interest  of  your  family — or  for  what 
reason  you  will — But  wed  him  you  shall  and  must." 

"  Brother — dearest  brother— one  single  word ! " 

"  Not  of  refusal  or  expostulation — that  time  is  gone  by,"  said  her  brother.  "  When 
I  believed  thee  what  I  thought  thee  this  morning,  I  might  advise  you,  but  I  could  not 
compel.  But,  since  the  honour  of  our  family  has  been  disgraced  by  your  means,  it  is 
but  just,  that,  if  possible,  its  disgrace  should  be  hidden ;  and  it  shall, — ay,  if  selling 
you  for  a  slave  would  tend  to  conceal  it ! " 

"  You  do  worse — you  do  worse  by  me !  A  slave  in  an  open  market  may  be  bought 
by  a  kind  master — ^you  do  not  give  me  that  chance — you  wed  me  to  one  who——" 

"  Fear  him  not,  nor  the  worst  that  he  can  do,  Clara,"  said  her  brother.  "  I  know  on 
what  terms  he  marries ;  and,  being  once  more  your  brother,  as  your  obedience  in  this 
matter  will  make  me,  he  had  better  tear  his  flesh  from  his  bones  with  his  own  teeth, 
than  do  thee  any  displeasure !  By  Heaven,  I  hate  him  so  much — for  he  has  outreached 
me  every  way — that  methinks  it  is  some  consolation  that  he  will  not  receive  in  thee  the 
excellent  creature  I  thought  thee !— Fallen  as  thou  art,  thou  art  still  too  good  for  him." 

Encour^ed  by  the  more  gentle  and  almost  affectionate  tone  in  which  her  brother  spoke, 
Clara  could  not  help  saying,  although  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  I  trust  it  will  not  be  so— I  trust 
he  will  consider  his  own  condition,  honour,  and  happiness,  better  than  to  share  it  with  me." 

"  Let  him  utter  such  a  scruple  if  he  dares,"  said  Mowbray — "  But  he  dares  not 
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hesitate— he  knows  that  the  instant  he  recedes  from  addressing  yoti,  he  signs  his  own 
death-warrant  or  mine,  or  perhaps  that  of  hoth ;  and  his  views,  too,  are  of  a  kind  that 
will  not  be  relinquished  on  a  point  of  scrupulous  delicacy  merely.  Therefore,  Clara, 
nourish  »no  such  thought  in  your  heart  as  that  there  is  the  least  possibilitj  of  your 
escaping  such  a  marriage !     The  match  is  booked — Swear  you  will  not  hesitate.** 

^*  I  will  not,"  she  said,  almost  breathlessly,  terrified  lest  he  was  about  to  start  once 
more  into  the  fit  of  unbridled  fury  which  had  before  seized  on  him. 

"  Do  not  even  whisper  or  hint  an  objection,  but  submit  to  your  fate,  for  it  is  inevitable.'' 

"  I  will — submit" — answered  Clara,  in  the  same  trembling  accent. 

"  And  I,"  he  said,  "  will  spare  you — at  least  at  present— and  it  may  be  for  ever— all 
inquiry  into  the  guilt  which  you  have  confessed.  Rumours  there  were  of  misconduct, 
which  reached  my  ears  even  in  England ;  but  who  could  have  believed  them  that  looked 
on  you  daily,  and  witnessed  your  late  course  of  life? — On  this  subject  I  will  be  at 
present  silent — perhaps  may  not  again  touch  on  it — that  is,  if  you  do  nothing  to  thwart 
my  pleasure,  or  to  avoid  the  fate  which  circumstances  render  unavoidable. — And  now  it 
is  late— retire,  Clara,  to  your  bed — think  on  what  I  have  said  as  what  necessity  has 
determined,  and  not  my  selfish  pleasure." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  she  placed,  but  not  without  reluctant  terror,  her  trembling 
palm  in  his.  In  this  manner,  and  with  a  sort  of  mournful  solemnity,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  attendance  upon  a  funeral,  he  handed  his  sbter  through  a  gallery  hung  with  old 
family  pictures,  at  the  end  of  which  was  Clara's  bed-chamber.  The  moon,  which  at  this 
moment  looked  out  through  a  huge  volume  of  mustering  clouds  that  had  long  been 
boding  storm,  fell  on  the  two  last  descendants  of  that  ancient  family,  as  they  glidcMl  hand 
in  hand,  more  like  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  than  like  living  persons,  through  the  hall 
and  amongst  the  portraits  of  their  forefathers.  The  same  thoughts  were  in  the  breasts 
of  both,  but  neither  attempted  to  say,  while  they  cast  a  flitting  glance  on  the  pallid  and 
decayed  representations,  "  How  little  did  these  anticipate  this  catastrophe  of  their 
house!"  At  the  door  of  the  bedroom  Mowbray  quitted  his  sister's  hand,  and  said, 
^^  Clara,  you  should  to-night  thank  God,  that  saved  you  from  a  great  danger,  and  me 
from  a  deadly  sin." 

"  I  will,"  she  answered — "  I  will."  And,  as  if  her  terror  had  been  anew  excited  by 
this  allusion  to  what  had  passed,  she  bid  her  brother  hastily  good-night,  and  was  no 
sooner  within  her  apartment,  than  he  heard  her  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  draw  two 
bolts  besides. 

"  I  understand  you,  Clara,"  muttered  Mowbray  between  his  teeth,  as  he  heard  one  bar 
drawn  after  another.  "  But  if  you  could  earth  yourself  under  Ben  Nevis,  you  could  not 
escape  what  fate  has  destined  for  you. — Yes ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  with  slow  and 
moody  pace  through  the  moonlit  gallery,  uncertain  whether  to  return  to  the  parlour,  or  to 
retire  to  his  solitary  chamber,  when  his  attention  was  roused  by  a  noise  in  the  court-yard. 

The  night  was  not  indeed  far  advanced,  but  it  had  been  so  long  since  Shaws-Castle 
received  a  guest,  that,  had  Mowbray  not  heard  the  rolling  of  wheels  in  the  court-yard, 
he  might  have  thought  rather  of  housebreakers  than  of  visiters.  But,  as  the  sound  of  a 
carriage  and  horses  was  distinctly  heard,  it  instantly  occurred  to  him,  that  the  guest 
must  be  Lord  Etherington,  come,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  speak  with  him  on  the  reports 
which  were  current  to  his  sister's  prejudice,  and  perhaps  to  declare  his  addresses  to  her 
were  at  an  end.  Eager  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  bring  matters  to  a  decision,  he  re- 
entered the  apartment  he  had  just  left,  where  the  lights  were  still  burning,  and,  calling 
loudly  to  Patrick,  whom  he  heard  in  communing  with  the  postilion,  commanded  him  to 
shew  the  visiter  to  Miss  Mowbray's  parlour.  It  was  not  the  light  step  of  the  young 
nobleman  wliich  came  tramping,  or  rather  stamping,  through  the  long  passage,  and  up 
the  two  or  three  steps  at  the  end  of  it.  Neither  was  it  Lord  Etherington's  graceful 
figure  which  was  seen  when  the  door  opened,  but  the  stout  square  substance  of  Mr. 
Peregrine  Touchwood. 
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Claira'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claim  allow'd. 

Debsrtsd  Villagk. 


''^j:'  j^vC^v^XARTING  at  the  unexpected  and  undesired  apparition  which  presented  itself, 
in  the  manner  described  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  Mowbray  yet  felt,  at 


the  same  time,  a  kind  of  relief,  that  his  meeting  with  Lord  Etherington, 
painfully  decisive  as  that  meeting  must  be,  was  for  a  time  suspended.  So  it 
was  with  a  mixture  of  peevishness  and  internal  satisfaction,  that  he  demanded  what  had 
procured  him  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Touchwood  at  this  late  hour. 

"  Necessity,  that  makes  the  old  wife  trot,"  replied  Touchwood ;  "  no  choice  of  mine, 
I  assure  you — Gad,  Mr.  Mowbray,  I  would  rather  have  crossed  Saint  Gothard,  than  run 

the  risk  I  have  done  to-night,  rumbling  through  your  breakneck  roads  in  that  d d 

old  wheel-barrow.  On  my  word,  I  believe  I  must  be  troublesome  to  your  butler  for  a 
draught  of  something — ^I  am  as  thirsty  as  a  coalheaver  that  is  working  by  the  piece. 
You  have  porter,  I  suppose,  or  good  old  Scotch  twopenny  ?" 

With  a  secret  execration  on  his  visiter's  effrontery,  Mr.  Mowbray  ordered  the  servant 
to  put  down  wine  and  water,  of  which  Touchwood  mixed  a  gobletful,  and  drank  it  off. 

"  We  are  a  small  family,"  said  his  entertainer ;  "  and  I  am  seldom  at  home — still 
more  seldom  receive  guests  when  I  chance  to  be  here — I  am  sorry  I  have  no  malt  liquor, 
if  you  prefer  it." 

"  Prefer  it?"  said  Touchwood,  compounding,  however,  another  glass  of  sherry  and 
water,  and  adding  a  large  piece  of  sugar,  to  correct  the  hoarseness  which,  he  observed, 
his  night  journey  might  bring  on, — "  to  be  sure  I  prefer  it,  and  so  does  every  body, 
except  Frenchmen  and  dandies. — No  offence,  Mr.  Mowbray,  but  you  should  order  a  hogs- 
head from  Meux — the  brown-stout,  wired  down  for  exportation  to  the  colonies,  keeps 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  every  climate — I  have  drank  it  where  it  must  have  cost  a 
guinea  a  quart,  if  interest  had  been  counted." 

**  When  I  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you,  Mr.  Touchwood,  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  better  provided,"  answered  Mowbray ;  "  at  present  your  arrival  has  been  without 
notice,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  it  has  any  particular  object." 

"  This  is  what  I  call  coming  to  the  point,"  said  Mr.  Touchwood,  thrusting  out  his 

stout  legs,  accoutred  as  they  were  with  the  ancient  defences,  called  boot-hose,  so  as  to 

rest  his  heels  upon  the  fender.     "  Upon  my  life,  the  fire  turns  the  best  flower  in  the 

garden  at  this  season  of  the  year — I'll  take  the  freedom  to  throw  on  a  log. — Is  it  not  a 

strange  thing,  by  the  by,  that  one  never  sees  a  fagot  in  Scotland?     You  have  much 
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small  wood,  Mr.  Mowbraj,  I  wonder  70a  do  not  get  some  fellow  from  the  mic 
counties,  to  teach  your  people  how  to  make  a  fagot.** 

"  Did  you  come  all  the  way  to  Shaws-Castle,"  asked  Mowbray,  rather  testily, 
instruct  me  in  the  mystery  of  fagot-making  ?" 

"  Not  exactly — not  exactly,"  answered  the  undaunted  Touchwood ;  **  but  there 
right  and  a  wrong  way  in  every  thing — a  word  by  the  way,  on  any  useful  subject 
never  fall  amiss. — As  for  my  immediate  and  more  pressing  business,  I  can  assure 
that  it  is  of  a  nature  sufficiently  urgent,  since  it  brings  me  to  a  house  in  which  J 
much  surprised  to  find  myself." 

"  The  surprbe  is  mutual,  sir,"  said  Mowbray,  gravely  observing  that  his  guest  i 
a  pause ;  "  it  is  full  time  you  should  explain  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Touchwood ;  "  I  must  first  ask  you  whether  you  have  n 
heard  of  a  certain  old  gentleman,  called  Scrogie,  who  took  it  into  what  he  called  his  1 
poor  man,  to  be  ashamed  of  the  name  he  bore,  though  owned  by  many  honest 
respectable  men,  and  chose  to  join  it  to  your  surname  of  Mowbray,  as  having  a  n 
chivalrous  Norman  sounding,  and,  in  a  word,  a  gentleman-like  twang  with  it?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  person,  though  only  lately,"  said  Mowbray.     "  Regi 

Scrogie  Mowbray  was  his  name.     I  have  reason  to  consider  his  alliance  with 
family  as  undoubted,  though  you  seem  to  mention  it  with  a  sneer,  sir.     I  believe  M 
Mowbray  regulated  his  family  settlements  very  much  upon  the  idea  that  his 
was  to  intermany  with  our  house." 

"  True,  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  answered  Touchwood ;  **  and  certainly  it  is  not  j 
business  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  genealogical  tree,  that  is  like  to  bear  go] 
apples  for  you — Ha !" 

"  Well,  well,  sir — proceed— proceed,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  You  may  also  have  heard  that  this  old  gentleman  had  a  son,  who  would  willii 
have  cut  up  the  said  family-tree  into  fagots ;  who  thought  Scrogie  sounded  as  wel 
Mowbray,  and  had  no  fancy  for  an  imaginary  gentility,  which  was  to  be  attained  by 
change  of  one's  natural  name,  and  the  disowning,  as  it  were,  of  one's  actual  relation 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  from  Lord  Etherington,"  answered  Mowbray,  "  to  wl 
communications  I  owe  most  of  my  knowledge  about  these  Scrogie  people,  that  old 
Scrogie  Mowbray  was  unfortunate  in  a  son,  who  thwarted  his  father  on  every  occas 
— ^would  embrace  no  opportunity  which  fortunate  chances  held  out,  of  raising 
distinguishing  the  family, — had  imbibed  low  tastes,  wandering  habits,  and  singular  obj< 
of  pursuit, — on  account  of  which  his  father  disinherited  him." 

"  It  is  very  true,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  proceeded  Touchwood,  "  that  this  person  did  hap 
to  fall  under  his  father's  displeasure,  because  he  scorned  forms  and  flummery, — lo 
better  to  make  money  as  an  honest  merchant,  than  to  throw  it  away  as  an  idle  gen 
man, — never  called  a  coach  when  walking  on  foot  would  serve  the  turn, — and  liked 
Royal  Exchange  better  than  St.  James's  Park.  In  short,  his  father  disinherited  1 
because  he  had  the  qualities  for  doubling  the  estate,  rather  than  those  for  squandering 

"  All  this  may  be  quite  correct,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied  Mowbray ;  "  but  pray,  w 
has  this  Mr.  Scrogie,  Junior,  to  do  with  you  or  me  ?" 

"  Do  with  you  or  me ! "  said  Touchwood,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question ;  "  he  h; 
great  deal  to  do  with  me  at  least,  since  I  am  the  very  man  myself." 

"  Tlie  devil  you  are ! "  said  Mowbray,  opening  wide  his  eyes  in  turn ;  "  Mr.  A — 
your  name  is  Touchwood— P.  Touchwood — Paul,  I  suppose,  or  Peter — I  read  it  » 
the  subscription  book  at  the  Well." 

"Peregrine,  sir,  Peregrine  —  my  mother  would  have  me  so  christened,  bec« 
Peregrine  Pickle  came  out  during  her  confinement ;  and  my  poor  foolish  father  ac< 
esced,  because  he  thought  it  genteel,  and  derived  from  the  Willoughbies.  I  don't  liki 
and  I  always  write  P.  short,  and  you  might  have  remarked  an  S.  also  before  the  sunu 
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— I  use  at  present  P.  S.  Touchwood.  I  had  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  dty,  who  loved 
his  jest — He  always  called  me  Postscript  Touchwood." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Mowbray,  "  if  you  are  really  Mr.  Scrogie,  tmit  court,  I  must  sup- 
pose the  name  of  Touchwood  is  assumed?** 

"  What  the  devil ! "  replied  Mr.  P.  S.  Touchwood,  "  do  you  suppose  there  is  no  name 
in  the  English  nation  will  couple  up  legitimately  with  my  paternal  name  of  Scrogie, 
except  your  own,  Mr.  Mowbray  ? — I  Jissure  you  I  got  the  name  of  Touchwood,  and  a 
pretty  spell  of  money  along  with  it,  from  an  old  godfather,  who  admired  my  spirit  in 
sticking  by  commerce." 

"  Well,  sir,  every  one  has  his  taste — many  would  have  thought  it  better  to  enjoy 
a  hereditary  estate,  by  keeping  your  father's  name  of  Mowbray,  than  to  have  gained 
another  by  assuming  a  stranger's  name  of  Touchwood." 

"Who  told  you  Mr.  Touchwood  was  a  stranger  to  me?"  said  the  traveller;  "for 
aught  I  know,  he  had  a  better  title  to  the  duties  of  a  son  from  me,  than  the  poor  old  man 
who  made  such  a  fool  of  himself,  by  trying  to  turn  gentleman  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
my  grandfather's  partner  in  the  great  firm  of  Touchwood,  Scrogie,  and  Co. — Let  me  tell 
you,  there  is  as  good  inheritance  in  house  as  in  field — a  man's  partners  are  his  fathers 
and  brothers,  and  a  head  clerk  may  be  likened  to  a  kind  of  first  cousin." 

"  I  meant  no  offence  whatever,  Mr.  Touchwood  Scrogie." 

"  Scrogie  Touchwood,  if  you  please,"  said  the  senior ;  "  the  scrog  branch  first,  for  it 
must  become  rotten  ere  it  become  touchwood — ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^you  take  me." 

"  A  singular  old  fellow  this,"  said  Mowbray,  to  himself,  "  and  speaks  in  all  the  dignity 
of  dollars ;  but  I  will  be  civil  to  him,  till  I  can  see  what  he  is  driving  at. — You  are 
facetious,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  he  proceeded  aloud.  "  I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  although 
you  set  no  value  upon  your  connection  with  my  family,  yet  I  cannot  forget  that  such  a 
circumstance  exists ;  and  therefore  I  bid  you  heartily  welcome  to  Shaws- Castle." 

"  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,  Mr.  Mowbray — I  knew  you  would  see  the  thing  right.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  not  have  cared  much  to  come  a-begging  for  your  acquaintance 
and  cousinship,  and  so  forth ;  but  that  I  thought  you  would  be  more  tractable  in  your 
adversity,  than  was  your  father  in  his  prosperity." 

"  Did  you  know  my  father,  sir  ?"  said  Mowbray. 

"Ay,  ay — I  came  once  down  here,  and  was  introduced  to  him — saw  your  sister  and 
you  when  you  were  children — had  thoughts  of  making  my  will  then,  and  should  have 
clapped  you  both  in  before  I  set  out  to  double  Cape  Horn.  But,  gad,  I  wish  my  poor 
father  had  seen  the  reception  I  got !  I  did  not  let  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Mowbray  of 
St.  Ronan's  that  was  then,  smoke  my  money-bags — that  might  have  made  him  more 
tractable — not  but  that  we  went  on  indifferent  well  for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  got  a  hint 
that  my  room  was  wanted,  for  that  the  Duke  of  Devil-knows-what  was  expected,  and 
my  bed  was  to  serve  his  valet-de-chambre. — *  Oh,  damn  all  gentle  cousins !'  said  I,  and 
off  I  set  on  the  pad  round  the  world  again,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  Mowbrays  till 
a  year  or  so  ago." 

"  And,  pray,  what  recalled  us  to  your  recoUection  ?" 

"  Why,  said  Touchwood,  "  I  was  settled  for  some  time  at  Smyrna,  (for  I  turn  the 
penny  go  where  I  will — I  have  done  a  little  business  even  since  I  came  here ;) — but 
being  at  Smyrna,  as  I  said,  I  became  acquainted  with  Francis  Tjrrrel." 

"  The  natural  brother  of  Lord  Etherington,"  said  Mowbray. 

"  Ay,  so  called,"  answered  Touchwood ;  "  but  by  and  by  he  is  more  likely  to  prove 
the  Earl  of  Etherington  himself,  and  t'other  fine  fellow  the  bastard." 

"  The  devil  he  is ! — You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Touchwood." 

"  I  thought  I  should — I  thought  I  should — Faith,  I  am  sometimes  surprised  myself 
at  the  turn  things  take  in  this  world.  But  the  thing  is  not  the  less  certain — ^the  proofs 
are  lying  in  the  strong  chest  of  our  house  at  London,  deposited  there  by  the  old  Earl, 
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who  repented  of  his  rogueiy  to  Miss  Martign^  long  before  he  died,  but  had  not  cc 
enough  to  do  his  legitimate  son  Justice  till  the  sexton  had  housed  bim." 

"  Gtood  Heaven,  sir  ! "  said  Mowbray ;  "  and  did  you  know  all  tlus  ^hile,  that 
about  to  bestow  the  only  sister  of  my  house  upon  aa  impostor?" 

"  What  was  my  business  with  that,  Mr.  Mowbray  ?"  replied  Touchwood  ;  "  you 
have  been  very  angry  had  any  one  suspected  you  of  not  being  sharp  enough  to  lot 
for  yourself  and  your  sister  both.  Besides,  Lord  Etherington,  bad  enough  as  he  n 
in  other  respects,  was,  till  very  lately,  no  impostor,  or  an  innocent  one,  for  he  only 
pied  the  situation  in  which  bis  father  had  placed  him.  And,  indeed,  when  I  under 
upon  coming  to  England,  that  he  was  gone  down  here,  and,  as  I  conjectured,  to  pi 
addresses  to  your  sister,  to  say  truth,  I  did  not  see  he  could  do  better.  Here  vras  a 
fellow  that  was  about  to  cease  to  be  a  lord  and  a  wealthy  man ;  was  it  not  very  re 
able  that  he  should  make  the  most  of  dignity  while  he  had  itF  and  if,  by  many 
pretty  girl  while  in  possession  of  his  title,  he  could  get  possession  of  the  good  esb 
Nettlewood,  why,  I  could  see  nothing  in  it  hut  a  very  pretty  way  of  breaking  bis 

"  Very  pretty  for  him,  indeed,  and  very  convenient  too,"  stud  Mowbray ;  "  but 
sir,  what  was  to  become  of  the  honour  of  my  family  ? " 

"Why,  what  was  the  honour  of  your  family  to  me?"  aaid  Touchwood;  "unit 
was  to  recommend  your  family  to  my  care,  that  I  was  disinherited  on  account 
And  if  this  Etherington,  or  Buhner,  had  been  a  good  fellow,  I  would  have  seen  a] 
Mowbrays  that  ever  wore  broad  cloth,  at  Jericho,  before  I  had  interfered." 

"  I  am  really  much  indebted  to  your  kindness,"  said  Mowbray,  angrily.  - 

"  More  than  you  are  aware  of,"  answered  Touchwood ;  "  for,  though  I  thought 
Bulmer,  even  when  declared  illegitimate,  might  be  a  reasonable  good  match  for 
sister,  considering  the  estate  which  was  to  accompany  the  union  of  their  hands;  yet^ 
I  have  discovered  bim  to  be  a  scoundrel — every  way  a  scoundrel — -I  would  not  wish 
decent  girl  to  marry  him,  were  they  to  get  all  Yorkshire,  instead  of  Nettlewood. 
have  come  to  put  you  right." 

The  strangeness  of  the  news  which  Touchwood  so  bluntly  communicated,  i 
Mowbray's  head  turn  round  like  that  of  a  man  who  grows  dizzy  at  finding  himsel 
the  verge  of  a  precipice.  Touchwood  observed  his  consternation,  which  he  willi 
construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  brilliant  genius. 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  he  said,  complacently ;  "  take  a  glass  o 
sherry— nothing  like  it  for  clearing  the  ideas— and  do  not  be  afrtud  of  me,  thou, 
come  thus  suddenly  upon  you,  with  such  surprising  tidings — you  will  find  me  a  p 
simple,  ordinary  man,  that  have  my  faults  and  my  blunders,  like  other  people.  I  acki 
ledge  that  much  travel  and  experience  have  made  me  sometimes  play  the  busyl 
because  I  find  I  can  do  tilings  better  than  other  people,  and  I  love  to  see  folk  stare- 
a  way  I  have  got.  But,  after  all,  I  am  un  ban  diable,  aa  the  Frenchman  says ;  and 
I  have  come  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  lie  quiet  among  you  all,  and  put  all  your  : 
matters  to  rights,  just  when  you  think  they  are  most  desperate." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  intentions,"  said  Mowbray;  "  but  I  must  needs  say, 
they  would  have  been  more  efiectual  had  you  been  less  cunning  in  my  behalf,  and  fra 
told  me  what  you  knew  of  Lord  Etherington ;  as  it  is,  the  matter  has  gone  fearfully 
I  have  promised  hira  my  sister— I  have  laid  myself  under  personal  obligations  to  hi 
and  there  arc  other  reasons  why  I  fear  I  must  keep  my  word  to  this  man,  earl  o 

"What!"  exclaimed  Touchwood,  "would  you  give  up  your  sister  to  a  wortl 
rascal,  who  is  capable  of  robbing  the  post-office,  and  of  murdering  his  brother,  because 
have  lost  a  trifle  of  money  to  him  ?  Are  you  to  let  him  go  ofi^  triumphantly,  becaua 
is  a  gamester  as  well  as  a  cheat  ?— You  are  a  pretty  fellow,  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St,  Rob 
— you  are  one  of  the  happy  sheep  that  go  out  for  wool,  and  come  home  shorn.      E 
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you  think  yourself  a  millstone,  and  turn  out  a  sack  of  grain — You  flew  abroad  a  hawk, 
and  have  come  home  a  pigeon — You  snarled  at  the  Philistines,  and  they  have  drawn 
your  eye-teeth  with  a  vengeance  ! " 

"  This  is  all  very  witty,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  replied  Mowbray;  "  but  wit  will  not  pay 
this  man  Etherington,  or  whatever  he  is,  so  many  hundreds  as  I  have  lost  to  him." 

"  Why,  then,  wealth  must  do  what  wit  cannot,"  said  old  Touchwood ;  "  I  must  advance 
for  you,  that  is  all.  Look  ye,  sir,  I  do  not  go  afoot  for  nothing — if  I  have  laboured,  I 
have  reaped — and,  like  the  fellow  in  the  old  play,  '  I  have  enough,  and  can  maintain  my 
humour' — it  is  not  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  either  can  stand  betwixt  old  P.  S. 
Touchwood  and  his  purpose ;  and  my  present  purpose  is  to  make  you,  Mr.  Mowbray  of 
St.  Ronan's,  a  free  man  of  the  forest.  You  still  look  grave  on  it,  young  man  ? — Why,  I 
trust  you  are  not  such  an  ass  as  to  think  your  dignity  offended,  because  the  plebeian 
Scrogie  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  terribly  great  and  old  house  of  Mowbray?" 

"  I  am  indeed  not  such  a  fool,"  answered  Mowbray,  with  his  eyes  still  bent  on  the 
ground,  "  to  reject  assistance  that  comes  to  me  like  a  rope  to  a  drowning  man — but  there 

is  a  circumstance" he  stopped  short  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine — "  a  circumstance  to 

which  it  is  most  painful  to  me  to  allude — but  you  seem  my  friend — and  I  cannot  inti- 
mate to  you  more  strongly  my  belief  in  your  professions  of  regard  than  by  saying,  that 
the  language  held  by  Lady  Penelope  Penfeather  on  my  sister's  account,  renders  it  highly 
proper  that  she  were  settled  in  life ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear,  that  the  breaking  off  the 
affair  with  this  man  might  be  of  great  prejudice  to  her  at  this  moment.  They  will  have 
Nettlewood,  and  they  may  live  separate — he  has  offered  to  make  settlements  to  that 
effect,  even  on  the  very  day  of  marriage.  Her  condition  as  a  married  woman  will  put 
her  above  scandal,  and  above  necessity,  from  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  hope 
long  to  preserve  her." 

"For  shame! — for  shame! — for  shame!"  said  Touchwood,  accumulating  his  words 
thicker  than  usual  on  each  other ;  **  would  you  sell  your  own  flesh  and  blood  to  a  man 
like  this  Buhner,  whose  character  is  now  laid  before  you,  merely  because  a  disappointed 
old  maid  speaks  scandal  of  her  ?  A  flne  veneration  you  pay  to  the  honoured  name  of 
Mowbray!  If  my  poor,  old,  simple  father  had  known  what  the  owners  of  these  two 
grand  syllables  could  have  stooped  to  do  for  merely  ensuring  subsistence,  he  would  have 
thought  as  little  of  the  noble  Mowbrays  as  of  the  humble  Scrogies.  And,  I  dare  say, 
the  young  lady  is  just  such  another — eager  to  get  married — no  matter  to  whom." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  answered  Mowbray;  "  my  sister  entertains  sentiments 
80  very  different  from  what  you  ascribe  to  her,  that  she  and  I  parted  on  the  most 
unpleasant  terms,  in  consequence  of  my  pressing  this  man's  suit  upon  her.  God  knows, 
that  I  only  did  so,  because  I  saw  no  other  outlet  from  this  most  unpleasant  dilemma. 
But,  since  you  are  willing  to  interfere,  sir,  and  aid  me  to  disentangle  these  complicated 
matters,  which  have,  I  own,  been  made  worse  by  my  own  rashness,  I  am  ready  to  throw 
the  matter  completely  into  your  hands,  just  as  if  you  were  my  father  arisen  from  the 
dead.  Nevertheless,  I  must  needs  express  my  surprise  at  the  extent  of  your  intelligence 
in  these  affairs." 

*'  You  speak  very  sensibly,  young  man,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  and  as  for  my  intelligence, 
I  have  for  some  time  known  the  finesses  of  this  Master  Buhner  as  perfectly  as  if  I  had 
been  at  his  elbow  when  he  was  playing  all  his  dog's  tricks  with  this  family.  You  would 
hardly  suspect  now,"  he  continued,  in  a  confidential  tone,  "that  what  you  were  so 
desirous  a  while  ago  should  take  place,  has  in  some  sense  actually  happened,  and  that 
the  marriage  ceremony  has  really  passed  betwixt  your  sister  and  this  pretended  Lord 
Etherington  ?" 

"  Have  a  care,  sir!"  said  Mowbray,  fiercely;  "  do  not  abuse  my  candour— this  is  no 
place,  time,  or  subject  for  impertinent  jesting." 

"  As  I  live  by  bread,  1  am  serious,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  Mr.  Cargill  performed  the 
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ceremody;  and  there  are  two  living  witnesses  who  heard  them  say  the  words,  *  I,  CI 
take  you,  Francis,'  or  whatever  the  Scottish  church  pots  in  place  of  that  mys 
formula." 

"It  is  impossible,"  aaid  Mowbray;  "Cai^  dared  not  have  done  such  a  thii^ 
dandestiae  proceeding,  such  as  you  apeak  of,  would  have  cost  him  his  living.  Ill 
my  soul  against  a  horse-shoe,  it  is  all  an  imposition ;  and  you  ccmie  to  disturb  me, 
amid  my  family  distress,  with  legends  that  have  no  more  truth  in  them  than  the  Alkor 

"  There  are  some  true  things  in  the  Alkoran,  (or  rather,  the  Koran,  for  the  A 
merely  the  article  prefixed, )  but  let  that  pass — I  will  raise  your  wonder  higher  befo 
•m  done.  It  is  very  me,  that  your  sister  was  indeed  joined  in  marriage  with  this  a 
Buhner,  that  calls  himself  by  ^e  title  of  Etheriugtou ;  but  it  is  just  as  true,  that 
marriage  is  not  worth  a  maravedi,  for  she  bcheved  him  at  the  time  to  be  another  pe 
—to  be,  in  a  word,  Francis  Tyrrel,  who  is  actually  what  the  other  pretenda  to  h 
nobleman  of  fortune." 

"I  cannot  understand  one  word  of  all  this,"  said  Mowbray.  "  I  mast  to  niy  si 
instantly,  and  demand  of  her  if  there  be  any  real  foundation  for  these  wonderful  a 
ments." 

"  Do  not  go,"  said  Touchwood,  detaining  him,  "  you  shall  have  a  full  explanation  1 
me ;  and,  to  comfort  you  under  your  perplexity,  1  can  assure  you  that  Cargill's  con 
to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  was  only  obtained  by  an  aspersion  thrown  on  your  Bister's  > 
racter,  which  induced  him  to  believe  that  speedy  marriage  would  be  the  sole  mean 
saving  her  reputation ;  and  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  it  is  only  the  reviTal  of 
report  which  has  furnished  the  foundation  of  Lady  Penelope's  chattering." 

"  If  I  could  think  so," — sud  Mowbray,  "  if  I  could  but  think  this  is  truth — and  it  sc 
to  explain,  in  some  degree,  my  sister's  mysterious  conduct— if  I  could  but  think  it  I 
I  should  fait  down  and  worship  you  as  an  angel  from  heaven !" 

"  A  proper  sort  of  angel,"  said  Touchwood,  looking  modestly  down  on  his  si 
sturdy  supporters — "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  angel  in  boot-hose  ?  Or,  do  you  sap 
angels  are  sent  to  wait  on  broken-down  horse-jockeys?" 

*'  Call  me  what  you  will,  Mr.  Touchwood,"  aaid  the  young  man ;  "  only  make  out  i 
stoiy  true,  and  my  sister  innocent !" 

"Very  well  spoken,  sir,"  answered  the  senior,  "very  well  spoken  I  But  then  I  un 
stand,  you  are  to  be  guided  by  my  prudence  and  experience  ?  None  of  yoor  6 —  doi 
doings,  sir — your  dueb  or  your  drubbings.  Let  ma  manage  the  affair  for  you,  and  I 
bring  you  through  with  a  flowing  aail." 

"  Sir,  I  must  feel  as  a  gentleman,"  said  Mowbray. 

"  Feel  as  a  fool,"  said  Touchwood,  "  for  that  ia  the  true  case.  Nothing  would  pi 
this  Bulmer  better  tlian  to  fight  through  hia  rogueries— he  knows  very  well,  that  be 
can  slit  a  pistol-ball  on  the  edge  of  a  penknife,  will  always  preserve  some  sort  of  rep 
tion  amidst  his  scoundrelism— but  I  shall  take  care  to  stop  that  hole.  Sit  down- 
a  man  of  sense,  and  listen  to  the  whole  of  this  strange  story." 

Mowbray  sat  down  accordingly;  and  Touchwood,  in  hia  own  way,  and  with  m 
characteristic  inteijectionnl  remarks,  gave  him  an  account  of  the  early  loves  of  Clara 
Tyrrel — of  the  reuaona  which  induced  Bulincr  at  first  to  encourage  their  corrcsponde 
in  hopes  that  his  brother  would,  by  a  clandestine  marriage,  altogether  ruin  himself  i 
his  father — of  the  change  which  took  place  in  his  views  when  he  perceived  the  imp 
ance  annexed  by  the  old  Earl  to  the  union  of  Miss  Mowbray  with  his  apparent  hei 
of  the  desperate  stratagem  which  he  endeavoured  to  ])lay  off,  by  substituting  himseL 
the  room  of  his  brother — and  all  the  consequences,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  resi 
here,  as  they  arc  detailed  at  length  by  the  perpetrator  himself,  in  his  correspondence  \ 
Captain  JekyL 

IVben  tbe  whole  communication  was  ended,  Mowbray,  almost  atupified  by  the  worn 
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he  had  heard,  remained  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  from  which  he  only  started  to 
ask  what  evidence  could  be  produced  of  a  story  so  strange. 

"  The  evidence,"  answered  Touchwood,  "  of  one  who  was  a  deep  agent  in  all  these 
matters,  from  first  to  last — as  complete  a  rogue,  I  believe,  as  the  devil  himself,  with  this 
difference,  that  our  mortal  fiend  does  not,  I  believe,  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  evil,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit  which  attends  it.  How  far  this  plea  will  avail  him  in  a  court  of 
conscience,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  his  disposition  was  so  far  akin  to  humanity,  that  I  have 
always  found  my  old  acquaintance  as  ready  to  do  good  as  harm,  providing  he  had  the 
same  agio  upon  the  transaction." 

"  On  my  soul,"  said  Mowbray,  "you  must  mean  Solmes!  whom  I  have  long  suspected 
to  be  a  deep  villain — and  now  he  proves  traitor  to  boot.  How  the  devil  could  you  get 
into  his  intimacy,  Mr.  Touchwood?" 

"  The  case  was  particular,"  said  Touchwood.  "  Mr.  Solmes,  too  active  a  member  of 
the  community  to  be  satisfied  with  managing  the  affairs  which  his  master  intrusted  to 
him,  adventured  in  a  little  business  on  his  own  account ;  and  thinking,  I  suppose,  that 
the  late  Earl  of  Etherington  had  forgotten  fully  to  acknowledge  his  services,  as  valet  to 
his  son,  he  supplied  that  defect  by  a  small  check  on  our  house  for  100/.,  in  name,  and 
bearing  the  apparent  signature,  of  the  deceased.  This  small  mistake  being  detected, 
Mr.  Solmes,  poi'teur  of  the  little  billet,  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  custody  of  a 
Bow-street  officer,  but  that  I  found  means  to  relieve  him,  on  condition  of  his  making 
known  to  me  the  points  of  private  history  which  I  have  just  been  communicating  to  you. 
What  I  had  known  of  Tjrrrel  at  Smyrna,  had  given  me  much  interest  in  him,  and  you 
may  guess  it  was  not  lessened  by  the  distresses  which  he  had  sustained  through  his 
brother's  treachery.  By  this  fellow's  means,  I  have  counterplotted  all  his  master's  fine 
schemes.  For  example,  as  soon  as  I  learned  Buhner  was  coming  down  here,  I  contrived 
to  give  Tyrrel  an  anonymous  hint,  well  knowing  he  would  set  off  like  the  devil  to  thwart 
him,  and  so  I  should  have  the  whole  dramatis  personse  together,  and  play  them  all  off 
against  each  other,  after  my  own  pleasure." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "  your  expedient  brought  about  the  rencontre 
between  the  two  brothers,  when  both  might  have  fallen." 

"  Can't  deny  it— can't  deny  it,"  answered,  Scrogie,  a  little  discountenanced — "  a  mere 
accident — no  one  can  guard  every  point. — Egad,  but  I  had  like  to  have  been  baffled 
again,  for  Bulmer  sent  the  lad  Jekyl,  who  is  not  such  a  black  sheep  neither  but  what 
there  are  some  white  hairs  about  him,  upon  a  treaty  with  Tyrrel,  that  my  secret  agent 
was  not  admitted  to.     Gad,  but  I  discovered  the  whole — ^you  will  scarce  guess  how." 

"Probably  not  easily,  indeed,  sir,"  answered  Mowbray;  "for  your  sources  of  intelli- 
gence are  not  the  most  obvious,  any  more  than  your  mode  of  acting  the  most  simple  or 
most  comprehensible." 

"  I  would  not  have  it  so,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  simple  men  perish  in  their  simplicity—* 
I  carry  my  eye-teeth  about  me. — And  for  my  source  of  information — why,  I  played  the 
eavesdropper,  sir — listened — knew  my  landlady's  cupboard  with  the  double  door — ^got 
into  it  as  she  has  done  many  a  time. — Such  a  fine  gentleman  as  you  would  rather  cut  a 
man's  throat,  I  suppose,  than  listen  at  a  cupboard  door,  though  the  object  were  to  prevent 
murder." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  should  have  thought  of  the  expedient,  certainly,  sir,"  said  Mowbray. 

"  I  did  though,"  said  Scrogie,  "  and  learned  enough  of  what  was  going  on,  to  give 
Jekyl  a  hint  that  sickened  him  of  his  commission,  I  believe — so  the  game  is  all  in  my 
own  hands.   Bulmer  has  no  one  to  trust  to  but  Solmes,  and  Solmes  tells  me  every  thing." 

Here  Mowbray  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"  I  wish  to  God,  sir,  that  since  you  were  so  kind  as  to  interest  yourself  in  affairs  so 
intimately  concerning  my  family,  you  had  been  pleased  to  act  with  a  little  more  openness 
towards  me.     Here  have  I  been  for  weeks  the  intimate  of  a  danmed  scoundrel,  whose 
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throat  I  ought  to  have  cut  for  his  scandalous  conduct  to  mj  sister.  Here  hn 
been  rendering  her  and  myself  miserable,  and  getting  myself  cheated  every  nighi 
a  swindler,  whom  you,  if  it  had  been  your  pleasure,  could  have  unmasked  by  a  si 
word.  I  do  all  justice  to  your  intentions,  sir ;  but^  upon  my  soul,  I  caiinot  help  wid 
you  had  conducted  yourself  with  more  frankness  and  less  mystery;  and  I  am  t 
afraid  your  love  of  dexterity  has  been  too  much  for  your  ingenuity,  and  that  you  1 
suffered  matters  to  run  into  such  a  skein  of  confusion,  as  you  yourself  will  find  < 
culty  in  unravelling.*' 

Touchwood  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  in  all  the  conscious  pride  of  superior  understaiid 
**  Young  man,"  he  said,  *'  when  you  have  seen  a  little  of  the  world,  and  especially  he] 
the  bounds  of  this  narrow  island,  you  will  find  much  more  art  and  dexterity  neoes 
in  conducting  these  businesses  to  an  issue,  than  occurs  to  a  blind  John  Bull,  or  a 
Scottishman.  You  will  be  then  no  stranger  to  the  policy  of  life,  which  deals  in  mi 
and  countermining, — now  in  making  feints,  now  in  thrusting  with  forthright  passes 
look  upon  you,  Mr.  Mowbray,  as  a  young  man  spoiled  by  staying  at  home,  and  kee 
bad  company;  and  will  make  it  my  business,  if  you  submit  yourself  to  my  guidanct 
inform  your  understanding,  so  as  to  retrieve  your  estate.— Don't— don't  answer  me, 
because  I  know  too  well,  by  experience,  how  young  men  answer  on  these  subjects — 
are  conceited,  sir,  as  conceited  as  if  they  had  been  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  wi 
I  hate  to  be  answered,  sir,  I  hate  it.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  because  Tyrrel 
a  fancy  of  answering  me,  that  I  rather  make  you  my  confidant  on  this  occasion,  than '. 
I  would  have  had  him  throw  himself  into  my  arms,  and  under  my  directions ;  bu 
hesitated — he  hesitated,  Mr.  Mowbray — and  I  despise  hesitation.  If  he  thinks  he 
wit  enough  to  manage  his  own  matters,  let  him  try  it — ^let  him  try  it,  Not  but  I 
do  all  that  I  can  for  him,  in  fitting  time  and  place ;  but  I  will  let  him  dwell  in  his 
plexities  and  uncertainties  for  a  Uttle  while  longer.  And  so,  Mr.  Mowbray,  you 
what  sort  of  an  odd  fellow  I  am,  and  you  can  satisfy  me  at  once  whether  you  mea 
come  into  my  measures— only  speak  out  at  once,  sir,  for  I  abhor  hesitation.** 

While  Touchwood  thus  spoke,  Mowbray  was  forming  his  resolution  internally, 
was  not  so  inexperienced  as  the  senior  supposed ;  at  least,  he  could  plainly  see  tha 
had  to  do  with  an  obstinate,  capricious  old  man,  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
world,  chose  to  have  every  thing  in  his  own  way;  and  like  most  petty  politicians, 
disposed  to  throw  intrigue  and  mystery  over  matters  which  had  much  better  be  i 
secuted  boldly  and  openly.      But  he  perceived,  at  the  same  time,  that  Touchwood, 
sort  of  relation,  wealthy,  cliildless,  and  disposed  to  become  his  friend,  was  a  person  U 
conciliated,  the  rather  that  the  traveller  himself  had  frankly  owned  that  it  was  Fra 
TyrreVs  want  of  deference  towards  him,  which  had  forfeited,  or  at  least  abated, 
favour.    Mowbray  recollected,  also,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  he  himself  sh 
did  not  permit  him  to  trifle  with  returning  gleams  of  good  fortune.    Subduing,  theref 
the  haughtiness  of  temper  proper  to  him  as  an  only  son  and  heir,  he  answered  respectfi 
that,  in  his  condition,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Scrogie  Touchwood  were 
important,  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  submitting  his  own  judgment  to  thai 
an  experienced  and  sagacious  friend. 

"  Well  said,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  replied  the  senior,  "  well  said.      Let  me  once  have 
management  of  your  affairs,  and  we  will  brush  them  up  for  you  without  loss  of  time 
I  must  be  obliged  to  you  for  a  bed  for  the  night,  however — it  is  as  dark  as  a  w< 
mouth ;  and  if  you  will  give  orders  to  keep  the  poor  devil  of  a  postilion,  and  his  hoi 
too,  why,  I  will  be  the  more  obliged  to  you." 

Mowbray  applied  himself  to  the  bell.  Patrick  answered  the  call,  and  was  much  s 
prised,  when  the  old  gentleman,  taking  the  word  out  of  his  entertainer's  mouth,  desi 
a  bed  to  be  got  ready,  with  a  little  fire  in  the  grate  ;  "  for  I  take  it,  friend,"  he  went 
"  you  have  not  guests  here  very  often. — And  see  that  my  sheets  be  not  damp,  and 
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the  housemaid  take  care  not  to  make  the  bed  upon  an  exact  level,  but  let  it  slope  from 
the  pillow  to  the  footposts,  at  a  declivity  of  about  eighteen  inches. — And  hark  ye — ^get 
me  a  jug  of  barley-water,  to  place  by  my  bedside,  with  the  squeeze  of  a  lemon — or  stay, 
you  will  make  it  as  sour  as  Beelzebub — bring  the  lemon  on  a  saucer,  and  I  will  mix  it 
myself." 

Patrick  listened  like  one  of  sense  forlorn,  his  head  turning  like  a  mandarin,  alternately 
from  the  speaker  to  his  master,  as  if  to  ask  the  latter  whether  this  was  all  reality.  The 
instant  that  Touchwood  stopped,  Mowbray  added  his  fiat. 

"  Let  every  thing  be  done  to  make  Mr.  Touchwood  comfortable,  in  the  way  he  wishes." 

"  Aweel,  sir,"  said  Patrick,  "  I  shall  tell  Mally,  to  be  sure,  and  we  maun  do  our  best, 
and — ^but  it's  unco  late " 

"  And  therefore,"  said  Touchwood,  "  the  sooner  we  get  to  bed  the  better,  my  old 
friend.  I,  for  one,  must  be  stirring  early — I  have  business  of  life  and  death — it  concerns 
you  too,  Mr.  Mowbray — but  no  more  of  that  till  to-morrow. — And  let  the  lad  put  up  his 
horses,  and  get  him  a  bed  somewhere." 

Patrick  here  thought  he  had  gotten  upon  firm  ground  for  resistance,  for  which,  dis- 
pleased with  the  dictatorial  manner  of  the  stranger,  he  felt  considerably  inclined. 

"  Ye  may  catch  us  at  that,  if  ye  can,"  said  Patrick ;  "  there 's  nae  post-cattle  come 
into  our  stables — What  do  we  ken,  but  that  they  may  be  glandered,  as  the  groom  says  ?" 

"We  must  take  the  risk  to-night,  Patrick,"  said  Mowbray,  reluctantly  enough — 
"  unless  Mr.  Touchwood  will  permit  the  horses  to  come  back  early  next  morning  ?" 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  Touchwood ;  "  safe  bind  safe  find — it  may  be  once  away  and 
aye  away,  and  we  shall  have  enough  to  do  to-morrow  morning.  Moreover,  the  poor 
carrion  are  tired,  and  the  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast — and,  in  a  word,  if  the 
horses  go  back  to  St.  Ronan's  Well  to-night,  I  go  there  for  company." 

It  often  happens,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  that  subser- 
viency in  trifles  is  more  difficult  to  a  proud  mind,  than  compliance  in  matters  of  more 
importance.  Mowbray,  like  other  young  gentlemen  of  his  class,  was  finically  rigid  in  his 
stable  discipline,  and  even  Lord  Etherington's  horses  had  not  been  admitted  into  that 
sanctum  sanctorum^  into  which  he  now  saw  himself  obliged  to  induct  two  wretched  post- 
hacks.  But  he  submitted  with  the  best  grace  he  could ;  and  Patrick,  while  he  left  their 
presence,  with  lifted-up  hands  and  eyes,  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  received,  could 
scarcely  help  thinking  that  the  old  man  must  be  the  devil  in  disguise,  since  he  could 
thus  suddenly  control  his  fiery  master,  even  in  the  points  which  he  had  hitherto  seemed 
to  consider  as  of  most  vital  importance. 

"  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  hand  a  grip  of  this  puir  family!  for  I,  that  was  bom  in  it, 
am  like  to  see  the  end  of  it."     Thus  ejaculated  Patrick. 


^Ijapm  f^t  d)ir!t:g=^tb£Ti:H?. 


THE    WANDERER. 


t'^^C^^^HERE  was  mvilil  uncertainty  nbout  Mowbray's  ideas,  after  he  started  froi 
ai'iy  i*f)-V'  f^^*^"*''  "leep  on  the  morning  succeeiling  this  memorable  interview,  that 
Ti/firir'j  sister,  ■whom  he  really  loved  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  tlii 
"■'*■  '-''*^'  had  dishonoured  him  and  her  name;  and  the  horrid  recollection  of  their  1 
interview  was  the  firiit  idea  wliich  his  waking  imagination  was  thrilled  with.     Tl 
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came  Touchwood's  tale  of  exculpation — and  he  persuaded  himself,  or  strove  to  do  so^ 
that  Clara  must  have  understood  the  charge  he  had  brought  against  her  as  referring  to 
her  attachment  to  Tyrrel,  and  its  fatal  consequences.  Again,  still  he  doubted  how  that 
could  be — still  feared  that  there  must  be  more  behind  than  her  reluctance  to  confess  the 
fraud  which  had  been  practised  on  her  bj  Bulmer  ;  and  then,  again,  he  strengthened 
himself  in  the  first  and  more  pleasing  opinion,  by  recollecting  that,  averse  as  she 
was  to  espouse  the  person  he  proposed  to  her,  it  must  have  appeared  to  her  the 
completion  of  ruin,  if  he,  Mowbray,  should  obtain  knowledge  of  the  clandestine 
marriage. 

"  Yes — O  yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  would  think  that  this  story  would  render  me 
more  eager  in  the  rascal's  interest,  as  the  best  way  of  hushing  up  such  a  discreditable 
affair — faith,  and  she  would  have  judged  right  too;  for,  had  he  actually  been  Lord 
Etlierington,  I  do  not  see  what  else  she  could  have  done.  But,  not  being  Lord  Ether- 
ington,  and  an  anointed  scoundrel  into  the  bargain,  I  will  content  myself  with  cudgelling 
him  to  death  so  soon  as  I  can  get  out  of  the  guardianship  of  this  old,  meddling,  obstinate, 
self-willed  busy-body. — Then,  what  is  to  be  done  for  Clara  ? — This  mock  mari-iage  was 
a  mere  bubl^le,  and  both  parties  must  draw  stakes.  She  likes  this  grave  ^Don,  who 
proves  to  be  the  stick  of  the  right  tree,  after  all — so  do  not  I,  though  there  be  something 
lord-like  about  him.  I  was  sure  a  strolling  painter  could  not  have  carried  it  off  so.  She 
may  marry  him,  I  suppose,  if  the  law  is  not  against  it — then  she  has  the  earldom,  and 
the  Oaklands,  and  Nettlewood,  all  at  once. — Gad,  we  should  come  in  winners,  after  all — 
and,  I  dare  say,  this  old  boy  Touchwood  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew — ^worth  a  hundred  thousand 
at  least — He  is  too  peremptory  to  be  cut  up  for  sixpence  under  a  hundred  thousand. — 
And  he  talks  of  putting  me  to  rights — I  must  not  wince — ^must  stand  still  to  be  curried 
a  little — Only,  I  wish  the  law  may  permit  Clara's  being  married  to  this  other  earl. — ^A 
woman  cannot  marry  two  brothers,  that  is  certain ; — ^but,  then,  if  she  is  not  married  to 
the  one  of  them  in  good  and  lawful  form,  there  can  be  no  bar  to  her  marrying  the  other, 
1  should  think — I  hope  the  lawyers  will  talk  no  nonsense  about  it — ^I  hope  Clara  will 
have  no  foolish  scruples. — But,  by  my  word,  the  first  thing  I  have  to  hope  is,  that  the 
thing  is  true,  for  it  comes  through  but  a  suspicious  channel.  1 11  away  to  Clara  instantly 
— get  the  truth  out  of  her — and  consider  what  is  to  be  done." 

Thus  partly  thought  and  partly  spoke  the  young  Laird  of  St.  Ronan's,  hastily  dressing 
himself,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  strange  chaos  of  events  which  perplexed  his  imagi- 
nation. 

When  he  came  down  to  the  parlour  where  they  had  supped  last  night,  and  where 
breakfast  was  prepared  this  morning,  he  sent  for  a  girl  who  acted  as  his  sister's  imme- 
diate attendant,  and  asked,  " if  Miss  Mowbray  was  yet  stirring?" 

The  girl  answered,  "  she  had  not  rung  her  bell." 

"  It  is  past  her  usual  hour,"  said  Mowbray,  "  but  she  was  disturbed  last  night.  Go, 
Martha,  tell  her  to  get  up  instantly — say  I  have  excellent  good  news  for  her — or,  if  her 
head  aches,  I  will  come  and  tell  them  to  her  before  she  rises — go  like  lightning." 

Martha  went,  and  returned  in  a  minute  or  two.  "  I  cannot  make  my  mistress  hear, 
sir,  knock  as  loud  as  I  will.  I  wish,"  she  added,  with  that  love  of  evil  presage  which 
is  common  in  the  lower  ranks,  "  that  Miss  Clara  may  be  well,  for  I  never  knew  her 
sleep  so  sound." 

Mowbray  jumped  from  the  chair  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself,  ran  through  the 
gallery,  and  knocked  smartly  at  his  sister's  door ;  there  was  no  answer.  "  Clara,  dear 
Clara ! — Answer  me  but  one  word — say  but  you  are  welL  I  finghtened  you  last  night — 
I  had  been  drinking  wine — I  was  violent — forgive  me! — Come,  do  not  be  sulky — speak 
but  a  single  word — ^say  but  you  are  well." 

He  made  the  pauses  longer  betwixt  every  branch  of  his  address,  knocked  sharper  and 
louder,  listened  more  anxiously  for  an  answer ;  at  length  he  attempted  to  open  the  door, 
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but  found  it  locked,  or  otherwise  secured.     ''Does  Miss  Mowbraj  alwajs  lock  her 
door?"  he  asked  the  girL 

"  Never  knew  her  do  it  before,  sir ;  she  leaves  it  open  that  1  may  call  her,  and  open 
the  window-shutters." 

She  had  too  good  reason  for  precaution  last  night,  thought  her  brother,  and  then 
remembered  having  heard  her  bar  the  door. 

"  Come,  Clara,"  he  continued,  greatly  agitated,  "  do  not  be  silly;  if  you  will  not  open 
the  door,  I  must  force  it,  that's  all ;  for  how  can  I  tell  but  that  you  are  sick,  and  unable 
to  answer  ? — ^if  you  are  only  sullen,  say  so. — She  returns  no  answer,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  domestic,  who  was  now  joined  by  Touchwood. 

Mowbray's  anxiety  was  so  great,  that  it  prevented  his  taking  any  notice  of  his  guest, 
and  he  proceeded  to  say,  without  regarding  his  presence,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ? — she  may 
be  sick — she  may  be  asleep— she  may  have  swooned ;  if  I  force  the  door,  it  may  terrify 
her  to  death  in  the  present  weak  state  of  her  nerves. — Clara,  dear  Clara  !  do  but  speak 
a  single  word,  and  you  shall  remain  in  your  own  room  as  long  as  you  please." 

There  was  no  answer.  Miss  Mowbray's  maid,  hitherto  too  much  fluttered  and 
alarmed  to  have  much  presence  of  mind,  now  recollected  a  back-stair  which  com- 
municated with  her  mistress's  room  from  the  garden,  and  suggested  she  might  have  gone 
out  that  way. 

"  Grone  out,"  said  Mowbray,  in  great  anxiety,  and  looking  at  the  heavy  fog,  or  rather 
small  rain,  which  blotted  the  November  morning, — "Grone  out,  and  in  weather  like 
this ! — But  we  may  get  into  her  room  from  the  back-stair." 

So  saying,  and  leaving  his  guest  to  follow  or  remain  as  he  thought  proper,  he  flew 
rather  than  walked  to  the  garden,  and  found  the  private  door  which  led  into  it,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  back-stair  above  mentioned,  was  wide  open.  Full  of  vague,  but  fearful 
apprehensions,  he  rushed  up  to  the  door  of  his  sister's  apartment,  which  opened  from  her 
dressing-room  to  the  landing-place  of  the  stair;  it  was  ajar,  and  that  which  communicated 
betwixt  the  bedroom  and  dressing-room  was  half  open.  ''  Clara,  Clara ! "  exclaimed 
Mowbray,  invoking  her  name  rather  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  than  as  any  longer 
hoping  for  a  reply.     And  his  apprehension  was  but  too  prophetic. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  not  in  that  apartment ;  and,  from  the  order  in  which  it  was  found, 
it  was  plain  she  had  neither  undressed  on  the  preceding  night,  nor  occupied  the  bed. 
Mowbray  struck  his  forehead  in  an  agony  of  remorse  and  fear.  "  I  have  terrified  her  to 
death,"  he  said ;  "  she  has  fled  into  the  woods,  and  perished  there ! " 

Under  the  influence  of  tliis  apprehension,  Mowbray,  after  another  hasty  glance  around 
the  apartment,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  Clara  was  not  there,  rushed  again  into  the 
dressing-room  almost  overturning  the  traveller,  who,  in  civility,  had  not  ventured  to 
enter  the  inner  apartment.  "  You  are  as  mad  as  a  JJamaAo,"*  said  the  traveller ;  "let 
us  consult  together,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  contrive " 

"  Oh,  d  —  n  your  contrivance ! "  said  Mowbray,  forgetting  all  proposed  respect  in  his 
natural  impatience,  aggravated  by  his  alarm ;  "  if  you  had  behaved  straight-forward, 
and  like  a  man  of  common  sense,  this  would  not  have  happened ! " 

"  God  forgive  you,  young  man,  if  your  reflections  are  unjust,"  said  the  traveller, 
quitting  the  hold  he  had  laid  upon  Mowbray's  coat ;  "  and  God  forgive  me  too,  if  I  have 
done  wrong  while  endeavouring  to  do  for  the  best ! — ^But  may  not  Miss  Mowbray  have 
gone  down  to  the  Well  ?     I  will  order  my  horses,  and  set  off^  instantly." 

"Do,  do,"  said  Mowbray,  recklessly;  "I  thank  you;"  and  hastily  traversing  the 
garden,  as  if  desirous  to  get  rid  at  once  of  his  visiter  and  his  own  thoughts,  he  took  the 
shortest  road  to  a  little  postern-gate,  which  led  into  the  extensive  copsewood,  through 
some  part  of  which  Clara  had  caused  a  walk  to  be  cut  to  a  little  sunmier-house  built 
of  rough  shingles,  covered  with  creeping  shrubs. 

*  A  fool  ia  so  termed  in  Turkey. 
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As  Mowbray  hastened  through  the  garden,  he  met  the  old  man  by  whom  it  was  kept, 
a  native  of  the  south  country,  and  an  old  dependant  on  the  family.  "  Have  you  seen  my 
sister?"  said  Mowbray,  hurrying  his  words  on  each  other  with  the  eagerness  of  terror. 

"  What 's  your  wull,  St.  Ronan's  ?"  answered  the  old  man,  at  once  dull  of  hearing  and 
slow  of  apprehension, 

"  Have  you  seen  Miss  Clara?"  shouted  Mowbray,  and  muttered  an  oath  or  two  at  the 
gardener's  stupidity. 

"In  troth  have  I,"  replied  the  gardener,  deliberately;  "what  suld  ail  me  to  see  Miss 
Clara,  St.Ronan*s?" 

"When,  and  where?"  eagerly  demanded  the  querist. 

"  Ou,  just  yestreen,  after  tey-time — ^afore  ye  cam  hame  yoursell  galloping  sae  fast," 
said  Joseph. 

"  I  am  as  stupid  as  he,  to  put  off  my  time  in  speaking  to  such  an  old  cabbage-stock," 
said  Mowbray,  and  hastened  on  to  the  postern -gate  already  mentioned,  leading  from  the 
garden  to  what  was  usually  called  Miss  Clara's  walk.  Two  or  three  domestics,  whis- 
pering to  each  other,  and  with  countenances  that  shewed  grief,  fear,  and  suspicion, 
followed  their  master,  desirous  to  be  employed,  yet  afraid  to  force  their  services  on  the 
fiery  young  man. 

At  the  little  postern  he  found  some  traces  of  her  he  sought  The  pass-key  of  Clara 
was  left  in  the  lock.  It  was  then  plain  that  she  must  have  passed  that  way;  but  at  what 
hour,  or  for  what  purpose,  Mowbray  dared  not  conjecture.  The  path,  after  running  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  through  an  open  grove  of  oaks  and  sycamores,  attained  the 
verge  of  the  large  brook,  and  became  there  steep  and  rocky,  difficult  to  the  infirm,  and 
alarming  to  the  nervous ;  often  approaching  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  ledge  of  rock, 
which  in  this  place  overhung  the  stream,  in  some  places  brawling  and  foaming  in  hasty 
current,  and  in  others  seeming  to  slumber  in  deep  and  circular  eddies.  The  temptations 
which  this  dangerous  scene  must  have  offered  an  excited  and  desperate  spirit,  came  on 
Mowbray  Uke  the  bUght  of  the  Simoom,  and  he  stood  a  moment  to  gather  breath  and 
overcome  these  horrible  anticipations,  ere  he  was  able  to  proceed.  His  attendants  felt 
the  same  apprehension.  "Puir  thing — pair  thing! — Oh,  God  send  she  may  not  have 
been  left  to  hersell! — Gro^  send  she  may  have  been  upholden!"  were  whispered  by 
Patrick  to  the  maidens,  and  by  them  to  each  other. 

At  this  moment  the  old  gardener  was  heard  behind  them,  shouting,  "  Master — 
St.  Ronan's — Master — I  have  fund — I  have  ftmd ** 

"  Have  you  found  my  sister?"  exclaimed  the  brother,  with  breathless  anxiety. 

The  old  man  did  not  answer  till  he  came  up,  and  then,  with  his  usual  slowness  of 
delivery,  he  replied  to  his  master's  repeated  inquiries,  "  Na,  I  haena  fund  Miss  Clara, 
but  I  hae  fund  something  ye  wad  be  wae  to  lose — ^your  braw  hunting-knife." 

He  put  the  implement  into  the  hand  of  its  owner,  who,  recollecting  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  flung  it  from  him  last  night,  and  the  now  too  probable  consequences 
of  that  interview,  bestowed  on  it  a  deep  imprecation,  and  again  hurled  it  from  him  into 
the  brook.  The  domestics  looked  at  each  other,  and  recollecting  each  at  the  same  time 
that  the  knife  was  a  favourite  tool  of  their  master,  who  was  rather  curious  in  such 
articles,  had  little  doubt  that  his  mind  was  affected,  in  a  temporary  way  at  least,  by  his 
anxiety  on  his  sister's  account  He  saw  their  confused  and  inquisitive  looks,  and  assum- 
ing as  much  composure  and  presence  of  mind  as  he  could  command,  directed  Martha, 
and  her  female  companions,  to  return  and  search  the  walks  on  the  other  side  of  Shaws- 
Castle ;  and  finally,  ordered  Patrick  back  to  ring  the  bell,  "  which,"  he  said,  assuming 
a  confidence  that  he  was  far  from  entertaining,  "  might  call  Miss  Mowbray  home  from 
some  of  her  long  walks."  He  farther  desired  his  groom  and  horses  might  meet  him 
at  the  Clattering  Brig,  so  called  from  a  noisy  cascade  which  was  formed  by  the  brook, 
above  which  was  stretched  a  small  foot-bridge  of  planks.  Having  thus  shaken  off  his 
attendants,  he  proceeded  himself,  with  all  the  speed  he  was  capable  of  exerting,  to 
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follow  out  the  path  in  which  he  was  at  present  engaged,  which,  being  a  faToarite  walk 
with  his  sister,  she  might  perhaps  have  adopted  from  mere  habit,  when  in  a  state  of 
mind,  which,  he  had  too  much  reason  to  fear,  must  have  put  choice  out  of  the  qaestioD. 

He  soon  reached  the  summer-house,  which  was  merely  a  seat  covered  overhead  and 
on  the  sides,  open  in  front,  and  neatly  paved  with  pebbles.  This  little  bower  was 
perched,  like  a  hawk's  nest,  almost  upon  the  edge  of  a  projecting  crag,  the  highest  point 
of  the  line  of  rock  which  we  have  noticed ;  and  had  been  selected  by  poor  Cla^^  on 
account  of  the  prospect  which  it  commanded  down  the  valley.  One  of  her  gloves  lay 
on  the  small  rustic  table  in  the  summer-house.  Mowbray  caught  it  eagerly  up.  It  was 
drenched  with  wet — the  preceding  day  had  been  dry ;  so  that,  had  she  forgot  it  there  in 
the  morning,  or  in  the  course  of  the  day,  it  could  not  have  been  in  that  state.  She  had 
certainly  been  there  during  the  night,  when  it  rained  heavily. 

Mowbray,  thus  assured  that  Clara  had  been  in  this  place,  while  her  passions  and  fears 
were  so  much  afloat  as  they  must  have  been  at  her  flight  from  her  father's  house,  cast  a 
hurried  and  terrified  glance  from  the  brow  of  the  precipice  into  the  deep  stream  that 
eddied  below.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  the  sullen  roar  of  the  water,  he  heard  the  last 
groans  of  his  sister — ^tlie  foam-flakes  caught  his  eye,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  her  gar- 
ments. But  a  closer  examination  sliewcd  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  Descending  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the  bower,  he  observed  a  foot- 
print in  a  place  where  the  clay  was  moist  and  tenacious,  which,  from  the  small  size  and 
the  shape  of  the  shoe,  it  appeared  to  him  must  be  a  trace  of  her  whom  he  sought.  He 
hurried  forward,  therefore,  with  as  much  speed  as  yet  permitted  him  to  look  out 
keenly  for  similar  impressions,  of  which  it  seemed  to  him  he  remarked  several,  although 
less  perfect  than  the  former,  being  much  obliterated  by  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had 
since  fallen, — a  circumstance  seeming  to  prove  that  several  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  person  had  passed. 

At  length,  througli  the  various  turnings  and  windings  of  a  long  and  romantic  path, 
Mowbray  found  liimseli^  without  having  received  any  satisfactory  intelligence,  by  the 
side  of  the  brook,  called  St.  Ronan's  Bum,  at  the  place  where  it  was  crossed  by  foot- 
passengers,  by  the  Clattering  Brig,  and  by  horsemen  through  a  ford  a  little  lower.  At 
tills  point  the  fugitive  might  have  either  continued  her  wanderings  through  her  paternal 
woods,  by  a  path  which,  after  winding  about  a  mile,  returned  to  Shaws-Castle,  or  she 
might  have  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  a  broken  horseway,  common  to  the  public, 
leading  to  the  Aultoun  of  St.  Ronan's. 

Mowbray,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  concluded  that  the  last  was  her  most 
probable  option.  He  mounted  his  horse,  wliich  the  groom  had  brought  down  according 
to  order,  and  commanding  the  man  to  return  by  the  footpatli,  which  he  himself  could 
not  examine,  he  proceeded  to  ride  towards  the  ford.  The  brook  was  swollen  during  the 
night,  and  the  groom  could  not  forbear  intimating  to  his  master,  that  there  was  con- 
siderable danger  in  attempting  to  cross  it.  But  Mowbray's  mind  and  feelings  were  too 
higli-struug  to  permit  him  to  listen  to  cautious  counsel.  He  spurred  the  snorting  and 
reluctant  horse  into  the  torrent,  though  the  water,  rising  high  on  the  upper  side,  broke 
both  over  the  pummel  and  tlie  croupe  of  his  saddle.  It  was  by  exertion  of  great 
strength  and  sagacity,  that  the  good  horse  kept  tlie  ford-way.  Had  the  stream  forced 
him  down  among  the  rocks,  which  lie  below  the  crossing-place,  the  consequences  must 
have  been  fatal.  Mowbray,  however,  reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety,  to  the  joy  and 
admiration  of  the  servant,  wlio  stood  staring  at  him  during  the  adventure.  He  then 
rode  hastily  towards  the  Aultoun,  determined,  if  he  could  not  hear  tidings  of  liis  sister 
in  that  village,  that  he  would  spread  tlie  alarm,  and  institute  a  general  search  after  her, 
since  her  elopement  from  Shaws-Castle  could,  in  that  case,  no  longer  be  concealed.  We 
must  leave  him,  however,  in  his  present  state  of  uncertainty,  in  order  to  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  reality  of  those  evils,  which  his  foreboding  mind  and  disturbed  con- 
science could  only  anticipate. 


misipix-  t^t  ®6iSrt2=i8tigtiiit$i. 


liJRlEF,  Bliome,  confuaiwi,  and  terror,  had  contributed  to  overwhelm  the  unfor- 
'tt  tunate  Clara  Mowbray,  at  the  moment  wlien  she  parted  with  her  brother,  after 
|[  the  stormy  and  dangerous  interview  which  it  was  our  task  to  record  in  a 
I  former  chapter.  For  years,  her  life,  her  whole  leuor  of  thought,  had  been 
haunted  by  the  terrible  apprehension  of  a  discovery,  and  now  the  thing  which  she 
feared  had  come  upon  her.  The  extreme  violence  of  her  brother,  which  went  so  far  as 
to  menace  her  personal  safety,  bad  united  with  the  previous  conflict  of  passions,  to 
produce  a  rapture  of  fear,  which  probably  left  her  no  other  free  agency,  than  that  which 
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she  derived  from  the  blind  instinct  which  urges  flight,  as  the  readiest  resource 
danger. 

We  have  no  means  of  exactly  tracing  the  course  of  this  unhappy  young  woman, 
is  probable  she  fled  from  Shaws-Castle,  on  hearing  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Touchwocx 
carriage,  which  she  might  mistake  for  that  of  Lord  Etherington ;  and  thus,  wh 
Mowbray  was  looking  forward  to  the  happier  prospects  which  the  traveller's  narrati 
seemed  to  open,  his  sister  was  contending  with  rain  and  darkness,  amidst  the  difficult 
and  dangers  of  the  mountain  path  which  we  have  described.  These  were  so  great,  tl 
a  young  woman  more  delicately  brought  up,  must  either  have  lain  down  exhausted, 
have  been  compelled  to  turn  her  steps  back  to  the  residence  she  had  abandoned.  £ 
the  solitary  wanderings  of  Clara  had  inured  her  to  fatigue  and  to  night-walks ;  and  t 
deeper  causes  of  terror  which  urged  her  to  flight,  rendered  her  insensible  to  the  per 
of  her  way.  She  had  passed  the  bower,  as  was  evident  from  her  glove  remainr 
there,  and  had  crossed  the  foot-bridge ;  although  it  was  almost  wonderful,  that,  in 
dark  a  night,  she  should  have  followed  with  such  accuracy  a  track,  where  the  missi 
a  single  turn  by  a  cubit's  length,  might  have  precipitated  her  into  eternity. 

It  is  probable,  that  Clara's  spirits  and  strength  began  in  some  degree  to  fail  her,  afl 
she  had  proceeded  a  little  way  on  the  road  to  the  Aultoun ;  for  she  had  stopped  at  t 
solitary  cottage  inhabited  by  the  old  female  pauper,  who  had  been  for  a  time  the  hosti 
of  the  penitent  and  dying  Hannah  Irwin.  Here,  as  the  inmate  of  the  cottage  ackno 
ledged,  she  had  made  some  knocking,  and  she  owned  she  had  heard  her  moan  bitter! 
as  she  entreated  for  admission.  Th^  old  hag  was  one  of  those  whose  hearts  adversi 
turns  to  very  stone,  and  obstinately  kept  her  door  shut,  impelled  more  probably 
general  hatred  to  the  human  race,  than  by  the  superstitious  fears  which  seized  h€ 
although  she  perversely  argued  that  she  was  startled  at  the  supernatural  melody  a 
sweetness  of  tone,  with  which  the  benighted  wanderer  made  her  supplication.  S 
admitted,  that  when  she  heard  the  poor  petitioner  turn  from  the  door,  her  heart  w 
softened,  and  she  did  intend  to  open  with  the  purpose  of  ofiering  her  at  least  a  sheltc 
but  that  before  she  could  "  hirple  to  the  door,  and  get  the  bar  taken  doTvn,"  the  u 
fortunate  supplicant  was  not  to  be  seen ;  which  strengthened  the  old  woman's  opinic 
that  the  whole  was  a  delusion  of  Satan. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  the  repulsed  wanderer  made  no  other  attempt  to  awaken  pi 
or  obtain  shelter,  until  she  came  to  Mr.  Cargill's  Manse,  in  the  upper  room  of  whicli 
light  was  still  burning,  owing  to  a  cause  which  requires  some  explanation. 

The  reader  is  aware  of  the  reasons  which  induced  Buhner,  or  the  titular  Lo 
Etherington,  to  withdraw  from  the  country  the  sole  witness,  as  he  conceived,  w] 
could,  or  at  least  who  might  choose,  to  bear  witness  to  the  fraud  which  he  had  practis 
on  the  unfortunate  Clara  Mowbray.  Of  three  persons  present  at  the  marriage,  besid 
the  parties,  the  clergyman  was  completely  deceived.  Solmes  he  conceived  to  be  at  1: 
own  exclusive  devotion ;  and  therefore,  if  by  his  means  this  Hannah  Irwin  could  1 
removed  from  the  scene,  he  argued  plausibly,  that  all  evidence  to  the  treachery  whi< 
he  had  practised  would  be  effectually  stifled.  Hence  his  agent,  Solmes,  had  receive 
a  commission,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  to  effect  her  removal  without  loss  of  tim 
and  had  reported  to  his  master  that  his  efforts  had  been  effectual. 

But  Solmes,  since  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Touchwood,  was  constant 
employed  in  counteracting  the  schemes  which  he  seemed  most  active  in  forwardin 
while  the  traveller  enjoyed  (to  him  an  exquisite  gratification)  the  amusement  of  coui 
terniiniug  as  fast  as  Bulmer  could  mine,  and  had  in  prospect  the  pleasing  anticipation 
blowing  up  the  pioneer  with  his  own  petard.  For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  Touchwo< 
learned  that  his  house  was  to  be  applied  to  for  the  original  deeds  left  in  charge  by  tl 
deceased  Earl  of  Etherington,  he  expedited  a  letter,  directing  that  only  the  copies  shou 
be  sent,  and  thus  rendered  nugatory  Buhner's  desperate  design  of  possessing  himself 
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that  evidence.  For  the  same  reason,  when  Solmes  announced  to  him  his  master's 
anxious  wish  to  have  Hannah  Irwin  conveyed  out  of  the  country,  he  appointed  him  to 
cause  the  sick  woman  to  be  carefully  transported  to  the  Manse,  where  Mr.  Cargill  was 
easily  induced  to  give  her  temporary  refuge. 

To  this  good  man,  who  might  be  termed  an  Israelite  without  guile,  the  distress  of  the 
unhappy  woman  would  have  proved  a  sufficient  recommendation ;  nor  was  he  likely  to 
have  inquired  whether  her  malady  might  not  be  infectious,  or  to  have  made  any  of  those 
other  previous  investigations  which  are  sometimes  clogs  upon  the  bounty  or  hospitality 
of  more  prudent  philanthropists.  But,  to  interest  him  yet  farther,  Mr.  Touchwood 
informed  him  by  letter  that  the  patient  (not  otherwise  unknown  to  him)  was  possessed 
of  certain  most  material  information  affecting  a  family  of  honour  and  consequence,  and 
that  he  himself,  with  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  in  the  quality  of  a  magistrate, 
intended  to  be  at  the  Manse  that  evening,  to  take  her  declaration  upon  this  important 
subject.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  traveller's  purpose,  which  might  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  but  for  his  own  self-important  love  of  manoeuvring  on  the  one  part,  and  the  fiery 
impatience  of  Mowbray  on  the  other,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  sent  the  one  at  full 
gallop  to  Shaws-Castle,  and  obliged  the  other  to  follow  him  post  haste.  This  necessity 
he  intimated  to  the  clergyman  by  a  note,  which  he  dispatched  express  as  he  himself  was 
in  the  act  of  stepping  into  the  chaise. 

He  requested  that  the  most  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  invalid — 
promised  to  be  at  the  Manse  with  Mr.  Mowbray  early  on  the  morrow — and,  with  the 
lingering  and  inveterate  self-conceit  which  always  induced  him  to  conduct  every  thing 
with  his  own  hand,  directed  his  friend,  Mr.  Cargill,  not  to  proceed  to  take  the  sick 
woman's  declaration  or  confession  until  he  arrived,  unless  in  case  of  extremity. 

It  had  been  an  easy  matter  for  Solmes  to  transfer  the  invalid  from  the  wretched 
cottage  to  the  clergyman's  Manse.  The  first  appearance  of  the  associate  of  much  of  her 
guilt  had  indeed  terrified  her;  but  he  scrupled  not  to  assure  her,  that  his  penitence 
was  equal  to  her  own,  and  that  he  was  conveying  her  where  their  joint  deposition  would 
be  formally  received,  in  order  that  they  might,  so  far  as  possible,  atone  for  the  evil  of 
which  they  had  been  jointly  guilty.  He  also  promised  her  kind  usage  for  herself,  and 
support  for  her  children ;  and  she  willingly  accompanied  him  to  the  clergyman's  resi- 
dence, he  himself  resolving  to  abide  in  concealment  the  issue  of  the  mystery,  without 
again  facing  his  master,  whose  star,  as  he  well  discerned,  was  about  to  shoot  speedily 
from  its  exalted  sphere. 

The  clergyman  visited  the  unfortunate  patient,  as  he  had  done  frequently  during  her 
residence  in  his  vicinity,  and  desired  that  she  might  be  carefully  attended.  During  the 
whole  day,  she  seemed  better;  but,  whether  the  means  of  supporting  her  exhausted 
frame  had  been  too  liberally  administered,  or  whether  the  thoughts  which  gnawed  her 
conscience  had  returned  with  double  severity  when  she  was  released  from  the  pressure 
of  immediate  want,  it  is  certain  that,  about  midnight,  the  fever  began  to  gain  ground, 
and  the  person  placed  in  attendance  on  her  came  to  inform  the  clergyman,  then  deeply 
engaged  with  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  that  she  doubted  if  the  woman  would  live  till 
morning,  and  that  she  had  something  lay  heavy  at  her  heart,  which  she  wished,  as  the 
emissary  expressed  it,  "to  make  a  clean  breast  of"  before  she  died,  or  lost  possession 
of  her  senses. 

Awakened  by  such  a  crisis,  Mr.  Cargill  at  once  became  a  man  of  this  world,  clear  in 

his  apprehension,  and  cool  in  his  resolution,  as  he  always  was  when  the  path  of  duty 

lay  before  him.     Comprehending,  from  the  various  hints  of  his  friend  Touchwood,  that 

the  matter  was  of  the  last  consequence,  his  own  humanity,  as  well  as  inexperience, 

dictated  his  sending  for  skilful  assistance.     His  man-servant  was  accordingly  despatched 

on  horseback  to  the  Well  for  Doctor  Quackleben ;  while,  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of 

his  maids,  "  that  Mrs.  Dods  was  an  uncommon  skeely  body  about  a  sick-bed,"  the  wench 
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was  dismissed  to  supplicate  the  assistance  of  the  gudewife  of  the  Cleikum,  which  she 
was  not,  indeed,  wont  to  refuse  whenever  it  could  be  usefuL  The  male  emissary 
proved,  in  Scottish  phrase,  a  "  corbie  messenger ;"  for  either  he  did  not  find  the  doctor, 
or  he  found  him  better  engaged  than  to  attend  the  sick-bed  of  a  pauper,  at  a  request 
which  promised  such  slight  remuneration  as  that  of  a  parish  minister.  But  the  female 
ambassador  was  more  successful ;  for,  though  she  found  our  friend  Luekie  Dods  pre- 
paring for  bed  at  an  hour  unusually  late,  in  consequence  of  some  anxiety  on  account  of 
Mr.  Touchwood's  unexpected  absence,  the  good  old  dame  only  growled  a  little  about  the 
minister's  fancies  in  taking  puir  bodies  into  his  own  house ;  and  then,  instantly  donning 
<;loak,  hood,  and  pattens,  marched  down  the  gate  with  all  the  speed  of  the  good 
•'Samaritan,  one  maid  bearing  the  lamp  before  her,  while  the  other  remained  to  keep 
-the  house,  and  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  who  engaged  willingly  to  sit  up 
to  receive  Mr.  Touchwood. 

But  ere  Dame  Dods  had  arrived  at  the  Manse,  the  patient  had  summoned  Mr.  Cargill 
to  her  presence,  and  required  him  to  write  her  confession  while  she  had  life  and  breath 
to  make  it. 

"  For  I  believe,"  she  added,  nosing  herself  in  the  bed,  and  rolling  her  eyes  wildly 
around,  **  that,  were  I  to  confess  my  guilt  to  one  of  a  less  sacred  character,  the  Evil 
Spirit,  whose  servant  I  have  been,  would  carry  away  his  prey,  both  body  and  soul, 
before  they  had  severed  from  each  other,  however  short  the  space  that  they  must  r^nain 
in  partnership ! " 

Mr.  Cargill  would  have  spoken  some  ghostly  consolation,  but  she  answered  with 
pettish  impatience,  "  Waste  not  words — ^waste  not  words ! — Let  me  speak  that  which 
I  must  tell,  and  sign  it  with  my  hand :  and  do  you,  as  the  more  immediate  servant  of 
Gk>d,  and  therefore  bound  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  take  heed  you  write  that  which 
I  tell  you,  and  nothing  else.  I  desired  to  have  told  this  to  St.  Ronan's — I  have  even 
made  some  progress  in  telling  it  to  others — ^but  I  am  glad  I  broke  short  off— for  I  know 
you,  Josiah  Cargill,  though  you  have  long  forgotten  me." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Cargill.     "  I  indeed  have  no  recollection  of  you." 

**  You  once  knew  Hannah  Irwin,  though,"  said  the  sick  woman ;  "  who  was  com- 
panion and  relation  to  Miss  Clara  Mowbray,  and  who  was  present  with  her  on  that 
sinful  night,  when  she  was  wedded  in  the  kirk  of  St.  Ronan's." 

'*Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  that  person?"  said  Cargill,  holding  the  candle 
80  as  to  throw  some  light  on  the  face  of  the  sick  woman.     "  I  cannot  believe  it.** 

"  No  ?"  replied  the  penitent ;  "  there  is  indeed  a  difference  between  wickedness  in  the 
act  of  carrying  through  its  successful  machinations,  and  wickedness  surrounded  by  all 
the  horrors  of  a  death-bed ! " 

"  Do  not  yet  despair,"  said  Cargill.  "  Grace  is  omnipotent — to  doubt  this  is  in  itself 
a  great  crime." 

"  Be  it  so ! — I  cannot  help  it — ^my  heart  is  hardened,  Mr.  Cargill ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing here,"  she  pressed  her  bosom,  "which  tells  me,  that,  with  prolonged  life  and 
renewed  health,  even  my  present  agonies  would  be  forgotten,  and  I  should  become  the 
same  I  have  been  before.  I  liave  rejected  the  offer  of  grace,  Mr.  Cargill,  and  not 
through  ignorance,  for  I  have  sinned  with  my  eyes  open.  Care  not  for  me,  then,  who 
am  a  mere  outcast."  He  again  endeavoured  to  interrupt  her,  but  she  continued,  "  Or 
if  you  really  wish  my  welfare,  let  me  relieve  my  bosom  of  that  which  presses  it,  and  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  then  be  better  able  to  listen  to  you.  You  say  you  remember  me  not 
— but  if  I  tell  you  how  often  you  refused  to  perform  in  secret  the  office  which  was 
required  of  you — how  much  you  urged  that  it  was  against  your  canonical  rules — if  I 
name  the  argument  to  wliich  you  yielded — and  remind  you  of  your  purpose,  to  acknow- 
ledge your  transgression  to  your  brethren  in  the  church  courts,  to  plead  your  excuse, 
and  submit  to  their  censure,  which  you  said  could  not  be  a  light  one — ^you  will  be  then 
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aware,  that,  in  the  voice  of  the  miserable  pauper,  you  hear  the  words  of  the  once  artful, 
gay,  and  specious  Hannah  Irwin." 

"  I  allow  it — I  allow  it ! "  said  Mr.  Cargill ;  "  I  admit  the  tokens,  and  believe  you 
to  be  indeed  her  whose  name  you  assume." 

"  Then  one  painful  step  is  over,"  said  she ;  "  for  I  would  ere  now  have  lightened  my 
conscience  by  confession,  saving  for  the  cursed  pride  of  spirit,  which  was  ashamed  of 
poverty,  though  it  had  not  shrunk  from  guilt. — Well — In  these  arguments,  which  were 
urged  to  you  by  a  youth  best  known  to  you  by  the  name  of  Francis  Tyrrel,  though  more 
properly  entitled  to  that  of  Valentine  Bulmer,  we  practised  on  you  a  base  and  gross 
deception. — Did  you  not  hear  some  one  sigh  ? — I  hope  there  is  no  one  in  the  room.^ 
I  trust  I  shall  die  when  my  confession  is  signed  and  sealed,  without  my  name  being 
dragged  through  the  public — I  hope  ye  bring  not  in  your  menials  to  gaze  on  my  abject 
misery — I  cannot  brook  that." 

She  paused  and  listened ;  for  the  ear,  usually  deafened  by  pain,  is  sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  rendered  morbidly  acute.  Mr.  Cargill  assured  her,  there  was  no  one  present 
but  himself.  "  But,  oh,  most  unhappy  woman  !"  he  said,  "  what  does  your  introduction 
prepare  me  to  expect?" 

"  Your  expectation,  be  it  never  so  ominous,  shall  be  fully  satisfied. — I  was  the  guilty 
confidant  of  the  false  Francis  TyrreL — Clara  loved  the  true  one. — ^When  the  fatal  cere- 
mony passed,  the  bride  and  the  clergyman  were  deceived  alike — and  I  was  the  wretch — 
the  fiend — who,  aiding  another  yet  blacker,  if  blacker  could  be — ^mainly  helped  to 
accomplish  this  cureless  misery  !" 

"  Wretch  ! "  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  "  and  had  you  not  then  done  enough  ? — Why 
did  you  expose  the  betrothed  of  one  brother  to  become  the  wife  of  another?" 

"  I  acted,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  only  as  Bulmer  instructed  me ;  but  I  had  to  do 
with  a  master  of  the  game.  He  contrived,  by  his  agent  Solmes,  to  match  me  with  a 
husband  imposed  on  me  by  his  devices  as  a  man  of  fortune, — a  wretch,  who  maltreated 
me — plundered  me — sold  me. — Oh !  if  fiends  laugh,  as  I  have  heard  they  can,  what 
a  jubilee  of  scorn  will  there  be,  when  Bulmer  and  I  enter  their  place  of  torture! — 
Hark  ! — I  am  sure  of  it — some  one  draws  breath,  as  if  shuddering  ! " 

"  You  will  distract  yourself  if  you  give  way  to  these  fancies.  Be  calm — speak  on — 
but,  oh  !  at  last,  and  for  once,  speak  the  truth ! " 

"  I  will,  for  it  will  best  gratify  my  hatred  against  him,  who,  having  first  robbed  me 
of  my  virtue,  made  me  a  sport  and  a  plunder  to  the  basest  of  the  species.  For  that 
I  wandered  here  to  unmask  him.  I  had  heard  he  again  stirred  his  suit  to  Clara,  and 
I  came  here  to  tell  young  Mowbray  the  whole. — But  do  you  wonder  that  I  shrunk  from, 
doing  so  till  this  last  decisive  moment  ? — I  thought  of  my  conduct  to  Clara,  and  how 
could  I  face  her  brother  ? — And  yet  I  hated  her  not  after  I  learned  her  utter  wretched- 
ness— her  deep  misery,  verging  even  upon  madness — I  hated  her  not  then.  I  was  sorry 
that  she  was  not  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  better  man  than  Bulmer ; — and  I  pitied  her  after 
she  was  rescued  by  Tyrrel,  and  you  may  remember  it  was  I  who  prevailed  on  you  to 
conceal  her  marriage." 

"  I  remember  it,"  answered  Cargill,  "  and  that  you  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  secrecy, 
danger  from  her  family.  I  did  conceal  it,  until  reports  that  she  was  again  to  be  married 
reached  my  ears." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  sick  woman,  "  Clara  Mowbray  ought  to  forgive  me — since 
what  ill  I  have  done  her  was  inevitable,  while  the  good  I  did  was  voluntary. — I  must 
see  her,  Master  Cargill — I  must  see  her  before  I  die — I  shall  never  pray  till  I  see  her— 
I  shall  never  profit  by  word  of  godliness  till  I  see  her  I  K I  cannot  obtain  the  pardon 
of  a  worm  like  myself,  how  can  I  hope  for  that  of ^" 

She  started  at  these  words  with  a  faint  scream ;  for  slowly,  and  with  a  feeble  hand, 
the  curtains  of  the  bed  opposite  to  the  side  at  which  Cargill  sat  were  opened,  and  the 
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figure  of  CUrft  Howbraj,  her  clothes  and  bog  hair  drenched  and  dripping  with  r 
stood  in  the  opening  by  the  bedside.  The  dying  woman  sat  upright,  her  ejes  slarl 
from  their  sockets,  her  lips  quivering,  her  face  pale,  her  emaciated  hands  grasping 
bed-clothes,  as  if  to  support  herself,  and  looking  as  much  aghast  aa  if  her  confession 
called  up  the  apparition  of  her  betrayed  friend. 

"  Hannah  Irwin,"  said  Clara,  with  her  usual  sweetness  of  ton^  "  my  early  ftien 
my  unprovoked  enemy ! — Betake  thee  to  Him  who  hath  pardon  for  ua  all,  and  bet 
thee  with  confidence — for  I  pardon  you  as  freely  as  if  you  had  never  wronged  me- 
freely  as  I  desire  my  own  pardon.— Farewell — Farewell !" 

She  ntired  from  the  room,  ere  the  clergyman  could  convince  himself  that  it  was  m 
than  a  phantom  which  he  beheld.  He  ran  down  stairs — ^he  summoned  assistants, 
no  one  could  attend  his  call ;  for  the  deep  ruckling  groans  of  the  patient  satisfied  ev' 
one  that  she  was  breathing  her  last ;  and  Mrs.  Dods,  with  the  mtud-eervant,  ran  into 
bed-room,  to  witness  the  death  of  Hannah  Irwin,  which  shortly  after  took  place. 

That  event  had  scarcely  occurred,  when  the  maid-servant  who  had  been  left  in  ' 
inn,  came  down  in  great  terror  to  acquaint  her  mistress,  that  a  lady  had  entered 
house  like  a  ghost,  and  was  dying  in  Mr.  Tyrrel's  room.  The  truth  of  the  story 
must  tell  our  own  way. 

In  the  irregular  state  of  Miss  Mowbray's  mind,  a  less  violent  impulse  than  that  wh 
she  had  received  from  her  brother's  arbitrary  violence,  added  to  the  fatigues,  dang« 
and  terrors  of  her  night  walk,  might  have  exhausted  the  power  of  her  body,  a 
alienated  those  of  her  mind.  We  have  before  said,  that  the  hghts  in  the  clei^yma 
house  had  probably  attracted  her  attention,  and  in  the  temporary  confusion  of  a  fami 
never  remarkable  for  its  regularity,  she  easily  mounted  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  si 
chamber  undiscovered,  and  thus  overheard  Hannah  Irwin's  confession,  a  tale  safficu 
to  have  greatly  aggravated  her  mental  malady. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  she  actually  sought  l^rrel,  or  whether  it  w 
as  in  the  former  cose,  the  circumstance  of  a  light  still  burning  where  all  around  vi 
dark,  that  attracted  her ;  but  her  nest  apparition  was  close  by  the  side  of  her  anfi 
tunate  lover,  then  deeply  engaged  in  writing,  when  something  suddenly  gleamed  oi 
large,  old-fashioned  mirror,  which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite.  He  looked  up,  and  a 
the  figure  of  Clara,  holding  a  light  (which  she  hod  taken  from  the  passage)  in  1 
extended  hand.  He  stood  for  an  instant  with  liis  eyes  fixed  on  this  fearful  shadow,  t 
he  dared  to  turn  round  on  the  substance  which  was  thus  refiected.  When  he  did 
the  fixed  and  pallid  countenance  almost  impressed  him  with  the  belief  that  he  si 
a  vision,  and  he  shuddered  when,  stooping  beside  him,  she  took  his  hand.  "  Coi 
away  I"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  voice — "  Come  away,  my  brother  follows  to  kill  us  bo 
Come,  Tyrrel,  let  us  fiy — we  shall  easily  escape  him. — Hannah  Irwin  is  on  before — b 
if  we  are  overtaken,  I  will  have  no  more  fighting — you  must  promise  me  that  ^ 
shall  not— we  have  had  but  too  much  of  that — but  you  will  be  wise  in  future." 

"Clara  Mowbray!"  exclaimed  Tyrrel.  "Alas!  is  it  thus?— Stay — do  not  go,"  1 
she  turned  to  make  her  escape — "  stay— stay — sit  down." 

"  I  must  go,"  she  replied,  "  I  must  go— I  am  called— Hannah  Irwin  is  gone  befc 
to  tell  all,  and  I  must  follow.  Will  you  not  let  me  go  ? — Nay,  if  you  will  hold  me 
force,  I  know  I  must  sit  down— But  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  me  for  all  that." 

A  convulsion  fit  followed,  and  sceuied,  by  its  violence,  to  explain  that  she  was  inde 
bound  for  the  lost  and  darksome  journey.  Tlie  maid,  who  at  length  answered  Tyrr« 
eariii'^t  and  repeated  smnnions,  fled  terrified  at  the  scene  she  witnessed,  and  carried 
the  Manse  tlic  alarm  which  we  before  mentioned. 

The  old  landlady  was  compelled  to  exchange  one  scene  of  sorrow  for  another,  wo 
dering  within  herself  wliat  fatality  could  have  marked  this  single  night  with  so  mu 
misery.     When  she  arrived  at  home,  what  was  lier  astonishment  to  find  there  t 
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daughter  of  the  house,  which,  even  in  their  alienation,  she  had  never  ceased  to  love,  in 
a  state  little  short  of  distraction,  and  tended  bj  Tyrrel,  whose  state  of  mind  seemed 
scarce  more  composed  than  that  of  the  unhappy  patient.  The  oddities  of  Mrs.  Dods 
were  merely  the  rust  which  had  accumulated  upon  her  character,  but  without  impairing 
its  native  strength  and  energy ;  and  her  sympathies  were  not  of  a  kind  acute  enough  to 
disable  her  from  thinking  and  acting  as  decisively  as  circumstances  required. 

"  Maister  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "  this  is  nae  sight  for  men  folk — ye  maun  rise  and  gang 
to  another  room." 

"  I  will  not  stir  from  her,"  said  Tyrrel — "  I  will  not  remove  from  her  either  now,  or 
as  long  as  she  or  I  may  live." 

"  That  will  be  nae  lang  space,  Maister  Tyrrel,  if  ye  wunna  be  ruled  by  common  sense." 

Tyrrel  started  up,  as  if  half  comprehending  what  she  said,  but  remained  motionless. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  compassionate  landlady ;  "  do  not  stand  looking  on  a  sight 
sair  eneugli  to  break  a  harder  heart  than  yours,  hinny — your  ain  sense  tells  ye,  ye  canna 
stay  here — Miss  Clara  shall  be  weel  cared  for,  and  I'll  bring  word  to  your  room-door 
frae  half-hour  to  half-hour  how  she  is." 

The  necessity  of  the  case  was  undeniable,  and  Tyrrel  suffered  himself  to  be  led  to 
another  apartment,  leaving  Miss  Mowbray  to  the  care  of  the  hostess  and  her  female 
assistants.  He  counted  the  hours  in  an  agony,  less  by  the  watch  than  by  the  visits  which 
Mrs.  Dods,  faithful  to  her  promise,  made  from  interval  to  interval,  to  tell  him  that  Clara 
was  not  better — that  she  was  worse — and,  at  last,  that  she  did  not  think  she  could  live 
over  morning.  It  required  all  the  deprecatory  influence  of  the  good  landlady  to  restrain 
Tyrrel,  who,  calm  and  cold  on  common  occasions,  was  proportionally  fierce  and  im- 
petuous when  his  passions  were  afloat,  from  bursting  into  the  room,  and  ascertaining,  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  beloved  patient.  At  length  there  was  a  long  interval — 
an  interval  of  hours — so  long,  indeed,  that  Tyrrel  caught  from  it  the  flattering  hope 
that  Clara  slept,  and  that  sleep  might  bring  refreshment  both  to  mind  and  body.  Mrs. 
Dods,  he  concluded,  was  prevented  from  moving,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her  patient's 
slumber ;  and,  as  if  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  which  he  imputed  to  her,  he  ceased  to 
traverse  his  apartment,  as  his  agitation  had  hitherto  dictated,  and  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair,  forbore  to  move  even  a  finger,  and  withheld  his  respiration  as  much  as  possible, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  seated  by  the  pillow  of  the  patient.  Morning  was  far  advanced, 
when  his  landlady  appeared  in  his  room  with  a  grave  and  anxious  countenance. 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  she  said,  "  ye  are  a  Christian  man." 

"  Hush,  hush,  for  Heaven's  sake !"  he  replied  ;  "  you  will  disturb  Miss  Mowbray." 

"  Naething  will  disturb  her,  puir  thing,"  answered  Mrs.  Dods ;  "  they  have  muckle  to 
answer  for  that  brought  her  to  this." 

"  They  have — they  have  indeed,"  said  Tyrrel,  striking  his  forehead ;  "  and  I  will  see 
her  avenged  on  every  one  of  them ! — Can  I  see  her?" 

"  Better  not — ^better  not,"  said  the  good  woman ;  but  he  burst  from  her,  and  rushed 
into  the  apartment. 

"  Is  life  gone? — Is  every  spark  extinct?"  he  exclaimed  eagerly  to  a  country  surgeon, 
a  sensible  man,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Marchthom  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
The  medical  man  shook  his  head — Tyrrel  rushed  to  the  bedside,  and  was  convinced  by 
his  own  eyes  that  the  being  whose  sorrows  he  had  both  caused  and  shared,  was  now 
insensible  to  all  earthly  calamity.  He  raised  almost  a  shriek  of  despair,  as  he  threw 
himself  on  the  pale  hand  of  the  corpse,  wet  it  with  tears,  devoured  it  with  kisses,  and 
played  for  a  short  time  the  part  of  a  distracted  person.  At  length,  on  the  repeated  ex- 
postulation of  all  present,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  again  conducted  to  another  apartment, 
the  surgeon  following,  anxious  to  give  such  sad  consolation  as  the  case  admitted  of. 

"  As  you  are  so  deeply  concerned  for  the  untimely  fate  of  this  young  lady,"  he  said, 
"  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you,  though  a  melancholy  one,  to  know,  that  it  has  been 
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occasioned  by  n  pressure  on  the  brain,  probably  accompanied  by  a  suffusion  ;  and  I  feel 
authorized  in  stating,  from  the  symptoms,  that  if  life  had  been  spared,  reason  would,  in 
all  probability,  never  have  returned.  In  such  a  case,  sir,  the  most  a^Rsctionate  relation 
must  own,  that  death,  in  comparison  to  life,  is  a  mercy." 

"  Mercy !"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  but  why,  then,  is  it  denied  to  me  ? — I  know — I  know ! 
— My  life  is  spared  till  I  revenge  her." 

He  started  from  his  scat,  and  hurried  eagerly  down  stairs.  But,  as  he  was  about  to 
rush  from  the  door  of  the  inn,  he  was  stopped  by  Touchwood,  who  had  just  alighted 
from  a  carriage,  with  an  air  of  stem  anxiety  imprinted  on  liis  features,  very  different 
from  their  usual  expression.  "  Wliither  would  ye?  Whither  would  ye?**  lie  saitl 
laying  hold  of  Tyrrel,  and  stopping  him  by  force. 

"  For  revenge — for  revenge  !**  said  Tyrrel.    "  Give  way,  I  charge  you,  on  your  peril  I' 

"  Vengeance  belongs  to  God,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  and  his  bolt  has  fallen. — This 
way — tliis  way,"  he  continued,  dragging  Tyrrel  into  tlie  house.  "  Know,^  he  said,  aa 
soon  as  he  had  led  or  forced  him  into  a  chamber,  "  that  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan*s  ha^ 
met  Bulmer  within  this  half  hour,  and  has  killed  him  on  the  spot." 

"  Killed  ? — whom  ?"  answered  the  bewildered  Tyrrel. 

"  Valentine  Bulmer,  the  titular  Earl  of  Ethcrington," 

"  You  bring  tidings  of  death  to  the  house  of  death,"  answered  Tyrrel ;  "  and  there  is 
nothing  in  this  world  left  that  I  should  live  for." 
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r  dull,  UDTaried  mlwry. 
1,  duk  plots,  uid  Btniifv 


?3HEN  Uowbraj  croBeed  the  brook,  as  we  have  already  detailed,  his  mind  waa 
a  that  wayward  and  uncertain  etnte,  which  seeks  something  whereon  to  vent 
f  the  self -engendered  rage  with  which  it  labours,  like  a  volcano  before  eruption, 
a  sudden,  a  shot  or  two,  followed  by  loud  voices  and  laughter,  reminded 
him  he  had  promised,  at  that  hour,  and  ia  that  sequestered  place,  U>  decide  a  bet  respect- 
ing pistol-shooting,  to  which  the  titular  Lord  Etheringt«n,  Jekyl,  and  Captain  MacTurk, 
to  whom  such  a  pastime  was  peculiarly  congenial,  were  parties  aa  well  as  himself.  The 
prospect  tliia  recollection  afforded  him,  of  vengeance  on  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  author  of  his  sister's  wrongs,  was,  in  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  too  tempting  to 
be  relinquished ;  and,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rushed  through  the  copse  to  the  little 
gindc,  where  he  found  the  other  parties,  who,  despairing  of  his  arrival,  had  already 
begun  their  amusement.     A  jubilee  shout  was  set  up  as  he  approached. 

"  Here  comes  Mowbray,  dripping,  by  Cot,  like  a  watering-pan,"  aud  Captain  MacTurk. 
"  I  fear  him  not,"  said  Etherington,  (we  may  as  well  stall  call  him  so;)  "  he  baa 
ridden  too  fast  to  have  steady  nerves." 

"  We  shall  soon  see  that,  my  Lord  Etherington,  or  rather  Mr.  Valentine  Buhner," 
said  Mowbray,  springing  from  his  horse,  and  throwing  the  bridle  over  abough  of  the  tree. 
"  What  does  this  mean,  Mr,  Mowbray?"  said  Etherington,  drawing  himself  up,  while 
Jekyl  and  Captain  MacTurk  looked  at  each  other  in  surpriBe. 
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"  It  means,  sir,  ^tat  you  are  a  rascal  and  an  impostor,"  replied  Mowbray,  "  whc 
assumed  a  name  to  which  jou  have  no  right." 

"  Hiat,  Mr.  Mowbray,  is  an  insult  I  cannot  carry  farther  than  this  spot,"  said  1 
ington. 

"  If  you  had  been  willing  to  do  so,  you  should  have  carried  with  it  stHnetiiinj 
harder  to  be  borne,"  answered  Mowbray. 

"  Enough,  enough,  my  good  sir ;  no  use  in  sparring  a  willing  horse.  Jekyl,  ya 
hare  the  kindness  to  stand  by  me  in  this  matter  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  Jekyl. 

"  And,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  taking  up  the  matter  amicably,"  sa 
pacific  Captain  MacTurk,  "  I  will  be  most  happy,  so  help  me,  to  assist  my  worthy  ( 
Mr.  Mowbray  of  St  Ronan's,  with  my  countenance  and  advice.  Very  goot  chana 
we  were  here  with  the  necessary  weapons,  since  it  would  have  been  an  unpleasant 
to  have  snch  an  affair  long  upon  the  stomach,  any  more  than  to  settle  it  without  wicn< 

"  I  would  fain  know  first,"  said  Jekyl,  "  what  all  this  sudden  heat  has  arisen  a1 

"  About  nothing,"  said  Elherington,  "  except  a  mare's  nest  of  Mr.  Mowbray's  < 
vering.  He  always  knew  his  sister  played  the  madwoman,  and  he  has  now  he 
report,  I  suppose,  that  she  has  likewise  in  her  time  played  the fool." 

"  Oh,  crimini !"  cried  Captain  MacTurk,  "  my  good  Captain,  let  us  pe  loadinj 
measuring  out — for,  by  my  soul,  if  tliese  sweetmeats  be  passing  betwecD  tbem,  it  ii 
the  twa  ends  of  a  hankercher  that  can  serve  the  turn — Cot  tamn  I" 

With  such  friendly  intentions,  the  ground  was  hastily  meted  out.  £acb  was 
known  as  an  excellent  shot ;  and  the  Captain  ofiered  a  bet  to  Jekyl  of  a  mutcbl 
Glenlivat,  that  both  would  fall  by  the  first  fire.  The  event  shewed  that  he  was  n 
right ;  for  the  ball  of  Lord  Etherington  grazed  Mowbray's  temple,  at  the  very  seco 
time  that  Mowbray's  pierced  his  heart.  He  sprung  a  yard  from  the  ground,  ao< 
down  a  dead  man.  Mowbray  stood  fixed  like  a  pillar  of  stone^  his  arm  dropped  t 
side,  his  hand  still  clenched  on  the  weapon  of  death,  reeking  at  the  touch-hole  and  mi 
Jekyl  ran  to  raise  and  support  his  friend,  and  Captain  MacTurk,  having  adjuste 
spectacles,  stooped  on  one  knee  to  look  him  in  the  face.  "  We  should  have  faai 
Quockleben  here,"  he  said  wiping  his  glasses,  and  returning  them  to  the  shagreen 
"  though  it  would  have  been  only  for  form's  sake — for  he  b  as  dead  as  a  toor-nail, 
boy.  But  come,  Mowbray,  my  bairn,"  he  said,  taking  liim  by  the  arm,  "  we  mu 
ganging  our  ain  gate,  you  and  me,  before  waur  comes  of  it.  I  have  a  bit  poney 
and  you  have  your  horse  till  we  get  to  Marchthorn.  Captain  Jekyl,  I  wish  you  a 
morning.     Will  you  have  my  umbrella  back  to  the  inn,  for  I  surmeese  it  ia  going  to  n 

Mowbray  had  not  ridden  a  hundred  yards  with  his  guide  and  companion,  'whe 
drew  his  bridle,  and  refused  to  proceed  a  step  farther,  till  he  had  learned  what 
become  of  Clara.  The  Captun  began  to  find  he  had  a  very  untractable  pupil  to  mai 
when,  while  they  were  arguing  together.  Touchwood  drove  past  in  his  hack  chaise. 
soon  as  he  recognized  Mowbray,  he  stopped  the  carriage  to  inform  him  that  his  f 
was  at  the  Aultoun,  which  he  had  learned  from  finding  there  had  been  a  messenger 
from  thence  to  the  Well  for  medical  assistance,  which  could  not  be  afforded,  the  Es- 
pius  of  the  place.  Dr. Quackleben,  having  been  privately  married  to  Mrs. Blower  on 
morning,  by  Mr.  Chattcrly,  and  having  set  out  on  the  usual  nuptial  tour. 

In  return  for  this  intelligence.  Captain  MacTurk  communicated  the  fate  of  lord  El 
ington.  The  old  man  earnestly  pressed  instant  flight,  for  which  he  supplied  at  the  ; 
time  ample  means,  engaging  to  furnish  every  kind  of  assistance  and  support  to 
unfortunate  young  lady ;  and  representing  to  Mowbray  that  if  he  staid  in  the  vici 
a  prison  would  soon  separate  them.  Mowbray  and  his  companion  then  departed  so 
ward  upon  the  spur,  reached  London  in  safety,  and  from  thence  went  tc^ether  to 
Peninsula,  where  the  war  was  then  at  the  hottest. 
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There  remains  little  more  to  be  told.  Mr.  Touchwood  is  still  aliye,  forming  plans 
which  have  no  object,  and  accumulating  a  fortune,  for  which  he  has  apparently  no  heir. 
The  old  man  had  endeavoured  to  fix  this  character,  as  well  as  his  general  patronage, 
upon  Tyrrel,  but  the  attempt  only  determined  the  latter  to  leave  the  coimtry;  nor  has 
he  been  since  heard  of,  although  the  title  and  estates  of  Etherington  lie  vacant  for  his 
acceptance.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  he  has  entered  into  a  Moravian  mission,  for 
the  use  of  which  he  had  previously  drawn  considerable  sums. 

Since  Tyrrel's  departure,  no  one  pretends  to  guess  what  old  Touchwood  will  do  with 
his  money.  He  often  talks  of  his  disappointments,  but  can  never  be  made  to  under- 
stand, or  at  least  to  admit,  that  they  were  in  some  measure  precipated  by  his  own  talent 
for  intrigue  and  manoeuvring.  Most  people  think  that  Mowbray  of  St.  Ronan's  will  be 
at  last  his  heir.  That  gentleman  has  of  late  shewn  one  quality  which  usually  recom- 
mends men  to  the  favour  of  rich  relations,  namely,  a  close  and  cautious  care  of  what  is 
already  his  own.  Captain  MacTurk's  military  ardour  having  revived  when  they  came 
within  smell  of  gunpowder,  the  old  soldier  contrived  not  only  to  get  himself  on  full  pay, 
but  to  induce  his  companion  to  serve  for  some  time  as  a  volunteer.  He  afterwards 
obtained  a  commission,  and  nothing  could  be  more  strikingly  different  than  was  the 
conduct  of  the  young  Laird  of  St.  Bonan's  and  of  Lieutenant  Mowbray.  The  former, 
as  we  know,  was  gay,  venturous,  and  prodigal ;  the  latter  lived  on  his  pay,  and  even 
within  it — denied  himself  comforts,  and  often  decencies,  when  doing  so  could  save  a 
guinea;  and  turned  pale  with  apprehension,  if,  on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  he 
ventured  sixpence  a  comer  at  whist.  This  meanness,  or  closeness  of  disposition, 
prevents  his  holding  the  high  character  to  which  his  bravery  and  attention  to  his  regi- 
mental duties  might  otherwise  entitle  him.  The  same  close  and  accurate  calculation  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  marked  his  communications  with  his  agent  Meiklewham, 
who  might  otherwise  have  had  better  pickings  out  of  the  estate  of  St.  Ronan's,  which  is 
now  at  nurse,  and  thriving  full  fast;  especially  since  some  debts,  of  rather  an  usurious 
character,  have  been  paid  up  by  Mr.  Touchwood,  who  contented  himself  with  more 
moderate  usage. 

On  the  subject  of  this  property,  Mr.  Mowbray,  generally  speaking,  gave  such  minute 
directions  for  acquiring  and  saving,  that  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Winterblossom, 
tapping  his  morocco  snuff-box  with  the  sly  look  which  intimated  the  coming  of  a  good 
thing,  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  had  reversed  the  usual  order  of  transformation,  and  was 
turned  into  a  grub  ailter  having  been  a  butterfly.  After  all,  this  narrowness,  though 
a  more  ordinary  modification  of  the  spirit  of  avarice,  may  be  founded  on  the  same  desire 
of  acquisition,  which  in  his  earlier  days  sent  him  to  the  gaming-table. 

But  there  was  one  remarkable  instance  in  which  Mr.  Mowbray  departed  from  the 
rules  of  economy,  by  which  he  was  guided  in  all  others.  Having  acquired,  for  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  ground  which  he  had  formerly  feued  out  for  the  erection  of  the  hotel, 
lodging-houses,  shops,  &c.,  at  St.  Ronan's  Well,  he  sent  positive  orders  for  the  demolition 
of  the  whole,  nor  would  he  permit  the  existence  of  any  house  of  entertainment  on  his 
estate,  except  that  in  the  Aultoun,  where  Mrs.  Dods  reigns  with  undisputed  sway,  her 
temper  by  no  means  improved  either  by  time,  or  her  arbitrary  disposition  by  the  total 
absence  of  competition. 

Why  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  his  acquired  habits  of  frugality,  thus  destroyed  a  property 
which  might  have  produced  a  considerable  income,  no  one  could  pretend  to  affirm. 
Some  said  that  he  remembered  his  own  early  follies,  and  others  that  he  connected  the 
buildings  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  sister.  The  vulgar  reported,  that  Lord  Ethe- 
rington's  ghost  had  been  seen  in  the  ball-room,  and  the  learned  talked  of  the  association 
of  ideas.  But  it  all  ended  in  this,  that  Mr.  Mowbray  was  independent  enough  to  please 
himself,  and  that  such  was  Mr.  Mowbray's  pleasure. 


600  WATKRLET  HOTSLS. 

The  little  watering-place  has  returned  to  its  priniitive  obncnrity;  i 
lionesses,  with  thpir  eeTeml  jackalls,  blue  surtouts,  and  bluer  slookings 
dancers,  painterB  and  amateurs,  authors  and  critics,  dispensed  like  pi] 
demolition  of  a  dovecot,  have  sought  other  scenes  of  amusement  and  rebeai 
deserted  St.  Rokan's  Well.* 

HcoDd  liU*,  Id  til*  my  pliuut  •Ulagi  ot  lnwt(ltb«n  upon  Twevd,  when  dien  <•  n  nmUcinal  ■jiring  i 
ililUn.  PriiH  A»  Kmt  or  tha  mulj  mid  nOadic  iparta,  RnnmaD  In  ths  putnnl  duDirt  aniuDd,  >n  < 
Uu  tlUa  of  Itae  St.  Rcman'i  Gunn.  «Mt,  Hen  I>«1*  hu  praduccd  taenelf  nf  ]*u  from  aticcuTiir  u  autlH 
CwkaiT,  oT  wbicb,  InJuKin  w  i  Ud;  who  mikH  »  dlitingulihcd  iflgun  u  Ihli  (ucUcut  dune,  nainx 
"Tha  Cook  udUoiuawira'illuiu]:  A  prKtlcml  Bjitnn  of  Uodern  Domntic  Coakcir  ud  Fsmllx  U: 

Commfnil  ili*u:  look  to  four  roawt  and  ttitrd  mtatt 
A$,d  kIwI  xw  HekMkamv  ■■d  diJInli  aBdt  tfliv>. 


raped  mi  regard,  ()»  which  n  nuuB  her  ddt  uiifeia< 


>  OF   ST.  KONAM  S  1 


